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The press of matter has obliged us to keep back several articles till next month 
inclmling the Essay on the Marilitnc Comtnorcc of India, and the Description of China 
by a Chinese, 

Notices of several books arc delayed for the same reason. 

W. II. F. will find a letter for him at the Publishers. 

The suggestions of a Correspondent fiom Milverton will be adopted, if pindicahle. 
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ON MR. RICKARDS* ‘aNDIA.”* 

Tiif.rk is an old song, well known, no doubt, to inajjy of our readers, 
by the name of its licro, the celebrated King (’ole, which bears the follow- 
ing burthen : “ and e\ory man had a fiddle of his own, cT very good fiddle, 
liadhe;” and so forth. Wo make little (|ne.slion, that the three royal 
j)hilliarmoni<t.s w ho w'erc thus fully provided with instrumonls, discoursed 
most excellent music,” to their own ears fit least; and it is highly probable 
that each of the |jcrformers had his folloivers and diseipic.s, to lift up tlieir 
bands and e}os in ecstatic mlmiration, and regard their masters as the very 
Jjindleys and Moris of the court of King Cole. 

\ow', in the present enlightened days, when every man, bke tlie Athe- 
nians of old, cxpeeLs to hear, oris exjiected to tell, ‘‘some now thing,” 
an author must be “ heinously unprovided ” for liis vocation, if he have not 
a ‘Middle of his own ” in the shape of some theory or paradox, novel, 
bold, and startling; niid with fi.s deep a colouring of plausibility as may be 
found consistent w ith indispensable originality. 

Tlio^e, tliercfore, who find the cacoethes scrihendi'" too strong to 
be under the control of a healtliy judgment, and are so unfortiinalo ns to 
be iinabh* to light upon a theory at once original and .vonml, are under the 
noeossity of making some little sacrifice in the latter respect. No writer 
of any spirit will lay finger uj)on “a fiddle” that is not intact, and above 
all suspicion w'itli regard to its virgin novelty : originality is a (jucstion of 
fact, whilst tlic truth or fallacy of Ins position is a mere matter of opinion ; 
and if he bo a master of his craft, he will take especial care to wrap up 
his opinions in such an abundance of verluage, and to support, tla’in \v'illi 
such voluminous ({uotations and aullionties, that no man, who lias not bolli 
his time and a clear intellect at command, w'ill be able to follow or defect 
him. At any rate, if he be but sufliciently earnest and dogniali(’aI, there 
is alwTij s a large portion of the public agog for novelty ; and he w ill tind 

• Indi.i ; or Facts submitted to illustrate the Character and Condition of tlic Native Inhabitants, &c. 
All-. Uy II. nickards, Esq. Chap. li. of Part HI. 
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2 On Rickards' India." 

readers and admirers in plenty among the classes who believe his statements, 
^^quia non intelliguni" or who arc delighted to tread that royal road to 
knowledge, on which all hills are levelled, and all valleys bridged over, by 
the compendious ascription of a vast luiiiiber of circumstances, regarding 
which inquiry has been busy, and opinions strongly at variance, to one sim- 
ple cause. 

Our readers must be a^\ are that this is no fanciful sketch, but that not a 
few of the principal writers of our times — ^those especially who treat upon 
sulqeels connected with politics — jday, more or less exclusively, upon one 
instrument, which assumes a dillerent shape according to iIk* (lonsiilution of 
tlic individual’s mind. If he be of an atrabilious temperament, — if he be 
disposed to regard human institutions and nature generally through a jaun- 
diced medium, — tlui “ fiddle ” manifests itself in the discovery of some one 
grand spring of c\il, from wliich all the crime, poverty, and sutfering that 
a lllict humanity are directly and solely deduced; wiiilst, if his disposition be 
more sanguine, he tunes his instrument that he may sing the j)raiscs of an 
infallibh! nostrum for the cure of all possible misery, of which he is the 
exclusive patentee, and with whose virtues, not even “ thine incomparable 
oil, Macassar,*' is to be laid in the balance. 

• Mr. llickards, the author of the work under review, is a gentleman who, 

stung by strong benevolence of soul," has devoted his time and talents to 
the endeavour to prove that the government of British India has been 
liitherto conducted upon principles utterly erroneous ; and that its details and 
practical ctFccts are, consequently, incurably vicious and mischievous : that, 
in short, our system is so rotten at the core, that the bitter ashes of hope- 
less moral degradation arc the only fruit our hapless native subjects can be 
expecteil to gather from it. 

But the cause of this misery and depression is Mr. Rickards’ especial 

fnldle.” 1 le has discovered the ‘‘damned spot " in our policy which has 
liitherto bafllcd, and still subsists, to render nugatory every al tempt to im- 
prove the moral condition or secure the physical comfort of the people of 
India. The drag upon the chariot-whccI of the march of mind has not 
escaped his t'lcumcn. Rem ieiiget acu and so scrupulously has he 
confined himself to the unity of cau.se, that although his essays have 
already extended themselves to the portentous length of 1,072 pages — and 
“ w^c shall have more anon," for as yet wc have only enjoyed Barks IV. 
and V. in anticipation — lie has struggled with the utmost earnestness of 
purpose, and, wc are persuaded, with conscientious sincerity, to trace 
up every stream of evil, whether of mind or matter, to one polluted 
spring. 

What Buonaparte was in the eyes of Mr. Fitzgerald, “ the small-beer 
poet," what the alteration in the currency is to Cobbett, what toleration is 
to Sir Robert Inglis, and a large standing army of soldiers and placemen 
to the mind of Mr. Hume, is the source from whence we derive our Indian 
revenue, and the various modes in which it is realized, in the several pro- 
vinces of our empire, in the opinion of Mr. Rickards. Whatever of vice 
or crime is to be found in existence, from the snows of Dewalageri to Cape 
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Comorin; all the ^‘slavish submission and moral degradation " of the peo- 
ple ;* all that hardness of heart and want of sympathy with the sufferings 
of their kindred creatures and fellow-countrymen, for which the Hindoos 
may, perhaps, as a nation, be pre-eminently stigmatized ;t whatever huma- 
nity shudders at; whatever the light afforded us by our blessed religion 
manifests to our perceptions in its real and hideous deformity, — has been 
ascribed by Mr. Rickards to the financial system \\'hich we adopted from the 
rulers wlio preceded us. “ Ijike the root that heareth gall and worm- 
woody it has fixed a curse on India, bitter as the lot of Israel for adopting 
the abominations of Canaan.’*} It has armed the hand, and case-hardened 
the feelings, of every man against his neighbour ; it has sacrificed “ thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of human victims and it present, to tin’s 
hour, an insuperable bar to the progress of wealth, knowledge, and civili- 
zation ! 

fSuch are the tunes witli which those, whom a burning tliirst for informa- 
tion may lead to undertake so gigantic a task, \^'ill find themselves enter- 
tained througli Mr. Rickards’ l,ff72 pages. Witli the “ Part” now l»efore 
us commences (lie second volume, the first having been jirolraetcd — “Part” 
appearing after “ Part,” like the joints of a telescope — to pages. I'lic 

second chapter of Part HI. contains no less than 4 JO pages, being, \\e 
believe, the longest ehajiter ii])on record ; and is divided into xxii. sections’ 
and an appendix; and we can assure our readers that we have most serupu- 
lously toiled through it, which — as Mr. Iluskisson said of Lord Ijuu- 
dordalc’s books- is a labour few would voluntarily umlergo, and which 
those alone who have personally grappled with it arc qualified to ajipre- 
ciate. 

Like ITanno’s starlings, which arc so appositely introduced at page 214 
of the essay before us, to sliow that the conduct of the British (io\criiment 
has 7Wt been like tliat of the C^arthaginian, Mr. Rickards coniines himself 
to a single tojiic tliroughout chapter ii. of Part III.; his “ fiddle ” has not 
even the range possessed by many instruments of the same descrijition 
under other fingers, for the whole pamphlet is one continued iteration of the 
same assertion or charge — that all tJic symptoms of disease and disorgani- 
zation apparent in the body politic of Indian society are to be attributed to 
the system in force, of deriving the revenue from direct laxalion upon land, 
and the severity of that assessment. Wc cannot find t.Iiiit Mr. Rickards 
has even hinted at any concurrent cause, as having contributed to the pro- 
duction of the efibets in question, vvutli the exception of occasional glances 
at general desjiotism, whether Mahoinedan or British ; but as he labours 
most strenuously, iu other places, to deduce the origin of all evil from our 
financial arrangements exclusively, wc shall content ourselves with propos- 
ing for his solution some difficulties which have presented themselves to our 
mind, on subjects connected with tlic state of society throughout the east era 
world, as contrasted with that vvdiicli Kurope has exhibited both in ancient 
and modern times, and then pass on to meet liini in tlie field w^hich he has 
himself selected for the development and array of his peculiar tlieory. 

t rage. ‘4. § raiiciU-V. 
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On Mr. RickardiJ “ India'' 

From one extremity of Asia to the other, from the earliest infaney ot 
history to the present day, but one form of government is known to have 
existed, the purest and most unmitigated despotism. To tliis state oi things 
the moral and intellectual degradation of the people, their poverty anil 
misery, have been generally, and, in one sense, justly, ascribed; and on 
this ground Mr. Rickards himself makes his stand, in Fart 11. of liis 
work, n herc he undertakes to rejdy to an article in the ninety-lirst number 
\\\o FidinOurjrh RccieWy which assumes ‘Mhat there is a natural and 
inherent difference in the character and temperament ol the hjiiropean and 
Asiatic races, a more sober and robust understanding in the loriner, with a 
more reasonable, principled, and inflexible morality, and a superior capa- 
city of patient and persevering thought.’’ 

It is unquestionalile that the people throughout the cast have invariably 
groaned under despotisms, and that, as a consequence, the \iecs and siiller- 
ings of slavery ha\e heiMi entailed ujion them : but let us ascend a link in 
the great chain of cause and effect, and inquire why, for twent> -live cen- 
turies, men have hugged those fetters in one quarter of the gloi>e, v. hieh 
they Jiave either rudely broken or deprived of (heir galling properties in 
.'mother. 

.Setting India, for the present, .aside, why are ]<)ngli^hiiien, at this 
'moment, a freer, wiser, happier people than the JVrsians? Why u ere 
the Athenians of the days of INlarathon and Salamis more than a niatidi, 
both in mental and ])hysieal energies, notwithstanding their numerical weaK- 
ncis, for flic slavisii minions of the iXsialic satraps? Mr. Rickards will 
answer, bceausc they had, as we have, better and more lilieral institutions 
But that is only removing the difficulty one step further off, for the question 
i nmcdiately recurs, why do we possess, why have J^.uropi^nn nations to the 
furthest limit of historical record generally possi*ssed, wiser and freer insti- 
tutions than their brethren of Asia? Mr. Rickards may place the globe on 
the back of the elephant, and the clejihant, again, upon the tortoise, but 
he must also lind solid footing for the latter. Why did not the several 
nations of Asia carve out for themselves, in ancient times, .as fair an inheri- 
tance of liberty as Greece and Rome respectively enjoyed ; why are Turkov , 
Ciiina, and Persia, far behind ICngland, France, and Germany, at this 
moment? History will vouch that neither Athens, Romo, Enghind, nor 
France, found free institutions ready-moulded to their hands; they were 
obtained, in each and every case, at the expense of much noble and inesti- 
mable blood ; they were any thing, in short, but the acipiisitions of chance, 
or the mere result of circumstances beyond the control of the persons bonc- 
fitting by them. 

Asia has had tyrants and Tarquins in abundance ; wliy can she reckon 
no name, among the myriads that she has produced, worthy of a jdacc in the 
same rank with Thrasybulus, Epaminondas, and Philopcrmen, the elder 
Brutus, and Cato," Rienzi, William Tell, Hampden, and Washington? 
There is no need, indeed, as Mr. Rickards observes, ‘Ho indite truisms on 
the well-known effects of despotic power, to obstruct the progressive im- 
provements of society, and to keep it more or less, in all ages and countries, 
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in n stationary slate. ' But why, durinj^ so many centuries as have elapsed 
since tlie days of Herodotus, has liiero never been even any approach to a 
free government throughout the eastern world; why have even tlie most 
absolute monarchies of Europe borne almost as little resemblance to the 
despotisms of Asia as to republics? Wlien Mr. Rickards says, that in 
Europe, the seeds of political freedom and of moral improvement may be 
said to have alway.s been gi'iierally, however sparingly, sprc'ad,” and to 
Jmvo ^Miad tlieir root in the frame and conslitutioii of society among our 
Clerman ancestors,” and in their new inshlutions after they liad occupied 
the Roman provinces, he makes the very admi’-siou m favour of JOuropeans 
against which he is contending so earnestly. For what Is “innate superio- 
rity ” if it bo not involved in the possession, wIkmi actual civiliy.ation was at 
the lowest ebb, of “ the seeds of political freedom and of mural improve- 
ment Providence docs not Ihntsl those seeds, more than civilization 
itself, upon any race of mankind; and it mere child’s play to sjicak of 
“the checks opposed to despotic power” in Europe as the cause of her 
improvement, whilst we disregard the intelligence, foresight, and energy 
which devised and imposed those cheeks. 'J’he existence of those safe- 
guards to liberty, in IGiirope oxclusiveh', is the vrrj/ yroof of the “iiinatt* 
superiority” of the natives of the west ; and in those ([ualities of mind, w hich 
Mr. Rickards has pcrtiiiaeioiisly refused to regard exce[)Liii the ejfec'ts whicli 
tliey have produced (mistaking those eflects for a primary eau<e'), consists 
the “natural and inherent cli!lerenee in the eharaeler and temperament of 
the European and the Asiatic races,” fur whicli the Edinburgh reviewer is 
combating. 

Again: Mr. Rickards attributes, and doubtless with some justice, the 
comparative fi(‘edoni of modern Europe to the bright exaiu)>lcs allbrded by 
Greece and Rome, Rut wdio, then, supplied models to 'riiras^iiulus and 
Timoleon ; and under Avhat instruction of history did the rude and uneiiu- 
cated inhabitants of ancient Rome establish a free government, upon the 
expulsion of the Tarquins, instead of bowing their necks to the yoke of a 
new' dynasty of masters, as Asiatics ha\c invariably done, upon all similar 
opportunities of change and improvement, from tune immcniorial ? Thme 
is not even a word, wc believe, in any oriental language eorro'^poiidi/rg 
with the term “republic,” which, with trifling variations, is common to the 
w’liolc European family, and their descendants in the new world. 

Mr. Rickards has certainly not overrated the blessings which Christianity 
has conferred upon Europe ; but, according to liis owm shewing, “ the 
seeds of political freedom and moral improvement” were in existence cen- 
turies before the benign influence of our religion was felt by our German 
ancestors ; and he cannot deny that the polytheism of Greece and Rome, 
with its impure ceremonies and tilthy fables, had a far stronger tendency to 
debase and degrade the human mind, than the Mahornedan creed, w'liich 
is based upon a sublime truth, and which has appropriated to itself many 
of the wisest and most beautiful precepts of the Jew'ish and (’hristian codes 
of morals. Yet, in spile of the lower ground on which they stood in this 
most important respect, how far have the compatriots of Plato and Aristo- 
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tie, of Homer and Demosthenes, and the fcliow-citizens of Cicero and 
Tacitus, outstripped tlie followers of the Arabian prophet, in all that is 
noble and generous, wise and manly! Mr, Rickards takes an extremely 
narrow view of the subject, when he ascribes the depressed condition of the 
Hindoos, after the Maliomedan conquest, to the misfortune under wJiich 
tlicy laboured of being ‘^considered by their victors a distinct, degraded, 
and impious race.” For no such cause has operated to pro<lucc the moral 
and intellectual degradation of the Chinese, Burmese, and Siamese, who 
have happily escaped any such deteriorating admixture of western Asiatics ; 
and who are equally free from the domination of Mahomedan despots, and 
from that atrocious system of finance, invented by the Mussulmans, which 
lias been, according to Mr, Rickards, the chief scourge of India, and which 
he states to have generated in the natives of that country “ a character of 
slavish submission and moral degradation,’’ not otherwise to be accounted 
for. At least he does not even hint, as ^YC have said, at any concurrent 
causes. “At the bottom of all this evil is the revenue or linancial system 
of India, cllher inirodneed by ihe Mussulmans, or continued from an 
earlier age, and handcMl down \^ithout variation in all its main features and 
principles to tlic present hour.” V. 40. Again : “ here then is a slate of 
society arising out of the linancial system of the Mahomedans, which wc 
have condescended to make the basis of our own.” V. CA. And there are 
a hundred otlier passages to the same purport, and in the same spirit. But 
we suspect that the Indo-Cliinesc nations, and tlie Chinese themselves, are 
at least as much demoralized, and as deeply sunk in slavery, as the nativevs 
of India, although the former ])eople have never groaned under the screw 
of the Mahomedan system of taxation, ’riicre must, therefore, be other 
causes, licsides peculiar fiscal arrangements, to pro(lu(‘e effects which extend 
far beyond the limits of that Mahomedan conquest which has induced the 
taxation in question. On the other hand, the Mussulmans of western Asia, 
ivho for many centuries have been, comparatively speaking, an unmixed 
people — the meanest cultivators of the soil, professing the same creed with 
their sovereign and his omralis — and who cannot, consequently, be regarded 
by those possessed of power as “ a distinct, degraded, and impious race,” — 
are just as abject slaves, just ns depraved and ferocious, as the Hindoos. 

With these facts, and not a few more, cpiite as strong and palpable, 
courting his observation, it is really astounding that a writer, so able as 
Mr. Rickards umiuestionably is, should suffer himself to be run away with 
by a theory so headstrong and unmanageable as that which he has chosen 
to bestride. If land-taxation be the sole or principal cause of the mise- 
rable moral condition of the Hindoos, why are the Asiatics beyond the 
Ganges, who arc strangers to the principles of Mahomedan finance, and 
who have never been subdued by conquerors claiming a proprietorial right 
over the soil cultivated by the vanquished people, equally debased and 
vicious, equally the unresisting slaves of their despotic rulers ? Why are 
they, in fact, more mendacious, more cruel and sanguinary^ than the for- 
mer, although Mr. Rickards has represented the vice of lying, to which all 
eastern Asiatics are grievously addicted, as the especial offspring of the 
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revenue system of India?' If he doubt its full development elsewhere, 
let him read the accounts of our late negociations with the Burmese, and 
the statements, published by the Americans, of their attempts to open a 
trade with the Siamese. If, again, Mr. Rickards attribute the slavish 
habits and depravity of the Hindoos to the peculinrily of their situation as 
tlie idolatrous subjects of bigotted and ferocious Mussulmans, let Jiini 
account for the degradation of tiic people throughout the purely Mahomedan 
states, and for the utter insignificance of Asia in the scale of the civilized 
world. 

We have already noticed the manner in which Mr. Rickards accounts 
for lier situation : “ Jf,” lie says, ‘^the writer in the Edhihiiy^^h Review 
had adverted to the greater rigour of Asiatic over lOuropcan desjiotisms, to 
their uninterrupted and unmitigated continuance from the earliest times, he 
might, 1 thiidc, have more easily aecoimted for the retrocession of the inha- 
bitants of tlie cast, whilst tlio^e of the west were slowly advaneing, than 
by ascribing the di'^tinction to inherent defect or incapacity of character.” 
P. 12 J. The greater rigour of Asiatic despotisms, taken in eonnection 
with their uninterrupted and unmitigated eontiniianee from the earliest 
times, uhilst Europe, tlic younger sister, has passed through many alterna- 
tions of fortune, and has stood, at the three several periods of (ireeian, 
Roman, and modern greatness, immeasurably supeiior, in every thing but 
more barbaric pomp and splendour, to the proudest monarchies of the 
eastern world in their most high and palmy state these cireumstances, 
partly stated in Mr. Rickards' oun words, allbrd, of themselves, siillicicnt 
proof, that the nations of Asia labour under some inherent defect or inca- 
pacity of eharnctcr.” I'o speak of despotism as the ])i*imary cause of 
their degradation, is like attributing the death of the patient to the ahtgullus 
whicli announces apjiroaching dissolution, and not to the fever, of which 
exhaustion and spasm are but the final symptoms, 

Mr. Rickards again reverts to the subject which vvt, have briefly discussed — 
for it would re(|iiire a volume to examine it ihorouglily — in that “ J*art” of 
his work more immediately under our review ; and insists upon the cir- 
cimslanves” in which the ancestors of the several European nations were 
placed, as tlic causes of the superiority enjoyed by their (icseeiKlaiits over 
the natives of tlie East. lie fortifies his opinion by what he calls pro- 
found remark,” (|uotcd from some earlier author by Dr. Robertson, which, 
vve must confess, looks to us marvellously like a solemn truism. “ That the 
charcacters of nations dejiend on the state of society in which they live, and 
on the political institutions established among them ; and that the human 
mind, whenever it is placed in the same situation, will, in ages tlie most 
distant, and in countries the most remote, assume the same form, and he 
distinguished by the same manners is a position which, with proper qua- 
lifications, very few persons at the present day, whether profound or shal- 
low, will be disposed to deny. Nomade tribes in Germany will, doubtless, 
migrate, encamp, and tend their herds, after a fashion very similar to that 
adopted by the pastoral people of central Asia ; and hunters in all the foup 

• Pp. 332, 333. 
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quarters of the globe have, probably, many common habits ; but, on the 
other Jiand, it is equally certain that “the polilical institutions ” depend at 
least ns much upon^^ the characters of nations,” as the characters upon the 
political institutions. Unquestionably, there is action and re-action. Mr. 
Rickards, however, is resolved to derive national character entirely from 
national institutions, or from certain mysterious first causes, which he calls 

cireiiinsianecs.” But as effects cannot exist antecedently to their causes, 
his theory must hold political institutions ” to be the very first-born of the 
earth — constitutions granted to their people, perhaps, by the pre- Adamite 
sultans. They must either have been found growing, like the beef and 
plumb-pudding fruits of Baron Munchausen, or have been framed in theory, 
and brought into practical operation, by people without any “characters ” 
at all. Iliis is sufliciciitly absurd ; but sueli are the quagmires into which 
theoretical will-o'-the-wisps invariably lead their votaries. 

Feeble nations, like weak individuals, are the slaves of “circumstances 
manly and energetic spirits compel them to bond to their purpose. Asia has 
had rcbellioiis and revolutions in al)undanco; why has it never occurred to 
her sons, to take advantage of their success by extorting the privileges of 
freemen from a reigning monarch, or inqmsing limits upon the excessive 
prerogative of the founder of a new dynasty ? Our forefathers constrained 
tiro most able and pou erful of oiir early monarchs, the two first [lenrys, 
and Edward I. and III., well as the timid and iinbeeilc John and Henry 
III., to recognize their immunities, or abandon the claims of the crown to 
powers inconsistent with the liberty of the subject. W'hy has no eastern 
people ever stirred a finger for these or similar purposes ? Again : Asia has 
not wanted, either in ancient or modern times, her opulent commercial 
cities; why have none of these, with the exception, perhaps, of 'Tyi’c, 
achieved or maiiitained independence, legislated for and governed them- 
selves, as well as those of several ICuropean Kingdoms? Mr. Rickai'ds’ 
“circumstances”^ will have enough upon their hands if they arc to bo called 
in to account for all these political discrepancies. 

But this is not all, nor nearly all, the burthen which they u ill have to 
bear. No one, be it observed, at all conver'sant with the facts u])on which 
all such opiin’ons must be based, has claimed any superiority in ingenuih/ 
or acuteness for the European race ; though hall' of Mr. Rickards’ ar gu- 
ments, towards the close of the essay before us, arc wasted in attacking a 
position vviiieh, as far as wc are aware, has never been taken up. Tom 
Thumb “ made the giants first, and then he killed them and Mr. Rickards 
is welcome to all the glory attendiint upon the victory over a phantom of 
his own imagination. The Edinburgh reviewer akserts, that the European 
race possesses more sober understanding ami a su'perior captfvity of 
'patient and persevering thought than that of Asia ; but he says not a 
word in disparagement of the capacities of the latter in other respects. No 
doubt he was quite as well aware as Mr, Rickards, that previously to the 
Mahomedan invasion, “ India w^as at least as far advanced as, if it had not 
tJie advantage of, Europe, in polished manners, and most of the arts of 

* I*. and elsewhere. 
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civilized life that the Hindoos, for instance (thoiigli it must be confessed 
that they had an extraordinary 'penchant for sacrificing human victims, and 
otlier nameless refinements), were to the full as civilly-spoken as our steel- 
clad barons, who could not even sign their own names ; and that they were 
probably very competent manufacturers of muslins, shawls, and silk fabrics, 
whilst our Celtic ancestors were roaming their woods with no better cover- 
ing than a coat of pigment. But the reviewer knew, too, what Mr. 
Rickards does not seem to be aware of, that the modicum of soi^, w'hicli is 
amply suflicient to nourish *Hhe hyssop that groweth upon the wall,” could 
not cover the smallest fibre of the roots of “tlic cedar of Lebanon;” and 
that there was more real elevation of character, aye, and more susceptibi- 
lityof great, progressive, and permanent improvement, in the rudest barba- 
rian Avho crossed the Rhine or the Danube, to seize and settle upon the 
Roman provinces, than could be distilled by the most powerful moral alem- 
bic from the souls of the abject millions who, in all ages, from the days of 
Semiraniis to those of Mahmoud IT., and in every quarter of Asia, liavc 
bowed and trembled before their foreign or indigenous masters. "J’hc 
roughest and most unj)romising sapling may struggle through the obstacles 
which have stunted its growth, and become, in the course of ages, an oak 
worthy to be selected to form the ribs of a first-rate ; but under no possible 
combination of circumstances can the garden-shrubs, though far more 
seemly and beautiful, be forced into an equality of majesty and value with 
the trees of the forest. Tiic germs of improvement and civilization within 
the breast of a savage may be deeply hidden, and slowly quickened, but 
they are living principles, and sooner or later will devciope themselves ; 
whilst slavery is a state of moral decrepitude, which scarcely admits a hope 
of rc-invigoration. The savage herdmen and robbers, who banded together 
under Romulus, were within a few steps of freedom ; but the enlightened 
and refined subjects of Augustus, and his absolute successors, never even 
attempted to shake off the yoke to which they had bent their necks in volun- 
tary .self-abasement. Whilst the Hindoos were spinning twist, manufac- 
turing beautiful muslins, and embroidering the produce of Agra's silken 
loom,” — which speak, like the delights of the Sybarite, rather of luxury than 
of any genuine expansion of mind, — the several European families were 
slowly and painfully ascending the steep path wiiieh leads to healthy and 
stable civilization ; and though, with respect to civil liberty, some of those 
families have undergone great and distressing vicissitudes, even IVIr. Rickards 
must admit that there has been no general ebb, but that the tide of improve- 
ment has constantly flowed, and is still daily gaining ground, whilst Asia 
exhibits no better manufactures than she produced a thousand, or perhajis 
two thousand years ago, and has lain, in all other respects, in a deep and 
unbroken lethargy. 

The best proof of the superior mental stamina of the European race to 
that of the natives of Asia, may be deduced from the use which they 
have severally made of the discoveries of genius or accident. Clunpowder 
and paper, the two articles of manufacture which have exercised the greatest 
influence over the destinies of mankind — the compass, and the numerals 

yfs/at. Jour. N .S. Vol. 2. No. 5. C 
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which wc call Arabic, but wJiich Sismuiidi thinks ou^^ht ratlicr to be cjillrd 
Indian, arc all unquestionably of Asiatic origin. China (we quote Sis- 
niondi) has manufactured paper from all antiquity ; it was made at Samar- 
cand as early as A.D. 049, and at Mecca in 700. Gunpowder “was 
known to the Arabians at least a century before any traces of it appear in 
the European historians.** The same people were acquainted with the 
compass in the eleventh century. “ The geographer of Nubia, \^'ho w rote 
in the twelfth century, speaks of it as an instrument Universally employed.” 
Sismondi adds, “the number of Arabic inventions, of which wc enjoy the 
benefit without suspecting it, is prodigious ;** and we have little doubt that 
the Arabians acquired their arts and knowledge, in many instances, from 
nations situated still farther to the eastward. 

So great was the advantage which Asiatics enjoyed over our rude fore- 
fathers, and they well deserve the praises due to the aptness and ingenuity 
which gave them a start of centuries. But how have they since maintained 
it; what patience and perseverance have they displayed in availing them- 
selves of their discoveries, and improving the manufactures to which they 
gave birth ? All Asia could not produce a sheet of paper equal to that 
which, from its cheap production, is at the command of the poorest Euro- 
pean peasant ; and a full moiety of her sons, and those, too, not the most 
barbarous, are at the present moment using the most uncouth luatcliloek 
guns, or firing (as in Ava) at the soldiers of George the Fourth from can- 
non founded by our Elizabeth. We need not say how far our malhcma- 
ticians have outstripped those of Asia, by the assistance, in a great mea- 
sure, of their own numerals; nor in what proportion ('olumbiis, Defiama, 
and the early circumnavigators — to say nothing of their successors to the 
present day — have availed themselves to a greater extent of the discovery 
of the compass. 

As far as ^^circumstances'* are to be taken into consideration, Europe 
has produced some of her greatest minds under the most unfavourable. 
What does Mr. Rickards think of the dead weight laid upon the wings of 
Galileo's genius ; what of the diilicultics against which the champions of 
the reformation had to struggle ? Is he of opinion that “ circumstances *’ 
conspired to render the achievement of political freedom by the Dutch, or 
by the European colonists of the United States of America, peculiarly 
easy ; or that the intellectual cflforts of the modern Italians have been fos- 
tered by any especial moral advantages ? What does he think even of the 
ineffectual aspirations after liberty displaycnl in Spain and Portugal, as con- 
trasted with the apathy which Asia has manifested from the very commence- 
ment of her history ? When Mr. Rickards has solved these questions, it 
will cost us very little trouble to propound as many more (referring, if he 
insist upon it, to times previous to the introduction of Christianity) for his 
further employment. 

“Of all the nations of the earth, which,’* asks Mr. Rickards, “have 
been more distinguished than the ancient Greeks and Romans ; and to what 
is their superiority to be ascribed, so much as to their superior knowledge 
and literature, in other words, to the improvement and cultivation of their 
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minds?** Doubtless, he must suppose that the people who owed every 
tiling to knowledge and literature picked them up accidentally, as a boy 
might find a knife or a sixpence in his path, wliilst fortune was less propi- 
tious to the Asiatics. But he should remember that the Spartans, who 
never came into collision with their eastern neighbours but to drive them 
like chaff before the wind, were the worst informed among the (Grecians ; 
and that Home had attained to a very lofty pitch of greatness before she 
had any literature at all. 

The personal courage of Asiatics has never been doubted ; though even 
that, perhaps, is not so high-toned and enduring a cpiality as that which is 
found in European bosoms. The half-dozen cases cited by Mr. Rickards 
at page 319, et infruy are scarcely important enough to be noticed as ex- 
ceptions, but as they afford proof of his extraordinary talents for illustra- 
tion. An anonymous writer has asserted that ^‘thc native princes of India 
have never been able to organize of themselves a native force ;'* meaning, of 
course, by organization, discipline and tactical knowledge ; and Mr. 
Rickards refers, in answer, to the battle of Paniput, where some 200,000 
of Mahratta rabble W'cre beaten by a smaller number of equally undisci- 
plined Afghans; to the sieges of Bhurtpore, which owed its powers of 
resistance solely to its ramparts and ditch, and not in any respect to the 
science of its defenders ; and to the tew and partial disasters which have 
bciallen British armies in India, from causes very remote from the organiza- 
tion of their enemies, always excepting those cases in which the native 
princes have prudently availed themselves of the wisdom of the cautious 
Frank." Again: our author attributes European superiority in war to 
superior discipline. No doubt that is the proximate cause; but how have 
they always contrived to attain such preeminence? Whilst he denies all 
inherent difference between the races, how does he propose to account for 
the issue of the contests at Marathon, Salamis, and Plaltea ; for Alexan- 
der’s triumphant campaigns ; for the cheap and uninterrupted conquests of 
the Romans in Asia (till they ventured into the deserts*) ; for the general 
success of the crusaders, in all actual warfare at least ; as well as for those 
events of later days to which he exclusively refers ? 

We shall doubtless be told, that it is most illiberal and iinphiloso- 
phical to assume the inferiority of Asiatics; but being, as balstaff says, 

mortal men," we are really unacquainted with any better foundation on 
which to base our conclusions than the history ol mankind. To our under- 
standings, all philosophy, however tender and considerate, which is built 
upon less stable grounds, is mere moonshine in water ; and we think that 
wc have sufficiently proved that Mr. Rickards’ “ strong benevolence of soul ** 
has led him to array his theory against an army of facts, quite oriental with 
respect to numbers. We do not profess to account for the superiority of 
the European race ; but having no pet paradox to maintain, we cannot 
close our eyes to the conviction, that the evidence of all time is upon that 
side ; still less can we satisfy our reason by a reference to circumstances, 

* If Mr. Rickards require any proof of the contempt which the Romans felt for Asiatics, let him 
refer to Livy, lib. ix., where the historian speculates upon the probable turn of events, If Alexander 
had directed his arms towards Italy. 
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as the sufficient causes of a state of things which has endured for twenty 
centuries.* We repeat the confession of our ignorance why it 1ms pleased 
Providence to ordain such inherent difference ; but are we on that account 
to refuse our assent to the demonstration of the fact, which forces itself 
upon us from so many different quarters, and in such a variety of forms? 
Wc have not so studied philosophy ; nor can we afford to be liberal in 
defiance of our perceptions of truth. 

It may safely, perhaps, be believed that climate has had the greatest 
share in producing, as a secondary cause, the distinction in question; but 
not so much immediately and physically, as by its indirect influence upon 
the minds of those who have been subjected to its action for many genera- 
tions. In those parts of the world, where food and the common necessa- 
ries of life, arc to be obtained with very little labour, where necessity does 
not stimulate to constant exertion, and anxiety about future wants is com- 
paratively unfelt, mankind appear to be disposed to rest satisfied with mere 
animal enjoyment, and the delig.its of listlessness ; or at best, are not gene- 
rally inclined to nuikc any heavy sacrifices of present indulgence for the 
sake of remote prospective advantagcs.f Indolence, arising from this sort 
of torpid contentedness, becomes, in the course of time, a national charac- 
teristic, and is bequeathed from father to son with more certainty than 
national features ; or, if some few stronger minds are found to rise above 
the dead level, their energies arc practically useless, for individual genius 
can effect little when there are none to take up the ball, and carry on its 
inventions and discoveries, through progressive stages, to perfection. It 
has seldom happened in Europe that one generation has witnessed the origin 
and complete maturation of great schemes of improvement in any branch 
of knowledge ; and it is, therefore, to a want of a succession of minds of 
high excellence, that we would ascribe the little benefit which Asia has 
reaped from her early acquaintance with arts and sciences. These, how- 
ever, arc merely secondary causes; we promise to discover a higher link in 
the chain, whenever Mr. Rickards will inform us why talent is almost here- 
ditary ill some families, and why of three brothers, with equal advantages 
of education, one is a man of brilliant genius, the second a common-place 
character, and the third a dolt. Wc know scarcely more of these matters, 
at the present day, than Horace did nineteen centuries ago.J 

Do we mean to maintain, then, that the inferiority, of which wc arc 
compelled to admit the existence, is such as to incapacitate the natives of 
India for farther improvement, or, in other words, that they have already 
attained that point of civilization beyond which they are forbidden to pass ? 

* llumc is unable to escape the conviction that the negroes are *' naturally inferior to the whites.** 
Essays, vol. i. note M. « 

t 1 1 nmlioldt Informs us that. In some parts of South America, the Inhabitants are plunged in the 
deepest sloth and .apathy, on account of the little exertion nerensary to cultivate the banana and inaize« 
iuid the abundiuice of food with which they are thus supplied. 

I Cur alter fratrum cessarc, et liidcre, ctungiii 
Pr.rfcrat Ilcrodis palmetis pinguibus ; alter. 

Dives cf iinpoTtuiius, ad umbram lucis ab ortu, 

Sil vestrem flammis et ferro mitlgct agnnn ; 

Scit Genius, natale cornea qui temperat .nstruin, 

Natune dens luiinan.T, mortilis in unuin- 
Quodque caput, \ ultu mutabilis, albub et alec 
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So far from it, that wliilst we see and rejoice at the development of powers, 
the creation of wants, and the exertions injide to supply them, of which the 
liistory of British India of late years affords such good evidence, we cannot 
but think that our fellow-subjects in that country liave a long vista of 
attainment open before them ; and that the peculiar advantages 'which they 
enjoy, with respect to education, and less formal instruction and encourage- 
ment, from the contact in which they arc placed with highly enlightened Eu- 
ropeans, will tend greatly to smooth the path, and quicken their steps. At 
the same time, we cannot repress our {ipprehcnsions, that the fruits of the 
hot-bed civilization, which intercourse with their foreign masters is, as it 
w^ere, forcings will fall sadly short, in character and durability, of the 
more healthy products of unassisted nature. History, at least, furnishes us 
with no example of the permanency of any institutions or’ acquirements, 
which have not grown up with the growth of the people, especially with 
regard to the more noble and exalted objects of human aspiration. 

The provincial subjects of the Roman empire were, doubtless, fully 
instructed in every art of refinement and luxury, with which their masters 
were acquainted ; but the manner in which tlic descendants of the gallant 
w'arriors, who had ofl’ered such desperate and protracted resistance to the 
best troops of Cicsar and Agricola, succumbed to the rude and ill-armed 
barbarians of the north, speaks volumes in proof of their moral emascula- 
tion. Tacitus, indeed, distinctly tells us, in the Life of Agricola, that his 
hero systematically pursued a line of policy tending to break the manly 
spirit of the Britons ; and speaks with some contempt of the understand- 
ings of those who called that civilization, which was in fact slavery.* Let 
us hope that Christianity has taught us a better lesson, and that we shall 
find it possible to moralize the people of British India without the appliance 
of any of the delinimenla viliorum of which the Romans conde- 
scended to make use. 

We cannot close this portion of our review of Mr. Rickards' work, 
^A'ithout noticing two remarkable errors into which he has fallen, in conse- 
quence of Ihe ambitious manner in which he travels out of his record to fetch 
illustrations from the w'oods of Germany and the treasury of Athens. The 
first will be found at page 335, where he compares our northern ancestors 
with a tribe of Indians called Catties, in a manner which reminds us irre- 
sistibly of the notable parallel which Captain Flucllen institutes between 
Maccdon and Monmouth. Our anihor says, ‘‘the Chatties practise poly- 
gamy, which, according to Tacitu.s, was not very uncommon among the 
Germans." Now Tacitus expressly informs us, that it was “ very uncom- 
mon." Severn illic matrimonin: me tiUam morum •partem magis 
taudaveris, Nam i^rope soli harharorum singulis uxoribus contenti 
sunty exceptis admodum paucisy qui non libidiney sed ob nobilitaiemy 
jduritnis nuptiis ambiuniurJ* Wc leave Mr. Rickards to settle the 
translation of this passage with Murphy. 

'Phe second instance is as follows: at page 275, el infruy Mr. Rickards 
treats of the revenue of Atlicms, and expresses great admiration of the 

^ “ hl'iuc humauitas vocabalur, cum pais bcivitutis csset.” 
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amount of the annual income of the state, notwithstanding that landed 
property was held so sacred and inviolable, as never t© have been sub- 
jected to any regular land-tax/' He further sj)eciJ]es the sum which was 
annually raised and the sources from which it was derived; and adds, in a 
note, that the dense population of Attica must, therefore^ have been 
chiefly mairitained by its commerce; and if we take the value of money to 
bo only ten times as great as at the present day, we shall have £4,500,i)00 
as the revenue of what, in modern improved times, would only be called 
a moderate-sized province/' 

Now, it is very true that the revenue of Athens did amount, when at its 
Iiighcst pitch, to 2,000 talents, or £400,000, taking the talent at X'200, 
or £4,^0,000, if Mr. Rickards likes that calculation better ; and it is equally 
certain, that it was principally derived from the sources which he particu- 
larises, the .sixth or last head of which is, contributions from allied or 
subjected states/' But before Mr. Rickards cxpresseil such warm appro- 
bation of the fiscal arrangements of the “ men of Athens," he ought to 
have inquired how large a proportion of their whole income was derived 
from a system which, in point of fact, was not a wliit better than bare- 
faced plunder. About the middle of the Reloponncsian w^ar, wJien the 
revenue was the greatest, no less than 1,200 or 1,300 of the whole 2,000 
talents were extorted from the islands or mainland colonies, which served as 
milch-cows to the Athenians, who were much too clever and unprincipled 
either to want or work, and who, though by far the most talented, were also 
out of all comparison the most unscrupulous and thievish, people of anti({uity. 
Having both the power and the will to rob and live upon their more indus- 
trious neighbours, it is no wonder that they held their own land “ sacred 
and inviolable nor that the revenue of a moderate-sized province " — 
every free native of which was, directly or indirectly, a pirate and robber 
— should amount to an enormous sum. As to their ^‘commerce," they 
wanted corn for their own consumption, and therefor^*' they imported it; 
but they probably took it exclusively as payment of tribute in kind from the 
colonics in Thrace or on the Bosphorus; and olives, and a part of the pro- 
duce of their silver mines, were almost their only exports. But the Govern- 
ment of British India may safely promise Mr. Rickards that they will 
imitate the policy of the Athenians w'ith respect to a land-tax, and relieve 
tlicir own subjects, as soon as he will find them tame and wealthy strangers 
to plunder, and convince them of the morality of the proceeding. 

We shall resume and conclude this article next month. 
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PHILOLOGICAL CONJECTUHES. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir : — Under this title, I propose from time to time to transmit to you a 
scries of detached j)apcrs, illustrative of the barbarous names found in {he 
fTi cck writers, of the obsolete terms in Suidas, Hesychius, and others, and 
of the ^grammatical analoj^y wliicli subsists between the Sanskrit, the liatin, 
and the Greek. It is also my intention to transfer to your pages the con- 
jectures of the best continental scholars on these subjects. 

1 am, Sir, your’s faithfully, 

D. C3. Wait. 


No. [. 

Professor William Schlcgcl, in his Indian Sphinx, conceives Amali, 
the name of the kings of the eastern Goths, who arc said to have been so 
denominated from Amala, the fourth of their ancestors on record, to have 
been ot Indian origin. This title must have been widely extended among 
other nations of the Gothic family, because, after the overthrow of the eastern 
Gothic empire and the extinction of its royal family, it is discovered in he- 
roic poems, whose authors could not have derived it from learned sources. 
For instance, in the hiede der Nibehtngen,^* the eastern Goths arc pa- 
tronymically designated as the Amelungkn.'* 

According to Wachter, who has given the right interpretation, amaht 
means “ the unspotted, the immaculate,’* from 7nalo, a spot or stain,” with 
the privative a : — tnanl still has this sense in modern German, and mala oc- 
curs ill Ullilas, in the 'i^culiar signification of rust,” c. a fiaw or spot 
in metal. To this it may be olijected, that, in the surviving remains of the 
Gothic, we discover no one incontrovertible example of the use of the pri- 
vative a / for it is not absolutely certain, that such is the formation of a^lai- 
iei and aglait-gastalds, which have been cited as instances of it. But, as 
it is found in a manner not to be mistaken, in the Franconian of Otfried, 
and has the accent in the Vaticano- Heidelbergian Codex (although Schiller 
has unfortunately omitted the accents), ns the distinguishing sign ( dknst, 
(klcilo, dgaleizi), it is probable that the privative «, as in Greek and San- 
skrit, was anciently common to all the German dialects, but disused at an 
earlier period in some, and at a later in others, and then replaced by the 
particle un. It is not, however, to be forgotten, that the name Amala is 
of much older date than the Gothic version of the Bible, since the ancestor 
of Theodoric the Great, in the tenth generation, also bore it. 

Other names have been compounded with this word, in which amala might 
cither have been understood in the general sense, or as the proper name of 
the family, e. g, amalaborga, amalasvintha, amalafred, amalarich. 

But amala, both in sense and form, is as good Sanskrit as (Torman — e.g.* 
^ amala immaculalus, from^R^ mR\a, macula, and the a privative. 

With respect to '^icev^^oKorrofj Professor Schlegel agrees with Sir William 

is an opithut of the goddess Lackshini. 
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Jones, that llic true name was Chandra-gupta,* the 'protected gt preserred 
hy the moon ; and he lias on the authority of MSS. very satisfactorily retraced 
the genuine Greek reading to or which Schweig- 

liauscr liad already remarked ; consequently, the analogy between the Greek 
and the Sanskrit is rendered as perfect as it can be, tlie former having no 

sound exactly corresponding to 

He likewise conjectures who is mentioned as king of the Pra- 

sians and Gandarites, in the time of Alexander the (ireat, by Diodorus 

(I. xvii. c. 93), to have been Chumlro7nas, the moon,” 

because ‘jn India titles were frequently derived from the names of gods, or 
were actually the names themselves. 

He conceives the Indian king noticed by Athonaeus (in l.xiv. 

c. 67), to have been Amitra-jit, who is recorded in the Hindu genealogies 
(Hamilton’s Gen.); nor is it improbable, that the Greek name was 

originally written lie derives it from ainltra an 

cnemy,^’ and the participle of the root //, to conquer,” i. e. the 
conqueror of his enemies,” since verbs thus monosyllabically compounded 
with nouns have an active signification. 

He deems the Indian king whoso name occurs in Pol) bins 

(Exc. 1. xi. c. 32), to have been Su-b’haga-senas very for- 

tunate,” and mi an army,”) the fortunate general or leader of a vic- 
torious army. Here it is to be observed, that the ph and the bh could only 
be expressed by the <p, that the Sanskrit quantity of the ponultima is cor- 
rectly preserved in the (ireck, and that the names ending 'msenay which are 
very numerous (Bhimasenas, Virasenas, &c.), are analogous to those end- 
ing in CTgflCTO?. 

KijTfivj, the general mentioned in Diodorus Siculus (l.xix. cc. 33,31), he 

pronounces to have been Kdtu, nom. Ketiis (^^), which also occurs, as 
a proper name, in ihc Hindu genealogies, and is common in compound 
titles, as Ghitra-ketus, Makara-ketus. The word implies “ a banner, a 
flag,” &e., and is of great mythological importance; the termination ew? 
argues its correctness, since it would otherwise have been expressed by vtf 
or 6$. 

Arrian (1. vi. c. l.'^), records an Indian people called These he 

recognizes in the second or military class, the Kshatriya, which is also writ- 
ten Kshatra or m). In whom Athenajus (Epit. 

1. i. 48), on the authority of Chares of Mitylene, calls the Indian god of 

rv 

wine, lie detects Surya-deva, or Surya-devas the sun,” 

and conceives the interpretation of Chares Ss 

clvoTToioq) to have been an error, because the Hindus had no God of wine, 

This i$ aUo the name of the registrar of Yama’s court. 
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and to have origiiiated in a confusion of the word sura ( ^ ), “ spirituous 

liquor” in general, aOod, the sun,” with the name of Surya himself. 

To these examples, extracted from the Professor’s Indian Sphinx j allow 
me to add some which have occurred to myself. Homer, 11. 289, 290, 

291, writes, 

Ewr noT Trixvitcctrpivog uXetmofriv 

AiywgjT h«X/yxia$, r.vr Iv 
yiccXKt^et KlX,X^aTCAVCrt 0€oi, ¥ivfiCI¥^tV. 

Aristotle (Hist. An. 1. ix, o. 12) represents Kvfnv^if os the Ionic name 
of \dXKi ( ; but when we call to mind Homer’s frequent distinctions be- 
tween the language of gods and men, we are rather inclined to refer the 
former to some sacred tongue. In the Sanskrit, I should read \dxitis 

kalakha (whence might easily have been contracted), 

from kaly to sound,” and kisuy “ a bird,” because 

(as in , which is applied to several birds to express their 

notes) exactly corresponds with Xtyv^f in the preceding line. The 
origin of KvptySii may not be so easily determined : — that which approaches 

the nearest to it, is kamitiy which is a name given to the pigeon, 

the sparrow, &c. 

Jupiter is not derived from Juvo and Pater, as the etymologists assert, 
but from aether, heaven,” Arabice and f^^piiri father,” 

Jupitri), which explains the reason of the title having been ap- 
plied as well to the firmament as to the Deity. Hence, Ennius wrote 
Aspice hoc iuhlimc candent^ quern invoeant oinnety Jevem I 
The oblique cases of the Sanskrit^w are analogous to those of the Latin, 

and plainly prove the word to have been of Indian extraction. 
jivapitri, father or lord of life,” which is one of the Creator’s epithets, 
has a close correspondence to it, but scarcely could have been its source, 
because it Vtould not, like tlie Latin Jupiter, express the material firmament, 
and would not so clearly account for the nominative case. 

Homer’s ar^HiX^ xupa^ has also been a subject of inquiry ; 
being, in the opinion of many, a foreign word. It occurs in Hesiod like- 
wise, and has been but conjeoturally translated in the Lexica. In Sanskrit, 

we find dsphdda a name given to the wild jessamine and 

swallow-wort, and dtphSta one given to a very great variety 

of plants. If to these, then, the possessive or Ha or ila be 

added, we have the exact word ^ dspMdila. Bearing 

therefore in mind the wide senses of the word, and die primary significa- 
tion of its root (^^ sphud, « to blossom”), wc shall hardly err in 
supposing hT^SiiX^i in Homer to have been used in the sense of ‘‘ flowery, 
AsiatJour, N.S. Vol.2. No.5. H 
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blossoming, covered with plants in flower;” and as in Hesiod it appears 
to be the name of a plant, the variety included under the two Sanskrit 
names will still corroborate the etymology. 

In one of the Idyls of Theocritus, this verse occurs : 

2iTT£«, nfJLiarbitreti'iv^otTX ^rtta-cti. 

Here <rtTT» is evidently a barbarous term: — is it derived from S[ftrT sila, 
« idle, lazy?” or from sdia^ “feeble, thin?” In some parts of 

Gloucestershire, it is not uncommon to hear silta still used as a call for 
cattle. 

Some critics of great name have identified the nuqyalia with the rnnga- 
lia, both of which arc supposed to be of Oriental origin : they have betMi 
falsely deemed Phopnician, from their use among the Carthaginians. IMiny 
(Hist. Nat. V. 3) describes them as houses borne about upon waggons : 
and Lucan (1. iv. vor. 1) rvrites : 

El soUtiis vacuis errare mapalibus afer 
Venator. 

The word however, seems deduciblc from the Sanskrit root 

miy “ to go or move,” and 'palla^ or }mUiy “ a small 

village or town,” and magalia from 5ft miy “ to go or move,” and 
kula,^^ a family, tribe, house, abode,” the k being naturally resoluble inlo 
the g. They w'erc probably the of the ancient roving tribes, and 


corresponded to the of the Persians. 

Some have derived vv^ctf^iq from the Arabic 'vith the Coptic article 
prefixed, winch at best appears improbable. Creuzer, in his Syinb. iind 
Myth. V. i, p. 305, deduces it from n hich was, according to him, 

the initiated cognomen of the ^Egyptian kings, and according to Herodo- 
tus, signified tci^x^og ; ''hut neither nipcoXfl.1 nor in 

the Coptic, affords to us any satisfactory solution. If their name bore any 
relation to their appropriation, os sepulchral depositories, it may perhaps be 

retraced in the Sanskrit root 5ft 

mt, “ to die,” with ^ pra prefixed, 
whence the participle pramita means “ th® dead, the defunct — 


if it referred to the structures themselves, it may be sought in the root 
md^ “ to measure,” with pra or pari prefixed ; e. g. 

parimita^ “ the measured,” probably in reference to their proportions, or 
possibly with the 3T 

a privative, which might in the time of Herodotus 

have been lost to the .Egyptian word, ^ M ^ apra mSyOy “ immense.” 
The first conjecture has, however, the greatest claims to admission. 

The late Langlcs was inclined to derive the term Oasis from the Arabic 
plur. cyUj, " an inliabited spot,” by which, indeed, the Arabs still 
express it. But in this we cannot detect the etymology. In Greek codices 

• The Editor acutely suggests . as a more probable etymology. 
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it is variously written, ’'Awfl 6 o-< 5 — : but whether these have any 
etymological analogy to the root^^m^, “to inhabit,’* whence comes 

vasi^ a dwelling, an abode,” is uncertain, although, if *'Teto-tf 
be the correct reading, the words would appear identical. We observe 
in the Coptic New Testament, on which La Croze remarks, 
/line oasis, quasi locus in mediis arhorihus tectus this, however, 
appears to me but a modification of the Greek word. 

TIic names of Ncrcus and his Nereids, and of the Naiads, may be very 

satisfactorily referred to niradHii and mi nid’hi, “ the 

ocean and the former may have had some relation to the legends of 
Narayana. 


DR. YELD. 

To TUB Editor. 

Sir : In your Journal for April (p. 196), I read, under the head of Dcfalca^ 
tions^ an account of the awful death of Dr. Yeld ; and if it be true that he 
terminated his own existence, the crime, alas ! precludes repentance ; and if 
you look back to the horrid increase of insanity during the last forty years, 
Christian charity, 1 think, should induce us to tread lightly on the ashes of 
the dead.” I am an aged person, and cannot but attribute the general com- 
plaint of a sudden rush of blood to the head to the modern mode of life, and 
particularly to the injurious effects of Tea. In early life I was once in the 
company of Dr. Chauncey Lawrence, and his remark on the symptoms pro- 
duced, as he thought, on the constitution of the rising generation, in the year 
1774 , dy the use of tea^ I have ever since borne in mind. He desired his 
younger hearers to observe whether or not mental depression and low ner- 
vous and putrid fevers gained ground, as he even then thought they did. 

1 never saw Dr. Yeld, but from private information I know that he was a 
long time in very ill health, and of necessity entrusted the duties of his medical 
and official employ to others : what effect his own discovery of mismanage- 
ment may have had on his weak state of nerves, his Almighty Judge alone can 
determine ; as you justly observe, " a deep shade is thrown over his former 
fame.” It may be proper here to state the “ fame ” to which you allude. In 
January 1817, I perceive, by a printed memorial to the Court of Directors, 
that Dr. Yeld had then been twenty-six years in India; that the coinage had 
been an expense to the East-India Company, but had been a profit of near 
half a lac of rupees, yearly, since it was under his management. He was at 
that time very poor, and, by all I can learn, his widow is destitute, and he has 
left no sort of funded or landed property any where. The hospitality of India 
was, in my time, general, though of late years mostly confined to the upper 
provinces, where meat and poultry arc at so low a price, that the expenses 
cannot ruin any one who has a tolerable appointment ; and I surely think the 
more silent we are on the subject of retrenchment, the greater the chance that 
our rulers may effect their purpose. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

An East-India pRoriiiEToii, 

And an old Sudscjublu to vouii Jouhnal. 


1th, 18.30. 
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TRAVELS IN TURKEY, EGYPT, AND GREECE. 


The moral as well as mechanical improvements which distinguish the 
present age arc tending visibly to connect togetheri and bring into a more 
intimate mutual acquaintance with each other, the different races inhabiting 
this planet. Like the silent unmarked growth of a plant or an animal 
under the eye which daily observes it, the progress of this approximation is 
scarcely noted by us, unless our attention retrogrades to a remoter period, 
when each nation %vas confined within a kind of magic circle, rarely diverged 
from except by the nautical class, the individuals of which arc usually re- 
garded by the mass as a kind of amphibious or heteroclitieal genus. Be- 
tween western and eastern nations, and between Christian and unchristian 
people, there was a wide gulf, or impassable boundary line, to the imagi- 
nation at least, which totally disunited them ; and we may ascribe to this 
source, a part of that moral repulsion, that mutual incongruity of character 
and habits, which is mainly attributable, perhaps, to physical causes. 

These defects in the great social system of the human race seem to be 
disappearing, and indeed have, to a certain extent, already disappeared. 
This has been in a great degree the effect of the vast facilities given to 
locomotion, the improvements in navigation, and, above all, the application 
of that giant-power, steam, to the more effectual subjection of the elements 
beneath human sway. A voyage round the world need now be con- 


templated with no more apprehension than was inspired by the prospect of a 
journey from London to Y ork, or vice versa, a couple of centuries ago, when 
a traveller, stepping into a stage coach, bade as lugubrious a farewell to bis 
weeping friends, as a person on his death-bed. A trip to the antipodes 
and back may be regarded as a pleasant relaxation froni business ; such 
countries as Greece and Egypt, once looked upon as fabulous, or ultra- 
lunar, are now almost at our very door. English ladies'-maids with rose 
coloured spencers, chase away jackals and French artists from the ruins 
of the Pharoahs ; and Bond-street misses some of its beaux, who arc 
braving the terrors of the Symplcgades. 

A lively writer, in a Paris journal, illustrates this practical approximation 
of the comers of the earth unto each other in a very amusing manner. " An 
invitation to dinner is sent from a flourishing city in America to one in 
Europe, and the party invited arrives punctually at the hour appointed. A 
whaler sails to the south-pole, and if he finds the sport bad there, he starts 
for the north-pole: in order to catch a single fish, he twice crosses the 
tropics, twice traverses the earth's diameter, and in the space of a few 

Tr A At tlie doors of 

ena in London, bills are stuck up announcing the departure of passage 

packets for Ne«r South Wales, or Van Diemen's Land” n ith evei/con^. 
luence for a journey to the antipodes. There are pocket guides to be had 

thcTorid T|!“' ^pleasure round 

Siro touch at the Canaries, Rio de 

Janeiro, the Philippines, China, India, and the Cape of Good Hope, and 
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get back in time for the shooting season. If it should please France, Ger- 
many, and Russia, to establish a Jine of telegraphs as’ far as the wall of 
China, we might correspond with a Chinese friend and receive an answer 
in nine or ten hours.*' 

As travellers multiply in number, so do books of travels, not, indeed, 
happily, in equal proportion. It is by no means irksome, however, but the 
contrary, to accompany different travellers (provided they be intelligent 
ones) over the same route, more especially if it be through countries com- 
paratively remote and unfamiliar to us. The most striking objects may be 
seen or described under different aspects ; and there are many minute traits 
and circumstances embodied in our ideas of national character, habits, and 
opinions, which may be neglected, or escape unseen, by one traveller, but 
which do not miss the observation of the other. An accurate conception 
of a country and its inhabitants can seldom be acquired by the perusal of 
a single description. 

We have before us various books of travels in Turkey, and its now inde- 
pendent provinces of Egypt and Greece, from which we shall select some 
for a brief examination and analysis. 

Mr. Fuller's tour, * as it carried him through some of the most interesting 
parts of the three countries mentioned in our title, deserves to be included 
in the list. It is, moreover, well written, succinct, free from pedantry, 
quackery, and egotism. On the other hand, the tour was performed ten 
or eleven years ago, which detracts, indeed, less from the value of a por- 
traiture of oriental than of European countries, where character and man- 
ners are more changeable and ephemeral. 

He journeyed from Italy to the Ionian islands, the people of which he 
represents to be a quick, clever, and artful race, w ith much national vanity, 
which makes them jealous of foreign influence, and not very well pleased 
to see Englishmen filling almost all the oflices of trust in the state. The 
prosperity of the islands under British protection, he thinks, cannot be 
doubted ; and the improvements, which took place in the three years which 
intervened between his first and second visits, “ were such as must force 
themselves on the attention of the most cursory observer." 

He sailed from Corfu, and after the usual vexations attending navigation 
in Greek vessels, arrived at Patras, from whence he proceeded by land to 
Corinth. He took a boat at the little port of Keiichrcs, on the Isthmus, 
where they found (at midnight) a party of English travellers wrapped up 
in their cloaks, sleeping on the beach," and in a few hours distinguished tlia 
Acropolis of Athens, and glided gently into the Piraeus. This venerable 
and most interesting city has been so often the subject of modern descriptions, 
that the image of its olive groves and majestic ruins must be familiar to ilie 
English reader. Mr. Fuller lodged in the house of a very Greek, for- 
merly in Lord Byron’s service, whose patriotic zeal, which, since the visit 
of our traveller, made him act a distinguished part in the war of inde- 
pendence, then manifested itself by a holy veneration for tlie works and 

» Narrative of a Tour through lome parti of the Turkish Empire. By John FuUer, fiiq. LondOD* 
1830. Munay. 
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names of his ancestors. His four squalling children bore the names of Thc- 

mistoclcs, Alcibiades, Pericles, and Aspasia. 

At a later period of his journey, Mr. Fuller revisited Athens, and was 
a resident there during a very interesting period, when the war of indepen- 
dence broke out, and when the Turkisli garrison was assaulted by the 
Pallikari, or (TiicriJIas. The advance of the liberating force lie thus 
describes : 

On the morning of the 7th of May, just before daybreak,! was aroused by the 
distant sound of straggling shots and shrill cries, which, by degrees, drew nearer 
and nearer, till, at length, a general shout and a continued volley of musquetry 
announced that the enemy were under the walls of the town. In live minutes 
afterwards I saw rushing through the street, close under my window, a crowd 
of wild-looking banditti, armed with weapons of every description, and cheered 
on by leaders, many of whom had their priestly garb but slightly concealed by 
a more martial attire. The town had been occupied almost without resis- 
tance ; the assailants were in numbe. about twelve or fifteen hundred. The 
sentinels, strange to say, though they knew that the enemy was at hand, were 
killed sleeping on their posts ; and the small Albanian garrison contented them- 
selves with firing a few shots, and then retreated into the Acropolis. A few 
old Turkish men and women, who had persisted in remaining in their houses 
when the rest of their countrymen had sought a place of safety, were made 
prisoners; but most of them were rescued by the prompt and firm interference 
of the Frank consuls, and but very few lives were lost. A constant firing was 
kept up for an hour or two after the place was taken, both by the captors and 
by the inhabitants, who were anxious to testify their zeal in the cause, and as 
much gunpowder was thus wasted as might have sufficed to batter the castle. 

As soon as the tumult had in some degree subsided, I walked out into the 
streets, and the first sign of war that I witnessed was a poor old black, to 
whom I had been daily in the habit of giving a few paras as I passed by, but 
whom I now saw stretched dead at ray feet. The mosques were all ransacked, 
and the Turkish houses given up to plunder; but almost everything valuable 
had been already removed by the owners. In other respects the troops con- 
ducted themselves with perfect order and moderation. The bazars, which had 
been shut up for a fortnight, were opened, and supplies of every sort were 
eagerly contributed by the inhabitants, among whom a general sentiment of 
joy prevailed, at being at any rate liberated from the anxious state of suspense 
in which they had been kept so long. 

Mr. Fuller had the mortification to be a witness of the attempts of the 
jiatriot Greeks to breach the Acropolis, the walls of which, however, 
laughed to scorn the puny efforts of the degenerate descendants of Themis- 
tocles. 

From Athens he proceeded to Smyrna, of the society and natural beau- 
ties of wliich city Mr. Fuller speaks in high terms of, commendation. From 
Smyrna, after a residence of some months, he set off to Constantinople. 
J hrough his tour he bears testimony to the moderation with which Chris- 
tians, and especially Englishmen, are now treated in Turkey. At Brusa, 
where a Frank is not a very usual sight, and during the festival of the 
^Bniram, he and his companions were not in any way molested by the crowd. 
He reached Constantinople in about a fortnight after leaving Smyrna. Wc 
subjoin Mr. Fuller's account of the first aspect of that wonderful city : 
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The domes and spires of Constantinople now rose above the waves, and we 
were near enough to discern the Seraglio point, the opening of the Bosphorus, 
and the entrance of the Golden Horn. The sultan was passing the day at 
a kiosk at Scutari ; and his barges, distinguished by their red awnings, were 
anchored along the Asiatic shore, where we landed for a short time, and mixed 
with the crowd who were celebrating the Bairam. On re-embarking, a fresh 
breeze wafted us rapidly across the channel, and we soon arrived at Tophanah, 
the principal quay on the northern side of the harbour. This is a square, open 
on two sides to the water, the other sides being occupied by a mosque, a num- 
ber of coffee-houses, and the imperial cannon-foundry and artillery barracks, 
from which it takes its name.* In the centre is one of those highly-decorated 
fountains which are the characteristic ornaments of Constantinople and its 
suburbs, and round which groups of persons of all classes arc continually 
assembled. 

One of the first things that strikes the eye of a stranger is the great variety 
of costume for which the metropolis is remarkable, and which is thus presented 
to him immediately on his arrival. Every profession and occupation has its 
peculiar uniform, distinguished chiefiy by the head-dress, which assumes an 
almost endless diversity of forms, some of them laughably grotesque. The 
janissaries, for example, wear an upright white felt cap, with a spoon stuck in 
the front of it, and a broad flap of the same material attached to it behind, 
which hangs half-way down the back : some of their officers wear a long roll 
of coarse linen about the size of a thick rope, curiously crossed and inter- 
twined till their heads seem wider than their shoulders ; and others have a cap 
shaped exactly like a keg or small barrel, covered with muslin, and stuck so 
lightly on the crown of their bald pates, that it seems every moment in danger of 
falling off. The galiongi, or man-of-warVman, winds a striped silk shawl fanci- 
fully round his head, the ends depending on each side like tassels. The Delhis, 
or cavalry, wear a tall cylindrical cap of black felt nearly two feet high. The 
Tartars, or couriers, a lower black cap with a large yellow cushion on the top ; 
and the Bostangis, literally the gardeners, but in reality the body-guards of 
the sultan, a red one with a broad flyer of the same colour attached to it, 
which looks like the vane on the top of a chimney. The Turks, from a very 
early period of their establishment, seem to have attributed great importance 
to the dress of the head ; and some of their most renowned and warlike 
princes have not thought it beneath their dignity to issue ordinances prescrib- 
ing the exact form and dimensions of the Kaouk.f The propensity seems’ to 
exist even after death, '*eadem sequitur tclliire repostos and the station and 
quality of a deceased Turk may be always known by the turban carved on the 
head-stone of his tomb. 

The rest of his description is excellent, though hardly to be compared 
with the more full details given by other and more recent travellers. 

Egypt was Mr. Fuller’s next object. He reached Alexandria in about a 
fortnight after leaving the city of Constantine. The first walk he took in 
Alexandria filled him with melancholy anticipations as to his journey in 
Egypt. 

♦ Top, In the Turkish, signifies a gun. Hence Tophandh, the gun-khan ; and topgf, a gunner or 
artlllcry-man. 

t The kaouk Is an upright cap made of blue or green cloth, rciy tliickly stulled or indented nil 
round, like the sides of the spongc-cake which occupies the centre of the dis'ieit. The lower part of 
it is wound round with a long piece of coarse white muslin very atiifiokUly foUIed. It is worn generally 
by all Turks of the upper and middle classes, and gives a great dignity to their appearance. 
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The difTerence of appearance between that province and those parts of the 
empire which I had hitherto visited is most striking. In Greece, Asia Minor, 
and Constantinople, there is a general look of comfort among all classes of the 
people, even the lower orders being cleanly and well-drest ; while here, on the 
contrary, nothing could exceed the general squalidity and wretchedness. The 
narrow streets, or rather ditches, were knee-deep in liquid mud ; the dirty flat- 
roofed houses were without glass or shutters, or blinds to the windows ; 
groups of savage-looking Mograbin pilgrims from Western Africa were en- 
camped wherever an open space presented itself ; and the few miserable natives 
who were seen crawling through the streets or squatted on the ground, were 
covered only with a long coarse woollen cloth, nearly of the same colour with 
their dingy skin, and half of them were blind. The rest of the inhabitants 
bore the roue and assassin-like look which characterizes the rabble of Genoa, 
Trieste, or Leghorn ; the town being full of the refuse and offscouring of 
almost all the ports of the Mediterranean. 

He left Alexandria in company with the Rev. Mr. Jowett, agent of the 
Missionary and Bible Societies, of whom Mr. Fuller speaks (and of whom 
we have heard others speak) in very respectful terms. The journey on the 
Nile presented the usual objects, and was attended with the risks common 
to the wretched system of inland njivigation in Egypt. 

At Cairo he met with a very curious occurrence. Whilst sitting in the 
house of the British consul (the late Mr. Salt), a man forced his way 
rudely into the room, after a rough expostulation with the servants in Eng- 
lish, demanding to see Mr. Salt. His appearance was wild ; his head was 
covered with close, curling hair, his chin with a short tufted beard ; his 
nose was flattened to his face ; his arms were bare ; the remainder of his 
person was covered with a flowing white drapery, over which was flung the 
skin of some wild animal. He was armed with sword and shield, and 
enforced his rude gesticulations by brandishing a spear. This was no other 
person than Nathaniel Pearce, who was left by Lord Valentia in Abyssinia, 
w'here he remained fourteen years. In consequence of some disturbances 
in that country, he determined to leave it, and had travelled, accompanied 
by his wife, an Abyssinian w'oman, on foot to Egypt. Not long after, 
both Pearce and his wife died in the country. Mr. Fuller gives an inte- 
resting sketch of the history of this remarkable man. 

I cannot take leave of Cairo without devoting a few lines to my former tra- 
velling companion, Nathaniel Pearce ; a man, the real vicissitudes of whose 
life need hardly fear to be put in competition with the fabled adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe. Like that hero, he was born of respectable parents, and 
received a tolerable education; but his wandering disposition soon led him into 
the sea-service, and, at the very commencement of his career, while yet a 
boy, he showed signs of the enterprizing spirit by which he was afterwards 
distinguished. He was taken prisoner in an action immediately preceding the 
memorable First of June, and was confined at Vannes, in the same prison with 
a number of the victims of the French revolution. With some of them he 
plotted an escape ; but being arrested before they could reach the coast, he 
was compelled to witness the execution of his unfortunate companions, who 
were shot one after the other on the glacis of the fortress, and was warned that 
the same fate awaited him if he agmn engaged in such an enterprize. The 
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threat did not deter him, however, from making another attempt, and this time 
he succeeded in conveying a party safely on board an English cruizer. He 
afterwards entered on board a man-of-war (the Sceptre, I believe), which was 
lost near the'Cape of Good Hope. He sunk with the wreck, and after suffer- 
ing the pains of drowning (which he described as not being very severe), was 
brought to life again by the care of some Dutch settlers on the coast. He 
then went into the India Company’s service on a voyage to China, but landed 
at one of the Malay islands, and remained among the natives there till the ship 
returned from Canton. He was subsequently on board a ship of war stationed 
at Bombay, from which his restless spirit again tempted him to roam, and he 
joined the army of the Peishwa, who was then at war with the English. 
Peace, unluckily for him, being soon afterwards concluded, he was given up 
as a deserter, together with several others of his countrymen, and they were 
confined in the fort at Bombay, and ordered to be tried by a court-martial. He 
contrived, however, to make his escape by swimming to the mainland, fled to 
Goa, and engaged himself as a sailor on board Lord Valentin’s ship, which he 
found lying there. In this capacity he went to the Red Sea, where the ship, 
having suflercil some damage in a storm, was forced to put back to Bombay. 
Pearce, not venturing to return thither, went ashore at Mocha, and as a further 
protection, embraced the Mahometan faith : but he soon became tired of his 
new profession ; and having incurred some suspicion that his conversion was 
not sincere, he was glad to make his escape, and to rejoin Lord Valcntia when 
he heard of his re-appearance on that coast. He then accompanied Mr. Salt 
on his journey into Abyssinia ; and, being pleased with the country, deter- 
mined on settling there, and entered into the service of the Raas Welled Se- 
lassce, viceroy of the province of Tigre. Having distinguished himself highly 
in several of the military enterprizes of that warlike chief, he was placed in 
the command of a considerable body of troops ; married a relation of the 
Haas’s wife ; and Mr. Salt, on his second visit to Abyssinia, found him living 
in great wealth and respectability, and highly esteemed by the natives. At the 
death of the Raas, however, the Galla negroes, a powerful tribe on the fron- 
tiers of Abyssinia, who had been kept in check by his military prowess, made 
a successful irruption into the country, and Pearce was stripped of all his pro- 
perty, and obliged to fly into the mountains, where, for a long time, he en- 
dured the greatest sufferings, from want and disease. When tranquillity wa.s 
again restored, he retired to the city of Antalow, and remained there for some 
time in poverty and distress; till, at length, determining to place himself again 
under Mr. Salt’s protection, he fled with one of his wives (the Abyssinian 
Christians being indulged in a plurality), and arrived at Cairo in the manner 
which I have before described, llis wife survived but a few months ; and soon 
after her death he set out for England, in the hopes of being employed to 
explore the interior of Africa — a service for which, from various circumstances, 
he seemed to have been peculiarly qualified ; but he had only reached Alexan- 
dria, when he was carried off by a violent disease, at the age of little more 
than forty years : — ** though few, yet full of fate.” 

Some curious and characteristic letters of Pearce, giving an account of 
Abyssinia and its people, may be seen in the Transactions of the Bombay 
Literary Society* (not in the Asiatic Journal, as Mr. Fuller slates) ; and 
it appears that he kept iij) a regular correspondence with Mr. Salt, and had 
made a large collection of MSS. full of valuable information respecting 

♦ Vol. ii. p. 15. 
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Abyssinia, wliicli lie was preparing for publication when he died. What 
has become of these papers ? 

We have not space to afford a lengthened analysis of Mr. Fullcris work ; 
we sliall therefore snatch a few dosulfory descrij)tions of tlie more remote 
and interesting objects which he visited in the course of a somew hat perilous 
excursion into iS\ria. 

Though his examination of the interesting ruins of the celebrated Jerash, 
the (icrasa of the ancients (a city little noticed in history, but wdiosc 
remains declare that it must have been a plficc of great w ealth and splen- 
dour), w'as short and interrupted, Mr. Fuller’s account, with that of Mr. 
BurcKhardt, will afford an accurate idea of these ruins. We ha\e not 
room for his entire description. Two splendid tenijilcs are in tolerable 
preservation, and a large theatre, “ one of the most perfect remains of 
anti(]uity” says Mr. ]^\dlcr, have yet seen.” 

The city was built on two opposite sides of a valley divided from each other 
by a rivulet, parallel with which a street of columns extended nearly its whole 
length ; a distance, I should suppose, of almost a mile. At the south end this 
street appears to have terminated in a circular colonnade, of which fifty-seven 
columns are still standing. There were originally nearly a hundred, all of the 
Ionic order, about twenty feet high, and placed in a single row round the in- 
closure, which \vas probably the Forum. About three Iiundrcd yards from 
this was the south gate of the town, which is now fallen down and blocked up 
with ruins; and at about the same distance without the gate there is a trium- 
phal arch very little injured. The approach to the city in this direction, from 
the plains of the Ilauran, must have been extremely imposing. On the 
western side of the road leading from the gate to the arch, the remains of a 
stadium arc clearly discoverable. The seats, though overgrown with grass, 
remain nearly entire; and as an acpieduct can be traced from the springs on 
the Other side the valley, we may suppose that it was sometimes used for the 
exhibition of a naumachia. 

lie adds : 

Except perhaps at Rome or at Athens, I know not a more striking assem- 
blage of architectural remains than that which presents itself to view from the 
portico of the southern temple. Palmyra is the place to which Jerash may be 
most aptly compared. The style of the architecture shows them to have been 
nearly contemporary; but, though the ruins of that celebrated city arc much 
more extensive, those of Jerash are more varied ; and, instead of being sur- 
rounded by a barren wilderness, they have the advantage of a picturcstpic 
situation in the midst of a beautiful and smiling country, abounding in water, 
wood, and herbage. 

His visit to Haaibcc was paid at a lime when the terrified inhabitants 
had fled from tlie merciless ravages of one of Uie parties who dispute 
the property of the town and its dependent district. T-hey arc two bro- 
thers, and their feuds devastate and depopidate the whole eouniry. 'Fhesc 
line ruins, Mr. Fuller says, arc undergoing dilapidation : two of the tem- 
ples have been converted into fortresses. 

T\\v journey to l\'ilmyra or ’J adiiior was reported to be impracticable ; 
but !Mr. Tullcv made the attempt and .succeeded, though at some expense. 
Here and elsewhere, he learned the gi-eat respect paid to Lady Hester 
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Slfiiilio[)e\s name amongst tlic rude Bedouins, who call her the kind’s 
daughter." Ihis reinarkahle lady is now invisible to her own countrymen, 
against whom she lias conceived an antipathy. The description given by 
Mr. I’ullcr of the ruins at Pfilmyra is brief. He remarks that they evince 
a decline of taste since the Baalbcc erections, which arc of earlier date. 

The great Temple of the Sun, with its court and portico, must, when per- 
fect, have been a magnificent pile of building ; but the other remains are 
remarkable rather for their number, and for the great extent of ground which 
they occupy, than for their grandeur. The columns, except two or three 
which still tower above their companions, and some others which arc thrown 
tlown, are not more than from twenty-five to thirty feet high, and many of 
them arc of even smaller dimensions. Almost all have the peculiarity of a 
projection or bracket (probably for the support of a statue) at about one-third 
the height of the shaft. 

Wood's engravings of Palmyra, he says, give, in some instances, loo 
nattering a representation of the remains. 

Ila\ing given these brief notices of the most interesting contents of Mr. 
Puller's book, we lake onr leave of it ; the remaining part l^ontains the 
details of his journey homeward by the route of Aleppo, Cyprus, Sm}rna, 
Jiiul the Morea. Jt is a publication which cannot but repay largely the 
trouble of jicrusal. 

Colunol I ioake's Travels in the Morca, ^ the next work upon our list, is 
one which claims a higher rank than to be classed amongst mere books of 
1ia\els. C'oloncl Leake is well known as an excellent scholar, antiijuarian, 
iiiid geographer. His Toiiagraphy of A then st and Asia Minor are very 
sufiieient j)le(lges of his capabilities for the office of sursoor and illustrator 
of the scenes of anciimt Cireek ei\ilization : and it will be found that 
his present A^'urk contains additional proofs of his learning, industry, and 
research. 

'J'hese tra\els in the Moiva, or ancient Peloponnesus, wvre performed 
iipw aids of tw enty }ears since. I'his disad\anlage, if it bo any, is amply 
compensated by the improvemenls the work has reeei\ed from the learned 
and ingenious ‘‘ eommentaries,*' which the lung interval has enabled the 
author to add to his itinerary. The remote date of these trai els, in fact, 
detracts little from the utility and interest of the work; beeansc, although 
Colonel lioake has carefully, and even minutely, noted the actual condition 
of the country and its inhabitants, the most valuable attribute of bis book 
is its anti(|uarian character. Sunk in apfithy and ignorance beneath Otto- 
man despotism, it is almost entirely by its connexion w ith ancient history 
(as Colonel Leake observes) that CJrceee, or its inhabitants, or even its 
natural ])roduetions, can long detain Uie liaveller, by furnishing matter of 
interest to his in(|uiries. 

At the date of Colonel Leake’s visit to the Morea, it had been very little 
explored ; the real topography of the interior was unknown, and “the map 
of ancient (Greece was formed only by inference from its historians and 
geographers.'* The student of classical geography will appreciate the 

* TravrlsiH Uic Morea, with a map and p1:uis. By William Martin Leake, IMl.S., &c. 3 ^ols. London, 
I{j;jo. Murray. 
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merits of this work, ^^'hcn he learns that tlic delineation of the Peloponnesus, 
which accompanies it, is the result of more tlian 1500 ineasuremcnts with 
the sextant and theodolite," made from every important geodsesic station, 
which circumstances would admit of the author s employing, corrected or 
confirmed by a fcAv good observations of latitude." 

We shall not pretend to give such an analysis of this work us its elabo- 
rate contents demand, which would require more space than we have at 
.our dis])osal. All we can alFord to do is, to set before the reader such par- 
ticulars as may enable him to judge of its scope. 

Colonel Leake's first journey commenced in Febuary 1805, at the is- 
land of Zante, whence he proceeded to the nearest coast of the Morca, and 
entered the Peneius, now called the river of Gastuni. His survey extended 
throughout the ancient Eleia, Triphylia, Messenia, Arcadia, Laconia, 
Achaia, and Argeia. 

One of the most remarkable objects of Eleia, would appear to be Olympia, 
now called Andilalo ; but, alas ! “ the whole is little better than a beautiful 
desert; in the length of three miles, only a few spots of cultivation are 
seen, and not a single habitation !" The melancholy truth presses upon 
our notice at almost every step, that time and even earthquakes would have 
effected very little towards obliterating the traces of ancient art and magnifi- 
cence, but for the aid it has derived from their coadjutors, ignorance, 
despotism, and superstition. Colonel Leake labours with great zeal, and 
with apparent success, to fix the localities of the various fallen buildings of 
the ancient city, of which he has given a plan reduced from Mr. Stanhope's. 

In Arcadia was situated the city of Mantineia, celebrated as the scene of 
the battle where Epaniinondas fell. It was in later times called Antigonia; 
its modern name is Palcopoli, the ancient city. Among the scenes of 
desolation which Greece presents in every part," says (\)lonel Ticake, 
“ there is none more striking to the traveller who has read Pausanias than 
the Mantinice. Instead of the large fortified city, and the objects which 
dfgnified the approach from Tcgea, namely, the Stadium, the Hippodrome, 
the temple of Neptune, and other monuments, the landscape now presents 
only rocky ridges, enclosing a still more naked plain." Some relics of the 
Homan additions to the ancient city may be found. Of Pallantium, one of 
the oldest cities of Arcadia, not a trace remains. 

The site of Sparta, in Laconia, is the topic of a lengthened inquiry in 
the w'ork before us. What was once the scat of a celebrated capital, thirty 
centuries back, is now a vast corn-field, with eminences discovering ruins 
of wTought stones. The only considerable^ relics of Hellenic w^orkman- 
ship are the theatre, the remains of which, Colonel Ijcakc tells us, arc daily 
decreasing, as it serves for Vi^tone- quarry to Mistra and the surrounding coun- 
try ; some doors constructed rather rudely, of three stones, and buried almost 
to the soffit, and an ancient briilgc over the Trypiotiko, or rivers of IV^pi,* 
which is still in use. Colonel Leake remarks that the dejith of the door 
frames (just mentioned) in the ground shews the height to which the ruins 

h,! « lir’ is singular that neither Paus.mlas nor any other ancient authority 
has mentioned tins lively and pcrennidl ilvuici, which bkirtb the bite of Sparta on the south. 
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of the city liave raised the surface, and ‘‘ leaves great reason to believe that 
some of tlie works of art existing in the time of Pausanias may be found 
amidst the accumulated soil." He has given an excellent exposition of the 
description of Sparta by the writer just referred to, in illustration of a 
valuable topographical sketch of the ruins. 

In the course of his survey of Laconia, Colonel Leake found an inscrip- 
tion of a curious character in a Greek cottage. The author's narrative of 
this incident will afford a glimpse of the domestic economy and habits of the 
modern Greeks. 

As we approach the Finikiotika kalyvia, the inhabitants fly and hide them- 
selves. I soon get admission, however, into the best cottage in the village, in 
which the first object that meets my eye is an inscribed marble. The house is 
constructed, in the usual manner, of mud, with a coating of plaster ; the roof 
is thatched, which is not a very common mode of covering the cottages in 
Greece. There is a raised earthen semicircle at one end for the fire, without 
any chimney ; towards the other, a low partition, formed of the same mate- 
rial as the walls, separates the part of the building destined for the family from 
that which is occupied by the oxen and asses used on the farm, one door serv- 
ing for both apartments. The usual articles of furniture of a Greek cottage 
are ranged, or hung around, namely, a loom, barrel-shaped wicker baskets, 
plastered with mud, for holding corn, a sieve, spindles, some copper cooking- 
vessels, and two lyres. The floor is the bare earth, covered, like the walls, 
with a coat of dried mud. An oven attached to the outside of the building, 
and in the garden some beans, artichokes, and a vine trailed over the roof, 
indicate a su))crior degree of affluence or industry. The inscribed marble is 
inserted in the wall on one side of the door, and turns out to be an interesting 
monument. It was erected in honour of Caius Julius Eurycles, who, in the 
time of Strabo, was governor of Laconia, and was so powerful that the island 
of Cythera was his private property, llis name is inscribed on the Lacedae- 
monian coinage in brass, struck under his government. Strabo adds, that 
Eurycles abused the friendship of the Roman emperor so much as to excite an 
insurrection, which, however, soon ceased in consequence of his death. 
Pausanias tells us, that he built a magnificent bath at Corinth. On the present 
marble, unfortunately, the name of the dedicating city^is not mentioned. The 
master of the cottage, when he returns home in the evening from his labour in 
the fields, tells me that he found the stone at Blitra, ns they call some ruins 
near Kavo-Xyli, and that a Turk, who is now dead, advised him to convey it 
to his house : “ But how do I know,” he adds, “ that it may not bring some 
mischief upon my house, having belonged perhaps to some church ?’* The 
Turk’s reason for being unwilling to have any thing to do with the marble, was 
because It had been a work of the infidels. The mischief contemplated b}' 
the Greek was my arrival with men and horses, which he thought would bring 
expense upon him, if nothing worse- While I was at dinner five oxen entered, 
and took up their abode for the night behind the low partition. 

The inscription is given at the end of the third volume, with a vast num- 
ber of others, ns follows : 

Passing over the very full delineation of Laconia, which was carefully 
investigated by our author as far ns its most southern extremity, the Trona- 
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rian promontory, in the peninsula of Mani,* wc proceed with him to Mes- 
senia. 

On his route thither from Kalaniata, the very ancient Pharip, and An- 
driissa, Colonel Ijoake discovered the ruins of a llonian buildinf^, apparently 
a palace, in an uncommon state of preservation, part of the roof still 
remaining’. Messene, its ruin at least, is situated at a short distance 
from Andrussa. The road near Messene is, “at every step, bordered or 
crossed by ancient foundations, mixed with pieces of columns, and the re- 
mains of buildings/' Colonel Leake entered the ruined city by the northern 
gale, the same described by Pausanias, which our author describes as “ one 
of the finest specimens of Greek military architecture in existence.” It is 
double, with an intermediate circular court of sixty-two feet diameter, in 
the wall of which, near the outer gate, there is a niche on each side for a 
statue, with an inscription over it, one of which is legible, indicating that 
the niche and its contents had been provided by Quintus Plotiiis Euphe- 
inion : Ko^vra? y £7r£<o-xgi;flCw-6y C’olonel Ticake notices the 

peculiar form of the verb: but \7cua-x,^va,l^a for £7n<rKgvct^a> might be merely a 
blunder of the artist. This gate, he adds, is but one of the fine specimens 
of Hellenic architecture among the ruins of Messene: some of the fortili- 
cations built under the orders of Epaminoiulas are still remaining, showing 
the military architecture of the Greeks when at its highest point. These 
ancient ruins arc constructed entirely of large squared blocks without rub- 
ble or cement. The other defences, like the generality of Greek works of 
this kind, consist of an exterior and interior facing of masonry, filled 
behveeri with rubble : the facings are, in general, formed of ccjual and 
parallel courses, but not always of rectangular stones. The details oftliese 
very curious remains are given with considerable fullness, and are illustrated, 
as usual, with an excellent plan. 

Wc pass over the interesting particulars regarding Sphacteria and Cory- 
pliasium, to Neleian P}lus, the scene of a late memorable naval engage- 
ment. Of this ancient demesne, our author gives a good plan and chart 
(though he does not profess to clear up the diflieulties as to the site of the 
Ncstorian city), find he disserts, with great skill and learning, upon the 
topography of the Messenian province, illustrating liis dissertation by an 
admirable map. 

In a subsequent visit to Arcadia, he examines the remains of Megalopolis, 
or the Great City, built by Epaminondas; they consist of little besides its 
“mountain of a theatre,” and the site of the Agora, or forum, which fur- 
nish some elucidation of the description of the city by Pausanias : amongst 
the ruins of the Agora are Doric shafts two feet eight inches in diameter. 

(^oloncl Leake's second journey embraced those parts, of Achaia, Eleia, 
Arcadia, and Laconia unvisited in his former journey, Corinthia, l^hliasia, 
and 8ic)onia. Ifc embarked at Epakto (^Naupactus), crossed the strait of 
Lepaiito, and landed in the Morca, near Patras, or Patra?, whence he 
commenced his survey of the maritime parts of Achaia. Neither here nor 
in the adjoining tenitory of the Eleia arc Hellenic remains so abundant as 
* Some iniercslinp; extracts from a Romaic poem acscriptivc of Maiii arc given by Col. Leake. 
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elsewhere ; for tliis circumstance Colonel Leake assigns very sufficient rea- 
sons, one of which is the peculiar soil of Eleia, which is extremely subject 
to alluvial changes. It is some consolation to consider, however, that such 
a soil is best adapted speedily to conceal, and therefore to preserve works of 
art; and thus, ^‘if there is less above ground in the Eleia than in any of 
the provinces of Greece, there may be more below the surface.'* I'he only 
visible remains of Elis are a few dispersed and shapeless fragments of brick 
walls. 

The remains of Psophis, or Trlpotama, as it is now called, in Arcadia, 
are the subject of a good plan and description in the work before ns; as 
arc those of Tiryns or Tirynthus (kcc/. Paleo Anapli), a fortress of the 
C}cloi>ian architecture, of which C'olonel Leake has given an elaborate 
description. ^Mlomer,” as he observes, ^‘in using the words re 

shews that the walls, which Pau-^anias regarded with so much 
wonder, were ecpially an object of regard with the poet.” 

Further specimens of the Cyclopiaii st^lc were seen by Colonel Leake at 
]\I>cen.T; e.g. the most fincicnt parts of the walls of the citadel, the entire 
circuit of which still subsists, and in some places the ruined walls arc fifteen 
or twenty feet high. Our author's excellent description of this ancient city, 
of the “ gale of lions,” and of the Spilia, or subterraneous “ trca‘<ury of 
Atreus,” we can only glance at : it will be read by the architectural anti- 
(piarian w itii great pleasure, lie observes that nothing can more strongly 
shew the extreme anliquily of the remains at Mycenm, and that they really 
belong to the remote ages to which they are ascribed by Pausanias, than the 
singularity of some parts of them, and their general dissimilarity to other 
1 [ellenic remains.” 

The dcscrij)tions of the remains of Argos, yEgina, the temple on Mount 
Panhellenium, of Avhicli the magnificent remains will continue, as long as 
they exist, to attract persons of taste from every civilized nation ot the 
globe;” of the Posidonian Tra»zen, of Corinth and Sieyon, of the topo- 
graphy of the battle-scenes in ancient Greek history, &c. &c., we must 
leave altogether unnoticed; and contenting ourselves with this imperfect 
anal} sis of half only of Colonel Leake's work, shall sum up our opinion of 
it in a few words : these volumes arc indispensable to the student ol’ ancient 
Greek history and geography, as well as to the intelligent traveller in Greece ; 
and, they ought to be, and we doubt not that they will be, iound in every 
classical library. 

Our notice of the other works intended to be reviewed in this article, 
which has extended itself to a sufficient length already, must be deferred. 
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ON TRANSLATION OF CHINESE POETRY, 

To THE Editor. 

Sill : Being an admirer and a student of Chinese literature, I trust you will 
give a place in tlie Asiatic Journal to a few observations upon Mr. Davis’s ver- 
sion of the Chinese novel, entitled the Fortunate Union, 

Previous to the publication of this work, there appeared an article in the 
Quartcrlj/ Revieiv on the Sorrows of IldUy and on Chinese poetry in general, 
in which the attention of the public was called to the Chinese novel, as then 
about to appear. Amongst other culogiums bestowed upon Mr. Davis, the 
reviewer was pleased to say that that gentleman was the only person capable of 
rendering Chinese verse. By this sweeping commendation, he would endea- 
vour to cast into the shade a translation of a poetical work,^ published some 
years since, from that diiHcult language, on account of a few inclegancics and 
ungrammatical constructions.f My opinion, on the contrary, is (and my 
opportunities have, perhaps, enabled me to appreciate Mr. Davis* talents as a 
translator of Chinese more justly than the Quarterly reviewer), that Mr. 
Davis, with all his advantages of long study, local experience, and native 
assistance, judging from the specimens he has given in the Fortunate Union^ is 
unable to render Chinese poetry ; which I shall endeavour to show in the 
course of this letter. 

I would previously advert to a remark by Mr. Davis, in the l.'lth page of 
his preface to the translation of the Fortunate Union, when noticing some of 
the Chinese honorary titles : ** but to tack such household appendages as 
^ mistress ’ and * miss ’ to foreign names like the Chinese, can only be attended 
with ridiculous effect, and certainly does not convey a just impression of the 
original.” This remark seems intruded unnecessarily upon the reader, with an 
invidious allusion to the Chinese Courtship and the Affectionate Pair, It happens 
that in the Fortunate Union, the name of the heroine, Shwuy-ping-sin, never 
occurs (and it occurs nearly two hundred times) without the term Scaou’tsca^f 

in postfixed, which can only be rendered “ Miss and I am confident 
that Mr. Davis could not converse for five minutes with any respectable 
Chinese without using, where the conversation required it, the correponding 
complimentary epithets of “ Mr.,” “Mrs.,” “ Master,” or “ Miss:” Chinese 
etiquette, in personal intercourse, ns well as in books, demands them. 

If Mr. Davis will be at the trouble of looking into Dr. Morrison’s View of 
China, under the “ Nine Ranks,” he will notice that Chinese ladies have as 
many terms of respect as those of England. 

At page 18, Mr. Davis criticises M. Reinusat’s translation of the following 
verse in the “It is singular,” Mr. Davis remarks, “that M. 

Reinusat should have misunderstood the meaning of lines so simple as the 
following : , 

^ ^ in X T 

in M $>] }k -fi n 'M 

‘ Mais ce n’est pas le meritc ct la renommee (pii remuent le mondc, 

Est-il bon de recevoir ainsi rho.spitalite cn tons lieux ?* 

« The Chinrae ConrtfJiip, by Mr. P. P. Thoms. 

t It i«. lonjc-aured that Mr. Davis aided the writer in the Quai lnrl}/ (from the reply to M. R^musat) 
when reviewing the .S«n mva of Hun and Chinese poetry. 1 hope Ups is not Ihe fai t. 
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*‘The very opposite,*' says Mr. Davis, “is the sense of the original;” and 
he renders it thus : 

* If talent and reputation did not move (or aifect) the whole empire. 

How could he every where meet with such reception ?* 

While I do not approve of M. Remusat’s rendering, I am certain that Mr. 
Davis has not hit the sense, simple as the lines are; I should translate them 
thus : 

“ Is it not wealth and fame that affect or move the whole empire ? 

How then, but in every place (possessing such talents) must he not meet 
with kind reception ?” 

The third character should be read in the sense of tsae St “ wealth,” not 
literary attainments, for that is understood in ming, “ fame** or “ reputation,” 
the result of talent. The same idea occurs in Dr. Morrison’s Dialogues, at 

page 61, and in the Pa-tsae-tsze, where lemming ^ “ gain and reputation,” 

occurs instead of fsac-ming ^ ^ “ talent and reputation.” From the latter 
work I quote the following line, which, in connexion with what precedes it, 
may be thus rendered : 

^ d *] -s K 

“ It is gain or fame that incessantly drags us through life,” 

I shall now submit to your readers a comparison between Mr. Davis* version 
of the poetry contained in the first two chapters of the Fortunate Union, and 
what I contend to be the right version. The reader will be enabled, from this 
comparison, to form his own judgment of the propriety of the sweeping com* 
mendation bestowed upon Mr. Davis. 


Chapteb. I. 


Jf/’. Davis' Translation, 

Though broad those hills and rivers, be* 
neath yon broad heaven ; 

Though countless ages follow ages gone 
by; 

As one generation of men succeeds to 
another. 

How few the heroes and worthies of our 
race ! 

Sleeping or awake, he still seeks, still rest, 
lessly thinks of her; 

VMlh natural feelings — who is there but 
loves arched eye-brow’s ? 

Were it not for the obstacles that distract 
his thoughts, 

Here were the examples among mortals of 
a perfect union.* 

To die for his prince is the proper duty of 
a faithful minister: 

To mourn for his father completes the obli- 
gations of a pious son ; 


A Xew Translation, 

Since the mountains, rivers, and the ex- 
panse of heaven W'ere formed, 

Countless ages of ages have passed away ; 

And though the present generation suc- 
ceeds furnter generations, 

Ilow few of our youths have become wor- 
thies ! i, e. are distinguished for emi- 
nent virtue ! 

Whether sleep or awake, he again and 
uguin thought of his beloved ; 

Having natural feelings, who but loves 
arched eye-brows {ijc, the fair) ? 

Patiently wait, without desponding; for 
by persevering, 

Those who delight in song never foil of a 
response. 

The minister, who dies for his prince, 
proves himself loyal. 

Ami he who mourns a deceased father, a 
most dutiful son. 


* On this line Mr. Davis has the following note: ** In the original, chang-suif, " losing and accom- 
pany,*' Is a phrase for marriage. 1 beg to ditfer from Mr. is. 

Asiat.Jour. N .S.Vob. 2. No. 5. V 
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Ulr, Davis* Translation. A New Translation- 


Though men’s inclinations unite them in 
a hundred diflerent ways, 

Tlic ‘ five relations’ are, after all, the most 
important. 

Let the crafty ami wicked cease to boast 
tlic depth of their wisdom, 

Wlio kno««» hut detection may unexpect- 
edly overtake them ? 

Friend, t it is superfluous to attempt blind- 
ing men’s eyes, 

There is a heaven above that exercises a 
constant vigilance. 

The heart in its trouble finds no place of 
rest ; 

The mind in its bitterness thinks only of 
grief. 

Say not that to weep belongs only to babes 
and women ; 

The bravest, struck by sorrow, will somc> 
limes weep. 

In every affair, to act with composure is 
the character of courage : 

When the time of exertion arrives, the 
resources of the mind are all required. 

Were mere brute rage considered as the 
quality of a hero. 

Real merit wouhl not once in a thousand 
ycari acquire its due fame. 


Of the affairs of government, that arc 
allotted man, though great. 

Nothing is of equal importance with the 
five relative duties.* 

'17ie artful and crafty, though they lay 
deep schemes, should not boast. 

Who knows, but that, when detected, they 
will appear asliaving no minds? 

I advise you, sir, on no account to attempt 
to deceive man. 

For the mirror of the azure skies descends, 
that man might look into it. 

The heart, when intensely grieved, know's 
of no place of rest ; 

While the mind in its agony is relieved by 
commiseration. 

Say not then that tears become only chil- 
dren ; 

For the brave, when tlioir feelings are 
wounded, also shed tears. 

In the faithful discharge of official duties, 
to be undismayed evinces fortitude ; 

Rut when ensnared, to have that on 
which to rest, shews the greatness of 
the soul. 

Were high feelings alone to be allowed to 
constitute bravery. 

The heroic deeds of tlic last thousand years 
w ould be a mere sound. 


Chapter II. 


In the affairs of the w'orld, all declare the 
forms prescribed are the most essential; 

But there are occasions wiicn even these 
must be suspended. 

Le~yingt who broke open the pillar, was 
considered w'isc ; 

Chani^-kien, who gave notice of bis ap- 
proach, was accounted good for no- 
thing. 

You must look for the hare near the wood, 
and ill the grass ; 

Take a lesson from tlic birds of prey in 
seizing their game : 

Know that, setting aside the ordinary rules 
and prescriptions. 

There is a right of acting according to the 
changes of circumstances. 


In government, we may cxultingly affirm, 
that propriety is the first law : 

Who, acquainted with propriety and de- 
corum, cherish unlawful, hankering 
desires ? 

l.c- 1 /iiig, by breaking open the pillar, evinc- 
ed bis wisdom, 

But Chang hicn, by throwing down the 
door, from lecherous motives, was 
never esteemed virtuous. 

From amidst the grass and the jungle the 
hare may lie caught — 

So also the stork and cormorant, how not 
w\inderfiil ! 

Know then that the national established 
usages alter not, 

For sudden changes transfer the power 
into other hands. 


+ Those duties which exist tictwccn a prince and his minister, father and son, liusband and wife, chler 
and younRcr brothers, and friends. 

t K«im IS fiLfiucntly rendered “ sir,” but never •* friend.” The scoihj of the passage will not licar such 
<in opitbel. 
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On Tianalalion oj Chinese Poet ft/. 


Mr. VavU* Tmndalion. 

To explore the tiger's den belongs to the 
valour of the hero ; 

To trace the fox’s flight, proves the saga- 
city of the experienced : 

The restoration of the pearl to II'^poo 
lleen 

Proves, that once in a thousand years there 
may be a Leuliow. 

ITis coming was caused by anxiety for his 
father, 

llis departure was in order to escape from 
trouble : 

Would you know the destinies connected 
with his movements. 

Heaven has not revealed them. 


A New Translation. 

To enter the den of a tiger indicates valour 
and bravery. 

While to trace the artful fox’s steps, tl;c 
sagacity of the experienced. 

If you would meet with Fung-choo, re- 
turn to Ilo-poo, 

For once in a thousand years one may 
meet with a duke Ifcii-yu. 

His coming was caused by anxiety for l>is 
father, 

His departure doubtless was to avoid cala- 
mity. 

Were you to inquire respecting his des- 
tinies. 

Venerable heaven has not yet revealed 
them. 


Since the publication of the Fortunate Umon^ I have been favoured with a 
sight of Mr. Davis’ paper on Chinese poetry, inserted in the Transactions of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. On the whole, I consider it very creditable to Mr. 
Davis’ talents and industry. His remarks are generally judicious, and his 
arrangement good. I only regret that he did not pay more attention to the 
meaning of the verses, at the conunencement of his work, which he has trans- 
lated. I^est 1 should be thought wanting in candour, I beg to lay before your 
readers all the stanzas that Mr. Davis gives to the 19th page, with the excep- 


tion of those which occur in the 15th 
dered. 

Mr. Davis' Translation. 

1 . 

Kaou-tsoo rose— and the race of Ilfui was 
established 

Until the reign of Hcaou-ping — when 
Wong-mang usurped the empire. 

Kw’ang-woo rose — and established the 
eastern family of Han : 

After enduring four hundred ycars—the 
Han ended with Hcen.te : 

Wei, Shiih, and Woo — contended together 
for the empire of Ilun. 

They were called the Tiiiihii; nations, and 
continued till the rise of the two dy- 
nasties Tsin. 

2 . 

When the heart is enlarged by a spark of 
the ethereal intelligence. 

There is neither perturbation nor alarm ; 

There is neither thought nor anxiety. 

But all is moral perfection, and the com- 
plete radiance of truth : 

Where the heavenly principle pour its 
light. 

The root of a virtuous disposition is per- 
iected : 


and 16th pages, which are well ren- 

A New Trandation. 

1. 

On Knou-tsoo ascending the throne— the 
family of llan was established, 

Which flourislied till Ileaou-ping — when 
Wong-mang revolted. 

On Kwang..woo being crowned— he seized 
on the eastern territory ; 

Thus after four hundred years, the family 
of Hail terminated with the emperor 
Ileen. 

Then the states Woi, Slihh, and Woo, 
strove for the power of Han, 

And were designated the three nations ; 
but were ultimately lost in the two 
Tsin dynasties. 

2 , 

Ah ! the mind, if not partially illuiiiMied, 
Knows neither perturbation nor alarm. 
Being freed from care and anxiety. 

It delights in what is most lioly and just. 
Wherever the heavenly doctrines are dif- 
fused, 

Virtuous principles forth witli take root, 
But associating only once with the de- 
praved, 
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il//*. BavW Tran^hition, 

But once mingling with human frailly, 

The whole man will he subdued und over- 
turned. 

When my ancient guest first returns to our 
neighbourhood, 

I accompany him to the monastery Koo- 
yoong ; 

AVo stroll along together, in search of plea- 
sant walks. 

And then rest our weary footsteps within. 

The priests sit opposite, indulging their 
tongues in leisure talk : 

AVe look at the distant hills, and remark 
the unchanging features of nature. 

Carried on by the stream of conversc,^we 
forget the day is closing, 

But at last, turning our beads homeward, 
we listen to the vesper bell. 

4 . 

See the five variegated peaks of yon moun- 
tain, connected like the fingers of the 
hand. 

And rising up from the south, as a wall 
midway to heaven : 

At night it would pluck from the inverted 
concave the stars of the milky way; 

During the day it explores the zenith, and 
plays with the clouds : 

The rain has ceased— and the shining sum- 
mits arc apparent in the void expanse; 

Tlic moon is up — it looks like a bright 
pearl over the expanded palm : 

One might imagine that the Great Spirit 
had stretched forth an arm 

From far— from beyond the sca—and was 
numbering tlie nations. 


A New Translation, 

The five cardinal virtues are for ever 
thrown down. 

3 . 

When my esteemed friend first came to 
my abode, 

lie accompanied me to the monastery 
Koo-yung. 

As w'e sauntered along, W'c were delighted 
with the prospect ; 

Being fatigued, wc entered to rest our- 
selves. 

The priest, disengaged, handsomely en- 
tertained us, 

And conducted us to survey the hills which 
change not. 

Intent on our rambles, wc forgot that the 
day was receding, 

AV'heii, on retracing our steps, we heard 
the sound of the evening bell. 

4 . 

Behold yon mountain witli five variegated 
peaks, connected like the fingers, 

Gradually ascend from Yen-cliow till they 
half reach the globular heavens ! 

At night, from thence it seems easy to 
pluck the constellation Tow ; 

In the morning, there the highest and 
lowest clouds sport with the ascend- 
ing smoke. 

AVlien the rains have fallen, tlie beautiful 
bamboos arc seen growing in the air ; 

And tlic moon, that bright gem, as she 
goes forth, appears as if suspended 
from a hand. 

Doubtless from thence, the Great Spirit, 
stretching forth his arm 

From beyond the seas, is numbering the 
state Chung-yuen. 


ON FELICITOUS RAINS. 


• • • « 

The vernal winds obscure the clouded sun ; 

It is the season for all things in nature to 
germinate ; 

Let us convey an exhortation to the hus- 
bandman, 

Tiiat he delay not the business of las wes- 
tern fields. 

Die green foliage of tlie willows has not 
yet shaded the path, 

But the peach-blossoms already cover the 
grove. 

Every inanimate thing seems to feel tlic in- 
fluence of the season; 


* • * • 

A»\’^licn the vernal w inds disperse the clouds 
from the sun, 

Then it is tiiat all nature begins to gerini. 
natc ; 

Let us therefore now exhort the husband- 
man 

That he delay not the business of the wes- 
tern fields. 

bee, while the beautiful willows have not 
yet obscured the path. 

That the blosaoms of the peach trees cover 
the grove. 

Since all nature now accords with the sea. 
son, 
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Shall I then be unmindful of the purposes How may I disregard the mind of hca. 

of heaven, ven ? 

Like some who lean on their tables, and Alas ! there are those who lean on the table 
grow unprofitably old, till old. 

Who exert not their strength in the proper And who at proper seasons never exert 
time? their strength. 

The rain falls in drops before my rude Leaning on the door, they merely watch 
door.way the falling drops. 

As I stroll about, or sit, immersed in such And whether walking or sitting, appear 
meditation. lost in [vague] thought, 

Mr. Davis, at page 13, when speaking of the metrical quantity of Chinese 
poetry, conceives that he has discovered what had never occurred to the mind 
of any European, that the hcptamctric Chinese verse was subject to a ccesural 
pause near the middle of the line. Now this was noticed some years since; 
and it seems almost impossible to read averse of this description, and under- 
stand it, without perceiving it. Yet Mr. Davis seems to have doubted his 
discovery, for after referring “ to a gentleman whose profound knowledge of 
the language rendered him a very competent judge in all matters connected 
with it, he became persuaded of the existence of the fact.*' We are then 
informed, “ that a Sew-tsae (Mr. D.’s teacher) is summoned into the room to 
read out the longer measures of verse in a slow and deliberate manner when, 
wonderful, “ the ccesura fell exactly after the fourth character !** The object 
of Mr. Davis’s paper being a treatise of Chinese poetry, a mere statement 
that the heptametric verse was subject to a caesural pause, would have been 
sufficient, particularly with the explanation he has given. The literal render- 
ing of a single line is sufficient to make it apparent to every reader ; for example : 

World affairs — hurry hurry — not have limit,’*^ 

Mr. Davis Englishes it by— 

“ The affairs of the world are all hurry and trouble — without end,” 

But what shall we say of Mr. Davis’s discovery, if wc apply his remarks to 
the two first stanzas which occur in the Fortunate Union^ which are also hepta- 
mctric verses ? He will there perceive, on reading it deliberately, that in the 
second line of the first stanza, the csesural pause does not follow after the 
fourth character, as he would have us believe, but after the third; and, in the 
second and third lines of the second stanza, that it falls immediately after the 
second character in each line, instead of the fourth. The fact is, that this 
kind of metre does not depend upon the certain fall of the caesural pause 
after the fourth character, though its excellence is considerably heightened 
thereby^ but on the quantity of the line ; and where narration and description 
occur, it must take its chance, as these verses sufficiently prove. 

Whilst I regret that Mr. Davis, amongst so many novels as are contained in 
the literature of China, did not choose one which had not been before trans- 
lated (for the Fortunate Union had appeared in an ETnglish dress, though very 
imperfectly rendered), yet I cannot withhold my thanks from him for this, as 
well as his other translations from the Chinese, as a great favour conferred 
upon the public. 1 hope his next work will be a translation of the Shc-king^ 
if illustrated by historical notices of persons and events ; an undertaking that 
would have done honour to the talents of Sir George Staunton. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

* The Chinese language being mouosyllubic, these seven words ore ui' course expressed by us many 

monosyllables. 
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THE LAND-TAX IN INDIA.* 

Of the legislative acts ffamed by the India Company for the executive 
administration ol’ their now enormous empire, by far the lar^^est portion has 
been directed to the important subject of revenue. It is a subject, how- 
ever, so destitute of tlic attractions which fascinate public attention, and 
consists for the most part of sucfi dry and uninteresting details, that it is 
not to be wondered at, if it has received, neither from the <reneral reader, 
nor from those whose duly it is to be acquainted with all the elements of 
Indian policy, the full consideration to wdiich it is entitled. It requires also 
such extensive and minute local knowledge, that the most persevering in- 
quirer, without that ad\ antage, might despair of being able to wind him- 
self into the labyrinth of our financial system in India, whatever diligence 
or general information he might bring to the task. Nor is it at all singular 
that, even in India itself, the scicnc'c of finance, considered as the means 
of raising a revenue for the exigencies of the state, that shall prove the 
most easy of collection, and the least oppressive upon those by whom it is 
contributed, should be still in its infancy. Many of the ablest and most 
experienced of the Company's servants in that country (and it is a service 
which lias been always fruitful of groat talent) arc but partially ac- 
quainted with many important facts relative to its diversilied soils, its various 
climates, and the productive energies of its population. And when it is 
considered that the existence of the Company as a territorial power took 
place only in J7()0, and that an impenetrable curtain has always concealed 
from our inspection the moral and social character of the natives, which we 
have never contemplated but in those artificial and studied attitudes which 
it presents in formal and ofticial intercourses ; the slow growth of intelli- 
gence upon a subject at once so intricate and uninviting, may without 
difliculty be accounted for. Hence it has arisen that every successive 
scheme for the final adjustment of Indian revenue has heretofore proceeded 
upon an absolute ignorance of the nature and qualities of the Hindu tenures, 
and the original rights inherent in the occupiers of the soil. 

Amongst the many momentous topics, however, relative to our Indian 
empire, the taxation imposed upon the immense agricultural races by whom 
it is peopled, and by whose productive industry the w hole of its revenue is 
supplied, must at no distant period force itself upon the attention of Parlia- 
ment and the Clompany, with an importunity which can no longer be cither 
evaded or resisted. The magnitude of the subject is apparent from the 
fact, that the revenue of India is derived from a tax upon land equal to 
more than the whole surplus profit of every field. , TIic (|uCsiions, therefore, 
which relate to a fiscal impost of so vast an extent, must be of awful 
interest to the people on wliom it is levied, to the government by wliom it 
is collected, and eventually to the commercial intercourse of Hreat Britain 
with that important member of her empire. 

C'olonel Briggs, the enlightened and accomplished author of the tracts 

* The Present Land-Tax in India coii-sidcrcil as a measure of Finance, in order to slicw Its En'ectson 
tJic Government and Pcoi)lc of that Country, and on the Commerce of Great Uritam. In three Parts. 
tNot imblibheil.) 
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now before us, investigates the subject with the most candid impartiality, and, 
at the same time, with a zeal for the moral and political improvement of 
the natives of India, which, to their honour be it stated, is at the present 
moment the acknowledged characteristic of all the most intelligent members, 
civil and military, of the Company's service. His more immediate object is 
the meritorious one of facilitating the inquiries of the two houses of Parliament, 
before whom the whole Kast-Jndia question is pending, by bringing before 
tliem a great collateral, if not primary, question, the relative share of the 
produce u hich the land of India ought to contribute towards the exigencies 
of the state: a question that fields to no other in importance, since it in- 
volves in its remote consequences the existence itself of the British as- 
cendancy in India. With this view, the author institutes a rapid inquiry 
into the origin of the land-tax, under the native governments, and traces 
from its source the several variations it has undergone under our own rule ; 
thus sheu'ing, by facts deduced from historical records, “ what was, what 
has been, and what is the practice,’' in order that his readers may be 
enabled to judge of the excellence or defects of each successive system." 

In the first part of this truly valuable disipiisition, it has been established, 
we think most satisfactorily, and with an accuracy of historical investigation 
that is highly creditable to the industry of the author, that in all ancient 
countries a ient/i of the produce was the limit of taxation on land. It 
appears from the most authentic traditions, that this was the proportion 
paid under the ohl dynasties of Hindustan. In the South of India, Cey- 
lon, Travancore, Cochin, and Koorg, exhibit at this very day striking 
attestations to this important fact. The laws of Menu, which in all pro- 
bability claim an antiquity of at least eight or nine centuries before the 
Christian era, limit the demand of the sovereign or stale to a twelfth, an 
eighth, or a sixth, according to the properties of the soil, and u'here great 
emetgeticies arise, a fourth, it is held, may be lawfully demanded. This 
extreme point, the ancient taxation of India seems never to have exceeded ; 
and this point it reached only on those extraordinary occasions, when a 
rigid necessity dictates its own laws. The law of the sixth was promul- 
gated by Vidyaranya, the great legislator of Southern India, in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, and may be traced without interruption in Dindi- 
gul, Coimbetoor, and Canara, down to Hydcr Ali's invasion of those 
provinces in J70;5. Col. Briggs, from these facts, draws this important 
inference : — That under no Hindu government, of which there exists any 
record, did the land-tax exceed one-sixth of the produce. Abundant con- 
firmation of this fact is to be traced in the Mahommedan historians. 
Ferishta states the land-tax in Cashmere lo have been limited to a sixth, on 
its first occupation by the Moslems; and Abul Fazel, in the Jj/een Adieri, 
expressly states the ancient Hindu tax to have been exactly that proportion. 

Having proved by a series of historical positions, which we deem lo be 
unans^^'erabIe, that, in the Hindu institutions, the occupant of the land 
was its sole proprietor; that the demand on him, for his contribution to the 
state, was a species of income-tax, and that this contingent in time of 
peace was fixed, but liable to increase in war, and that it invariably left a 
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certain surplus profit to the owner, equivalent to a rent, and that the sove- 
reign never claimed to he the proprietor of the soil, but onl^ of the 
land-tax, which land-tax he collected throii«h the local agents, and ex- 
pended for the purposes of the government, — the author proceeds to shew 
what was the law and pracliec of the Mahoinmedans. 

It is an interesting feature in the ancient polity of Hindustan (\vc refer 
our readers to (^ol. Briggs accurate delineation of it), that each Hindu 
\illage had its distinct municipality, and that over a certain number of 
villages there was an hereditary chief and accountant, each possessing 
great local influence and authority, and certain territorial domains. The 
IVIahomincdans soon saw tlie expediency of preserving this admirable in- 
stitution, and it was through the influence of these officers that the Hindus 
became reconciled to their rule. Alla-ood-Deen, indeed, the most cruel 
and rapacious of the Delhi race of sovereigns, imposed a tax equal 
to the value of half the produce, and under his stern and savage govern- 
ment, universal misery and indigence depopulated the country. But under 
the Affgan kings of Delhi this barbarous policy was abandoned. It was the 
principle of Sheer Shah to limit the demand of the so\ereign to one-fourth 
of the produce in grain (a proportion which in times of public necessity 
had been occasionally exacted by the Hindu dynasties), or, what is the 
same thing, the amount in money of the fourth of the crop, at the existing 
price of the market. His successors, unfortunately, did not continue the 
same wise and salutary measures ; but the necessity of a reformation in 
the revenue-system forced itself upon tlie mind of Akber, at the close of 
the sixteenth century. This monarch and his ministers, who were men of 
capacity, adopted the maxim of the French economists, — that as all wealth 
arises originally out of the produce of the land, so the land ought to ^ield the 
principal portion of the revenue — and he spared no pains to make as com- 
plete a survey and assessment as w'ere practicable. The estimate was made 
in kind, and his revenue officers were particularly enjoined to receive the 
produce itself, if the cultivator objected to the com mutation price. 
Akber's survey commenced in 1571. It proceeded on the maxim that a 
third of the crop from each cultivator was to be taken, not according to an 
average money-price, but to the actual produce, year after year. Fixed 
money-assessments he well knew would soon prove unequal; but he 
thought, though erroneously, that the division of the actual produce would 
be a more permanent measure. In ten years, Akber discovered his mis- 
take ; and to remedy the evil, he took a tenth part of the aggregate of the 
rates of collection from the commencement of the fifteenth year of 
his reign to the twenty-fourth inclusive, as the annual rate for the ensuing 
ten years. 

Thus, it appears (says Col. Briggs), at a very early period, the scheme of 
Akber to assess fields was discovered, in practice, to be full of embarrassment ; 
and, before his measurements even were completed, he was reduced to the 
necessity of assessing whole villages, and leaving it to the people themselves 
to distribute the portion payable by individuals. 

This is one of the most instructive lessons we could have of the extreme 
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clifliculty'of assessing land in any portion which approaches to the full profit of 
the landlord. The actual measurement, and the nominal assessment of Akber, 
exists at the present day in the village records of those countries wherein they 
were introduced ; but they may be deemed rather objects of curiosity than of 
utility. The village assessment of Akber was adopted by his son Jehangeer, 
and his grandson Shahjehan; and the European travellers who visited India in 
those days speak of the extraordinary prosperity and wealth of the country. 

In every step of the inquiry we meet with abundiint evidence that neither 
the Hindu nor Mahommedan sovereigns ever claimed to be proprietors of any 
part of the soil but of the waste, and lands escheating in default of heirs ; 
nor did they ever pretend to deny the proprietary right. Even Aurungzebe, 
who acknowledged no law but his will, respected the proprietary right of 
the landholder ; and the author quotes the circular instructions * issued to 
his comptrollers in lOdS, as a remarkable illustration of this fact. It 
appears, then, from Col. Briggs’ review of the fiscal regulations of the 
Mahommedan governments, that 

From the oral authority of Mahomed, down to the time of Aurungzebe, 
private property in land has been universally respected by all Mahomedans, 
both in law and in practice ; that this right is not confined to Mahomedans 
alone, but extends to all the subjects, Moslem or Zimmy^ of every Mussulman 
prince. No Mahomedan prince of whom I have ever read claimed the pos- 
sessor’s ownership of the soil ; his right, like that of the Hindoo sovereigns, 
was limited to a portion of the produce, not fixed in money, but regulated 
according to the value of the crop. 

The reply of Gholam Hoossein Khan, one of the most able and intelligent 
Mahomedans in Bengal, to Mr. Shore, the present Lord Tcignmoulh, on this 
point, is full of value. The question is, “ Why did the king purchase lands, 
since he was lord of the country, and might therefore have taken by virtue of 
that capacity ?” 

Answer. The emperor is not so far lord of the soil as to be able to sell or 
otherwise dispose of it at his mere will and pleasure. These are rights be- 
longing only to such a proprietor of land as is mentioned in the first and second 
answers. The emperor is proprietor of the revenue^ but he is not proprietor of 
the soil. Hence it is, when he grants aymas^ altumghaSy and jageers^ he only 
transfers the revenue from himself to the grantee.” 

Upon the death of Aurungzebe, in 1707, the pernicious maxim that 
there was no private property in land, which had been adopted by the latter 
Mussulman viceroys, although in direct contravention of Mahommedan 
law, was blindly recognized by the English. The Bengal territory, when 
it first came into our possession, had long been the scene of civil war, 
foreign invasion, and internal anarchy, and had not yet recovered from 
those disorders. The Company’s servants were ignorant of the language, 
the history, and institutions of the inhabitants. The imbecility of the 
court of Delhi, and the rapacity of the viceroys, the tenure of whose 
office was of a temporary and precarious nature, had encouraged the 
practice of contracting with the zei^indars (hereditary collectors of the 
revenue) to supply a certain sum for tlie current expenditure of the year, 
and to leave to the contractor the whole details of the collection. When the 

* A translation of this document may be found in the Appendix to Patton’s Asiatic Doewnents, p. 339. 
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office of (liwnn, or minister of finance, was conferred upon Lord Clivo, hi 
and when the Viceroy of Bengal found it expedient to transfer the 
country into the hands of the English, in consideration of a certain poition 
of the revenue, adequate to the maintenance of his dignity, it was deemed 
politic still to conduct the public business through the agency of the Viee- 
roy’s officers. The internal condition of the Bengal provinces was wretched 
and impoverished in the extreme : extortion and grinding exiiction, on tiie 
part of the subordinate officers ; fear, evasion, flight, and concealment of 
property, on the part of the cultivators; law and justice wholly extin- 
guished. At length, in 1772, the Company came to the resolution of 
assuming the direct management of the Nawab’s nllairs, and “ stood forth 
as diwan.” New fiscal regulations were attempted. European collectors 
were authorized to contract for the whole revenue, for five years, with the 
highest bidder. At this period Warren Hastings was Clovernor-Ceneral. 
He was diffident of his own knowledge of the relative rights of the ryots 
and the zemindars, and for that reason proposed that during the five years' 
settlement minute investigations should be instituted, in order to obtain a suf- 
ficient degree of information on the subject to enable government to decide 
on the best means of collecting the revenue in future. It is to be lamented 
that these investigations w’crc not carried into etfcct. When the zemindars 
became simply the farmers of the revenue, on condition of paying a stipu- 
lated sum, in default of which their property was made liable to the amount 
of the defalcation, many of them were dispossessed, and their family estates 
confiscated to make good their payments ; and the sale of zemindaries be- 
came gradually so extensive as to call loudly for redress. In 178*1, the 
24th Geo. III. c. 25 passed, enjoining the Company to inquire into the 
prevailing complaints respecting the deprivation of the zemindaries, and 
the oppressive exactions made upon tlic rajahs, zemindars, and other land- 
holders. But the evil still continued ; and the same ignorance on the sub- 
ject prevailed, although a gleam of light appears to have glanced across 
the mind of Sir John McPherson, who in a minute, dated in 1786, seems 
to have arrived at the Socratic boundary of liumnn knowledge, viz. that 
nothing was yet known in the revenue line. “ One thing,” he observes, 

is certain ; nothing was more complete, more simple, correct, and sys- 
tematic, than tlie ancient revenue system of this country. It was formed 
so as to protect the people who paid it from oppression, and secure to the 
sovereign his full and legal rights. 

“ The accounts of every village are kept, on the part of the ryots, by 
an accountant of their own free election^ called a mocuddum or potail, 
which accountant settles the just dues of government with officers on the 
part of government called putwarries. After adjusting their accounts re- 
spectively, they both repair, or send deputies at stated periods, to the 
pnncipal town of the district, with their accounts and collections, to be 
rendered to their respective principals, viz. the zemindar and the ca- 
nungoe.*' 

Lord Cornwallis arrived in India with a strong conviction of the de- 
fectiveness of the existing system of administration, and unfortunately with 
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a prepossession in favour of a scheme, which he had long revolved in his 
mind, of creating a number of great landed proprietors, and of esta- 
blishing a sort of landed aristocracy on the European model. He had 
imbibed also the favourite, but erroneous doctrine, that the zemindars were 
the real landlords of the districts they superintended ; and to these notions 
he adhered with a tenacity which nothing could shake, and in the teeth of 
evidence, which on all sides assailed him, of their fallacy and inexpediency. 

The sentiments,” says Col. Briggs, of the Governor-General, spread 
through the service, the majority of whose members were as ignorant of 
the institutions as they were of the history and the language of the country ; 
and those sentiments received general assent.” Information, without which 
it was extreme temerity to proceed, v\’as wholly disregarded, and a minute 
local scrutin^y which some of the collectors had demanded as a necessary 
preliminary to a new settlement, expressly prohibited.* 

The proposed settlement, in the first instance, embraced only ten years, 
but if a{)proved of at home, it was to be declared permanent, and to limit 
for ever the government demand on the districts; those districts being 
deemed private estates, conferred in perpetuity on the revenue contractors. 
Mr. Shore (the present Lord 'rcignmouth), who thus far had concurred 
with Lord Cornwallis, and participated in his errors, began to be shaken 
in his opinions by the reports which poureil in from all quarters, and entered 
a strong minute against hastily conferring rights in perpetuity, which might 
ultimately be found to belong to others. Lord Cornwallis, with a firmness 
which resembles obstinacy, persisted in the measure. No sooner was the 
scheme promulgated, than the real proprietors began to make themselves 
known in all directions. Even waste lands and jungle found their ancient 
and rightful claimants. In its practical operation, the scheme was ridicu- 
lously unsuccessful. The new landed proprietors were for the greater part 
reduced to beggary and ruin by defalcations to government, which involve<l 
the seizure and sale of their private and patrimonial estates. On the other 
liaud, the government were assailed with loud complaints against the new 
landlords. It was discovered too late, that the real proprietors had been 
overlooked ; but the fiat had gone forth. I'he scheme has l>een truly de- 
scribed as ‘‘ a proceeding, the apology for which may be good intention, 
but which could have been conceived only by political presumption, and 
executed by absolute power.” Aflcr a trial of nearly thirty years. Sir 
Edward Colebrookc ol)8crves, in his report on the Ceded and Conquered 
Districts : The errors of the system were two-fold ; first, in the sacrifice 
of what may be termed the yeomanry, by merging all village-rights, 
whether of property or occupancy, in the all-devouring recognition of the 
zemindar’s paramount property in the soil ; and, secondly, in the sacrifice 
of the peasantry by one sweeping enactment, which left the zemindar to 
make his settlement with them, on such terms as he might choose to rc- 

• The acting collector of Ilaugulporci whose reports hart slmken the opinion of Lord Comwallii as to 
the fact of the zemindars being proprietors, instead of being the public functionaries of their districts* 
writes thus : ** But in what proi>ortions these zeminrtarics are to be asscssctl, dec. dec. die. I am at a 
loss to specify, nor do I know any other means than a close and laborious examination of the Mofussil 
papers. Dut this mode of inquiry is what you object to, in prohibiting me from making a minute 
local scrutiny.” 
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cjuire.*’ In ISIJ), Lord Hastings, with great feeling, remarks, that the 
system had subjected nearly the whole of the lower classes through the 
Bengal provinces (the real landed proprietors) to most grievous oppression ; 

an oppression, too, so guaranteed by our pledge, that we arc unable to 
relieve the sulFerers.” 

From the ashes of Lord Cornwallis's aristocracy, which was soon 
wholly extinguished, arose a new description of zemindars; low in origin, 
low in character; men who, having ruined the estates of their former 
masters by plunder, were themselves enabled to buy them at the public sales. 
There was also another vdass of zemindars, who established themselves on 
the ruins of tlie old ; men of w'calth, occupied only in the business of in- 
creasing it, whose avarice exhausted ihc district to fill their own coffers. 
Hence ensued a system of rack-renting, exaction, and extortion through 
farmers, undcr-farmcrs, and the \vhole host of zemindary oflicers and 
their dependents. 

For Col. Briggs' review of the Madras systems, we must refer our 
readers to the book itself ; remarking only that, at every step, abundant 
evidence meets us of the existence of village communities, of corporate 
institutions, and of proprietary landed rights in every township. The 
author scrutinizes also the ryotwar surveys and assessments, their tendency 
to absorb the ancient rights of the people, to violate the privileges of vil- 
lage communities, to reduce both landlords and tenants to the same level ; 
and shews, lastly, the impossibility of fixing individual assessments, which 
can never be realized without great loss, and the abuses to which the dis- 
crclion vested in the revenue servants of making new assessments annually 
must be necessarily liable. Want of space, moreover, compels us, with 
great reluctance, to pass over Col. Briggs' summary of the Bombay sys- 
tem, and, in particular, the luminous report of Mr. Klphinstone on the 
landed tenures in Guzerat ; a document of great perspicuity, and full of 
political instruction upon the subject of Indian revenue. 

The third part of the disquisition contains a review of the zemindary 
and ryotwary systems, and demonstrates the fallacy of rendering permanent 
any heavy assessment on the land equal to a portion constituting landlord's 
rent in European countries. 

In his comparative view of the ancient and modern systems, the author 
combats, we tliink successfully, the late Sir Thomas Munro's opinions re- 
specting the amount of assessment under the old Hindu and Mahommedan 
governments, establishing, by a series of historical evidence which to us 
seems incontrovertible, that the ancient Hindu land-tax did not exceed a 
sixth, except on the extraordinary emergencies to which we have already 
referred. 

Tradition (he observes) even limits it to a tenth ; and in Ceylon, Travan- 
core. Cochin, and the little principality of Koorg on the Malabar coast, that 
vne^cnih only is still exacted by those governments. To Sir Thomas Munro 
these afford no proofs of a light assessment. But what says he himself? “ On 
our accession to the province (of Canara), the ancient land-tax of the Hindoos 
was estimated ut 3G 1,80^ pagodas, and the extra-assessinents by the Bednore 
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government and Hyder Ally raised it 679,715 pagodas. Tippoo’s assessment 
exceeded six lacs. His (Sir Thomas Munro’s) settlement for the first year 
after our acquisition, Fusly 1209 (1799-1800), was 440,630 pagodas, being 
still an increase on the rekha (Hindoo tax) of about thirty-four per cent. ; but 
about a lac and 39,000 pagodas below the rekha and sham 11 of Hyder.** Thus 
it appears from tJw statement of Sir Thomas Munro, submitted to the Revenue 
Board in 1800, that he himself fixed the assessment of Cunara thirty-four per 
cent, higher than that of the Hindoo government, though it was still twenty- 
five per cent, lower than that of the Mahomedans. 

The land-tax, which is now levied by the British government in India, 
being a money-assessment, and the most variable of all imposts, is conse- 
quently tlic most unc(pial. This, according to Col. Briggs, is the original sin of 
our Indian finance, and he shows the impolicy of continuing it. Sixty-five 
years have passed away since the provinces of Bengal came under our 
rule, forty since we acquired the Carnatic, and nearly thirty, the Deccan 
excepted, since we obtained the rest of our dominions. History, tradition, 
the testimony of travellers, shew the population of those countries to have 
been formerly wealthy and prosperous. Arc any of the symptoms of that 
prosperity now visible ? An exuberant stream of commerce once flowed 
from India to Europe, as the histories of Egypt and Venice abundantly 
testify. The impoverished state of the country, in spite of the bounties 
showered on it by nature, a genial climate, a prolific soil, manufacturing 
and even agricultural skill, a pure and lenient government, Col. Briggs 
attributes to the system of revenue, by which the government claims and 
absorbs into its treasury the whole of the landlord's surplus profit or rent. 

W Jmt then is tlie remedy for these evils ? 

The sole remedy (the author observes) is an abandonment of that system to 
which the government at present so fondly clings ; and to renovate the pros- 
perity of India, the land-tax must be reduced, and recourse must be had to 
the true and just principles of finance, which are equally applicable to the in- 
habitants of the east as of the west. Systems may truly be said to arise out 
of circumstances; but principles are immutable, and ought never to be lost 
sight of. If we keep them constantly in view, we cannot err : it is by their 
abandonment that we become involved in a maze of inconsistency that leads 
to endless emburrassments. No example of this truth was ever more clearly 
elucidated than the whole scheme of Indian finance. By the adoption of plans 
at variance with these principles, we have brought ourselves into inextricable 
difficulties. Every project for collecting a revenue derived almost entirely from 
the land has failed. In spite of the most anxious desires of a pure legislation 
at home and abroad to do justice, to be moderate in taxation, and to secure 
individual rights, wc have brought about the most fearful changes of landed 
property under the zemindarry system of Bengal: the taxation has been 
onerous, and corruption has pervaded almost every branch of our adminis- 
tration under the ryotwarry system in Madras, and we are now left in doubt 
what is best to be done. We have but one alternative, and that is to acknow- 
ledge, in the first place, the fallacy of that doctrine which assumes a right to 
take the whole surplus profit from the landholder; and to recognize the 
opposite maxim, that the more which is left in his hands the greater will be 
his means to contribute to the national wealth, and consequently to the 
public revenue. 
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To effect this remedy, the author proposes, first, that a complete in- 
vestigation should be set on foot into the precise extent of the land, and 
the prescriptive and avowed rights of individuals. Secondly, the distri- 
bution of the waste lands of villages (assumed as belonging to the state), 
by relinquishing them free of all burthen to the several village communities, 
and to fix permanently the amount to be paid by those villages, Col. Briggs 
seems to think that these communities would willingly accede to the payment 
of a sum not exceeding the average of the last twenty-five years. With those 
villages which should refuse to enter into such an engagement, he proposes 
to revert to the ancient system of the native government, viz. an annual 
assessment on a portion of the gross produce, regulated according to the 
existing market price of grain. Thirdly, the relinquishment of the internal 
concerns of each village-community to its own members, to the comjdetc 
exclusion of European interference. 

This analysis, though necessarily imperfect, and the extracts we have 
inserted, will probably recommend to our readers the careful perusal of 
the work itself. 'I'hc reasonings and the statements of Col. Briggs may 
probably lead to the revision and modification of the system he condemns ; 
but whatever may be the result, the student of our eastern policy cannot 
fail to derive considerable inslniction from his pages, which are evidently 
the production of a highly-gifted mind, enlightened both l)y experience 
and reflection, and may justly be ranked amongst the best statistical works 
upon India which have yet appeared. 


DEFALCATION IN THE REGISTRY AT MADRAS. 

In the Asiatic Journal^ vol. xxviii. p. 49, we gave an abstract of a bill 
brought forwar<l last session, and which was abandoned, for reimbursing the 
sufferers by the insolvency of the late Mr. Gilbert Ricketts, out of the terri- 
torial funds of the £ast-India Company, although the report of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, on which the bill was founded, declared that the Company 
was not responsible for the defalcation, which originated in the malversation 
of an officer of the Supreme Court of Judicature, over whom the Company 
had no control. We perceive that another bill has been brought into the Com- 
mons, which is identically the same as that of last year, except that the report 
of the committee is introduced into it. By this bill, if it pass into a law, the 
Company will be required to pay, out of their slender territorial funds, the 
whole of the money belonging to the estates of intestates and to suitors mis- 
appropriated by Mr. Ricketts (amounting to a lac and a quarter of pagodas), 
with interest upon each and every of the principal sums, from the time the 
same ought by law to have been paid ; together with such reasonable expenses 
as any of the parties may have been put to in soliciting payment of the monies.” 

W e shall be curious to hear the opinions, on this proposal, of those who 
bewail, in the House of Commons, the burthens improperly imposed upon the 
poor Hindus. 
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MR. MILL’S « HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA." 

To TUB EniTOR. 

Sir : Observing in the last numbers of your journal received here some 
very ably written remarks on Mr. MilFs of British India j I am 
induced to suppose that a complete exposure of the errors contained in that 
work will not be inconsistent with the plan of your journal, and that any 
strictures which tend to this purpose will not prove unacceptable. For 
nothing can be more just than these observations, contained in p. 077 of the 
No. for last June : “ The oriental student, under the conduct of such a 
guide, must start back, on the very threshold of his studies, with disgust 
from the people, in the government of which he may be soon called upon 
to share, and upon whose destinies, therefore, his previous habits of think- 
ing can have no insignificant influence. The knowledge, which a young 
writer destined to India acipiires of the Hindu character, is a most momen- 
tous part of his education ; and if he has imbibed unsound and erroneous 
notions of it, they will vitally influence his demeanor and his feelings to- 
wards those whom he has been taught to despise.” 

But there is no circumstance which, in Mr. Mill’s opinion, so incontes- 
tably proves that the Hindus are a barbarous people, devoid of every moral 
and religious principle, as the Hindu superstition, If,” says he, ^‘all 
the unrevcalcd knowledge which we possess respecting Hod, the immediate 
object of none of our senses, be derived from his works, they whose ideas 
of the works arc in the highest degree absurd, mean, and degrading, can- 
not, whatever may be the language which they employ, have elevated ideas 
of the author of those works. It is impossible for the stream to rise higher 
than the fountain. 'The only question, therefore, is, ndiat are the ideas 
which the Hindus have readied concerning the wisdom and beauty of the 
universe. To this the answer is clear and incontrovertible. No people, 
how rude and ignorant soever, who have been so far advanced as to leave us 
memorials of their thoughts in writing, have ever drawn a more gross and 
disgusting picture of the universe than what is presented in the writings of 
the Hindus.”* As, however, the briefest discussion of so extensive a sub- 
ject as the Hindu religion would far exceed the limits of a paper intended 
for your Journal, T shall conflne myself, in the following remarks, to a 
consideration of Mr. Mill’s formal and repeated denial of the Hindu's 
belief in the unity of God; for if it appears that he was unacquainted with 
this first principle of their religion, it must necessarily follow that his 
account of it can abound in nothing but the grossest errors. 

To place, therefore, this fact beyond a doubt, it is merely necessary to 
transcribe this inconceivable passage, which occurs in vol. u p. 320, of his 
History. 

In pursuance of the same persuasion, ingenious authors have laid hold of 
the term Brabme, or Brahm, the neuter of Brahma, the masculine name of 
the Creator. This they have represented as the peculiar appellation of the 
one God ; Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva, being only names of the particular 

* Vol. i. p. 329| Oct. edit. 
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modes of divine action. But this supposUmi {for it is nothing more) involves 
the most enormous inconsistency, as if the Hindus possessed refined notions 
of the unity of God, and could yet conceive his modes of action to be truly 
set forth in the characters of Brahma, Vishnu, ami Shiva; as if the same peo- 
ple could at once be so enlightened as to form a sublime conception of the 
divine nature, and yet so stupid as to make a distinction between the character 
of God and his modes of action. The parts of the Hindu writings, however, 
which are already before us, completely refute this gratuitous notion^ and prove 
that Brahme is a mere unmeaning epithet of praise applied to various gods ; 
and no more indicative of refined notions of the unity or any perfection, of the 
divine nature, than other parts of thei^ panegyrical devotions. 

Thus Mr. Mill hesitates not to contradict, in the most dogmatical manner, 
every person who has either written or touched upon the Hindu religion, 
for no other reason than that this tenet, as he under'^tands it, involves, 
according to the metaphysical notions which he has formed, “ a most enor- 
mous inconsistency.” Hitherto, however, it has been usual to deduce 
conclusions from facts, and not to deny facts merely because they were 
found incompatible with conclu‘<ions which had been drawn from inapplica- 
ble or erroneous premises. But even Mr. Ward, whom Mr. Mill praises 
as ‘^an admirable witness,’* had observed, in a work which Mr. Mill him- 
self quotes, that it is ‘Hrue, indeed, that the Hindus believe in the unity 
of God. One Brahm without a second y is a phrase very commonly 
used l)y them when conversing on subjects which relate to the nature of 
God. They believe, also, that God is almighty, allwisc, omuipresout, 
omniscient, &c.” 

At the same time, such expressions as ‘‘the forming a sublime concep- 
tion of the divine nature,” and “ making a distinction between the character 
of (lod and his modes of action,” arc completely unintelligible. For no 
people, however rude and ignorant, could ever entertain so absurd a notion 
as a positive separation of the action from the agent, nor is such an al>sur- 
dity imputable to the Hindus. But it must remain fur Mr. Mill to point 
out in what the enormous inconsistency consists of supposing, as the 
Hindus do, that the Supremo Being does not himself exert action, and 
that, consequently, modes of action are not predicable of the divine nature ; 
as all acts connected with the creation, preservation, and destruction of the 
universe, are effected by three inferior gods, deriving their existence in 
some ineffable manner from the Supreme Being, who arc venerated and 
adored liy the Hindus under the names of Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva. 
Did the Hindus, indeed, suppose that these three gods were uncreated^ 
there would then be sufiicient ground for Mr. Mill’s objection. But it is 
singular that one, who prides himself upon being an expert logician, did 
not perceive, that if these deities were merely impcrsonifications of the 
modes of action of God, this very circumstance incontrovcrtibly proved 
that the Hindus believed in one God only. The “ stupidity in this in- 
stance, therefore,' rests not with the Hindus, even according to Mr. Mill’s 
own account; for even the wisest men have doubted wliethcr, on the crea- 
tion of this universe, God assigned to nature certain laws by which it would 
bo governed as long as the universe should endure, or whether all things 
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are guided and regulated by the constant intervention of his Divine Provi- 
dence. 

Mr. Mill further passes over, in almost entire silence, the belief of the 
Hindus that final beatitude consists in identification with the divine and sole- 
existing essence of the Supreme Being. But this tenet alone is suflUcient 
to prove that the Hindus also believe in the unity of God; and, as Mr. 
Mill's silence on tin’s material point must have proceeded either from igno- 
rance or intention, it will at once shew how totally unqualified he was for 
deciding dogmatically on the nature of the Hindu religion. 

The utilitarian, however, thinks himself at liberty to deny all facts which 
evince the futility of his crude and hasty conceptions, and it hence becomes 
necessary to examine whether the assumed principles on which Mr Mill rests 
his condemnation of the Hindu religion arc consonant to either common 
sense or the received opinions of mankind. Locke, however, slates Unit 
words, in their primary or immediate signification, stand for nothing but 
the ideas in the mind of him that uses them, how imperfectly soever, or 
carelessly, those ideas are collected from the things which they arc supposed 
to represent. When a man speaks to another, it is that he may be under- 
stood ; and the end of speech is, that those sounds, as marks, may make 
known his ideas to the hearer." But Mr. Mill, with utter contempt for 
such a wretched definition, observes, in vol. i. p. 290, that ‘^some of the 
most enlightened of the Europeans, who have made inquiries concerning 
the ideas and institutions of the Hindus, have been induced, from the lofty 
epithets occasionally applied to the gods, to believe and to assert that this 
people had a refined and elevated religion. Nothing is more certain than 
that such language is far from the proof of such a religion." — Such is the 
progress of the language, not of knowledge and cultivated reason, but of the 
rude and selfisli passions of a barbarian ; and all these high and sounding 
epithets arc invented by men whose ideas of the divine nature are mean^ 
ridiculouSy gross^ and disgusting^' In this case it must necessarily 
follow, that ^vords Avere not invented to express ideas ; for the person Avho 
first invented the term seJfexistencey either uttered a sound Avithout mean- 
ing, or intended to convey to his hearers the idea of a being uncreated, 
supreme, and dependent for power and eternal existence on no one but 
himself. Docs Mr. Mill intend to maintain the former of these supposi- 
tions ? for if not, it is impossible to understand how such attributes in the 
Sanscrit language as the one^ seif-existenty omniscienty omnipresenty all-’ 
goody all-wisey almightyy bearing the signification Avhich they do at the 
present day, and Avhich it must be supposed has been preserved from the 
remotest times, can convey ridiculous, disgusting, and degrading ideas of 
God.* 

• The whole of Mr. Mill’s reasoning on this point resolves itself so naturally into these two syllogisms. 

It Is an undeniable characteristic of barbatians to use the loftiest expressions concerning Godaiul 
the Divine Nature, 

But the Hindus use such expressions ; 

RrgOt the Hindus are barliarlans. 

But the conceptions entertained by barbarians, notwithstanding such expresUons. of God and the 
Divine Nature, are confessedly mean, gross, and disgusting ; 

But the Hindus are barbarians; 

Ergo, their conceptions of God and the Divine Nature are mean, gross, and disgusting— 
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that 
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The truth is, that through the whole of Mr. MilFs account of the Hindu 
religion, two fallacies prevail, so gross and obvious, that it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that they should have imposed upon himself, or, if not, that he 
could suppose that they would impose on his readers. For they consist 
simply in confounding the practice with the theory, and in arguing from 
particulars to universals. Because Mr. Mill argues that, since the practice 
of the Hindus, as he represents it, is decidedly immoral, their religion must 
be equally immoral. But no remark can be necessary to shew that the 
conduct of its professors is a most unjust criterion for determining the 
purity and holiness of any religion; and Mr. Mill docs not produce a single 
text from any of the sacred books of the Hindus which cither sanctions a 
single sinful act, or which contains inadccjuate ideas of the goodness, 
power, and justice of the Supreme Being. Nor is there any circumstance 
mentioned by Mr. Mill, with respect to the idolatry of the Hindus, which is 
necessarily incompatible with a belief in one supreme and uncreated (rod, 
and also in a number of inferior deities created by and dependent upon that 
one God. Mr. Mill contends that hrahm is ‘Sa mere unmeaning epithet ol 
praise ” (how a word icithnui meaning can express praise requires expla- 
nation), because it is applied to various gods. This reason at once shews 
how completely ignorant he wjis of the subject on u hich he pretended to 
decide so magisterially; for, had he been in the least acquainted with it, he 
would have been aware that this transfer of the name Bralim to other gods 
was a of the doctrine of the Vadas, He would, also, ha\c 

known that the inferior deity, to whom it was transferred, immediately 
became, in the opinion of its votaries, the one, solf-exivtent (iod ; and 
thus the farther he pursued his researches into tlie changes which the Hindu 
religion has undergone since its original institution, and into its state at the 
present day, he would still have found that a linn conviction of the unity of 
God was the invariable and ever-enduring belief of the Hindus. 

But Mr. Mill even ventures to assert, vol. ii. p. 70, that “ the highest 
abstractions are not the last result of mental culture and intellectual 
strength,” and that the projicnsity to abstract spcculalions is the 
natural result of the state of the human mind in a rude and ignorant 
age** Hitherto, indeed, it has been thought that a savage employed him- 
self solely in providing for his natural wants, and not in metaphysical re- 
searches; and that the cultivated and enlightened age in which they were 
bom materially contributed to form the minds of all the eminent philosophers 
who have distinguished themselves by their abstract speculations. But it is 
passing strange that Mr. Mill did not take the trouble of making himself 
acquainted with the fact, that the vedanta system, to w'hich the above asser- 
tions arc applied, was precisely the same as whai may be called the theolo- 
gical part of the Hindu religion. For it is not a philosophical system, but 
merely a summary of what the Hindus believe with respect to the nature of 
God and of the soul, of the existence of this universe in appearance only 

that one is strongly tempted to suppose that Mr. Mill first framwl some such syllogisms, and then com- 
posed the two chapters of his work on the religion and manners of the Hindus in support of them, 
without paying the slightest regard to faettt except such as seemed to favour his own preconcci\ cd 
opjjiionfi. 
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and not in reality, of the means of obtaining final beatitude ; and, in short, 
with respect to siicli points as relate to the theory and not the practice of 
tliis religion. Jts principles, consequently, are contained in the f^MaSy and 
are fully developed in the Upanishads, Mr. Mill, however, appears to be 
aware of these principles — at least he favours the public, in vol. ii. p. 73, 
with an explanation of the manner in which he thinks that they originated— 

It will require few words ” (he observes, after quoting part of a letter of 
Sir *lamcs Mackintosh inserted in Stewart’s Philosophy of the Human 
Mindy vol. ii. nolo «.) in a])plication of the evidence adduced in the 
chapter on religion, to make it sulUciently appear, that this is a natural part 
of that language of adiilatioii towards the deity in which the Hindu theo- 
logy mainly consists. One of the deities, who is chosen as the chief object 
of the adoration, is first made to excel all the other deities ; next to absorb 
all their powers; next to al)sorb even themselves; and lastly to absorb all 
things. The fancy of Maia is only a part of the absorption of all things 
in God, There is nothing but God. All our supposed perception of 
things besides God is, therefore, only illusion ; illusion created by God.”* 

Thus Mr. Mill, in utter defiance of facts, assumes, first, that the Hindu 
religion originated from certain causes, and then proceeds to employ these 
supposititious causes in explaniition of one of its principal tenets. But the 
Hindus hold that the Supreme Being never himself acts; and in order, 
therefore, to account for the origin of things, they have impersonified his 
energv, to which they give the name of maia; and, consequently, the 
fancy of maia being only a part of the absorption of things in God, is, as 
far as such an expression can be understood, completely erroneous: for it is 
maia itself, and not the Supreme Being directly, Avhich gives origin to the 
illusive appearances of which this universe is supposed to consist; and 
during their continuance, maia exerts on independent power ; but, when 
this power is withdrawn, and 7naia becomes again inlimalely united with 
the essence of the Supreme Being, these appearances cease, and the uni- 
verse disa|)pcars ; or, according to the language of men, is annihilated. 
^^’ith regard to this s).stem, ISir William Jones has observed, it will be 
sullicient here to premise, that the inextricable difficulties attending the 
vulgar notion of material suhstancesy concerning which, 

All our knowledge is, we nothing know, 

induced many of the wisest among the ancients, and some of the most enlight- 
ened among the moderns, to believe that the whole creation W’as rather an 
energy than a worky by which the Infinite Being, who is present at all times 
in all places, exhibits to the minds of his creatures a set of pcrception.s, like a 
wonderful picture or piece of music, always varied, yet always uniform ; 
so that all bodies and their qualities exist to every wise and useful purpose, 
but exist only as far as they arej9<?rcmW.”t Sir James Mackintosh, also, 
in the letter quoted by Mr. Mill above referred to, remarks, what struck 

* Mr. Mill .adds, “why, then, does GjkI create such an illusion ? This Is .-i very necessary question. 
If it were put, and why it has not been put wc may a little admire, drc.” But can Mr. Mill, or any 
Christian, explain why God has created this universe ? for, if not, as this Illusion, as long as it endures, 
is precisely the same as a creation, why should the Hindu be exi)ected to solve so inexplicable a quei- 
tion t 

t Works, vol. vi. p. 367. 
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me that speculations so refined and abstruse should, in a long course 
of ages, have fallen through so great a space as that which separates the 
genius of their original inventors from the mind of this weak and unlettered 
man. 7"he names of these inventors have perished ; but their ingenious and 
beautiful theories, blended u ith the most monstrous superstitions, have des- 
cended to men very little exalted above the most ignorant populace, and are 
adopted by them as a sort of articles of faith, without a suspicion of their 
philosophical origin, and without the possibility of comprehending any part 
of the premises from which they were deduced.*’* 

When the vedanta system has thus excited the admiration of two such 
cultivated and enlightened minds as those of Sir William Jones and Sir 
James Mackintosh, it must occasion a smile of pity or derision to find Mr. 
Mill expressing his grief that Sir James Mackintosh could, even in the 
negligence of private correspondence, have written such a passage as I 
have just quoted. For Mr. Mill ascribes the vedanta doctrines to the 
hj/jicrOolictt/ effusions of mystical 'piei if,, and thinks that “surely the 
brahmens of the present day may understand these eflfusions as well as their 
still more ignorant piredecessorsy From this diciuniy all that can be con 
eluded is, that in Mr. Mill’s opinion, these effusions have no meaning ; and 
I shall, therefore, leave it to the reader to determine, whether it is in the 
least probable that Sir William Jones or Sir James Mackintosh would ad- 
mire or whether it is not much more probable that Mr. Mill has 

discussed a subject of which he was totally ignorant ; and that he has jn 
consequence, from some obliquity of his reasoning powers, decided that 
that must necessarily be nonsense of which he knew nothing, or at least 
with which he would not take the trouble of making himself properly 
acquainted: for, previous to Mr. Mill publishing his History, there were 
sufficient materials before the public for giving him a correct idea of the 
vedanta system ; but instead of consulting them, he prefers giving this com- 
pletely erroneous account of it (vol. ii. p. TJj : “Human life is there not 
compared to a sleep, it is actually affirmed to be a sleep ; and men arc not 
acting, or thinking, but only dreaming. Of what philosophical system 
does this form a part? We awake only when we are reunited to the 
Divine Being; that is, when we actually become a part of the Divine 
Being, not having a .separate existence. I'hen, of course, we cease to 
dream ; and then, it may be supposed that 9?iaia ceases. Then will there 
be any tiling to lie known ? any thing real ? Or is it the same thing whe- 
ther we are awake or asleep ? But my reader might well complain I w as 
pnly trifling with him, if I pursued this jargon^any farther.” 

Such jargon as I have just transcribed may tend to excite great doubts 
witli respect to Mr. Mill’s conversancy with logic and the principles of just 
reasoning; but it will never satisfy a reader, who requires proof in support 
of a writer .s a.ssertions, that the vedanta system is such nonsense as Air. 
Mill thinks proper to represent it: for, with respect to novel subjects, mo.st 
readers expect that the premi.ses of the writer should rest on clear and intel- 
ligible grounds, and that the conclusions should flow naturally from the 

P See Mill's History of British India, vol. ii. p. 7.5. 
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premises ; as the mere ipse dixit of the Pythagoreans and the schools has 
been long exploded. Mr. Mill, however, acknowledges his profound igno- 
rance of Sanscrit literature as it exists in Sanscrit works, and, therefore, it 
might have been at least expected that, before he decided on the merits of 
the Vedanta system, he would have ascertained whether the data, of whicli 
licnould avail himself, embraced a complete view of this system, or only a 
partial one, and whether these data were entitled to implicit credit or not. 
Such a laborious mode, however, of ascertaining the truth and forming 
right judgments is altogether contemned by the utilitarian ; and it is cer- 
tainly a much less troublesome mode of coming to a conclusion, by imagin- 
ing or dreaming it, than by deducing it from well-established facts. 

In this instance, consccpicntly, the fact is as usual directly contrary to 
Mr. Mill’s statement: for in no vedanta work* is human life literally 
affirmed to he a sleep, though no similitude is oftener cm])loycd than sleep, 
or rather dreaming in sleep, f by vedanta writers as an illustration of that 
stale in which the soul remains during the period tliat it continues subjecti'd 
to the influence of tlie illusions produced by main. Even in a small tract 
on this system annexed to Dr. Taylor s translation of the Prahodh Chan- 
dtodaya, published in 1812, Mr. Mill would have found this passage: 
“ liife is like a dream, in which various passions, &c. are experienced ; 
during their existence they appear to be real, but when the person awakes it 
is discovered that they were an illusion.” Admit, therefore, the operation 
of main, and no similitude can be more apt or more descriptive of the appa- 
rent but unreal phantasms which it presents to the human soul during its 
confinement \Yithin the bonds of mortality. Mr. Mill, also, is equally in- 
correct in staling, that ^^wc awake only when we arc reunited to the Divine 
Being;” for the vedantikas suppose thiit the soul may exist in three states 
similar to those of sleeping, — accompanied with dreams, profound sleep, and 
aAvakening. The first of these has iieen already noticed ; the second consists 
in devout meditation, entirely abstracted from and unaffected by external 
objects, by which means alone can a knowledge of the real nature of the 
soul be obtained ; and it is the acijuisition of this knoAvledge, this illumining 
of the mind, which is compared to the awakening from sound sleep. But 
this last state is an indispensable preliminary ^equi'^itc for putting an end to 
transmigration, and for the attainment of final beatitude ; and, consequently, 
as it takes place while the soul still dwells within the body, the awakening, 
also, must necessarily occur before the soul becomes reunited to the Divine 
Being. Sublime speculations, however, on the nature of God, and of the 
soul, and on a future state, must necessarily, I am a\vare, appear to be 
sheer nonsense to the utilitarian ; but if he be contented to renounce the 
hi«jcher faculties of the mind, and never to raise his soul from earth to hea^ 

n ^ 

» Wilhreganl to such works, Mr. Mill says, vol. ii. p. 71* " the veilanta doctrine, which has caught 
the fancy of sonic of the admirers of Sanscrit, appears to be deli^ered vivd voir, and in that mmie.'* 
But had Mr. Mill taken the trouble of looking into Ward’s w'ork on llie llimlus, he would have not 
only found in it a long list of vedanta works, but also the translation (a very defects e one, indeed) of a 
concise but correct elementary treatise on this system. 

t In such a conversation as that described by Sir James Mackintosh, the difference between an affir- 
mation and a similitude, adduced to Illustrate the affirmation, might easily escape notice ; or the native's 
command of English might not have enabled him to render the distinction between the two luflUcicntly 
apparent. 
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vcn, is it not strange presumption for him to condemn, and to treat with 
scorn and contempt, speculations which have dcliglited the wisest and best 
of men, merely because he is incapable of understanding and appreciating 
them? But it is evidently under such an incapacity that Mr. Mill has 
wriften his account of the Hindu religion, and in particular of its theolo- 
gical part, the vedania system ; and the inexitable eonsef|uenee has been, 
that it abounds in nothing but misrepresentation and error; and that even 
the assumed princij)les, on which the description of its peculiar nature princi- 
])allv depends, arc com[)letely repugnant to common sense and the received 
opinions of mankind. 

The preceding remarks, it must be admitted, apply rather to the theory 
than the practice of the Hindu religion; but Mr. Mill, in diirerent parts of 
his work, clearly shews that it is his opinion that the absence of all morality 
among the I lindus, as he asseits, is to be solely ascribed to the peculiar 
nature of their religion. In vol. i. p. 40.% for instance, he sa}s, “ this 
feeble circumstance, however, is counteracted by so many gloomy and 
malignant principles, that their religion, instead of humanizing the character, 
must have had no inconsiderable effect in fostering that disposition to re- 
venge, that insensibility to the suHerings of others, and often that active 
cruelty, which lurks under the smiling exterior of the Hindu.'' But this 
opinion, as well as the whole of his account of this religion, rests not on 
facts, but solely and entirely on this mo.st wretched sophism : — 

That religion, the professors of which pr.'ictico Iniinornlity, must necessarily be 
immoral ; 

But the IlitUiUs practise immorality, therefore the IliiuUi religion is immoral, 
or on its conver>ion, as thus : — 

The professors of a religion, which inculcates immoralily, must necessarily practise 
immorality ; 

But the Hindu religion inculcates immorality, therefore the Hindus practise immo- 
rality. 

Experience, however, incontrovertible proves that the inajor of this sophism 
is totally unfounded, and Mr. Mill lias completidy failed in proving the 
7ninor, conscfjucntly his eom-lusion must fall to the ground. But Mr. 
Mill has notCNcn attempted to shew what the gloomy and malignant princi- 
ples of this religion arc to which he objects, and most assuredly no person 
in the slightest degree acipiainted M’ith it Avill be able to discover them. On 
the contrary, if tlic doctrines of a religion were sulKcicntly efficacious to 
influence the coniluct of all those who profess it, the Hindus ought to be 
the most moral people on the face of the earth; because they are taught 
from their infancy that the degree of happiness to be enjoyed, cither in this or 
in a future life, depends entirely on their duly performing the duties attached 
to that .state in wliich they are born, and on their living virtuously and 
piouslj. They arc not required to believe in any mysterious dogmn.s, but 
are instructed in the plain and simple tenets of the existence of (bjd, the 
immateriality and immortality of the soul, and a future state of reward and 
punishment ; and arc sedulously impres.sod with the conviction that on their 
good works alone will depend their happinc.ss and misery to all eternity. 
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Arguing, therefore, from assumed principles, in Mr. Mill’s manner, his 
sophism as converted above might inucli more justly be changed into this 
legitimate syllogism : 

Tlic professors of a religion, which inculcates morality, must necessarily practise 
morality; 

But the Hindu religion inculcates morality, therefore the Hindus practise morality. 

Nor will facts, if collected and examined without prejudice, in any manner 
invalidate tliis conclusion. But this letter has already extended to so great 
a length, that I must refrain from entering into a vindication of the moral 
character of the Hindus; and shall, therefore, merely refer to a paper 
contained in the third volume of the Transact to of the Bombay Literary 
Society, in which the subject is discussed at length. If, however, I have 
at all succeeded in evincing, by the preceding remarks, that in his account 
of the Hindu religion, Mr. Mill was entirely ignorant of its real nature, 
and that ho has rested this account on gratuitous and unfounded assumption, 
it will necessarily follow, that as his description of the complete demorali- 
zation of the Hindus, of their being devoid of every moral and religions 
principle, is inseparably connected with the opinions which he has expressed 
resjiecting their religion, the disproof of these opinions must at the same 
time shew how extremely iiiiprobalilc it is that Mr. Mill’s account of the 
manners of the Hindus can be in any degree correct. 

1 remain. Sir, &c. 

Bomba// f IGth Nor. 1820. CiuTics. 
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A CounrsPONDF.NT suggests a doubt as to the propriety of tracing the inci- 
dent of the botid, in Shakespear’s Merchant of Venice^ to the Persian story dis- 
covered by Sir Thomas Munro, referred to in our preceding volume, p. Iti4. 
The MS. (he obser\es) in which Sir Thomas found the “Story of the Cazi of 
Eniessa,” wanted several leaves at the beginning and the end, so that the date 
could not be ascertained : and our correspondent questions whether it could 
be earlier than 1378, the date of the Fccoronc of Ser Giovanni Fiorentino, 
which contains the incident. 

The incident, however, is not uncommon in Eastern stories. In Gladwin’s 
Persictn Moonshee wc have the following story (xiii) : — 

A person laid a wager with another, that if he did not win, the other might 
cut off' a seer of flesh from his body. Having lost the wager, the plaintiff 
wanted to cut off a seer of his flesh : but he not consenting, they went toge- 
ther before the cazy. The cazy recommended to the plaintiff to forgive him ; 
but he would not agree to it. The cazy, being enraged at this refusal, said, 
“ cut it off ; but if you shall exceed or fall short of the seer, in the smallest 
degree, I will inflict on you a punishment suitable to the offence.” The 
plaintilf, seeing the impossibility of what was required of him, had no remedy, 
and therefore dropped the prosecution. 
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ON THE PniMITIVE SANCTOAKIES AND HABITATIONS OF 

MANKIND. 


BY THE REV. I>R. WAIT. 


Few subjects arc more attractive or deserving of a deep research tlian 
the primitive lial)its of the early world, considered in their rude and origi- 
nal state, as well as in their progressive advances towards iinprovcincnt and 
civilization. Every inquiry of this description affords to us ample evi- 
dence, that the East was the first abode of the human race, and was that 
portion of the globe in which patriarchal manners and customs were the 
longest retained in their simplicity and peculiarities ; to it we arc constantly 
referred by the traditions, m}thology, and philosophical notions of remote 
people, and from it alone can we expect to derive a satisfactory elucidation 
of those dark and obscure facts and opinions, over which the veil of anti- 
quity has fallen. 

Wherever we find man in his rude slate, we ob.servc mountains, rivers, 
groves, woods, and forests, selected by liim as the spots of his devotional 
cmplo}ments, and honoured with that teligio /ocj\ which converted them 
into earthly habitations of the deity. Whether we examine the customs of 
the Hebrew patriarchs, those of the Hindus, ancient Persians, or our 
own Druids, whether \vc notice the untutored notions of the savages of 
Africa and America, we observe the prevalence of this custom: at one time 
perceiving them the scenes of religious austerities and meditations, at 
another those of the retirement* of reformers, pseudo-prophets, and legis- 
lators. 

Hence every mythology fixed the seat of the gods upon a mountain; the 
Grecian on Olympus, the Indian on Meru ;t nor was Alborj less venerated 
by the ancient Persians, or Ktif by the pagan Arabs. But the holy moun- 
tains of antiejuity appear to have been always situated towards the north ; 
for, as Gesenius and Rosennniller have remarked, the Indians, by Meru, 
designated the northern chain of the Himalaya mountains, and the Persians, 
by Alborj or Alborz, Caucasus, bordering on the noith, and the Greeks, 
by the Thessalian Olympus, the highest mountain in the north of G recce. J 
Hence the appearances of the deities were described as coming from the 
north.§ 


• Numa retired to a grove ; Kaiomcra, according to Tabri, to mountains apart from men ; others to 
caves and de&crts. 

t The Grieks were acquaintcfl with the name of this mountain; Arrian. Ind. I J. p. 314. cd. 
Gronov.; Strabo. Ceogr. xv. J. $ d. Curtius viil. If), mentions Nyssc at its liasc. (Clin. vl. 21. 

Stephan, in voce v^hich is Pm ntshd, "night,” being the name still applied to the 


western chain of Meru. The Sanskrit T^rirn calls it Meru. SumeAi, Mahamerq. and .Surnlaya ; and, 
according to the Hindu writers, it is Hanked to the cast .ind west by four Binnller divine mountains ; on 
it the gods reside, and on its sides are the difl'crent residencies of the ju?t, whicli are more delectable in 
proiHirtion to their height: at its summit is the court of Drahma'; at its biisc the :nythoIogical paradise 
llaloradam.— Gesen. Ersk, In. Paullini Brahm. Ub. Ifi. 


* 




on this mountain the law was given to Zerdusht, and to it he again retired 


for the purposea of contemplation. It was algo called , and was the spot where Ormuzd was 

enihronerl amidst the assembly of the Furulicrs. Klcuk. Zendav, paastm. There are somewhat similar 
legends about Uamavend. 

S Lack. i. 4. Job, xxxvil. 22. Roicnm. Bibl. alt. v. i. 133. 
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VVc remark a singular analogy to these opinions in Isaiah^ xiv. J3, wiicre 
tlie earthly mountain-seat of the divinity is called pD3f . 

The early expositors, accepting the passage as relating to Judaea, re- 
ferred it to Mount Zion, but that lay not to the north of Jerusalem, and 
Vitringa, with more sense, decided in favour of Moriah : but the paralle- 
lism proves the prophet to have alluded to Babylonian notions, conse- 
quently, to this striking point in every pagan mythology. Coin imagined 
Meru * to liave been the particular mountain ; but this could not have been 
the case, because if wc look to the north with respect to Babylon, it must 
have been one of the mountainous chain of the Caucasus. Whichever of 
these it might have been, tlie passage shows the general belief of the an- 
cients, tliat the Lord of Light and Glory, as he is called in the Sat)a?an 
books, was enthroned on a northern mountain, which belief seems to have 
originated in their idea, that the earth is more elevated towards the north. 
To this Ezekiel has likewise been supposed to have alluded in xxviii. 14 . 

All these divine mountains were denominated tI?? y?? 

uhich name, however, was not exclusively applied to them, for the 
Greeks assigned it to Delphi, the Arabs to Sarandib, the Jews to Jeru- 
salcm,t the later Christian poets among the Romans to Golgotha. 
The flaft Akliui likewise attributes it to Mecca. It is also worthy of 
remark, that mountains and eminences v ere equally connected with the 
religious opinions of the Hebrews ; that the spot fixed for Isaac’s sacri- 
fice was Moriah ; that it was on Sinai that the Law was delivered ; on 
Carmel, that Elijah invoked the yru^; on a mount that the Temple 

was erected; on Tabor, that the Transfiguration, and on Calvaiy, that 
the Crucifixion occurred. 

Tliesc were more or less • in like manner the Baalites selected 

for their idolatrous services, the ancient Persians the summits of 
hills for the adoration of Orniuzd, and the Greeks accounted the divinity 
nearer to them when tijcy addressed their prayers to him from an eminence.} 
The religious assemblies of the ancient Saxons w'ere also holden on heights, 
and there the new converts from paganism erected their primitive churches 
or chapels ; nor will it be amiss to remark, that as these churches were called 
HAG {a grove^ by the northerns, so the religious edifices of the Abyssinians 
were called (a mouniaui)^ doubtless from some commemorative 

reverence of the customs of their ancestors. Hence, likewise, the Hebrew 
riDl [an eminence), was§ used for an altar or temple, and ITltt/R (a 
grove), for the deities worshipped in it, much in the same extensive sense 
as the Greek "was used : hence also, in Sanskrit, ^ve meet with 




is supposed by 


Wilson to mean the high land of Tartary. immediately to the north of the 


Hlm&laya mountains. The fable of the Ganges flowing from it in four streams closely accords witJi the 
account of the paradisiacal livers mention^ in GettettiSf as it has licen embellished by the Talmudical 

writers : the western of these Is the Chaeshu, or the Oxus. the of Moses. 


t Ezck.v. seq. 

Herod, i. 131. Xenoph. Memoc. 3.8. s. H>. Pavisan. B<eof. 22. s. 2. Creuzer, S.vmh,und. Myth, v. i. I.TO, 
§ Such also was the Donnersberg of the ancient Gennans. d. 1. (as Gesenius says) der Berg des Thori, 
der Brocken ; d, i, d r Berg der Altdre, 

AdatJour. N.S. Voi,.2. No.5. 1 
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tbe mountain of Brahma (literally the of the 

Hebrew Bible), and notice woods and groves, ns sacred places, through- 
out the Brahminical Theology. 

A different degree of sanctity seems, however, to have been attached to 
hills and plains : at the Syrian invasion of Jenisalem, we read of the gods 
of the hills and of the gods of the plains, and we observe that the Turks 
generally build their cities on hills, and the Persians on plains^ which 
probably arose from more ancient superstitions. We retrace the gods of the 

hills in the Hindd 1 9 who are worshipped by the B'hillalas, 

the B’hills, and the lower orders. 

Connected with holy mountains and hills were certain rocks, such as 
that of Riinmon mentioned in Judges, xx. 45. 47, on which was probably 
a temple or statue of Riminon, who was a Syrian and perhaps also a 
Canaanitish deity, identified by Selden and Vltringa with Sanconiatho's 
. But Stephanus cites a passage from Philo-Byblius, in which his 
name is written and Hesychius has this glos*^, vyj/irrcf 0w? : 

could Rimmon, therefore, have been the Hindu Rdmay with the 

augmentative termination of the Hebrew? for, as both Syrians and He- 
brews w’ould naturally explain the name from the resources of their own 
languages, and were probably ignorant of its Sanskrit derivation, they 

would readily refer it to the root 200 } DH , whence the v 4 '*rrcf ©wf of 
Hesychius would easily proceed. 

All these places in the ruder ages became the habitations of the human 
race ; liollow trees, groves, caverns in rocks and in mountains, were the 
first domiciles of man, which were still farther enhanced in this respect by 
the universal sanctity witfi which they were regarded. i15schylus, Ovid, 
Perizonius and others, assign the priority to caverns ; A1 Bcidawi and many 
writers to hollow trees ; and Bauer even affirms the latter to have been the 
dwelling of our first parents. But the multitude of caverns with which the 
East abounds, still bearing attestations of this mode of their former appro- 
priation, authorizes the inference, that they were selected in the first ages as 
such, and Cain is asserted to have been the first Troglodyte by many critics 
of no mean name : it is however certain, that in the primitive times they 
became the abodes of whole tribes. Some of them appear to have been 
coeval Avith the earth, others to have been the joint effects of nature and 
art, others to have been occasioned or increased by the convulsions of 
earthquakes. J. E. Faber partly ascribes to the latter the separation of the 
southern part of Arabia from Africa, of Africa from Spain, of Sicily from 
Italy, of France from England, of Kamtschatka from America, and of 
Asia Minor from Greece, supposing some of them to have been caused by 
those changes, to which our earth seems to have been subjected at different 
times by a periodical flowing of the ocean from south to north and from 
north to south.* 

Tiike the mountains and the rocks to which they belonged, they were 

• RMherchM I’hllosophfquet lur 1 m Americalnt. A B«rlln, 1770 . Tome 11. part ▼!. let. .1. 
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sanctuaries of the Deity, and were at a very remote epoch connected with 
the mysteries. The Hindus, the Persians, the Scythians, the Greeks, and 
our own Druids, were accustomed to devote them to religious purposes, and 
the rites practised in them were mostly combined with astronomical specula- 
tions. Those of Ellora, Salsette, Elephanta, Elephantine, Bamian, 
Gwalior, Gaya, Jalindra, Drumr^r, those in the Persian mountains, the 
oracular caves noticed in the classic page, and those dedicated to Kcd or 
Ceridwen (like that, which Zerdusht consecrated to Mihr, representing the 
seasons and the elements in its geometrical * divisions and by various sym- 
bols), were all mystic temples of the Hierophants. Hence, ancient legis- 
lators were wont to retire to them, as much for the purposes of meditation, 
as to attach veneration to their laws : hence, also, they are still the fre- 
quent abodes of the much-enduring Indian ascetic. 

But, wlien we consider that there are more caverns in the East than in 
any other part of the world, we have presumptive rea.sous for concluding 
them, rather than trees, to have been the first habitations of mankind; 
corroborative of which are the legends of many uncivilized tribes, that 
men originally proceeded from a cavern in a mountain, to which we may 
add, that the East was the native seat of our species. In times of com- 
parative civilization they were used as retreats from enemies, as in many 
instances in Israelitish history, and they were not unfrequently fortified. 
From them the inmates often rushed in great force against the enemy, as 
Livy records, who mentions one in Umbria, which contained about 2,000 
men.t Many of them were furnished with apertures for the smoke, and 
«omc (as Jerome relates concerning those in Tnncua) were ^\'ell provided 
with water. They were the most ancient inanzils of the East, being con- 
tinually used as halting-places on journies, of \vhich description were the 
inns mentioned in Genesis; nor can many of the present 

manzils in the East scarcely claim superiority over them. Tavernier saw 
one capable of containing 3,000 horses.§ 

Y et, being exposed to the incursions of wild beasts, they were insecure 
habitations (cf. Isaiah^ xxxii. 14); notwithstanding which, whole villages 
and tribes dwelt and still dwell in these natural recesses. The inhabitants 
of Arabia Petrasa and other parts of the Arabian peninsula resided in such : 
the houses of the whole city of ArVakini are entirely excavated in the 
rocks ; and Alhajr, the former city of the Thamudites, consisted of these 
domiciles, from whence Isaiah y xlii. II. may be illustrated, where he 
opposes the Beduin dwellers in tents to the dwellers in rocks, by the latter 
of whom, Faber thinks, that he intended the people of Arabia Petr a^a.jj 
Syria abounded with Troglodyte : the Druses, who inhabit a part of 
Lebanon and almost the whole of Anti-Libanon, and the gypsies, who 

* See Col. Tod's paper in the Asiatic Transactions of Great Britain. 

t Livy X. 1. Josh, X. c. 1. Judg. vl. 2. xv. & 11. 1 Sam. xili. 6. xxil. 1.2. 2 Chron. xi. 6. Gssta DH 
per Francos, p. 406, 734, 781. The !• noticed as a manail as early as Csn. xlx. 30 ; it difihred 

from the ^7 being in the rude state and unfurnished. 

X These are in be carefully distinguished from theri131^D . 

$ Faber’s ArehAologie dtr Hebrder. 

H Faber, ibid. 
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reside in the northern parts of Syria, dwell in caves, which were, ns Jere 
miah, vii. 11. called them, . Shcrezur or Sherazul, i 

ancient Assyria, consisted of these domestic excavations, each of whic. 
Tiad a great stone for a door (cf. Josk, x. 18), which was rolled back fo 
the purposes of ingress and egress ; and such, according to Chardin, wen 
the houses in the villages on mount Taurus. Jcllale’ddin, in his remark: 
on one of tlie chapters of the Koran y observes, that the heat of the sun ii 
ITabesh or Abyssinia compelled many to select them as residences, whicl 
is in exact accordance with the statement of Herodotus; and Palestine 
particularly mount Karmel, has a multitude of caverns, in some of whicl 
windows and dormitories are cut.* 

Hence, when cities were built with regular houses, the name was 

«- 

retained by the Hebrews, which the Arabic proves to have originally 
implied a hole or cavern. The cit^y which Cain built and named after 
his son Henoch, must have been a natural cavity, which he prepared and 
adapted for his family ; for how was it possible for him to have built a 
city, according to its modern acceptation? Mo«es records Tubal-cain, 
one of his descendantSy as the first who discovered the use of brass and 
iron, for steel was then unknown ; conse(juently, Cain could not have 
built a regular city, nor was he understood to have done so by the more 
ancient Jcws.f 

The Horim of the sacred page were Troglodytap ; such were the Seirites 
(nnrt and the descendants of Esau, who afterwards occupied 

their mountainous dwellings; such were the Anakim, the llephaim, the 
Amoritex, the Hivites, and many other branches of the Canaanitish tribes. 
And Faber { is of opinion, that when the Edomites expelled § the 
from their mountain-fastnesses, they bent their way to the north, and esta- 
blished themselves on the Syrian coasts in those territories, which the 
Greeks afterwards called Phoenicia. § 

Some have however urged, from Joshua y xi. 21, that one part of the 
Anakim inhabited cities, and another excavations in moiintains,|| which argu- 
mentis far from being conclusive, since it has already been shewn, that the 
primitive notion of Dny wa.s that of the collective residences of many in 
these excavations. Thus, to this day, the village of the is no 

more than a series of cavities in a mountain beyond Tripoli, in w hich the in- 
habitants live under ground. V 

The riches of these Troglodyta? consisted in their flocks and herds ; their 
food was chiefly vegetables and milk, anithey appear in many rcs])ects to 
have corre.spondcd to the cla.ssical description of Polyphemus. In a more 
advanced state of society, they were regarded as disorderly and immoral,** 
and dreaded far and wide on account of their predatory acts. 

They also appropriated caves to the reception of the bodies of the dead, 
which were regularly transferred to this purpose, when subterranean dwcl- 

• Faber’* rf<?r HebrOer, f Ibid. ^ Ihid, |i. 12, 22. 

f Lyon’s Travels in Northoni Africa, p.25! 

*• There is *upi)0»cd to have been an allusion to their immoralities in Lcw.xvill ; rf. Job, xxx. 1—9. 
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lings became abandoned for houses properly so called. Such was that of 
Machpclah. In Palestine and Syria funereal inscriptions on them may still 
be seen, and Mount ICbal was probably almost exclusively thus appro- 
priated. They were also occupied by necromantic impostors, and were the 
frequent scenes of the Oboth. 

From dwelling in caves, men at length began to dwell in tents, which 
Jabal, according to Moses, first introduced ; although a great proportion of 
the human race still adhered to the more ancient practice. The irruptions of 
wild beasts have been enumerated among the supposed causes of this im- 
provement ; but the Sccnites w'ould scarcely be more protected from them 
than the IVoglodytac. I'lie earliest tents were constructed of hides * and 
even of leaves ; for before the invention of spinning or weaving, which 
Kaiomers discovered, aecordinig to Tabri, we cannot conceive other ma- 
terials. We know that the immense leaves of some trees in the East, sucli 
as those of the fn^ or iTT^ , the i:or^'pha taliera^ more particularly 
those of the species called umhraculifera^ on which tlie sacred books of the 
Bauddhists are incribed, were thus used, and that to this day the Ceylonese 
make tents of them, which arc capable of containing several persons. 

We observe in GenCsisy that Abraham and the immediate line of Isaac 
were Scenites, and that the descendants of Esau were Troglodytae; those 
of Ishmael perhaps adopting cither practice. The Arabs of the present 
day arc mostly divided into JjbU or Scenitcs,t aiid into JjbU 
or the inhabitants of towns or villages compacted of mud, and jUas!! 

the inhabitants of fortified places, both of which are also callcd^^g!' 
or those who have fixed and permanent habitations. Biisching has, indeed, 
divided them into four classes, which curiously coincide with the classifica- 
tion of the ancient world ; but his two latter classes relate rather to their 
occupations than to their dwellings: the chief distinction, however, of the 
native writers is that of dwellers in tents and in towns. J 


* VTAxTi, Archilolofjieder HebrUer, 

t They were called from their tents h.uine been made of skins with 'the wool on tliem, 
of which their garments were also made; thus, the nerluiii Kallc.l 

jJjU Ubemacle 

was also covered with the skin of an animal, called which some have supposed to be the tri- 

rhevhitft mnnatuH Linnad, others the PAwvr vitulina Lin., of the latter of which multitudes arc found 
in the Arabian Gulf, from which, according to IMutarch and Suetonius, tcnt*coverbigs were iradc. 

Out the Arabian or is the Delphig Liuinei, and Bochart, corroborated by our 

translators, and others, have rather imagined to mean a ttie or volour. Beckmann has, Iiow'evcr, 

shewn, on the otlicr hand, that the Creeks confounded the IVutca vitulina with the Dclphis, .uni Tychsen 
has thus removed the difliculty : Vox autem Delphini olim latius sumpta pisces t ceUiceo gcncre 

coraplectebatur, ut Homcri {Od. xii. 97) testimonio est. Bar Bahliil (l)uljino) de- 


nohire auctor est delphinum, elephantem, et crocodilum, — ^ AiabibuS non modo esse del- 

phinuni (delphin, Lin.) et mcm marhutM (sell. Dolphin’ orca. Lin.) sed et, teste Cas- 

tcllo, crocodilum.” 

t Gcogr. p. V. Dlv. i. page 411). From the Hottentot practice of giianliiig herds by wild bulls trained 
to attack strangers, Friedrich M. Luft(tnd(;n Biblisvhen erlduttrungen aus den morgent. Reisebc^chtei^ 
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But the nomadic tribes or Scenites inhabited countries, as at present, 
where regularly built cities abounded : this was the case in Egypt, in Pa- 
lestine, in Syria, and many other parts of the East ; and it seems, that the 
unappropriated and uncultivated tracts were left free for their use. The 
history of Abraham shows very clearly the vast extent of these tracts, 
because at the time of his settlement in Canaan, the land was thickly in- 
habited, and the Canaanitish hordes appear to have moved in great numbers 
from place to place, as he is stated to have done with the immense esta- 
blishment which he mustered about him.* 

The coverings of the tents were stretched over pillars or large sticks, 
which were provided with hooks or pegs, on which weapons were sus- 
pended :t it was on one of these that Holofernes hung his sword. The 
tents of the common Arabs consisted of three divisions ; of the back part 
called n3p + and by the Hebrews, which was appropriated to the 
women, and separated from the other parts by a curtain (nD>DU/ Ilehraice) ; 
of the middle division, in which the males, and even sometimes the females 
resided ; and of the outer in which the cattle were kept.§ The female 
division was sacred, and might not be penetrated by strangers, although, 
like Sisera, they sometimes rushed into it for refuge. Tents with this triple 
division may still be seen in Westphalia, and were often remarked by 
Burckhardt in his travels. Those of the emirs were of a different descrip- 
tion ; for they generally had one tent for themselves, another for their 
women, and another for their attendants, and no cattle was found in them ; 
and we may curiously remark this distinction in the life of Abraham, since 
it is evident from Gen, xviii. 10, that at first Sarah had no separate tent, 
from xxiv. 07, that she had one when Abraham became richer, and 
still more from xxxiii. 17, that, as his descendants advanced in opulence, 
they had distinct booths or tents for their cattle. |1 The floors of those be- 
longing to the common orders were covered with hides, of those belonging 

to the more wealthy with Onnsttf, which were the Arabic which 

Michaelis renders corium orhiculare^ quod solo insternitur : of these 
Breuning has given a description. From hence Faber has explained the 
legend of Dido s ])urchase of the site of Carthage, by the hypothesis, that 
she simply purchased sufficient land to stretch her tent, and spread 

hMugent p. 101) hai Inferred that the Asiatics ftequcntly no guarded their tenU, that David had this 
uBionln p«. xxii. 13, 14, and that Lokman’i Fable of the Lion and the two Bulla had a reference to 
this custom among the Arabs. 

• Faber’s ilrcMotogic. -f xill. 6—0. 

. t 

f This Is the same as the Arabic word , which the Saracens brought to Spain, from 

whrace canne our word ** alcove it is used to express a tent, more particularly the harem. See the 
Arabic version of xU. 20. 

S The f with which Jael covered Sisera, If the origin of the word be preserved In thecog« 

nate root , must have been the curuln which divided the males from the females, for we 

^ot conceive how he could have hoped to have escaped the victor’s search, had tt denoted 
m mantle ora carpet; but when we remember the sanctity of the harem, we easily understand the 

passage, if it implied the curtains It is the same as the or 

I Ibid, ^ 
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the hide, which covered its floor ; which is in fact as W’ild as the legend 
itself.* 

The ancients generally spread their tents under trees, which custom we 
may retrace to the patriarchal times ; for the first moveable sanctuaries of 
the primitive world appear to have rested on woody spots; since the 
early Seenites seem to have always had a moveable tent consecrated to the 
Deity, like that of the Jews, and the reedy coffer of Vitzliputli. This 
opinion is confirmed by Masoudi, and by the legends of many nations: — it 
was most probably the common practice antecedent to the erection of a re- 
gular temple. 

As the Troglodylae were notorious for their disorderly and rapacious lives, 
so were the Seenites for their addiction to hunting. Firdausi and Virgil 
abound with descriptions of these chaces, and Nimrod is depicted by the 
rabbinical writers as a violent man following a similar employment. Hence 
also originated the fable of the wild huntsman, by whom the W'yfies, &c. of 
the northern nations were persecuted, as the Dryads and the nymphs by Pan ; 

^ccvtrxt i*yiiyr6Tt Kctt 'Svft(puti v^etyfMcrcc 

The form of their tents was either round or oblong, and the encamp- 
ments, within which their cattle were enclosed, were round, the chief's 
tent standing in the middle. When a hostile attack is expected, the horde 
is divided into two parts, the weaker taking the lead, that the loss might not 
be so great, in the case of slaughter; and this plan, jf, will be recollected, 
Jacob adopted when he prepared to meet Esau. These ordiis or encamp- 
ments are not only defended by the wild bulls or oxen, of •which mention 
has been made, but by savage dogs, which are found particularly service- 
able against the shaghals.:} it should also be understood, tliat the deserts, 
in which they are sometimes said to be pitched, are not invariably sandy 
wastes, but fertile spots or oases adapted for pasturage ; such was that of 
Tekoah, in which Amos lived, respecting which, as a pasturage for cattUf 
the Babylonian Gemara contains several ordinances. They were more- 
over accustomed to construct beds and watching-places on the tops of treesf, 

by means of ropes, which species of specula the Hebrews denominated 
✓ 

I the Arabs f and the Syrians ; from whence notice 

of the approach of enemies or wild beasts was given to those below; many 
also, as David Kimchi has noticed, selected them as more secure resting- 
places for the night. 

« Devenere locos, ubi nunc ingentla rerncs 

Mocnia, surgentemquc novae Carthaglnis Arew ; 

Mercatique au/t/m, fiicti dt mmine Uj/rmtn, 

Taurino quantum pwuent circumdare fergo.— Vlrg. ^n. i. 370. 
t Longl Paafora/, p. 63. Ed. Villoison. ^ Fahet't ArcMologig. 


( To be coiUinued.) 
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BUBMAN MEDALS— INTERPUETKBS. 

To THE Eoitoh. 

Sir : In the month of June last you were kind enough to publish a letter of 
mine on the Biirman medal, in which I complained that, though this much- 
prised decoration, and cheap mode of rewarding soldiers, had been promised 
to all who took a part in the arduous contest against a barbarous enemy, and 
a pestilential climate, in Ava,yct for the last four years it seemed to have been 
forgotten by the rulers of India. Since the publication of my former letter I 
have been absent from England on foreign service, and only this moment, in 
taking up your number for July, do I observe, with surprise, this paragraph ; 

" We may assure ‘ Equks ’ that the Burman medal has not ‘ slipped the me- 
mories of those in authority.* It has been for some time past under prepara- 
tion, and will probably in a few months be ready for distribution to the native 
troops. — It is not understood that any medals are being made for the Company* s 
European officers, none having been granted by the Crown to hk Majesty's 
ojfficers who served in Ava.** 

Now, sir, allow me to suggest, that nothing will be more likely to promote 
discontent amongst the larger body of European officers and men who served 
in Ava, than the non-distribution of medals to them, which at the same time 
are to be given to the sepoys ; there was sufficient discontent in Bengal about 
reductions to half-batta ; and now, if a medal is withheld from the Madras 
officers, who were principally employed in Ava, what but discontent is to be 
expected amongst the^n also ? Never was such a thing heard of before in 
any army, as to grant medals to soldiers and not to their officers : but it should 
seem that even the Companj’s European soldiers, who fought and bled in 
Ava, are not to bear this honorary badge. 

No medals were granted by the Crown to the heroes of Scringapatam. The 
Hon. Company found medals, and not only their own officers, but the King’s, 
were allowed to wear them ; and why not now ? If it costs too much at this 
juncture to prepare silver medals for officers, why they would willingly pay for 
them, as is the case in Russia, where every cross and medal is paid for, except 
the decoration of St. George. For Scringapatam, European officers got silver 
medals, native officers copper, and the men’s were of Britannia metul, so that 
the expense was not great. 

Though not a Company’s officer, I have served for several years with 
sepoys, and am warmly attached to them ; it therefore gave me sincere plea- 
sure to observe that a medal is certainly to be given to them — they will be 
none the worse for that stimulant and excitement to bravery ; but, on the 
contrary, I anticipate most beneficial effects from it : in the event of a call 
for volunteers for another contest, multitudes would press forward in hopes 
of being similarly decorated with the soldiery of Ava. But I must enter a 
strong protest against withholding the medal not ^nly from European officers, 
but European soldiers. Who bear the brunt of the action, and get the 
greater share of hard knocks ? every one knows the Europeans do. I humbly 
trust that those in whose hands is the distribution of the Burman medals, 
will yet view the case in the same light that I do. 

I beg to call your attention, and that of your readers, for a brief space to 
the subject of interpreters to King’s corps in India. 

In the journal of February, and in a letter signed Veritas, a Company’s 
officer is very indignant, forsooth, at interpreters being appointed to King’s 
regiments, with an allowance of one hundred rupees per mensem ; this he 
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calls an unprofitable and totally useless expenditure, at a time when “ the 
zealous, gallant, and meritorious Company’s officers, banished for two-and- 
twenty years from their country and friends, are suffering retrenchment.” 
Really this is quite unbearable. King’s regiments have hitherto remained in 
India upwards of two-and-twenty years, and many King’s officers have served 
longer in the East ; and what advantages accrue to them during this “ banish- 
ment from their country and friends?” About half a dozen officers, out of 
twenty-four royal regiments in India, are aides-de-camp and brigade majors ; 
whilst, on an average, live officers in every Company’s regiment hold staff 
appointments. I consider the recommendation of our excellent commander- 
in-chief to the Court of Directors, for the ap])ointraent of interpreters, as a 
most sensible and wise measure, notwithstanding the absurd clamour of 

Veiutas” and others, who deem \t pre-emincntlif unncceuary. 

No inducement has hitherto been given to King’s officers to apply themselves 
to oriental studies, and to render them independent of the assistance of 
Company’s officers when placed, as they constantly arc, on service in com- 
munication with the natives: they have now some stimulus to exertion, which 
w'as before much required. What lias kept alive a jealousy between King’s 
and Company’s officers hitherto ? The withholding stafl-appointments from 
the King’s, wdio (there is no denying it) arc, with their men, always the 
greatest sufferers during active service. One question I will ask “ Veritas :” 
Will not the quarter-master general’s department be more ably filled by King’s 
officers now, when many of them will have a knowledge of the llindoostanee, 
&c., and who may have passed through the ordeal of the Peninsula, and 
perhaps the senior and junior departments of the Royal Military College at 
Sandhurst, than by Company’s, who go out to India boys of sixteen, without, 
of course, any qualification for the above inqiortant department ? 

Let “Veritas” and liis Bengal friends remain quiet: God knows they have 
long enjoyed the lion’s share of the rich appointments in India. “ Veritas” 
seems to me to be one of those men who return from the East with most 
absurd ideas of their own consequence. “To hear them, every thing that 
could possibly he done for them is far beneath what is due to their extra- 
ordinary merits.” I strongly recommend these grumblers to quit a service in 
which they arc so badly treated ; many effective officers pining on half-pay, and 
deserving young men, in England, will be happy to accept the commissions of 
those who set so bad an example to the native soldiery by their audacious 
complaints about reductions, and who think themselves indispensable. The 
Bengal officers seemed to me to live most luxuriantly, far beyond any thing 
I saw on the Madras or Bombay establishments ; and they (the Bengalese) 
will, I trust, not now, as they formerly did, cast in the teeth of “ the soldiers 
of Ava,” — the Madras army, — the troubles of 1809. 

In conclusion, I trust that the medal will not be forgotten, and “ Veritas” 
is advised “ non plenis faucihm exclamare ” against the appointment of in- 
terpreters, and to be more temperate in his language whilst describing the 
measures of his honourable masters, when nothing can be more fair or rea- 
sonable than equalizing the allowance of officers on all the establishments. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

Eques. 

J. Untied Service Chib y March IS.'IO. 


isiat. Joar. N.S. V OL. 2. No. 5. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF IIATIM TAL* 

Hatim Tai was an heroic personage, in the pre-Islamite history of 
Arabia, of that immaculate and perfect character which was so common in 
Europe during the Romantic age, and is so rare at the present day, com- 
pact of redoubtable bravery, unsullied honour, matchless wisdom, and 
exalted generosity. Although Meidani says of him, that when he plun- 
dered, he carried off,’' we should discover our ignorance or prejudice if we 
did not rank this trait in his character amongst his highest virtues. Ilatiin 
was an eminent poet, as well as warrior; and some of his pieces, which 
gained the prize at the annual competition at Mecca, are extant. The 
English reader may find one of these odes translated by Professor C’arl) le, 
in his elegant Speciniens of Arahiitn Poe/yy. We subjoin the initial ami 
final stanzas, as they illustrate the character of their author : 

How frail are riches and their joys ! 

Morn builds the heap that eve destroys; 

Yet can they leave one sure dcli^jht — 

The thought that we’ve employed them right. 

« # # 

With fortune blest, I ne’er was found 
To look with .scorn on thoKSc around ; 

Nor for the loss of paltry ore, 

^hull Ilatem seem to Hatcm poor. 

These versos disclo>e the cliaractorislu* ijualil) of llalim’lai : his libe- 
rality. “ As liberal as Ilatiin ” is a pro\erbial saving in the East. Many 
anecdotes are related of bis generous, and even profuse disposition. J*oeoekc 
remarks that “ his poems expressed the charms of bmieficenco, and his prac- 
tice evinced that he wrote from the heart;” Gibbon sajs of ITatim, that 
*‘his character was the perfect model of Arabian virtue: he was brave and 
liberal, an eloquent poet, and a successful robber; foity camels were roasted 
at his hospitable feast; and at the prayer of a suppliant enemy, he restored 
both the captives and the spoil.” 

Ife was chief of the tribe of I'ai, in Yemen, and flourished about the 
middle of the sixth century. He died eight years after the birth of Maho- 
met, consequently before the promulgation of Islam : the tribe of I’ai, 
with Adi, the son of Hatim, resisted the faith, and were subdued by the 
Musulmans during the life-time of the prophet. 

The Adventures ” of Hatim Tai are a tissue of romantic and super- 
natural occurrences, just as credible as the legend of St. Cieorge ; but, 
being adapted to the taste of Orientals, they are at the least quite as 
popular amongst them as the history of any or all of the Seven Champions 
of Christendom ever was in Europe. Unhappily, this romaneo was com- 
posed after the spread of Moliamedanism in the East, and consequently, 
although the author carefully premises that the time of the tale was in the 
days of paganism,” the manners are not those of Ragan but of Mahonie- 

* The Adventures of Hatim Tai, a Romance. Translated from the Persian, by Duncan Forbes. 
A.M. London, mao. Printed for the Oriental Translation Fund. Murray ; Parlniry and (Jo. 
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clan Arabia. Moreover, as a work of imagination, if tried by the severe 
rules of modern criticism, it is very puerile and inartificial ; and a reader of 
the iSmellfungian school would turn over the leaves of Haiim Tai, from 
beginning to end, with disgust, and cry ‘^’tis all barren !'* 

There is one rather important point of view, however, in which such a 
production as this, with all its inherent defects and drawbacks, may be 
regarded as curious and valuable. The literature of a nation affords the 
best guide to researclics into its character, manners, and opinions ; and no 
department of literature contains a more ample store of data in this respect, 
than the light Jiiid popular part, consisting of tales, romances, and dramatic 
pieces, 'riie novel, as it exists in Europe, is not to be found in the East; 
no groat degree of skill, however, is re(|uircd to extract from the romances 
and fictions of oriental nations tlie same species of information respecting 
national manners, which the novel is so well calculated to convey. It is 
this consideration, doubtless, which induced ihc Oriental Translation Com- 
mittee to patronize the work before us; and it was on this very ground that 
the whole of the tale was inserted in our .fournal, a few months back, from 
a translation which appeared in a Calcutta paper. 

'Fhe work from which the Calcutta translation was made appears, accord- 
ing to the statement of Mr. Forbes, to be not only a mere abridgment of 
the original work, but to differ essentially from it, both in matter and st)le : 
in short, they coii'^titute di'^tinet works, though the hero and the main inci- 
dents are the same in both. 'I'hc Calcutta work was probably printed for 
the use of the C^ollege of Fort William; and Mr. Forbes suj)poses that the 
alterations in the story and the language may have been made, with the 
view of improvement, by the nuinshis who superintended the publication. 

“ 1 am warranted in this conclusiori,’’ he says, “ from the circumstance 
that eight MSS., five of ^vhich I have seen in liondon and tliree in Cal- 
cutta, though written at distant periods of time and in places remote from 
each other, agree with the one I possess, whereas 1 have never seen a MS. 
resembling the Calcutta printed copy.’' 

Wc should not be justified in making quotations from the present 
translation of Mr. Forbes, after having already inserted the entire talc, 
according to the Calcutta edition. The latter, amongst other important 
omissions, has excluded the introduction, which affords some details respect- 
ing the genealogy of llatirn. 

We had written the aforegoing notice of Mr. Forbes' work, when we 
received the following remarks upon it, from a very able oriental scholar^ 
and an old correspondent of ihc Asiatic Journal. 

“ The Persian text of this work has been twice printed at Calcutta, but 
so much abridged and altered, that, were it not for the name, few could 
recognize them as the same work. But Mr. Forbes, with much good sense, 
took a manuscript copy for his text; and, when I say that his translation is 
accurate^ I give it all the praise it merits; for it falls mi.^crably short of the 
case and simplicity of the original : this is the more surprising, as the idioms 
of the twojanguages arc so very similar. 
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‘‘ The CaJeutta College, however, leaves every thing to its munshls ; and 
a munshi is too fond of Iiis own or ‘ flowery rhetoric,’ to 

allow so simple and elegant a work to pass through his hands without inter- 
larding it with his own senseless verbiage. 

‘‘The Translation Commitlee have sliewn a lamentable want of orientai 
knowledge, judgment, and taste,, in not having given the Persian text; for 
it is astonihliing, Avhen they might find the two texts printed thus on oj)po- 
site pages, how many readers would take the trouble of mastering the 
original. 

“A preface, of six short pages, is all that the translator gives of his own ; 
and enough too, for T scarcely know six pages of any work more full of 
mistakes. The French were long our superiors in oriental knowledge* ; but 
we have now got the upper hand. If, instead of quoting D’l lerbelot, Mr. 
Forbes had at once quoted this apologue from the Bustan (ii. 20) of Sadi, 
he might have avoided this blunder ; but our European oriental scholars, 
whether from ignorance or carelessness, arc more fond of (pioting from 
each other, than of referring to one of the most common Asiatic school 
books : 

The fame of Hatim Tay’s liberality had in part reached the Emperor of 
Constantinople, — that the master had no equal in mnnificeiicc, nor his horse a 
match in battle or the chase : as the ship skims the main, he galloped over the 
plain; and the eagle in his flight outstript him not in speed. 

The Emperor remarked to his prime minister, saying : ‘ pretension without 
proof can only lead to our shame ! I will ask Hatim for that far-famed .steed ; 
and, if he is so magnanimous as to favour me and forward it, I shall be assured 
that his generosity is innate; but if he refuse to send it me, his fame is the 
sound of an empty drum.’ 

lie deputed an ambassador of experience and address, with a retinue of 
ten servants, to accompany him to Tay. The earth was parched with thirst ; 
and the weeping clouds had again refreshed its soul with a heavy full of rain. 
1 he ambassador alighted atone of llatim’s country seats, where he rested, as 
a thirsty person docs on the banks of a rivulet. 

The servants at this scat slaughtered a horse for his entertuinment ; and gave 
him lapfuls of jewels and handfuls of gold. Here they put up for the night ; 
and the next day the ambassador delivered the credentials of his embassy : he 
was enlarging on the subject, while Hatim, like one overtaken with drink, was 
gnawing his hand with the teeth of vexation. Hatim replied, “ O most worthy 
and far-tamcd man ! why did you not deliver me this message before now ? 
That wind-outstripping steed, and ^CQtDuldul of Ali, I had last night roasted for 
your supper; for I full-well knew that, from the rain and deluge, it was impos- 
sible for my servants to get any other from my pasture-grounds : I saw no way 
of supporting rny character for gcnero.sity, but that of sacrificing my favourite 
horse to entertain you, I could not reconcile it to my ideas of generosity, 
that my guest should go to .sleep with a craving nppetite : it behoves me to 
uphold a good name for liberality, though obliged to order, for that purpose, 
another favourite horse to be slaughtered.” 

“ J.ct me add, that Hatim Tay is proverbial in the East for his iimgnani- 
mily; and that horse-flesh is a favourite food with the Arabs. Two or 
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three apologues of tlie Basian, wliich follow this one, have Hatim's muni- 
ficence* for their subject, 

‘‘ After perusing tin's real literal translation from Sadi’s Persian text, the 
reader must readily perceive Mr. Forbes’ bad taste in quoting, as follows, 
from D’Herbelot: 

“ The Greek emperor of the time sent an ambassador to Yamin to demand, 
on the part of his master, a favourite horse which Hatim possessed. The gene- 
rous Aral) had received no intimation either of the embassy, or of its object ; 
when the ambassador, therefore, arrived, Hatim was quite unprepared for his 
reception. In order to prepare a suitable entertainment for his illustrious 
guest and his attendants, he had no resource than to cause his favour^c horse 
to be killed and roasted on the occasion. This was accordingly done ; and, 
after the feast, the ambassador stated his master’s wish. ‘ It is too late,* re- 
plied Hatim, ‘ the hor.e has been killed for our repast. When you arrived, 1 
knew not the object ♦ your journey, and had no other food to offer you.’ ” 

Gru niN. 

* S.uli, with inuch skill in story-telling, says, llatiin slaughtcrcil a horse for the u.itertalnment of his 
giu-st; ami it was not till the anit)ass:ulor :iskG<l him for it, that he adds the identical horse: D'ilcrbelol 
tells ns at once, that he killed the horse ' 


THE CHANGES IN THE MADRAS ARMY. 

To THE EuITOR. 

Sir Referring to iny observations, inserted by you in the Asiatic Journal 
of last month, page 317, on the elfect of the recent changes in the Madras 
Army, I resume the subject without further preface. 

The Bombay government, in their augmentation, adopted a system by which 
the greatest benefit was with justice conferred on the oldest officers. This was 
effected by removing a major, who was near promotion, to one of the new 
regiments, and allowing the senior captain of fits regiment (being a senior cap- 
tain in the army) to obtain promotion in his own regiment. The senior cap- 
tain of the army was then removed to the new regiment, the removal placing 
him nearer line promotion. Cajilain Wilson, of the 1.3th regiment, M. N. I., 
petitioned the commander in chief that the augmentation to the Madras army, 
in September 1826, should be conducted on the same principle. If attention 
had been given to bis petition, the senior captain of the 'army (M’Larcn) 
would have been promoted in his own regiment, and his major, De Graves, 
removed. However, it was not so ruled ; Major De Graves, \vho had been 
invalided prior to the nugnicntatioii, was reinstated, (a circumstance unpre- 
cedented), and M’Lareii removed. The line promotion soon afterwards made 
De (Graves a licut.-coloncl ; Muriel a major, superseding 103 captains; and 
Forster a Captain, superseding 88 lieutenants. The Bombay system would 
not have deprived Captain Wilson of his right to promotion, and the majority 
would have devolved on Captain Colberg of the 13th, who was six years 
senior to Captain Muriel ; and Lieutenant Briggs would have obtained the 
company, who was four years senior to Lieutenant Forster. To effect this 
object it was necessary to reinstate Major Dc Graves. Why it was so ar- 
ranged it might have been difficult to conjecture, had not the Military secre- 
tary to the Cominander-in-chicf obtained his promotion by it, which he could 
not have done by any other plan. 
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Major Godley, of die 45th regiment at the augmentation of September 
stood junior to the majors of the 51st and 52d regiments; and, in conse- 
quence, Captain Newman of his regiment was removed as a senior second 
captain! Lieutenants Thomas and Fyfe of the same corps were made junior 
lieutenants, and then removed to the 51st and 5i2nd regiments, although En- 
si«Tn Jones of the 30th regiment was left unpromoted, who was four years 
senior and upwards of two hundred in the cadet list above Ensign Fyfe, the 
junior of those removed. Major Godley’s date of rank was subsequently 
altered hv his being placed above the majors of the 51st and 52d regiments; 
vet no other alteration took place, and Captain Newman ami the young men 
before mentioned remained in the new regiments, evidently to their own dis- 
advanta!;jj, and to the detriment of some senior second captains, and the two 
senior ensigns of the army who were left unpromoted. 

Prior to the augmentation of September 1826, Captains Hart and Hodgson 
of the 34th resigned. Ensign Power, of that regiment, was second ensign, 
and consequently entitled to promotion from the date of Captain Hodgson’s 
resignation ; but he was removed as an ensign, much to his disadvantage. 

I could, if required, point out many more glaring incon'^isteneies : but those 
which I have noticed will, I hope, be sufficient to convince onr honourable 
masters that the defects call loudly for redress, and should he remedied as 
speedily as possible. All may be attributed to the arrangement of lssi4. 
Other plans less objectionable might have been resorted to, which wouM have 
given satisfaction to all ; hut those only should have been ailopted wliich would 
have put every one in his proper plaee, and mostly benefitetl oMer officers. 
The twenty-six senior cajUains of the arm} might have been removed to the 
second battalions as majors, and the posting of oifieers eomlncted as in a new 
formation : or, if the whole had been thrown into a gradation list, and promo- 
tion carried on as it is in the artillery, it would have answered every end, and 
saved much trouble and expense. Oflieers might have remained with the iiicri 
they knew, and to whom they were attached, few removals would have been 
necessary, and no complaints of supersessions would have been heard. The 
present system has many disadvantages ; among the rest, it is almost impossi- 
ble to have those .who arc best qualified, nominated to light infantry regiments. 
When a cadet lands in India, he is made an ensign, and without reference to 
his capability pohte<l to a regiment. This may hafipen to be a light regiment, 
and although the young officer be perfectly incompetent, he must remain in 
it, though unable to perform, or teach anotiier, its duties. 

There are 120 captains now on staff duty; the number who may he em- 
ployed from each regiment is, by a late order, restricted to two. There arc, 
however, only fifty-four regiments, and consequently twelve lieutenants are 
made eligible to hold situations of which, it appears, captains arc to be de- 
prived. The injudicious tendency of this order is self-evident, and must, if 
continued to be acted on, prove highly prejudicial to«thc service. There arc 
several junior captains and senior lieutenants upwards of eighteen years’ stand- 
ing who, on promotion, have been and will be con)pcIlcd to vacate their staff 
appointments ; thus, their having been unfortunate is made an excuse for de- 
priving them of situations, which they must vacate, if there should be two 
captains of their regiment employed on staff duty. The Court of Directors 
will surely cancel an order which by its tendency can effect no good, and must, 
if persevered in, be the cause qf great dissatisfaction. 

But the great cause complaint is that of supersession ; and to remove that 
evil in the most impartial manner, and to point out a way to render justice to 
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all, is the object of this address. I feel assured that its adoption will be 
attended with the most beneficial results, and the army rendered more effective 
in all its brandies : the old officers will regain their proper places, there will 
be no supersessions, no discontent ; and with the few exceptions, it will be 
hailed with abundant satisfaction by all ; it will create n spirit of emulation 
throughout the whole army ; it w'ill be an induccriient for the younger officers 
to qiialif}' themselves for staff appointments. Light regiments would have 
those best fit for their duties ; and all would be better officered. 

The tone of feeling in the army would be improved, for whatever is asserted 
to the contrary, it is a fact, that a brother officer’s death is scarcely regretted 
by his juniors, because the benefit is so great which accrues to the survivors 
by the casualty. But, if it were extended to a great number, the fadings of 
immediate benefit woiilil be lessened, and that regret, which ought to be excited 
for the loss of a brother officer and companion, would be more heartfelt and 
genuine. 

Ill the artillery a casualty of a senior officer docs not confer individual and 
immediate benefit, hut is extended to the whole corps, consisting of 140 
officers ; whereas in the infantry it is confined to twenty. The casualty of a 
major or senior captain of infantry confers an incomparably greater advantage 
on his juniors, than a similar casualty docs in the artillery. 

Six years have most fully proved the bad results [iroduccd by the system 
adopted in May 18^24 : the longer it is persisted in, the more prejudicial will 
it be found. One instance of it.s effects will speak volumes. Mallandaine, 
recently promoted to a lieut.-colonel, was the junior of all the majors pro- 
moted on the 1st of May l>s24; he supersedes seventy-two who are now in the 
service, forty-four of wlioin are Majors, twenty-two only first captains, five only 
second captains, and one so low as a third captain. It surely never was contem- 
plated that one man should be made a licul.-coloncl, while another, who was 
his senior, should remain a third captain. The future supersessions will, if 
possible, be more glaringly inconsistent. 

All}' arrangement, that would rejiair the injustice already done to those 
who have been superseded, would at the same time diminish the undue advan- 
tages now possessed by their juniors, who shave been placed above them. But 
the injury may in a great degree he rcmo\ed by throwing the whole into a 
gradation list, and letting promotion be conducted entirely by seniority of 
service. It might have a retrospective effect or commence from this time, which- 
ever might be considered to operate more beneficially ; there are several ways in 
which it might be conducted that it is presumed would give satisfaction to all, 
"J'hc two regiments raised in Scptendier 182(5, might be antedated to 1 May 
1824, or Ifi May 1825, the date of forinaiiun of the last angmentation to the 
Bengal army. And if an additional major to every two regiments and a captain 
to each company were granted from that time, it would remove all feeling of 
complaint caused by supersession, and place the service on a respectable foot- 
ing. If this arrangement had retrospective effect, all promotions, subsequent 
to May 1824, would be cancelled, but with certain modifications; if it took 
effect from this time, it would be attended with much benefit. 

There w'oidd be no great expense attending this measure if back pay was 
not authorized, and few removals would be necessary. This orrangenicnt 
would obviate the inconvenience which, it has been stated, would exist if 
officers were to be separated from their regiments on every promotion 
which occurred; but as it is notorious that no regiments have their full 
complement of officers present for duty, therefore, when vacancies occur by 
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vrhich a lieutenant, for example, would be entitled by line promotion to a com- 
pany, let bini be attached to the regiment in which he has been brought up. 
The only transfer of officers from one regiment to another, would commence 
on their attaining the rank of major, unless when special circumstances 
might arise to modify this general rule. And if it were lawful for an officer, 
by the sentence of a court-martial, to be reduced as many steps in the general 
line as the nature of his offence might warrant, it would operate as the greatest 
possible check against irregularities. 

Two lieutenants and an ensign have been reduced from every regiment in 
the service. This only renders more apparent the necessity of increasing the 
senior ranks; for it is notorious that there arc not at iiresent a sufficient number 
of old officers to do the duty efiectually. The ailditional captains would supply 
vacancies occasioned by those necessarily employed on staff duty, on furlough, 
and on sick certificate. It would likewise effectually remove the feeling of 
dissatisfaction which at present prevails ; — a feeling of which, if neither openly 
expressed nor evinced, there is, nevertheless, a most deep and acute sense ; 
and which is dormant only under the idea and hope that attention will be paid, 
and redress given to the numerous memorials which have been preferred. The 
army has been kept in a constant state of suspense and anxiety, under the im- 
pression that their rights arc not attended to. 

If the Honourable Court deem it inexpedient to annul, or cancel the arrange- 
ments of 18iJ4, and are unwilling to listen to any suggestion relative to the 
whole being thrown into one list, I would yet indulge the hope that they will 
at least cancel the orders and disapprove of the manner in which the two 
regiments in September 1826 were officered. 

The Bengal presidency had an addition of six regiments, and the date of 
formation antedated to May 182.5. In justice to the Madras infantry, the 
augmentation in September 1826 should be antedated to that date. 

In conclusion : it may be said, that, in justice to the whole Indian army, a 
pension, after a period of service, might be granted without relation to the 
rank of the individual, supposing him to be under the rank of niajor, say the 
amount of £292 per annum, a major’s retiring pension, after twenty-five } cars’ 
service. 

The augmentations to the Madras presidency have not been in proportion 
to the increase of the other presidencies ; and the number who have lived to 
receive the full benefit of the service have not been nearly so great as in 
Bengal. A late work by Captain Badenach stated the number of retirements 
to be 201 out of 3633 ; while out of 1000 at Madras, only 34 have retired on 
full pay. 

I shall be amply repaid for my trouble, if this statement of facts induces 
others better qualified to bring to the notice of our honourable masters the 
hardships of our case ; and if it should be the means of ccpializing our jiromo- 
tion, by throwing the whole into one line, or getting the arrangements of 1824 
or 1826 cancelled, I shall have the satisfaction of knowing tliat I have not 
laboured in vain. I am. Sir, &c. 


A Madras OFncER. 

P.S. The following arc a few of the most remarkable siiper^tsssjons : 

Majors ami senior captains have Ixtii superseded by nuniU rs as follows: 

2 by 41 I 2 by rw I by 2.’i I 2b bv iri 
2 — .17 I fi — 3b 1 IS — 2t» I 3b — lb 

(•aptains and senior lieutenahts have been superseded by numlrers as follows : 


1 by 130 
1 — IM 




S by fUi\ 
lb — 73 I 


13 by rn 
3b by 43 
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THE RYOTWAR REVENUE SYSTEM. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir ; — There is perhaps no sulyoct upon which a greater diversity ol 
opinion exists^ than tlie merits of the diflerent systems of revenue adminis- 
tration in force in the Honourable Company’s territories in the East-Indics ; 
.and yet it is strange to observe how much misconception prevails, in this 
country at least, as to the nature of one of those systems, the Ryotwar 
settlement of the south of India, which has generally been styled Sir Tho- 
mas Munro’s system, in consequence of its having been partly introduced, 
and particularly approved, by that distinguished and much to be lamented 
individual. 

Having been recently employed, in a revenue capacity, in almost the 
only district, under the Madras government, in which this system has re- 
ceived, in every respect, a fair trial, and having consofjuently had practical 
experience on many points, regarding wdiich most others can only speak 
from theory, or from documents which have been but imperfectly under- 
stood, I have considered it a duty incumbent on me to draw up the fol- 
lowing remarks, in order that, for the future, whatever dillerence of opinion 
may prevail as to the merits, no misconception shall exist regarding the 
nature and leading features, of the s\stcm itself. 

The term Bj/otwary in its general sense, is used to denominate any 
mode of settlement directly with the ryots, in contradistinction to tlic 
Zemindary, or middle-man,” system : but tlic peculiar and diMinguishing 
feature of that system, of which *Sir 7'hoinas INJunro w as one of the original 
authors, and ^‘thc great patron and ad\ucate,” is the principle of imposing 
« fixed rent on the land, instead of a tax on its produce, on which point, 
the upholders of the system aflirm, liingcs its superior merit and advantages. 

A district, about to be subjected to this mode of settlement, is first care- 
fully surveyed and measured, by w liich process an account, as accurate as 
circumstances will admit, is taken of every acre of land, not only at the 
time under cultivation, but w’hich can possibly be brouglit under the plotigh ; 
the lands arc then divided into the distinctive classes of dr>, wet, gai*dcn, 
Ac., W’hich are again subdivided into rales or sorts, varying with the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil; and lastly, in advertence to the forc'going particu- 
lars, a rent or assessment is lixed on each Held, the occupant ol w hich is 
given clearly to understand, that, as long as he docs not change Uic destina- 
tion of the land, the govcniniciit will never call upon him to pay juore than 
the amount spccilied, altliough they may, in cases of distress, from unfa- 
vourable seasons, or other causes, be induced to take 

When once, tlicn, a district has been surveyed, classed, and a.ssessoil, 
and a ryot has received a puttah, specifying the amount he has to pay for 
his field, he knows that if he can increase the produce tenrold, the demand 
on him will ever be the name, and that the jirofits w hich may accrue, will be 
wholly and solely his owm ; he has, therefore, a strong and direct induce- 
ment so to dispose his labour, and any capital he may possess, or be able to 
procure, as to render the crops from his land as abundant as possible. 11c is 
Anai^Jour. N.S. Vol. 2. No. 5. L 
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regarded, and is in fact, in every sense of tlie word, tlje proprietor of the 
soil he occupies ; and as long as the fixed dues of government are paid, he 
can underlet, mortgage, or sell it, at pleasure. The wants and necessities 
of a ryot being few, the first wish or idea that generally suggests itself to 
him, on finding himself in possession of suiplus funds, is to lay them out in 
the increase of agricultural slock, and bringing fresh land under cultivation ; 
and thus, in the course of time, his field becomes a farm, and that farm a 
small estate. Agriculture, under these circumstances, where the assessment 
is moderate, becomes n profitable cmplo}incnt, and individuals are induced 
to embark their property in it, the same as they would in any other specula- 
tion, where a second party is not prepared to divide the profits, w ithout 
partaking of the risk, as is tlie ease with the go\ernnicnt, or landlord, in 
those systems of revenue administration w here a partition of the crop obtains. 

The only circumstance, as stated above, under which any increase of 
rent is ever demanded from a ryot, when once the assessment has been 
fixed, is where the nature or destination of the land is altered, or where 
lands of an inferior, arc changed into those of a superior class, as in the 
conversion of dry into w et, or into garden land, which are chargeable w'ith 
a higher assessment, but not until a suflieient time has been ailow'cd, free of 
additional charge, to reimburse the ryot for the full expenses incurred in 
making the change; and as, after pa>ing tlie additional assessment, the 
profits on the superior, are very considerably greater than on the inferior 
dc.scription of land, an individual has every inducement to effect an altera- 
tion, alike beneficial to Jiiinscif and to the government. 

This is precisely the system which has prevailed in the district of Coim- 
batoor, since the year IB15, when the ryotwar settlement was there 
permanently introduced, and under the inlluencc of which the revenue has 
gradufilly increased, on an average, above forty thousand rupees per annum, 
making on the whole, after it had been thirteen years in operation, an 
advance of five lacs and a ijuarter of rupees,* wdiich w as drawn, not from 
the necessities of the people, but from the only legitimate sources of 
advance of revenue, an increase and improvement of cultivation. 

That system of revenue administration has generally been considered the 
most perfect, which increases the resources of the state, without infringing 
the rights, or affecting the interests, of the people; and if tried by this test, 
the ryotwar system, as it has prevailed in the district of Coimbatoor, will 
be found to have been pre-eminently successful; for whilst, as above 
slated, llie revenues have been gradually and steadily on the increase, the 
wealth and prosperity of the inhabitants have advanced, in an ecpial, if not 
greater degree. Land, which has there been any time under cultivation, 
from yielding a surplus revenue, has become a valuable and saleable com- 
modity ; great improvements have taken place in agriculture, more particu- 
larly in the conversion of common poonjee, or dry land, into garden, f 

ns. A. p, 

• Collections of Fusly 1224 1 l] 

Do. 123G 23,U!>..‘l!n 7 0 

Increase.... Rs. .% 2 ri,<sX) :> 9 

t It is necessary to explain, li.at in Coimbatoor there arc two kinds of poonjee or dry land,^ 
common poonjee, and garden i>oonjcc; the former dependent for its produce on the falling rains, the 

latter 
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^vliereby the crop has been rendered not only more abundant, but more 
certain ; and the ryots, from a condition little better than tliat of common 
labourers, or mere tenants at will, have been converted into substantial and 
independent farmers, and proprietors of land, to which their title is as fixed 
and defined, as that of any landlord in Enj^land. 

The survey rent or assessment of Coimbatoor was, I believe, calculated 
at the average value of one-third of the gross produce ; but it must be 
remembered, that tlie estimate was formed on the produce of years, when, 
in consequence of the demand varjnng with the crop, no extra degree of 
labour or money had been expended in raising it, and that, in consecpience, it 
could hardly be considered a fair criterion of what the soil was capable of 
producing, although it was sufiicient to guide the government in making their 
demand, by shewing what they had been in the habit of recei\ing. From the 
most minute inquiries which 1 was able to make on the spot, I have every 
reason to believe that the actual amount of the assessment on land which 
has been some little lime under cultivation, averages about one fourth of the 
crop ; and Jis it has been pretty correctly ascertained, that onc-half the 
produce is the amount recjuisitc to cover the expenses of cultivation, and 
to afford a subsistence to the cultivator, it follows that, under the present 
state of things in Coimbatoor, about the remaining fourth of tlie crop falls 
ns a clear profit to the proprietor of the soil. 

The principal collector of Coimbatoor, in one of his letters to the Board 
of Revenue, explanatory of tlic operation of the system, adduced the case 
of an individual (the monigar of the town of Coimbatoor), tlie assessment 
on whose lands, when tlu* survey rates were fixed, amounted to 30U rupees, 
or C30 ; and n ho had since, by industrj^ and successful management, gra- 
dually increased his cultivation, until at the time at which he wrote, not 
quite twelve years after, his annual payments amounted to 7,000 rupees, or 
about X'700. One person to my knowledge, in the Palladum talook, pjiys, 
as assessment on the land he possesses, about 1 1,000 rupees, or X 1,400 
annually; and another in the Caroor talook, 20,000 rupees, orci'2,000; 
and taking their profits, according to the estimate above given, at an 
amount nearly similar to those sums, they are respectively in possession of 
incomes, wliicli, in that country, where the natural and artificial wants of 
man are much fewer than in our own, are equivalent to double a similar 
amount in England : and yet tJie.se arc the persons who are styled by Sir 
Thomas Munro's opponents ‘‘ labouring peasants,”* and this is the system 
which has been stigmatized as having a tendency to keep them in that dete- 
riorated condition! 

I'he opponents of the ryotwar system, in reviewing ils operations and 
discussing its merits, have invariably taken, for their text, the proceedings 

latter irrigated by means of wells, canals, or rivers. A common poonjee field may, therefore, be made 
garden poonjee, merely by the excavation of one or more wells, or the erection of machinery for drawing 
water from a canal or river, without the ^lighicbt alteration of the v>roduce. The crops of the latter, 
however, are more numerous rnd abunibnit , ami, from not iK'lng dependent on seasons, infinitely less 
precarious. To the gteat quantity of this description of land in Coimbatoor, is to be attributeit the 
circinrstanrc of tin re having been no falling-off hi ils revenues, during tho^ie seasons of severe drought* 
Ly uhiih other distrkU w;re scTioiisly affcitiHl. 

« TucKtr, on the Finanivb of India, page 135. 
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and reports of Colonel Munro^ whilst principal collector of the Ceded 
Districts, into which provinces, it will hardly be believed, although it ia ao 
less strictly true, the ryotvvar system was not finally introduced until long^ 
after that distinguished ollicer had resigned the important charge of them^ 
During his administration, it is true, a survey and rating of the lands took 
place, but tlic assessment was merely temporary and experimental ; and it 
was not until lie was about to leave the Ceded Districts, in the year 1807, 
i^'heii the survey rates, with the view of rendering them as perfect and 
equitable as possible, had been revised and corrected, during a sucoesaion 
of years, with an assiduity and perseverance peculiar to himself, and so 
essentially necessary in a work of such vast importance, as settling for ever 
the land tax of an extensive province, — it was not until this period, I 
repeat, that he recommended that the assessment should be fixed. It will 
be evident, therefore, to every unprejudiced person, that the measures of 
Colonel Munro's administration were merely initiatory ; that the system was 
necessarily incomplete and imperfect, or, if I may so express myself, that 
the vital principle was wanting to give to it entire efficiency ; and that, con- 
sequently, equally unfair and unsatisfactory must be any allusion to the 
records of that period, for the purpose of illustrating or criticising a ryot- 
war settlement, such as I have above described, and such as at present 
prevails in the districts of Bellary, Cuddapah, Coimbatoor, the Baramahlr 
and part of Madura. With equal justice and appropriateness might a 
person discuss the merits of ‘‘ Maeadamization,’’ with reference to a road 
that had merely undergone the preliminary process of breaking the stones, 
and piling them in heaps by the way-side. 

In addition to the total inapplicability of the then existent state of things, 
there is another important reason why the Ceded Districts, during the time 
they were under Colonel Munro's charge, should not be selected as an 
illustration of a ryotwar settlement. 1 allude to the high rate of the assesa- 
ment which then prevailed, and which was in itself sufficient to mar and 
neutralize the beneficial eff*ects of the system, even had it been in full force. 
This circumstance has been seized upon as a pretext for condemning the 
measures and proceedings of Colonel Munro as a collector, and for ques- 
tioning the sincerity of his regard for the welfare and prosperity of the 
people committed to his superintendence ; but it must be remembered, that, 
as the executive officer, it was simply his duty to fix, as an assessment on 
the land, a certain proportion of the produce, the amount of which was 
regulated and directed by a superior and controlling power. He repeatedly 
represented to the government the necessity for reduction, and that they 
could never expect to see the Ceded Districts in an advancing or flourishing 
condition, until the rents w^erc lowered at least twenty-five per cent. : but 
the answer invariably w^as, that the state of the public finances W'ould not, 
at the time, admit of the sacrifice of so large an amount of revenue. It 
appears, tlierefore, a peculiar hardship to attribute, as matter of accusation 
against Colonel Munro, what in fact arose wholly and solely from the 
exigencies of the state, and an imperative duty imposed on him by the 
goviirnment. In support of this view of tlie case, it is worthy of mention. 
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that the first act of any importance of Sir Thomas MunrO| oa assuming the 
government of the presidency of Fort St. George, in the year ]820, was 
to order a reduction in the assessment on the lands of the Ceded Districts, 
to the extent suggested by him on quitting them as collector in 1807 ; and it 
was with the view of ascertaining^ from personal observation and inspec- 
tion, the result of the measure on the condition of the people, that he 
undertook his last fatal journey to Bellary, where he fell a sacrifice to the 
cholera, on the scene of his former labours and of his well-earned fame 
as a revenue officer, and among a people by whom he was deservedly loved 
and respected.* 

It has been adduced as a serious charge against the ryotwar settlement, 
that it requires constant tampering and interference with the people, and an 
extraordinary number of servants to carry on the details, and to keep the 
accounts, which are stated to be extremely numerous and complicated. 
The parties who bring the charge have, 1 apprehend, confounded the preli- 
minary process with the system itself ; for the fact is, that, after the survey 
hag been made, and the quantity, nature, and value, of land, in each 
village, liave been ascertained, there cannot possibly be a system more 
simple, or that requires n smaller establishment to carry it into eflect. If a 
ryot determines to cultivate tlie same land he did the preceding year, no 
alteration in the accounts is requisite ; the puttah which had been previously 
granted to him answers every purpose, and he is not troubled or interfered 
with in the slightest degree. It is only where land is about to be relin- 
quished, fresh ground taken into cultivation, or an alteration made in that 
which has been cultivated, that the services of a public officer are called into 
action. On the other hand, in my opinion, one of the greatest advantages 
tliai accrues from the system is, that there is no intermediate authority between 
the people and their rulers. They look up to tlie government and their 
officers as their immediate masters, their natural protectors, from whom 
they are to expect assistance to enable them to carry on their cultivation, 
and forbearance or indulgence \'rhen they are in distress ; and they hme the 
strongest of all inducements, self-interest, to support and strengthen our 
rule, from which they have acquired a degree of wealth, stability, and 
importance, they could never expect to retain, in case of the country 
reverting to a native government, whether Hindoo or Mahomedan. 

1 would also add, that, to those persons, who deprecate the present aaode 
of taxation in India, and consider the assessment on the land improperiy 
heavy, the ryotwar system holds out peculiar advantages, inasniuch as it 
reserves to us the power of making any reduction that may be thonght 
proper, whenever such a measure may be deemed necessary or desirable ; 
whereas in those districts where the rights of government ha\^ been dele- 
gated in perpetuity to another, we have for ever shut the door to Uic 
possibility of ameliorating the condition of the great mass of the people. 

In the foregoing remarks, I have strictly confined myself to a general 

V ATefircncato tilt letters nf this distinguished servant of the Indian government will prove, that it 
was the chief aim of his ambition, to elevate the condition and character of our native aul^fcti, by 
tanlng them as low as was compatible with the due maintenance of our empire, and by opening to them 
the road to distinction and wealth, by their employment In the public service. 
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description of the ryot A ar settlement, and tlie beneficial effects which, to 
my own personal knowledge, have resulted from it, with the view of 
clearing up certain misconceptions which appear to me to have prevailed 
in regard to it; and I have not sought to give to it additional weight and lustre, 
by placing it in contrast w'ith the other systems in force in India. I have, 
however, seen an excellent paper by Mr. Sullivan, the present principal col* 
lector of Coimbatoor, in answer to that part of Mr. Tucker's work on the 
Finances of India, and the comments of the Edinburgh Reviewer thereon, 
w'hich eulogize the zemindary s}stem of Lord Cornwallis, in contrast to, and 
at the expense of, the ryotwar settlement of Sir 'riiomas Munro, which 1 
have some reason to believe that gentleman int^nds lading l)efore the public, 
who will thereby be enabled, from a detailed exposition of the nature and 
practical results of the two syst^'ins, to form a pretly accurate estimate of 
their respective merits. No person is perhaps better (|iiahticd for the task 
he has undertaken than Mr. »Sullivan, who, to great talents and extensive 
revenue knowledge, adds the rare advantage of fourteen \ ears' praetieal 
experience, as collector, in almost the only district in which the r>olwar 
.system has as yet received a fair and proper trial, and here it has been 
my object and endeavour to prove that it has operated to the great and 
manifest advantage both of the government and of tlie people. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

M. 

London, Apri/ UWi, 1830. 


RUSSIAN LITERARY ACQUISITIONS. 

If the Russians have hitherto furnished few literary productions of their 
own, their government has, ever since the time of Catlierine II., shown a 
laudable anxiety to extend the field of literature, by drawing forth from 
obscurity and rendering accessible to the scholar those treasures of Eastern 
lore, which, owing to Mohammedan jealousy and apathy, would have remained 
for ever shut up in their libraries. The Russians now seldom confine their 
conquests in the East to territory, but carry off' and deposit in their national 
libraries such literary spoils as they can obtain, by conquest or cession, in their 
victorious career. Their acquisitions of this kind, in their last war with Per- 
sia, are considerable. We arc favoured by Professor Fraehn with a list* of the 
MSS. obtained from the Mosque of Sheikh-Sefee at Ardcbil, and that of 
Achmed at Akhalzikh, as they arc now systematically arranged in the Impe- 
rial Library at St. Petersburgh ; of which the followipg is an abstract. 

The famous library of the mausoleum of Sheikh Sefeef has been mentioned 
by Olearius (a German traveller of the seventeenth century) and Mr. Moricr, 
who, although they were permitted to view the books it contained, refer to 
none but the ICoran, This Koran, together with the majority of the theolo- 
gical works contained in the establishment, have been left by the Russians to 
their former possessors ; but all the other MSS. — composed, with the cxccp- 

• Which appeared in the St. Petersburgh Journals, No. I.T8— 14f», of 

^ mentione,! a» the founder of the Stlldl dynasty (who was 

of ei iuZ U *»»*hs took the title of Scflcll ; aL it was prob-ibly with i view' 

X tl g this cclcbTa.ed indivjilual still more, that they lumoil liim Shah instead of Sheikh. 
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tion of a few which are written in Arabic or the Oriental-Turkish dialect, in 
the Persian language— were carried off by the conquerors. Their booty con- 
sisted in all of 16li volumes, forming altogether 96 different works (many 
volumes being duplicates). 

Of these the following are the most important : 

Historical Department. — 1. At the head of this important department we find 
two copies of Taheri’s famous Chronicle, which has never been found complete in the 
original Arabic, translated into Persian by Aboo Ali Muhammed ben Muliammed al- 
Belamee, Vizier of the Sanianide Emir, Mansur I. of the latter half of the tenth cen- 
tury of our era ; together with the first volume of another translation in the same 
language. 2. A translation of the same work in the Jagatai, or Usbek dialect, made 
from the first Persian translation by Vabidi, of Balkb, under the reign of Kudsh- 
kundshee, Khan of Great Biikbaria, A-D. 1522. 3. Chronological, Historical, and 

Literary Tables, called Firdous-et-ievarikh, by Khosron ben Abid, commonly called 
Ibn Muin ; a work of uncommon interest, full of the most curious details. It is from 
the year 1105. I-. RousseUes-sufut Mirkhond's well-known Universal History, six vols. 
from different copies. 5. Kfiulaset el ahkhar, by Khondemir, a useful extract from 
the former work. 6. Dshewahir-el-akhhar by Munshce Biulak, of Kasvin, a universal 
history reaching to the year 157G, and in the author's own band-writing. 7. liovsset- 
vUahhaht a hi.story of the Prophet and his family, by the Seid Atallah ben Fass'-allah, 
more commonly known !)y the name of Dsheinal cl-Hoosinec el-Muhaddis. Written 
A.D. M:94<. 8. Medshma^eUnnsaby by Moor-ed-din Muhammed (beginning of the 

17th century), a Genealogy of the Prophet and his descendants, with unusually full 
details. 9. Akhsan-el-kihar, by Muhammed ben Abee-Seid el Hoosiny cl Varaminee; 
also a very detailed account of the twelve Imams, with numerous drawings: two 
copies. 10. First volume of llnsliid-ed-din's famous Dsfiamee-et-tcvarikh, full of 
di-awings, which render the w'ork very valuable. 11. The first volume of a continual 
tion of the same W’ork, from A. II. 705 to 821 ; Anonymous. 12. Zefer-nameh, or 
History of Tamerlane, by Sheref-ed-din Yesdec; three copies, one of wliich contains 
the introduction, w'hich was omitted in the translation of Pelisdc la Croix. 13. Khonde- 
mir*s Ilabib-es-scn/ery vol iii. containing a History of Tamerlane and his successors, till 
A.H. 929. 1 1. Matla-es-saadhief by Abd-oor-ressak Samcrcaiidi. The author begins 

W'ith the birth of the Hulaguide prince, Aboo-Said, and passing to the history of 
Tamerlane, concludes his narrative at A.H. 875. 15. Sheref-nameh, an important 

work on tlie history of the Koords, by Sheref-cd-din Bedlisee. The copy has been 
revised by the author himself ; and Professor Charmoy intends to publish it witli a 
translation. a life of the celebrated Sheek Sefee, by Tcvekkoolee ben 

Ismael Bessas. 17. TaM-cl-nteasir, by Hasan Nizamee, a history of the two Afgan 
sultans of Hindostan, Kotb-cd-diii Ibek, and Shems-ed-din-Iletniish, to A.H. 6I4<. 
18. The conference of Shah Tuhniasp I. with the ambassador sent to him by Sultan 
Soleiman I., to demand the restoration of his son Bayezid, wdio had taken refuge at 
the Persian court. 

Poets, &c. 19. Doulct- shah's w’cll known Tesficret-esh-shoeray or history of Per- 
sian Poetry, with an Anthology from thew'orks of the poets mentioned. 20. JOiulu- 
set-el-ashaar, a similar w'ork by an uiikiiow'n author : vol. iii. comprising forty-one 
poets of the 9th century of the Hegira. 21. Firdousi’s Shah-namch ; a codex in the 
Neskhee character, A.H. 733, wdth numerous (bad) drawings. There are three other 
copies of the same work, but very imperfect. 22. The Divan of Envercc. 23. Niza- 
mcc's PentaSy with pictures. There are six other copies of the same work, besides 
several odd volumes. 24. Khakanec’s Tho/us-eUlrakine. 25. Sifee's Divan. 26. 
Attar’s Book of Mysteries. . 27. A complete collection of the Poems of Kcmal-ed- 
din Ismail Isfalianee : two copies. 28. A collection of Saadi’s works ; and several 
detached pieces of the same author in various copies. 29. The collected works of 
the Emir Hasan Dehlcvee, (ob. A.H. 725), two copies, besides some single works of 
the same author* several copies. 30. Emir Hasah Dchlevee’s Divan. 31. That of 
the Khadshoo Kermance. 32. That of Ibii-Y’cmin. 33. the Romance of Mulii 
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dnd Mu4iter«e, by Mulwinmed ben Alimed Tcbrisee (two copies). 34. Tlie Divan 
of Hafiz. 35. The collected works of Imad-ed-din Kermanee, (two copies). 36. 
Those of the Hakim Nesarec. 37. Those of Katibee. 38. Sliahee's Gazels, with 
drawings (three copies). 39. The Divan of the dervish Deehekee. 40. Jami's 
Heptas, with drawings : single, works of the same in various copies. 41. Timoar- 
nameh, by Abdullah Hatifee (four copies). 42. Shah-nameht or deeds of the Persian 
Shah Ismail I. by the same author. 43. Seven Prospects, ditto. 44. The collected 
works of Nevai, in the Usbek dialect. In this valuable collection of the renowned Vizier 
Mir Alee- Shir, (which however does not comprise the whole of his works) we find also 
the Tarikh, from which Fenai translated the ancient Persian liistory into the Roomee, 
or West- Turicish language, (printed at Vienna in 1785.) 45. The Pentas of this author, 
also in the Usbck dialect. 46. An Elegy on the death of the said Emir, who died 
A.C. 1501. 47-40. The Divans of Baba Figanee, SoliUee and Asifcc. 50. A 
Poem on Writing by Mcslicdc^; an autograph. 5J. Cuee re tchangavy or the bell 
and cudgel ; by Kasiraer Koosinee Dslioonabadee (four copies, one of which was 
written by Sbah Tahmasp I.) 5.3. Another Shah-namchy celebrating the deeds of 
Ismail I., by the same author. 64. Tliis writer’s Divan, .55. The Shah and the 
Dervish, by Hilalee. 56 Efilee Shirasee’s collected works ; among w'hich we also 
perceive the romantic poem of TTie Light and the Butterfly, and some very useful 
chronograms. 57. An Iskender-nameh, an cj»ic poem of Alexander the Great, in 
Turkish, by Adcrliydsfian, w'ith drawings. 

The Third Division contains a dozen duplicates of theological, moral, philoso- 
phical, medical, and other works of tliis kind, partly written in Arabic, of which the 
folloAving are the most interesting 58. liom-oo-dtl, an nllegorical romance, by 
Yahya Fettahee Mishabooree. 59. The Mersehan-nameht a moral treatise, after the 
manner of the Keli id Dimne. 60. A Persian translation, or rather recasting, of 
Aboo Hasan Alec ben Muhammed el-IVIedainee*s book of Joy after Sorrow, by 
Hoosine ben Asaad ben el Hoosine ed-Dehestanec el Mooeyyedee. 61. Rasee's 
Kenash, and 02. An immen.se folio volume of the celebrated Physician llavee, in 
Arabic. 63—66. Four highly interesting collections of writing copies (Murakkaat), in 
almost all kinds of Arabic and Persian hands, from the most celebrated writing- 
nnisters of the 9th and 10th centuries of the Hegira. One of these collections w orna- 
mented with paintings, stated as being unparalleled in finish, among eastern artists. 
A Catalogue raisonne of the whole collection has lieen prepared by Professor Charmoy, 
Or. Fraehn, and Mirza Jaffer, and will shortly be published. The works are beauti- 
fully written, and sumptuously ornamented and bound, being almost all pious bequests 
of Shah Abbas the Great, in the year 1608, as it is stated on a label on the first page 
of every volume. “ Abbas the Sefide, the dog (who keeps watch) at the threshold 
of the tomb of Alee the son of Aboo-Talib (upon w'hom be peace !), has bequeathed 
this book to the brilliant tomb of Shah Sefee (on whom be God’s mercy !) ; and who- 
ever desires it, may read in them, however, with tlie condition that it shall not be 
removed from the tomb ; and if any one removes it, on him be the blood of the Imam 
Husine (upon whom be God’s peace !)” 

The library of the mosque of Akhmcd at Akhalzikh, transferred to St Petersburgh, 
composed of about the same number of volumes as that of Ardebil, chiefly consists of 
Arabian philological, philosophical, and matliematical \yorks, having belonged to the 
medreseh (sdiool) attached to the establishment. Although less important than 
those just enumerated, they are sufficiently interesting to the Oriental scholar, to 
deserve particularizing. 

Philology-*— A Treatise on Calligraphy, by Abdullah ben Alee of Hit (No. 1); 
and calligraphic specimens, (AfuroAftaot No. 2). The well-known five elementary 
tiooln of Arabic Grammar : Mlrah-el-arvah, Issee, Ac. with commentaries (8—13). 
S^evih*8 (hat Stbuyeli) Booh, the oldest Arabic grammar extant : this codex, of 
which there is only the first volume, is dated A. H. 547, and copied from one of 
the year 389 (A.D. 999), (44). The Hundred Rtdet of the Arabic Syntax, by Abd- 

* AU the wsrlu, the languige of whidi Ji not sapMnly hUted, are wiiitsu in Arabic. 
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ool-Raliir Dshordslianec (34<) ; with commeTitiiries by Yahya ben A^asoo/i and others 
(32, 33, 35, 37, and 232). llarirce’s Commentaries on his Mulhet eUirah (51). Tl.e 
Emmsedshj or a concise account of Samakhshcri*s Syntax (CO) ; with commentaries 
by Ardcbilee and Bcrdaee (CO and Cl), besides a special commentary of the poetical 
passages contained in the work (65). Mishahy a work on syntax by Mootarrisce (18) ; 
and explanations of Tadslr-cd-din Isferuinee's commentary on this work, by anonymous 
writers (5C and 58). Ibn>cl-IIads])ib*s grammar, called (16) ; with commen- 

taries (30 and 31). The same author's syntax, Kafiat (three copies, 15, 17, and 4-7) ; 
with a commentary by Jami (20) ; ditto, by Raszi Astcrabadi, only the second vo- 
lume (21) ; ditto, by Soodi, Turkish, (21) ; ditto, by Muliammcd ben Ilalebi (29) ; 
glossaries to these and other commentators (21, 22, and 265) ; and finally a gram- 
matical analysis of the work (25). Sendshanee’s Ilmlce find Kaf e (73). Three copies 
of Ibn Malik's Mfia, a poem of a thousand verses on Arabic syntax (44, 45, and 206), 
W'ith commentaries (18 and 49). A commentary by Ibn-el-Moonla to Ilesham’s 
MoghnuaUlchib (52) ; and another by Aboo-seiia on the same author's Kacaid-al- 
irah (5\). Four grammatical works by Birgilee, with commentaries on them by va- 
rious authors (38, 43, 46, Ct, 66, 68, C9, 70, 71, 72). Kasvinec’s commentaries on 
Sakkakee’s A/i/lfiA, or rhetoric (221, 221) ; with commentaries and illustrations of 
this work (75, 76, 77). Soyootee's Alfiat and commentary f 205, 50). A commen- 
tary on Aboo'l kasim Samcrkandcc's work on metaphors, by Isain-cd-din isferainee 
(222, 249, and 266) ; with scholia on this commentary (89—91). Bascc's selection 
from Dslioubcree, enriched with additions from other works, a beautifully punctuated 
MS. (92). The Kamus (93). The largo Arabic and Turkish dictionary, AUitcree (95). 
Niinet-ullah's Persian and Arabic Vocabulary (97). Logheti A/tm/r/, Arabic anrl 
Turkish (98). The rhymed Persian and Turkish Vocabulary, by Shubidee (99), with 
two coinmentarie.s on the same (100 and 101). JSlsab-es^subyun, an Arabic and 
Persian vocabulary, nrrange^l accoiding to the subjects. IWifatf a definition of tlie 
technical terms used in philology, philosophy, theology, &c. (103) 

Bki.lks Lkttrks. — Six dilferent woiks of instruction on prosody (3, 78, 80, 104, 
208, 2*40). Motenebbee's (105). Second vol. of Sherishce's large commen- 
tary on Ilariree's AfeAawat( 106). The six Mchamat ot Soyootec (211). Safcdcc's 
commentary to the Lamiat-eUmlshvi{\(Yl) An interesting selection from various 
ancient writers, mostly poets (210).— Persian poets: Hafiz's Divan {lOS), with 
Soodec’s Turkish commentary to the same (109) ; Jami’s Tohfct-cUahrar (110) ; the 
mystical Ga/s/ie/iccraj, by Mahmud Shebisteree (213) ; and several smaller works. — 
Turkish ditto: the Divans of Foszoolec ( 1 1 1 ), of Siibit(ll2), and Raghib(ll3); 
the Ililyet-en-ncbcey by Sadr-cd-diii Khakatinec (1 16) ; and some minor poems. 

lIisTOiiY — Rashid's History of the Ottoman Empire from the year 1660— 1721 
(120). Tash-Kopri Sadch’s Biographies of Ottoman Scholars, two copies (l2l, 122) 
A Kanoon-naineh, or collection of imperial ordinances with respect to the distribution 
of lands, of the year 1609; Turkish (123). 

Philosophy. — Kutibcc's Logic, called Shemsia (145); with commentaries &c. to 
this work (125, 126, 127, 131, 134, 135, 143). Ibn Sina's (Avicenna) Logic and 
Metaphy.sics ( 130) ; and two commentaries ( 137, 138). Commentaries on Tefta- 
sanee's 7V/ist6(139, 140, 251, 252). Asir-cd-din Abheree's Logic (242) ; with com- 
mentaries and g]o.ssaries(142, 144, 14S, 256, 147, 241). A commentary to the 
IlikmeUel-ain (150). Senoosoc's commentary to his own manual of Logic. Aszodia, 
a work on dialectics, by Aszod-ed-din Idshy, with commentaries, (225, &c.) Shems- 
cd-din Samerkandee's Dialectics, with two commentaries (152, 153,253). A com- 
mentary by Tash-Kopri on his own Dialectics, with scholia by an anonymous writer 
(155, &e.) 

A selection of Proverbs, arranged after the subjects, by Mustapha ben Ibrahim (228). 
Saadee’s Gulistan (Persian) (156); with two Turkish commentaries ( 157, 158), 
Kanalisadch’s work on Ethics, Turkish (159). The Kitab-cs-siasct-fee-tedbir eUmem^ 
hket ve hifizt er-rceaset, or Sirr^eUarrar (the secret of secrets), a Avork perfectly 
unknown before, and which was at first mistaken for a translation of the Politics of 
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Arihtotlc. It !i jj.'ilttMii ()l Aniliian calligrnph)’* niul canu* orif^inally from the lihniry 
of the 'iVherkese Mamelukes of Sultan Almo-Nasr Kaitbi (1(10). 

Theology. — Two beautiful MSS. of the Aorawi of modern dates (161 and 162). 
Commentaries on the same by Siimjikhsheree and Biszavee(163, 164). Abu Shame’s 
commentary on the Shatibia; the 2d volume (166). Nesefee’s articles of faith of 
Islamism (267) ; with a commentary and scholia (167, 268, Ac.). Klmlkhali's Glos- 
sary to Devani’s commentary (240). Nasir-ed-din Toosy’s Tedshrid, n ith a commen- 
tary (2 j 7). The Ambic Psalter, or pretended Psalms of David, a copy of which 
is aNo in the Bodleian Library at Oxford ; this MS. is of tlie date A. II. 1018. (172). 

^Iathesiatical Sciences. — The Kernel of Matlionalies, by Beha-ed-ilin Amilce 
(2 j9). a commentary on Ibn-cl-Ilaim’s Arithmetic (174). Sheins-ed'din Samer- 
kandi’s Elements of Geometry, with So figures iiftcr Euclid, with a commentary (254). 
A commentary and a glossary to T.shagminee’s Astronomy (175, 170) ; Laree’s com- 
mentary on Alee Kooshdshcc’s Astronomy (176). Several works on the use of the 
astrolabe, some of which arc in Persian ; some small treatises on several kinds of 
quadrants ; one on the almanack ; and another on the art of pointing, Ac. 

Medicine.— Mudshcrrebat-cl-Kawass, a work on the powers of Imdics of the three 
natural kingdoms, by a son of the famous Avenzoar (260). On the Preservation and 
Restoration of Health, by Salech ben Xasr : I'liikisb, of the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury (101). A Turkish di‘ipcusatory (Ahahrulin), pretended to be tran.slated from the 
Greek by Omar ElTendi and his father, under ^Muhammed IV. (262). Another 
Phamutcopa ia (212); and lastly u couple of works (26.3, 201) belonging to the Ilm-el 
bah arid mther a singular appoiwlagc to a .‘•chool and temple library. 

Many of these works, and amongst these the most valuable, are in an imper- 
fect condition ; others, it will be .seen, have already been printed. Some, it 
would a|)|)car, have been lost, or carried olf, on their way from Tiflis to the 
capital. Dr. Enebn assures us, that the catalogue ramnui of this collection 
wliicli he has made, in conjunction with the two persons mentioned before, 
will furnish materials to fill up many chasms in our works on Eastern literature, 
and rectify a great mass of errors with rc.spcct to Mohammedan bibliography 
and literary history, wliich have been for ages transfcrrccl from one author to 
another. 


POPULATION OF CHINA. 

The Canton Rcginler of October 3, has some remarks upon the population of 
China, in which it i.s stated that in the Tadsing-bunn/^feen, the emperor Kicn- 
lung mentions that in the 40th year of Kang-hc (A.D. 1716), soon after the 
conquest, which had thinned the population, the remaining inhabitants in 
China was only 23,312,200 ; but that, the year preceding his writing, which was 
A. D. 179.3, the amount made out from the returns sent in from all the provin- 
ces, was 307,467,200. The census wa.s, therefore, taken before Lord Macart- 
ney’s visit to Pekin, where that nobleman was informed that the population of 
China was 333,000,000, which enormous sum staggered the credibility of 
Europeans. The emperor states that the increase in the population since 1710, 
had been about fifteen-fold, which would make the amount 345,000,000: this 
shews that there is no error in the numeration. The emperor further state.s 
that, after the conquest, large tracts of land, which were unoccupied, were 
given in fee to any who would undertake to cultivate them : poor applicants 
had cattle and implements of husbandry given them by government. The 
emperor adds that the land did not yield sufficient to feed its occupants. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Uoytd Azwiic Society^ April 3«/. — Sir George Staunton, Bart., V.P., presid- 
ed at the meeting of this day. 

Amongst the donations presented were the following, viz.— from the Hon. 
East-India Company, Wilson’s Catnlogue of the Mackenzie Collection^ and 
Goldingham’s Madras Observatory Papers ; from Chas. W’^ilkins, Esq., his 
Sanscrit Grammar^ and Sanscrit Radicals \ from Colonel Ilopkinson, C.B., 
fragments of human bones, military weapons, vases, &c., taken by him out of 
a tumulus near liydrabad. These articles were found at a considerable depth 
in a kind of coffin, and enclosed in sand ; there is not the slightest appearance 
of a village or even of a tank near these remains, hut from the bones bearing 
evident marks of having been burnt, it is supposed to have been the tomb of a 
Hindu. The articles of metal, when exposed, appeared perfect, but crumbled 
to pieces when touched : the sword and spear resemble in form those still in 
use, but the vessels of pottery are of a shape now unknown ; the cups are 
similar both in shape and material to those used by the p,hoongecs (priests) of 
Ava. All the inquiries Colonel H. could make, failed in eliciting a single con- 
jecture as to the probable time when these relics were deposited in the 
tumulus, i Other donations were presented from Professor Fraehn, the Royal 
Academy of Turin, &c. &c. 

Ilis Highness the Pacha of Egypt was proposed by the council for election 
as an honorary member of the Society, and the meeting having, conformably 
with the twelfth article of the Society’s Regulations, proceeded to an imme- 
diate ballot, his Highness was unanimously elected an honorary member 
accordingly. 

George Tumour, Esq., of the Ceylon civil service, was elected a non-resi- 
dent member of the Society. 

Captain Edward Sabine, secretary R.S., having made his payments, and 
signed the obligation book, was introduced and admitted a member. 

Major Price’s extracts from the Maalctchaut e Dara S/ukohy were read in 
continuation. 

The extract read this day comprised part of the fortieth treatise of the work 
referred to, which contains twenty-four discourses on speech ami writing, and 
on the senses external and internal, together with the preliminary chapter of 
the Zaud ul Moussauferin, or “ traveller’s viaticum,” composed by Nausscr, 
the son of Khossroii, a lineal descendant of the Arabian prophet. From the 
reference made to this work in the Alaaletchaut^ it would appear to have been 
written about the middle of the ninth century of our era, that is, when Ethel- 
WLilph, the son of Egbert, filled the throne of England ; and it accordingly 
presents a very curious specimen of the notions entertained in the East, at a 
remote period, upon the operations of the human mind. 

The writer first speaks of time as the obstetric medium by which all the 
varieties of animal and vegetable creation are ushered into life. Time again, 
he observes, is included in duration. Every thing allowed to arrive at perfec- 
tion, whether in man or other than man, is also destined finally to perish 
through the same means and gradation by which it was produced. In confir- 
mation of this is cited the verse of the Korau : “ After decay comes repro- 
duction 5 and after reproduction, decay.” 
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He then remarks upon the duty of every intelligent being to examine into 
the nature of his own existence, whence he came and whither he shall go ; 
reflecting that, while in this world, he is under the influence of a two-fold 
action, that of increase and diminution, from which there is no exemption : 
but there can be no action or motion unconnected with time ; and time moves 
in two separate sections, that which is past, and that which is not yet come; 
and between these two there is an interval incapable of division, like the line 
between the sun and the shade, which belongs to neither. He designates this 
interval now — which has neither distance nor extension — belonging neither to 
time past nor to that which is to come. Through life, man finds himself 
placed in this interval of now — the time past being ever on the increase in pro- 
portion ns these intervals arc added to it. Just as in numbers the aggregate of 
millions is but the accumulation of units. The remainder of the chapter is 
occupied with the detail of the author’s motives and design in writing the w ork, 

A portion of Sir Win. Jones’s letters to the late Mr, Davis were then read. 
They princi{)ally related to the paper on Hindu Astronomy, written by the 
latter gentleman, and published in the second volume of the Asiatic Researches. 
In one of them is an inquiry relative to the Jatdmds'i, or true Indian spike- 
nard, upon which the president wrote an essay, contained in the third volume 
of the same work. He asks whether the curled locks of it, which the drug- 
gists sell dry, are the roots of the Saccharis, or only bundles of fibres shooting 
from the bottom of the stem ? observing, that the Europeans, who nevef saw 
the fresh plant, are divided in opinion upon the question. 

Jtpril 17/A.— A meeting was held as usual this day, the Right Hon. Sir Gore 
Ouseley, Bart., V.P., in tlic chair. 

Donations were presented from Mrs. Hebcr, of seven spears, three fans 
(each made of a leaf of the Talpat palm), two Singhalese bows, a chabuk or 
whip, a punkah made of grass, and a shield; from J. F. Davis, Esq. 

Hunter’s Views in the Mysore, forty in number ; and from Sir Thos. Strange, 
the Addenda to his work on Hindu law. 

Lieut. Colonel Henry John Bowler and Major Alexander Anderson, both 
members of the Madras Auxiliary to the Royal Asiatic Society, were proposed, 
and, as such, immediately balloted for and elected. 

The reading of Captain Low’s account of the Siamese Buddha was conti- 
nued. The extract related to the PJirabaaty or sacred footstep of the Buddha, 
worshipped by the Siamese. A copy of the original impression accompanies 
the paper, and was exhibited at the meeting. It is divided into not less than a 
hundred compartments, exclusive of the toes, each containing some emblem ; 
each of the toes contains a double figure of the lotus. The original is cut in 
a rock, which is enclosed in a temple. La Louberc states it to be five or six 
times as long as a man’s foot, and proportionably broad ; and says that the 
Siamese believe the elephants, rhinoceroses, and all the other beasts of the 
forest, worship it, when no one is near. This is considered by the Buddhists to 
be the impression of the right foot of Buddha ; that of his left being the one 
existing at the top of Adam’s Peak in Ceylon, Capt.Low next refers toWilford’s 
observations upon the various footsteps of this kind existing in different parts 
of the world; and notices the similarity between a PJirahaal and the cele- 
brated Membine table said to have been discovered on a mummy by Mont- 
faucon.* 

This paper was followed by the section of Colonel Kennedy’s Analysis of 

^ The ."cnuincnfss of thii relic of anliqiiily has, however, been callcrl in queslioii. 
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Mahommcdan Law, referring to the relations of private life ; which was suc- 
ceeded by a further selection from the letters of Sir Wm, Jones, which con- 
tained some curious observations relative to the antiquity of the Hindu laws 
and literature, and exhibited in a very interesting manner the ardent enthusiasm 
with which that distinguished scholar devoted himself to the pursuit of oriental 
literature. 

The meeting adjourned to the 1st of May. 

Asiatic Societi/ of Calcutta , — At a meeting of this Society, held on the 8th 
November, Sir C. Grey, president, in the chair, a letter was read from Mr, 
Cosmo De Koros, declining the monthly allowance offered him by the Society, 
and any assistance until his visit to Calcutta. 

An account of the Jains, by the secretary, was read, in continuation of his 
account of the Hindu sects. 

Various donations were received for the museum and library. 

Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta , — A meeting of this Society took 
place on the 4th July ; Mr. Ogilvy in the chair. 

A paper entitled “ Memoranda on Cholera,” was presented by Mr. Dickson, 
assistant surgeon, H.M. dOth regt., which was read and discussed. 

Mr. Dickson considers cholera a neuralgic disease, or one originating in 
morbid action of the nervous system. Epilepsy, he remarks, is as often the 
effects of irritation in the digestive organs as of direct disease of the brain. 
It may be produced also by various poisons. Although in India, where epi- 
demic cholera is found, — he conceives, more frequently arising from a vitiated 
atmosphere,— he docs not recognise any difference between the train of symp- 
toms induced by the action of arsenic injected into a vein, and that observed 
in cholera. The bite of certain snakes, concussion of the brain or stomach 
from a blow, and, occasionally, surgical operations, are followed by a similar 
disorder. It is a frequent result, he maintains, of gun-shot wounds, and the 
hydrocyanic and oxalic acids will produce it in its most fatal form, as will a 
stroke of lightning or electricity. “ In short, whatever, directly or indirectly, 
by immediate contact or by sympathy, irritates or weakens the nervous 
energy, will, according to its degree of violence and rapidity, produce ])arti- 
cular affections more or less approaching to this terrific disease. When death 
is an immediate consequence, we shall not perhaps be able to detect a single 
mordid appearance on dissection ; but where the fatalit}' shall have been slow, 
we have congestion, and if still more slowly induced, we have inflammation, 
and even gangrene superseding.” In cholera, he contends, the brain loses 
its control over the nerves of motion. In this disease, an action, analogous 
to that which takes place in the vascular system under the influence of dry 
gangrene, takes place in the nervous. The muscles of the toes and fingers 
first act irregularly, and the irregular action extends upwards, until the nerves 
of respiration and secretion escape from the control of the brain, when the 
issue of course must be fatal. According to the degree of nervous irritation 
will be the effect upon the secreting organs. This is illustrated by the mode 
in which the passion of grief acts upon the lachrymal organs. In common or 
moderate cases the tears flow profusely ; but when the feelings of the sufferer 
are completely absorbed in this depressing passion, the lachrymal secretion 
ceases entirely for a time, and the eyes are glazed and dry. In cholera, this 
is not the only secretion that ceases, — the liver secrets no bile, the skin no 
perspiration, or if it does, it is the cold clammy sweat that exudes from the 
atonic veins of the moribund. 
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If it be objected, as an argument against the brain being the primary scat of 
disease, that the patient is rational to the last, we know, reasons Mr. Dickson, 
that the sensific and motilic portion of a nerve, are, to a certain extent, in- 
dependent of each other, and it is the motific portion over which the brain 
loses its influence in cholera. “This is the most essential to life; the idiot has, 
for the most part, but little sense of pain, and can bear intense heat and cold 
with impunity. The sensific nerves arc blunted, but having still the motific 
power ill all his muscles, and what is more to our purpose, in those of respi- 
ration, life in him not unfrcqucntly proceeds to a good old age. The cholera 
patient, on the contrary, is sensible of pain to the last ; he complains of the 
weight of ablankct, and in a bath at 100^ he feels the heat insupportable; but 
his muscular powers arc prostrate, his stomach and bowels become palsied, 
and the respiratory organs arc unable to continue their functions.” 

The more the lungs collapse, in consequence of losing their nervous energy, 
or being no longer under the control of the brain, the blood pursues its course 
with greater difficult}^ and becomes black and viscid, from not getting its pro- 
per volume of oxygen. The condition of a person, whose lungs arc collapsed 
from an artificial cause, is analogous to that of a person in Indian cholera. 
The dreadful thirst complained of in this disease is also common to other 
aflcctions, in which there is a difficulty of respiring. It is the bitterest feeling 
of the wounded in a ficld.of battle, and of those who have lust much blood. 

The appearances after death of those who have died of cholera arc pre- 
cisely the same, he remarks, with those found in an animal that has been 
strangled, drow ned, or poisoned by noxious vapours, viz, a collapsed state of 
the lungs, a loaded condition of the brain, the right side of the heart, and, in 
a word, of all the internal veins, with black arterial blood. 

With res])ect to the treatment : viewing cholera as a disease of debility, 
Mr, Dickson is decidedly opposed to the practice of venesection. The 
strongest stimulants ought to be administered the moment the symptoms of 
the disease appear ; he places no reliance on calomel as a remedy, and blisters 
only torture. In an early stage of the disease, he thinks that, on the principle 
of counter-irritation, cold affusion could not fail to be useful. The warm 
bath, he conceives, only weakens. Arsenic, he thinks, might |)rove bene- 
ficial, as well as the hydrocyanic acid. He condemns the practice of covering 
up the patient, inasmuch as the skin is thus kept from absorbing the 0x3 gen 
from the atmosphere, which, in this disease, he asserts, it has the power of 
doing to a greater extent than at any other time. Ablution with colil water 
being particularly grateful to the patient, Mr. Dickson apprehends that the 
skin, to a certain extent, has the power of absorbing, and even of decom- 
posing water. “ Can the water, in this instance, contribute to his relief in a 
analogous manner to what takes place in sprinkling the fluid on the nearly 
decayed fire of the smithy?”— Gov. Gaz. 

A meeting of this Society was held on the 3 d October, when a paper by Dr. 
Hardie was read, on the production and effects of malaria in the valley of 
Oudeypoor, • 

Dr. llardie appears to concur with Dr. McCulloch in his conclusions 
generally respecting this extensive morbific cause. Although, he observes, 
some of the diseases attributed by Dr.’ McCulloch to malaria arc, compara- 
tively speaking, rare in this country, yet when we consider the universal 
occurrence of disease from this source, over the whole of the Indian empire, 
we shall have little reason to congratulate ourselves on our exemption from 
any of the occasional cflccts of this poison. Not only fever, in all its varied 
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forms, but that still more dreadful scourge cholera, is, according to Dr. Me 
Culloch, attributed to it. When, however, to these we add dysentery, rheu- 
matism in all its varied forms of sciatica, tic douloureux, neuralgia, tooth-ache, 
and rheumatic ophthalmia, and the most melancholy of all afflictions, mania ; 
our cause of wonder is, that any of us should escape from the effects of 
malaria. 

Many of those more trifling affections too, of which we hear people con- 
stantly complain, but which can hardly be exactly termed diseases, are attri- 
butable to the same source, as restlessness, loss of appetite, bodily and mental 
languor, and many of those undefined sensations which we arc in the habit of 
calling bilious and dyspeptic. 

With respect to the peculiar locality of Oudeypoor itself, Dr. Ilardie states, 
that it enjoys the unenviable distinction of exhibiting, within a narrow circle, 
every possible combination of circumstances which have been thought favour- 
able to the production of malaria, and yet the place enjoys a very fair reputa- 
tion as to salubrity, although there can be no doubt, as .is shown by Dr. 
Ilardie, that the poison docs exist, and that to a great extent, in the valley 
and neighbourhood. 

Although, according to his personal experience, the number of casualties 
in the place has been very few, generally speaking, yet he slates that there is 
abundant evidence of the existence of malaria to a great extent, the correct- 
ness of which assertion, he thinks, will not be called in question, when it is 
known that there is scarcely an individual inhabitant of the valley of Oudey- 
poor who has not suffered, more or less, from intermittent fever. During the 
months of August, September, October, and November, there are great num- 
bers of individuals on the sick list ; and ulthough the mortality has always 
been small in proportion to the number of the sick, still cases of severe jungle 
fever yearly occur ; but for the most i)art, in native cases, of a tractable 
nature. 

Besides fever, there are many cases of rheumatism, which he does not hesi- 
tate to refer to malaria as a cause. This disease is exceedingly common in the 
valley, both in its usual and neuralgic form, &c. 

The inhabitants of Oudeypoor are hardy and intelligent. The Rajpoots are 
a strong, niaiily-looking race, entirely different from the people of Bengal. 
They are extremely shrewd and quick, and ulthough much cannot. Dr. Ilardie 
conceives, be said for their moral qualities, still their character disjdays nothing 
of that imbecility of mind which Dr. McCulloch states is so remarkable in the 
inhabitants of countries where malaria is abundantly produced. The poorer 
classes, indeed, more especially the Bhecls and Mcenhas, arc certainly a dimi- 
nutive race; but this appears more to depend on the poorness and scantiness 
of their food, and on the kind of life which, as professed plunderers, they are 
obliged to lead, while their bodily activity is proverbial, and as far as can be 
judged of individuals so circumstanced, though they be ignorant in the extreme, 
this docs not arise from mental deficiency. That they have cunning enough, 
and courage enough, to render themselves feared by their Raj|)oot masters, 
there has been good reason to conclude. Neither does it appear that the ave- 
rage length of human life is shorter in the Oudeypoor than in other apparently 
more healthy districts; and there are many individuals, among his native 
acquaintances, whom Dr. Ilardie could point out as goodly specimens of hale 
old meuy for Asiatics at least. 

Malaria is supposed to be a compound gas, whose existence is only known 
to us from its effects on the animal economy. According to greater or less 
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dilution with the atmosphere, &c. will be its virulence. Particular spots, 
therefore, are more dangerous than others, although why they should be so is 
not sufficiently obvious, at least in the present state of physiological science. 
It does not appear to ascend to a great height in the atmosphere, for some- 
times a person standing erect will escape the effects of the poison, who would 
immediately be affected by it in the recumbent posture ; and the difference in 
salubrity, especially in this country, of a chamber on the ground floor and an 
upper room, is proverbial. That cholera is produced by malaria, or some such 
cause, is no original opinion of Dr. llarJie’s, it having already been repeatedly 
adverted to. That gentleman, we think, justly urges, that all who arc acquainted 
with the history of the disease, will admit the great probability of this patho-- 
logical deduction. The peculiarly capricious course which this dreadful scourge 
frequently pursues, sometimes attacking those on the one side of a river, 
sometimes those on the other, and sometimes raging round some particular 
spots, while the inhabitants of those spots escape entirely, clearly indicates 
that the generation of the poison which causes the disease is local, and that it 
depends more on a peculiar state of the soil than on the atmosphere. 

According to native accounts, cholera has been knowm at Oudeypoor from 
time immemorial. For the last three years, however, the place has been 
unusually free from its attacks; though in Ajmere, Jcypoor, &c. it has raged 
with uncommon violence. The time of its appearance is towards the end of 
the season of the hot winds, and it is of rare occurrence at any other period 
of the year. It is stated by the natives uniformly to disappear after the rains 
have fairly set in, when the atmosphere becomes cool and agreeable, and the 
exposed bottoms of the lakes have again been covered with water ; and wdiat 
is worthy of remark, it has generally been found that women, and individuals 
of the Jain tribe, have been much more liable to its attacks than the Rajpoots 
and Mussulmans. The Jains form a very numerous body in Oudeypoor, and 
the mortality among them is stated to be always in a proportion fearfully great. 
Is the circumstance attributable to the more substantial and generous nature of 
the food consumed by the Rajpoots, or to the enormous quantities of opium 
which they are in the daily habit of swallowing? 

In the city of Oudeypoor there are particular houses which have always 
been found to be particularly unhealthy, and in many of our cantonments 
there are particular bungalow's and compounds which our servants strongly 
recommend us not to occupy. These warnings ought not to be altogether 
disregarded. Though we do not participate in the superstitious' terrors of the 
natives, who never fail to attribute the unhealthiness of such spots to super- 
natural agency, still the most extensive experience has proved that certain 
spots are peculiarly unhealthy, though wc frequently cannot assign any cause 
why they should be so.” 

With reference to the introduction of malaria into the system, and its 
agency as a poison, Dr. Ilardie thinks the most rational supposition is, that we 
inhale it during respiration, the lungs being thus the qicdiiim of its introduc- 
tion. Portions of it, however, may possibly be absorbed by the sub-cutaneous 
vessels, from atmospheres impregnated with it ; or still more probably, per- 
haps, from bathing in waters saturated with the poison. Though wc be unac- 
quainted with thew?odM^ operandi of malaria, we know, at least, that it lias 'a 
most powerful influence on the nervous system (the brain, of course, included); 
indeed it appears to be the principal, or rather, perhaps, w'e ought to say, the 
original seat of the disease. Whether this morbific influence be exerted 
directly, or whether the poison be, in the first instance, absorbed and mingled 
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ivith the blood, is a question for discussion. That the functions of tlie glan- 
dular system arc dependent on the nervous, we are well aware of, and any 
general derangement in the latter necessarily infers a corresponding derange- 
ment in the former. Hence we may account for the diseased state of the 
secretions in diseases induced by malaria; and to this same derangement in 
the nervous system we may attribute the torpidity of the bowels, as also the 
irritability of tbe stomacb, and in general of the nerves of sense; which irri- 
tability frequently gives place to a complete and general torpidity. — Cat, Gov, 
Gaz, 

Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Calcutta . — At a meeting of this 
Society, held on the 31ht October, Sir Edward Ilvan, president, in the chair. 
Dr. Carey was requested to accept the office of additional vice-president, which 
the reverend gcnilenian accepted. 

Amongst the native gentlemen admitted members of tlie Society on this 
occasion, were Maha Raja Met erjcct Singh, and his Highness Shuinsoodowlah, 
nawauh of Dacca. 

Mr. Nathaniel Alexander presented to the meeting a paper, by Mr. Wilkin- 
r>on, of London, on indigo, as a mercantile speculation, and some additions 
to his own essay on that subject, presented at the last meeting. 

Mr. Wilkinson deems that he has, beyond all doubt, established the impor- 
tant fact, that the cultivation of indigo in India has been rapidly extending 
during the last four years, and has arrived, as evidenced by the last crop, at an 
amount unprecedented in the history of the article. There is no question, he 
thinks, that the means of producing indigo in India arc ultimated. The new 
laijds, and these he asserted are in abundance, are more productive than those 
now in use. “ Every year must improve the system of the planter and the 
manufacturers, as well in the preparation of the indigo as in providing against 
"rcat failures in the crop, cither from droughts or inundations; of which fact 
ilie crop of 18‘2() is the best proof, having, according to the reports of it, from 
the time of the sowing continually to its maturity and housing, been exposed 
to every disadvantage of early drought and late inundation, and yet yielding 
90,000 maunds !’* 

“ It is evident (Mr. W. proceeds) that the spur has been given to extend 
cultivation, and that the tide of over-production in this article has set in 
through India, in the same way in which in other foreign produce it has even- 
tually brought down prices to the level of the cost of production.*’ If this he 
conceded as fact, it is of niain importance in considering the future currency 
of the article. In short, Mr, Wilkinson evidently considers indigo as far 
advanced in price beyond its natural level, whence it follows that it must have 
a considerable fall. 

Mr. Wilkinson is at issue with some of the facts clearly demonstrated in the 
paper of Mr. Alexander. For instance, Mr. Wilkinson thinks that new lands 
are to be easily got in Bengal, and that they are more productive than the old ; 
Mr. Alexander is of a very opposite opinion. Mr. Wilkinson endeavours to 
make it out that there is over-production ; Mr. Alexander, on the other hand, 
shews that production has prudently and properly kept pace with demand. 
Had we no more cogent reason, therefore, than his view being the most cheer- 
ing one, we would rather lean to the opinions and experience of the latter 
gentleman, who does not appear to dread so much from foreign i;on)pctition 
as the former, but expresses his conviction, that we may fairly calculate on no 
decrease in the demand for Bengal indigo from the produce of South America, 
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and that \vc have a fair prospect, if peace continues, of a very considerable 
increase in the consumption of continental Europe. “We possess the greatest 
of advantages in the cheapness of manufacture and excellence of the quality 
of our indigo ; and to continue the prosperity of the trade, we have only to 
continue to conduct it with the same prudence and forbearance which have 
hitherto regulated it.’* 

We cannot conclude these observations better than with the following note 
taken from the same paper, which, besides being apposite, is interesting in u 
general sense. 

“ It may be said that there are vast parts of land applicable for indigo culti- 
vation in the most eastern districts of Bengal ; but these districts arc at present 
overrun with forests and jungle, and are so scantily supplied with inhabitants, 
that it would require ages to bring them into general cultivation. 'I'lic po|)ula- 
tion even of that part of Bengal which is now occupied by indigo is too scanty 
for its manufacture, and the planters have supplied themselves with workmen 
from the hilly country between Burdwan and Nagporc. The people who inha- 
bit this country arc savages, living mostly in trees, who trust to hunting for 
their precarious subsistence. These now' come down in bands of from 100 to 
1,000, under their sirdars, with their fiimilics, and contract with the planter 
for two or three years; who [)ays a monthly sum for each individual of the 
family, and provides them with huts, forming them into a colony : by this 
ineHiis eni|)loymcnt is given to a vast number of these hill j)Coplc, who will 
gradually introduce improvements into their own country, and convert their 
wastes of jungle into cultivated land, through the knowledge and wealth they 
have acquired during their sojourn in the plains of Bengal .” — lOUL 

A special meeting of this Society was held in the Town-hall, on the 2oth 
November ; Sir Edward Ryan in the chair. 

Read a letter from Mr. Molony, deputy secretary to Government, to Mr. 
Robison, secretary to the Society, dated 20th October last, communicating 
the desire of the Right Hon. the Governor General in Council to promote 
the cultivation of cotton and tobacco, of a superior description, as well as 
to improve the quality of raw silk, and of other articles of raw produce, 
calculated for the home market ; as also the disposition of Government to 
co-operate in such measures and arrangements as may appear likely to con- 
duce to the above end ; and requesting the Society to report, for the infor- 
mation of his Lordship in Council, the mode in which it may appear to them 
the aid of Government can be most usefully given, it being understood that it 
was not the intention of Government to interfere in any manner with the pro- 
ceedings of the Society. 

The President submitted the following draft of a circular which he proposed 
should be translated into French, Spanish, Italian, German, and two at least 
of the native languages of India, and circulated by the Foreign Secretary, 
Mr. Peddington. 

Ciradar, “ Sir : The Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India have 
directed me to request your kind attention to tfie present Circular. The 
Society are convinced that the freest possible exchange of the natural pro- 
ductions of every country will be found in the end most conducive to the 
prosperity of all : and guided by these principles, they desire to oiler, both to 
Societies and individuals, in every quarter of the globe, any of the agricultural 
and horticultural products of India, or any information relative thereto, which 
may be desired in exchange for such us may be forwarded or communicated 
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to them. It will be most gratifying to the Society if you can point out to 
them any desiderata which can be supplied from India, or if you can by any 
incniis forward to them seeds, plants, useful communications or suggestions. 
The Society will feel much obliged by your giving every publicity in your power 
to this communication.** 

The following paragrai)h from the Sumachar Durjmny in reply to some re- 
marks in a native paper respecting this Society, is amusing : — " Wc under- 
stand that a communication has been made i'rom the Government to the 
Agricultural Society, requesting information of the means best adapted to en- 
courage the cultivation of the great staple commodities of the country — 
cotton, sugar, tobacco, and silk. We have not heard as yet of the reply 
which has been given. The Chundrika talks in terms of contempt of the 
Agricultural Society, and insinuates that it has accomplished little beyond 
promoting the cultivation of garlic and onions, which it is forbidden to the 
Hindoos to cat. The editor appears to think that it ought to have been 
the great object of this Society to make rice cheaper, and that until Uun be 
accomplished it cannot be supposed to have done much. We have never yet 
heard that the Society has been very solicitous about the cultivation of 
onions and garlic, but it has laboured diligently to improve the fruits of the 
country, and to introduce new fruit-trees from other parts of the world. 
It has assiduously endeavoured to encourage the raising of better vegetables of 
every kind than the country before possessed ; and the show of vegetables 
at its annual exhibition proves beyond a doubt that more care and attention 
on the part of the gardener would improve both the size and quality of vege- 
tables. In a country where the food of the inhabitants is confined almost 
exclusively to vegetables, we sliotild think the improvement of them would 
be an object of general solicitude.** 

Jsialic Society of Paris. — At the meeting of this Society, on the 2d N’ovem- 
ber, the committees appointed to superintend the printing of the following 
works, reported that the Sacojilnla wants only the printing of the Introduc- 
tion and a few of the notes to be completed ; and that the last proof of Men- 
cins was about to be pulled. The Georgian Grammar and the Manchoo Dic- 
tionary are about to be sent to the royal press. Eleven half-sheets of the 
Latin and Chinese Dictionary of F. Basil, of Glcmona, arc ))rinted. 

M. Eugene Burnouf presented a report from the committee, appointed at a 
previous meeting, on the collection of MSS. and antiquities brought from 
India by M. Belanger. 

The report stated that the collection comprehends a considerable number of 
Burman MSS., several Indian inscriptions copied from monuments, anil mostly 
accompanied by English translations; some vocabularies of the dialects of the 
north of Hindustan, drawings of the ruins of Mahamalaipoor, two Chinese 
works, and some medical treatises in Hindustani and Bengali. 

The Burman MSS, are twenty-three in number, written on palm leaves, and 
well [ircscrved. Two arc medical treatises ; another is a treatise on the ele- 
ments, which are connected, in the opinion of the Burmese, with the science 
of medicine. Another MS. consists of two parts; one a religious work in 
Pali, with a commentary in Burman ; the other a poem in honour of Buddha. 
A treatise on legislation, entitled “ The Laws of Government,’* an historical 
introduction to which refers to the time of King Dhainmasatta, celebrated in 
the Biuldhic history of the Singalese and Burmese. “ Various details in this 
work prove that at this period, which must be anterior to the seventh century 
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before Christ, the difference between the sects of Brahma and Buddha was not 
50 strongly marked as subsequently/* The Pali text is accompanied by an 
ample Burmaii commentary, which repeals the words of the original. An his- 
torical work in Biirman, with a mixture of Pali words in greater plenty than is 
iisiuilly seen in hooks written in the vernacular tongue, contains a history of 
Arracan, and is entitled Rajasnnkhou. Another appears to be a history of the 
ancient kings. A life of an ancient Burman king contemporary with the deifi- 
cation of Gotama is written in a style which contains a less infusion of Pali 
worths than the others. There are also, a ** History of Gotama, shewing where 
he set his Fool,*’ and a“ History of the Birth of Buddha in Narada.” This 
latter work is curious, the report says, “ inasmuch as it makes us acquainted 
with one of the parts of a vast collection which comprehends SoO books. The 
Buddhists of Ceylon and of Ultra-Gangetic India give the title of Jatnkaio 
the narrative delivered by Gotama himself of his existences in this world ante- 
rior to his deification. They reckon no less than .'i.'iO, amongst which ten arc 
distinguished by their superior celebrity and interest. The Narnda-J<ttaknm is 
the fifth of this choice collection, to which also belongs another of M. Belan- 
ger’s MSS., the Kcmi-i^atihou, or History of Nemi,” one of the most re- 
nowned births of Buddha. These two treatises appear to deserve being consi- 
dered as amongst the most important acquisitions in the collection.” The 
most curious of the philosophical works is a very voluminous MS., containing 
a long dialogue between Buddha and his disciple Ananda, on the abstruse phi- 
losophy of the Buddhists, to the knowledge of which it may afford a kc}'. 

The inscriptions from Central India present, for the most part, different 
forms of the Devanagari character. The first, taken from the entry to a cavern 
in the Vindia mountains, is a new specimen of the undeeypliercd cliaracter in 
the inscription of Firoii/-Iath. The second, taken from a place not far from 
the same cavern, is legible, and indicates that it was made by Aiuiuta Varma. 
The third was copied near Bilsa, in the Vimlya, and is curious from the exact 
resemblance of the characters to the Devaimgari used in the south of India, 
The two next are extremely long, and contain a strange mixture of Devaun- 
gari characters vvith forms borrowed from the Teloogoo and Malayalim. Ano- 
ther inscri[)tion is the same given by Mr. Bahington, in the Tranxactions of 
the Royal jhinlic Sucicti/f from a pagoda near Mahamalaipoor. 

The drawings arc in number eight, and represent bomc of the scul|)turcs on 
the rocks of Mahamalaipoor, already given by Mr, Bahington, in the paper 
already referred to : one of M. Belanger’s drawings represents a whole view of 
the mountain. The report adds : these diawings, although not comprehend- 
ing probably a tenth part of the mythological scenes which Mr, Bahington has 
represented, arc so far interesting, that they j)rovc the extreme exactness of 
the artist to whom we arc indebted for tlic plates in the Tvansacliom of the 
Asiatic Society of London. We can affirm that these arc in every point iden- 
tical with the sketches of M. Belanger ; that the same defects are found in 
both, which disfigure the groat majority of Indiaq sculptures, and that, from 
all appearance, the originals have not been more improved by one artist than 
by another. We have deemed it necessary to make this remark, because the 
perfection of some models of Indian art, published in England, has inspired 
some persons with doubts as to the fidelity of the representations.” 

With respect to the vocahularics of the various dialects, the Oordoo, Ben- 
gali, Singalese, Brij-Bhakka, and Pushtoo, the committee think that, with the 
exception of the two last, tlicy can add little to what we know already. 

• Vol. ii. plate iri. 
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Geographical Societi/ of Paris, — 7'he general half-yearly meeting of this 
Society took place on the iJOth March : M, IJydc tie Ncuvillc presided at a 
very biilliant assembly. 

M. do la Ro(|iiette, the secretary, read extracts of the correspondence and 
n list of the publications presented by the government and by learned persons ; 
and MM. Joiiannin, de la Iloquette, and du Bocage delivered the reports of 
three committees. One of these reports was on the annual prize for the most 
imf)ortant geographical discovery : the committee adjudged a gold medal of 
r500 francs to M. Rene Caillie, for his travels in Central Africa; another of 
e(|ual value to the widow of Major Laing ; and an honnurahle mention to M. 
Dumont D’Urville. Another report was on the prize offered for travels in 
Bal)} Ionia and Chaldea, in which the committee were of opinion that the only 
memoir transmitted to the Society, not being satisfaetory to the wishes ex- 
pressed in the [>rogrammp, was not entitled to the prize. 

M. Jomard, vice-president, reported, in the name of the Central Com- 
mittee, that the subject of the piizc for researches into the origin of the diffe- 
rent people scattered throughout Oceania, or the isles of the great ocean, 
situated to the south-east of the continent of Asia, which had been offered 
unsuccessfully for seveial years fiast, should be witlidiawn, and a new subject, 
“ On the origin of the Asiatic Negroes,” substituted in its place. 

VAJtIKTJES. 

7'urhUh Womtn. — M. Fontanier, a late French traveller in Turkey, gives a 
description of Turkish \Nives which but little accords with the vulgar notions 
of their scr\itudc and subjection, lie was retpiested by a Turk of Amassia, 
who considered M, FoiUauier to be a physician, to visit his wife, a woman of 
extraordinary beauty, who pretended to be ill. “ Prior to entering the harem, 
the host desired me to remain in the court till every thing was arranged for my 
introduction. The lad} ilid not juit herself out of the way, either for her hus- 
band or for me. It wouKl be difficult to find a more beautiful creature : her 
bracelets and necklace were set with emeralds; she wore a velvet robe em- 
broidered with gold; her pi|)C was ornamented with diamonds ; the clasp of 
her girdle and her lings were of precious stones. As soon as I was seated, she 
ordered her uegresscs to bring me a pipe and cott’ee, and then detaileil to me 
her coinjilaints, which apjiearevl rather imaginary than real. I advised exer- 
cise and change of air. “ There it is,” said she ; “ I am the daughter of a 
Curd; lean climb mountains and tame coursers; formcriy I roved at will 
about the country, without a veil to co\er me; for of what u&e can that be to 
a virtuous woman ? Then I lived, I breathed; now I must shut myself up, or 
move with sober pace, accompanied by a troop of slaves, to visit a parcel of 
dull Turkish women. Yes; air, and above all, liberty, would be of service 
to me.” The husband did not listen to my advice with near so much satisfac- 
tion as his wife; she perceived this, and desired him, very unceremoniously, 
to go and order more coffee, and to return when he was called, lie went, 
leaving us icte-a-tcle. The lady then begun: “ You see that old wretch ? It 
is be who is the cause of my malady, which is nothing but the ennui which 
the sight of him inspires. He is unfortunate, and what pleasure can there be 
with a man without power or authority, and who is, moreover, destitute of 
money. Is there no means, my dear soul, of getting rid of the sight of him? 
Y'ou are the prince of physicians, the cream of doctors; is there no medica- 
ment which, by the help of God, may deliver me from him? Oh, then I 
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should return into the country, where I enjoyed such health, and would quit 
this city, which I pray God to overthrow !” 

Unicorns in Asia. — A writer in the Universrl, whom we suspect to he M. 
Klaproth, adverting to the information obtained by the late Major Latter,* 
respecting the existence of an animal in Tibet closely resemblin'^ the unicorn 
of the ancients, htis revived the belief of naturalists in the existence of this 
hitherto fabulous animal, by adducing testimonies thereto from oriental writ- 
ings. lie remarks that, previous to Major Latter’s report, the Catholic mis- 
sionaries, who returned to Europe from China, by way of Tibet and Nepal, 
in the seventeenth century, mentioned that the unicorn was found in that part 
of the great desert which bounds China to the west, where they crossed the 
great wall; that Capt. Turner, when travelling in Tibet, was informed by the 
raja of Boutan, that he had one of these animals alive; and that Bell, in his 
Travels to Peking, describes a unicorn which was found on the southern fron- 
tier of Siberia. He adds: “the great Tibetan-Mongol dictionary, entitled 
Minfrghi ghinmtso, a copy of which is deposited in the Royal liibrary (at 
Paris), mentions the unicorn, under the name of seroit ; and another work, 
not less authentic, the Geographical Dictionary of Tibet and Central Asia, 
printed at Peking by order of the emperor Keen-lung, where it describes a 
district in the province of Khiun, in Tibet, named Scra-zeong, explains this 
name by ‘river of unicorns,’ because, adds the author, many of these ani- 
mals are found there. In the history of the Mongol-Khans published and 
translated by Mr. J. J. Schmidt, at St. Petersburgh, >vc find the following fact 
stated: ‘Genghiz Khan, having subjected all Tibet, in commenceil his 

march for Hindustan (Enedkek). As he ascended mount Jadanarung, he be- 
held a beast approaching him of the deer kind, of the species called sernn^ 
which have a single horn at the top of the head; it fell on its knees thrice 
before the monarch, as if to pay respect to him. Every one was astonished at 
this incident ; the monarch exclaimed, “the empire of Hindustan is, we arc 
assured, the country where arc born the majestic Buddhas and Bodhisatwas, as 
well as the potent Bogdas and i)rinccs of antiquity : what can be the meaning, 
then, of this animal, incapable of speech, saluting me like a man ?” Upon 
this, he returned to his own country.” ‘ This story (continues M, Klaproth) is 
also related by Mahomedan authors who have written the life of Gendiiz ; 
something of the kind must, therefore, have taken place. Possibly sefflhe of 
the Mongol conqueror’s suite may have taken a unicorn, which Genghiz thus 
employed, to gain a pretext for abstaining from an expedition which promised 
no success.” 

When we consider that eight years have elapsed since the account of Major 
Latter was given, and that, notwithstanding our increased opportunities of 
intercourse with Tibet, no fact has since transpired which supplies a confirma- 
tion of that account, except the obtaining a su[)posed horn of the supposed 
unicorn, we cannot participate in these renewed hopes. ^ 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Remarks on Free Trade to China, London, I8.‘?(). Ilivingtons. 

Tins is a short, perspiciioiisly.writtcri pamphlet, confined wholly to the question con- 
cerning the expediency of throwing open the China Trade, as regards the interests 
of ilie people of England, laying o’.il of view tlic “ vested rights” or peculiar claims of 
the Company, and even tile exigencies of tlieir condition as Governors of India. The 
* See Journ. vol. xi. r. I 'U. 
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author proposes to show, first, “ the impracticability of establish inj^ a free trade with 
China;" secondly, that if that trade could be established, the anticipated advantages 
would not result from it;*’ and thirdly, that “ the experience of the past, and all the 
other grounds from which men are wont to draw conclusions for the future, arc in fa- 
vour of the continuation of the East-India Company (/. e. their exclusive enjoyment 
of the China trade), as the most benencial mode of conducting our commercial rela- 
tions with China," 

Sccncjy, CosttimcSj and Jlrchitcciurcy chk/ty on the Western Side uf India. Ey Captain 
Hubert Melville Grindlay, M.ll.A.S. &c. Pait VI. London, 1830. Smith, Pildcr, 
and Co. 

We observe, with something like regret, that the concluding part of this splendid 
work is now before the public ; a work which retlccts tlie higliest credit upon all who 
have been concerned in its exicution. Capt. Giindlay (who acknowledges the assist- 
ance he has derived fioin various friends, during the progress of the work) has certainly 
redeemed the pledge he gave, if he has not exceeded promise ; we doubt if this conclud- 
ing part be not superior to the others. The first plate is a view of Siissoor, in the Deccan, 
in which the rich and delicate hues of eastern light are brilliantly shewn, as well as in 
the next, the town and temples of Dwaika, in Guzerat. The exterior of the great 
cave-temple of Elophantu, fioin a drawing by Westall on the spot, is exquisite, and with 
its companion, the Great Tiiad, in the interior of the same temple, affords an excellent 
idea of these curious objects. A view of llajpootaua, fiom a drawing of the late Capt. 
Auber, and portico of a Hindoo temple, with other Hindoo and Maliomedan buildings, 
from the pencil of Capt. Grindlay, are the subjects of the remaining plates,— both of 
dazzling beauty. 

The Cnbitwt O/clopadia.-^Nalural Thilosophy. — Mechanies. By Caj^tain Henry 

Katcr, and the Ucv. Dr. Lardner. F.ondon, 1830. Longman and Co. and Taylor. 
This excelleni work continues to uphold its character. The volume published during 
the past month is a succinct and able treatise on Mechanics, by two very competent 
persons, Capt. Katcr of the Royal Society, and Or. l^ardncr the conductor of the work : 
the portion written by the former is a chapter on balances and ])endulums, in which is 
comprehended a brief history and desciiption of the various m.ichines invented in mo- 
dern times for accurately measuring weight and timi'j illustrated by the necessary plates 
and diagrams. 'I’he whole volume is written in a very clear and concise style; it may 
be read by the young ntudent without embarrassment, and even by the idler for 
amusement. 

The Family Library ^ No. XTT.— 77/c J.ife of Nelson. By Robert Southey, Esq. 

LL.D. London, 1830. Murray. 

This is a new edition of Dr. Soiilhcy’s most interesting biography of liOrd Nelson; 
a work which never tires. Its merits arc alieady so well ajjprcciafcd, that it is only 
necessary for us to commend the judgment which has selected it for a volume of the 
Family Library. 

The P'amily Library :~—Dramatk Series, No. I. — The Plays o/* Philip Massinger, Vol. I. 

London, 1S30. Murray. 

The early British Drama forms so important a portion of our literature, that a 
Family Library" would be incomplete without it. A formidable obstacle to the pub- 
lication of our early plays, however, consists in the occasional impurity of their dialogue. 

The neglect of the old English Dramatists, in an age so favourable to works of ima- 
gination as the present," it is observed in tlic advertisement to the work lieforc us, 
“ can only be ascribed to that occasional coarseness of language, which intermixes with 
and pollutes the beauty of their most exquisite scenes,” The editors of the Family Li- 
brary have thereforcjudiciously determined on publishing a selection of old plays, omitting 
all such passages as are inconsistent with modem delicacy, whereby the living beauty 
will be separated from the dead weight of corruption to which it is unnaturally joined.” 
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The task of sc[iaratioii requires great skill and discretion ; but these qualities wc have 
no apprelK'iisioii of not fintling, in the fullest degree requisite, in the editors, who by this 
piirif>iM‘»- procev rforin a service both to the public and to the authors, whom 

they wiirtliercby draw forth from unmerited obseurity. 
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fsauilwich Isl.mds, against the Misrepresentations 
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slew: in a Letter to the Editor of that Journal. 
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Mount Sinni ; a Poem. By Wm. Phiilips, Esip, 
of the Middle Temple, royal Uvo. los. iJd. 

Tall'S of thr ( By John Howison, Esq,, 
of the Hon. East-India Company’s Serviic ; au- 
thor of “ Sketches ill Canada, A:i." 2 vols. post 
«vo. £\. Is. 


The Pirtmv of India ; exhibiting, in a brief, yet 
clear and graphic manner, the Geography, Topo- 
graphy, Hisloiy, Natural History, Native Popu- 
lation, and Prmiuceof that most interesting Por- 
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MARITIME COMMERCE OF BRITISH INDIA. 

It is impossible for any person, who has examined the arguments em- 
ployed by those who advocate the aVmlition of the few remaining privileges 
of the East-India Company, not to have been disgusted ivith the spirit of 
selfish injustice in which they are urged. The declaimers at Liverpool, 
Manchester, Glasgow, and Bristol, seem really to imagine that the people 
of India were created solely for their advantage ; that those who are en- 
trusted with the administration of our eastern empire are bound to rule it in 
complete subservience to their views ; that the activity or depression of our 
cotton and woollen manufactures, and the prosperity or decline of our ship- 
ping interests, are the infallible criteria of the wisdom or folly of their 
government. It is amusing, on the occasion of such exhibitions of igno- 
rance or cupidity, or of both, to note the professions of disinterested gene- 
rosity with which they are introduced : ‘‘ I trust, sir, that a British parlia- 
ment will never think of governing India solely with a view to its own ad- 
vantage — ‘‘ God forbid that I should advocate any measures likely to 
alFect the happiness and prosperity of the countless population which the 
inscrutable decrees of Providence have subjected to our yoke." Such is the 
parade of hypocritical philanthropy by which attacks on the system of the 
East- India Company, and the true interests of their subjects, are usually 
prefaced. Scarcely, however, has the languid applause excited by the 
exordium of the harangue died upon the ear, before we find that the “ bless- 
ings of civilization" — 'Hhe cultivation of the arts of peace the con- 
solations of religion," are, in the vocabulary of the patriotic speaker, mere 
synonimes for the more extended use of British cotton and woollen goods, 
the employment of a few more spinning jennies, the rise of freights, or the 
revival of the peculiar branch of domestic industry in wliich he may happen 
to be engaged. Now, though we heartily despise the contemptible cant 
which dictates effusions of this description, we have no objection, particularly 
in the present distressed state of the country, to a manly and open avowal 
on the part of the merchants, manufacturers, and ship-owners of this 
country, of their desire to have every opportunity of commercial intercourse 
with Asia fully and fairly thrown open to them. All we ask is, that, before 
their request be complied with, they condescend to consult other interests 
besides their own, and to inquire, ere they reproach the East- India Com- 
pany, how far the proposed innovations may consist with the prosperity of 
our Indian empire. Undoubtedly, as subjects of the English Crown, the 
Directors of the Company arc bound to use every honest exertion to render 
our Indian possessions of advantage to this country ; but they are held by a 
much higher obligation to rule India in justice to its inhabitants, and to 
esteem the promotion of their happiness and welfare as superior to all other 
considerations. Supposing, therefore, for live sake of argument, that the 
admission of British merchants to thff trade with China and the traffic in tea 
were demonstrated to be measures not only attended with no danger, but 
highly conducive to the advancement of British commerce, it would still 
remain to be proved that the proposed change would be productive of good 
Aafat. Jour, N.S. Vol.2. No.(>. O 
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to India, before the Directors of the EastJndIa Company would be justified 
in consentin/^ to its adoption. In their capacity of sovereigjns, they have the 
same duties to perform as the legislative bodies of England, of France, 
and of the Netherlands. Tlicy cannot destroy vested interests, they cannot 
dej)rcss thriving manufactures, they cannot consign all those, the value of 
whose property depends on the maintenance of the present system, to bank* 
ruptcy and ruin, merely to afford additional facilities to British commerce, 
without gross and flagrant injustice. It was tlie boast of Mr. Canning that, 
wishing well to all mankind, and by no means envying the prosperity of 
other states, the chief object of his policy was the interest of England. 
That sentiment was worthy of the great man who uttered it, and is indeed 
the true motto of a British statesman; but it would come with an ill grace 
from the Directors of the East-Tndia Company, who arc bound by every 
consideration of justice and of honour to prefer (should they chance to clash) 
the interests of India to the interests of England. 

\Yc have been led to this reflection, the abstract justice of which, we be- 
lieve, few men of right principle will venture to deny, by an inquiry into 
the probable effects on our Indian dominions of any further relaxation ol 
the restrictions on British commerce with Asia. The direct trade to India 
is, to all intents and purposes, free; the coasting trade of India is also 
free ; the circuitous-trcadc acts have removed all fetters from the intercourse 
between India and Europe ; nor is there any restraint on the commerce 
with the islands of the eastern Archipelago but the prohibition to touch at 
Canton and of all traffic in the article of tea. It is supposed that, by re- 
moving these prohibitions, a great demand for British manufactures would 
be created, and that an immense export of goods from England would be 
repaid by large returns of the produce of China and of the Eastern islands. 
In confirmation of these expectations, the great increase of trade at Singa- 
pore is referred lu ; and it is argued that, if there be any impediment to the 
direct intercourse of British merchants with the Chinese at Canton, the teas 
may be brought by the junks to some free port, and there exchanged for the 
commodities of Europe. Now, all this seems at first sight extremely plausi- 
ble, and consistent with the most enlightened theories of trade and the 
soundest principles of political economy. To a certain extent, also, it ob- 
viates those objections urged against the participation of private merchants 
in the tea-trade, which are founded on the known jealousy entertained of 
foreigners by the Chinese. Singapore, Banjar Massin, or whatever port 
might be selected, would thus, no doubt, in course of time, be raised to 
great opulence ; and if no interests were to be consulted but those of cotton 
and woollen manufacturers, and of persons who jirc content to drink bad 
tea cheap, it might be admitted to be a plan not altogether unworthy 
of adoption. Unfortunately, however, there are certain ports beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope, on the prosperity of which immense multitudes 
of human beings depend, of which the rapid rise into mercantile and poli- 
tical impoitance has no parallel either in the old or the new world, and 
which the contemplated scheme of direct intercourse between England 
and China has an inevitable tendency to destroy. If the inhabitants of 
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Uicsc vast etnporia of European traftic, and of the territories which sur- 
round them, were the sul)jccts of the emperor of Japan, or of the Great 
Mogul, the Directors of the East-lndia Company would have contracted 
no relation with them which should prevent, on the principle avowed by Mr 
Canning, the consultation of British interests as the primary and paramount 
object of their policy. But the population of these great cities^ and of the 
provinces of which they arc the capitals, arc British subjects, who claim, in 
return for the cheerful and willing obedience which tluiy pay to the King’s 
representatives in India, a fair and full protection of their interests. Among 
them, ns in ]jlvcrpool, and Bristol, and Manchester, may be found great 
merchants, and manufacturers, and ship-owners, many of whom have in- 
vested large capitals in their respective trades, in full reliance on the consis- 
tency and liberality of British policy. J jiving in a st\le of princely splen- 
dour and luxury themselves, these merciiants arc the purveyors of all the 
comforts and accommodations of European life to a wealthy landed aristo- 
cracy in the surrounding country. Subordinate to them are innumerable 
shopkeepers, tradesmen, and artizans, and a laborious contented peasantry, 
Avho look for the reward of their industry and frugality to the prosperity of 
the principal settlements. Why should (.‘alcutta be sacrificed to Liverpool, 
or Bombay to Glasgow, or Madras to Bristol, or Dacca to ]\Janchester, 
or Benares to Leeds? Bishop II eber tells us that the wealthy natives 
of India have their houses decorated with Corinthian pillars and filled 
with ICiiglish furniture; that in ('alciitta they drive the best horses and the 
most dashing equipages. We learn from Mr. Rickards, ' that many of 
them speak English fluently, and are well read in English literature. If we 
take up a file of Indian newspapers, vve find, in the advertisements and 
reports of meetings, associations, and societies, at least as much evidence 
of taste, of knowledge, and refinement, and above all, of native grati- 
tude to their rulers, as can be met with in the journals of provincial com- 
munities in England and Ireland, ’rhese arc all symptoms of an extensive 
and lucrative trade, imparting its beneficial effects to all ranks of life, invi- 
gorating domestic industry, encouraging foreign adventure, improving the 
manners and understandings of those by whom its advantages arc enjoyed, 
and tending more surely to the ^civilization of the people of Indian and the 
permanence of British powder and influence over them, than any measures 
which the advocates of unrestricted intercourse and colonization have hitherto 
been able to suggest. We know very well that these proofs of the increas- 
ing prosperity of the three presidencies, and of the territories in more imme- 
diate contiguity with them, arc adduced by the writers whom we have cited 
as illustrations of the good effects produced by the relaxation of the Com- 
pany’s charter on the occasion of its last renewal. Nothing is further from 
our wish than to depreciate the consequences which have resulted from a 
measure which, however questionable at the time when it was first pro- 
posed, and over-valued now, has unquestionably been the source of consi- 
derable benefit to the maritime commerce of India ; but he must> indeed, 
be ignorant of the condition of our eastern empire, who looks upon the 
simple permission of private trade, in 1813, as tlie only cause of its rapid 
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and wonderful improvement. The mere import of our cottons, and woollens, 
and hardware, into Bombay and Calcutta, might gratify the natives with a 
sio-lit of English fabrics, but would not enable them to buy them. If the 
relations of India wore confined to England, there would be no English 
furniture and dashing equipages to grace the native establishments at Cal- 
eutla. A very cursory glance at the returns of British exports and im])orts 
at the three presidencies will suflice to shew that, if the commercial circle 
were not completed by the intervention of other countries, if a valuable 
and extensive trade of transit did not centre at our principal settlements, 
the industry of India must soon be paralysed by the disappearance of the 
symbols of value, and the exports from England decline as the ordinary 
consequence of the drain. We must look, then, to the influence of other 
causes besides those to which the prosperity of British India, and more 
particularly of our old provinces, is usually attributed ; and when we have 
discovered them, we shall find that, although the introduction of European 
manufactures may, in some degree, have stimulated and assisted a com- 
merce already adult and vigorous, the great increase of our exports since 
1813 has rather been the consequence, than the cause, of succcssl^ul industry 
in other directions. 

Mr. Sykes, in presenting a petition from certain ship-owners of Whitby or 
Hull, on the 3d of April, is reported to have said, tluit he looked for relief 
to the shipping interests of this country to the alterations which he trusted 
M'ould be made in the East-India Company s charter ; and that he and his 
constituents would be grievously disappointed if, upon the renewal of that 
charter, the British seaman should be prevented from going to any port of 
India or China to which the sailors or shipping of any oilier nation were 
permitted to go. Now, that the ship-owners of Hull or Whitby, in the 
present state of limited information respecting the commerce of Asia, 
should entertain these expectations, does not strike us to be at all extraordi- 
nary. It is very natural for them to imagine, that nothing more is required 
but the repeal of a few clauses in the Company's charter to produce an im- 
mense demand upon their dock- yards, and to restore all the crazy vessels 
which have survived the decline of their northern fisheries to their former 
value. It never occurs to these petitioners, that there are ship-owners in 
Asia as well as in Europe; that the game of competition is one at which 
two parties, at least, must ploy ; and that a ship can be constructed by better 
builders, of better limber, at Bombay or Calcutta, than here, and delivered 
just as cheap in the Thames or the Humber, as from any of the dock- 
yards of Great Britain, [t is possible that the admission of the unem- 
ployed tonnage of this country to the China trade might produce a tempo- 
rary activity at Liverpool, Bristol, and Hull, and a temporary activity, — 
the result of ignorance and delusion, — is probalily all that the most clamo- 
rous of the malcontents at those places expect or desire ; but that the stimu- 
lus would fail on the first news of their arrival in the Eastern Archipelago, 
or at any of the three prcsidenecs, we entertain no sort of doubt. 'I'hcir 
owners would very soon be informed, that the carrying trade of that part of 
tile world is os lully and as well supplied with ships as the carrying trade of 
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Europe ; and that, of the two, it Ls much more probable that the teak, 
saul, and sissoo vessels of India should eventually supersede those of British 
oak,than that the latter should triumph over all competitors in the Indian seas. 
It is very well known, that some of the finest vessels in the British navy 
were built in India, and that the materials, which the forests in our vast ter- 
ritories afford, exceed in durability, and every other desirable quality, the 
best timber /i^rown in England. 

We question, indeed, if the government of any country, either in ancient 
or modern times, could adduce so wonderful an illustration of the good 
effects of its measures on the prosperity of the people acknowledging its 
rule, as is afforded by the history of the ship-building business in India; 
and we are quite sure that there is no record of mischievous interference 
which could be compared, in point of folly and injustice, to the ill-advised 
liberality which would be evinced by the Directors of the East-India Com- 
pany, if they became accessaries to the comj)ctition between British and 
Anglo-Indian shipping contemplated by Mr. Sykes and his constituents. 

** Bengal,” says Mr. Lambert, in his account of the commerce of that part 
of our dominions, “ was formerly under the necessity of prosecuting her mari- 
time trade on ships built in foreign ports. Before these provinces fell under 
the dominion of Great Britain, the natives never attempted marine expeditions, 
and prior to the year we have not heard of any effort made by Euro- 

peans to construct ships in Bengal for the purposes of commerce. Two small 
snows, the Minerva and Amazon, were indeed built at Calcutta for the Com- 
pany previous to this period, but it does not appear that this example ope- 
rated as an incentive to others. The country trade of Bengal w'as then sup- 
plied with shipping from the ports of Surat, Bombay, Damaun, Pegue, and 
by occasional purchases of foreign Europe ships; and if any considerable 
repairs were wanted, the ships were obliged to proceed to those ports to have 
them effected. A very calamitous event gave rise to ship-building in Bengal, 
the famine produced in the Carnatic by Hydcr All’s invasion in the year 17b0. 
The extraordinary and pressing demand thereby created for tonnage for the 
transport of grain and supplies of ^roops and stores to our settlements on the 
coast of Coromandel, raised the price of freights to such an enormous height 
as roused the attention of every person in the remotest degree connected with 
commerce, to share in this profitable traffic. Ships not being procurable from 
other quarters in any proportion to the demand, individuals then began to turn 
their attention to the construction of ships in Bengal, and this noble and use- 
ful art has been ever since pursued with so much vigour, that Bengal, instead 
of depending on other countries, as formerly, for the means of conveying her 
produce to foreign parts, now supplies not only shipping for her own commerce 
but for sale to foreigners ; and ship-building has become a very considerable 
branch of home manufactures. The first attempts, except those already men- 
tioned, were made in the Sunderbunds at Chittagong and at Sylhet : but the 
vessels then built at these places being hastily run up on the spur of the occa- 
sion, composed of green timbers and bad materials, and unskilfully constructed, 
fell quickly into decay, and for many years created a strong prejudice against 
Bengal ships. Ship-building is now almost entirely confined to Calcutta, where 
ships arc at present built of all burthens, equal in point of construction, work- 
manship, and durability, to any class of merchant-ships in Europe, and supe- 
rior to most.” 
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TIic work from wliich this extract is taken, Was publislicd about twenty- 
five years aj^o; and the following account of the quantity of tonnage annu- 
ally oniployod in the country-trade between tlic diifercnt ports of British 
India and ('anton, from 1808-9 to 1820-27, inclusive, will give our 
readers some idea of the extent which the ship-building business of India has 
since attained: 


Ytars. 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Uombay. 

Total. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1808 9 

8,598 

2.352 

.... 24,991 35,941 

1309-10 

6,683 

1,200 .... 

... 12,934 .... 

.... 20,817 

1810-1] 

5,605 

.3,693 .... 

... 12,827 

.... 22,126 

1811-12 

7,466 

80 

17,789 ^.. 

.... 25,335 

1812-13 

3,146 

5,550 

... 13,692 .... 

.... 22,388 

1813-14 

13,198 

5,789 .... 

... 10,572 .... 

.... 29,359 

1814-15 

13,298 

725 .... 

... 10,811 .... 

.... 24,8.34 

1815-16 

13,068 

4,800 .... 

... 17,070 .... 

.... 34,938 

1810-17 

16,519 

4,671 .... 


.... 39,212 

1817-18 

17,702 

2,400 .... 

... 17,310 .... 

.... 37,472 

1818-19 

16 128 

2,767 

... 20,8.')0 .... 

.... 39,745 

1819-20 

10’l41 

2,532 ...., 

... 16^813 .... 

.... 29,486 

1820-21 

18,360 

.'>,375 ...., 


.... 32,211 

1821-22 

14,323 

2,532 

... 20,016 .... 

.... 36,8fl 

1822-23 

12,314 

4,107 

... 19,862 

.... .36,283 

1823-24 

10,763 

2,564 ••••. 

... 1.5,419 .... 

.... 28,836 

1824-25 

14,962 

4,054 

... 18,8.54 .... 

.... 37,870 

1825-26 

8,715 

3,912 

... 17,383 .... 

.... 30,010 

1826-27 

21,724 

667 

... 26,722 .... 

.... 49,113 


From this account it will be at once perceived, not only that interests 
exist in T ndia, at least as worthy of consideration as the shipping interests of 
Great Britain, but that the petitioners of Whitby and of Hull are likely to 
meet with more formidable competitors on the other side of the C’ape of 
Good Hope than they seem to imagine. That they may be enabled, how- 
ever, to form a correct estimate of thfj real value of the advantages of 
which they represent the Americans to have been so long in possession, to 
their (the petitioners') prejudice, it may be useful to set before their eyes the 
extent to which that nation has profited of the privileges which it has enjoyed 
in India ever since the year 1795, when, as we have already seen, tho 
ship-building business of Calcutta had not existed above fifteen years. It 
appears, from an account to be found among the papers presented in the 
course of last session to Parliament, that the competition of the Americans 
with the country traders in the coasting trade of India has been so unsuccess- 
ful, that the average amount of tons employed in it during the ten years 
ending in 1827 was only 542 ; and the following statement, taken from the 
records of the British consulate-general at Washington, shows, not only 
that the American tonnage beyond the Cape of Good Hope has conside- 
rably decreased during the last fifteen years, but that since 181 Bit has never 
once reached, and is now scarcely a third of, the amount of tlie English 
country trade to China alone : 
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American Tonnage beyond the Cape of Good Hope in each Year from 
1813 to ms. 


Vears. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Tons. 

1814 

1,9.95 

1819 

23,249 

1824 ... 

... 20,724 

1815 

23,050 

1820 

25,0.98 

1825 ... 

... 27,322 

1816 

35,253 

1821 

25,905 

1826 ... 

... 19,070 

1817 

39,169 

1822 

, 23,714 

1827 ... 

... 17,078 

1818 

36,586 

1823 

. 24,459 

1828 ... 

... 14,112 

This account 

is well 

worthy of the 

serious 

consideration of the landed 


and shipping interests of Great Britain. Let them beware how they reduce 
the rate of freights in Asia, and compel those who have em])arked large 
capitals in country shipping, and the ship-building business of India, to in- 
demnify themselves for the loss of their own proper sphere of industry by 
adventuring in the carrying trade of Europe and the coasting trade of Great 
Britain. It is possible that, in the early stages of the competition thus con- 
templated by Mr. 8ykes and his constituents, British energy, and enter- 
prize, and capital, might prevail ; but it must not be forgotten, that they 
would have to wrestle with the influence of long-established connexions, 
with much experience, and no small degree of intelligence and activity ; and 
it is more than probable that the result would be the serious loss, if not 
complete min, of the existing race of ship-owners both in England and in 
India, and the ultimate transfer of a large proportion of tlie ship-building' 
business of the British empire to Calcutta and Bombay. 

But what is the nature of the commerce which furnishes employment to 
so large an amount of tonnage, and what are its effects on the condition of 
our Indian dominions? Of the large quantity of British manufactures 
annually exj)orted to India, the greater part is consumed by the European 
and native residents at the three presidencies. The surplus is sold, in Cal- 
cutta, Madras, or Bombay, to the merchants, and by them shipped on 
board the country traders for the minor ports along the Malabar and Coro- 
mandel coasts, the Eastern Archipelago, and the I’crsian and Arabian 
(jiilfs. It is impossible to ascertain exactly the quantity or value of Euro- 
pean goods u'hich arc thus annually transferred from the warehouses of Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay, to the country siiij)s, because the official 
returns notice only the gross amount of piece goods, wilhout descending 
into details of British or Indian manufacture. The proportion of manufac- 
tured goods to raw produce, in the exports from India to other parts of Asia, 
is probably regulated by the use which the free-traders may Iiave made of 
their newly acquired privileges in the preceding year. Of British goods, 
since the opening of the private trade, the supply has alwa}s very much 
exceeded the Indian demand ; but in some years the indiscretion of ihe 
private merchants has produced a perfect glut, and the manuracturcs of 
England have often been purchased much cheaper at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, than they could be procured at Leeds, Birmingham, or Manches- 
ter. When this occurs, the native merchant steps in, and purchasing the 
goods at less than prime cost, waits a favourable opportunity of conveying 
them to other ports of Asia, where they arc sold often profitably to Aim, but 
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Jit a price whioli would not remunerate the original importer. That the 
Asiatic trade of India, and particularly what is called the Malay trade, 
thus acts as a vent for the surplus im}>orts of British manufactures into 
India, might be suspected from a mere inspection of the following return 
of exports and imports between the three presidencies and tlic eastern 
islands ; and an examination into the nature and quality of the goods will 
establish the fact. 



Tmportc 

il into India. 


Kx ported from India. 


Merchandize. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Merchandize. 

Treasure. 

Total. 


Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

1814-15 

47,20..381 

22,83,0.38 

70,03.419 

75,89,723 

6,84,166 

82,73,889 

1815-16 

4}»,8i),ij3.5 

22,21,379 

72,10,914 

73,66,091 

97,265 

74,63,356 

1816-17 

49,10,977 

44,06,075 

93,17,652 

62,97,274 

34,157 

63,31,431 

1817-18 

36,97,502 

50,86,483 

87,83,984 

76,12,214 

96,766 

77,08,980 

1818-19 

38,52,667 

44,16,203 

82,68,870 

53,97,443 

75,963 

54,73,135 

1819-20 

23,57,594 

64,15.375 

j 77,72,969 

61,71,066 

1,92,017 

03,63,083 

1820-21 

: 34,08,285 

46,58,368 

1 80,66,653 

86, 31, .534 

6,57,062 

92,88,596 

1821-22 

, 38.17,259 

42,84.731 

j 81,01,990 

: 1,11,18,071 

8,82,238 

1,20,00,309 

1822-23 

33,20,259 

' 48,73,240 

1 81,93,499 

1,08,54,813 

1,32,189 

1,09,87,032 

1823-24 

: 45,37,242 

1 30,19,204 

! 75,56,466 

I 93,43,665 

9,30,344 

1,02,74,009 

1824-25 

1 44,53,421 

, 25,92,831 

1 70,46,252 

76,19,562 

1 38,650 

' 76,58,212 

182.'i-26 

1 29,03,705 

21,53,327 

50,84,032 

60,78.320 

' 61,233 

’ 61,39,553 

1826-27 

30,15,270 

i : 

82,19,610 

1,12,34,880 

44,14,534 

2,17,600 

1 46,32,134 


Previously to the opening of the private trade in 181 I, tlie total vjiluc 
of exports from the three presidencies to all parts of Asia cast of Prince of 
Wales* Island had never exceeded 80,(H),tM)0 rupees ; and vv'o see that the 
exports to the islands of the eastern Archpelago alone, since 18 1;"), have not 
fallen much below', and have sometimes greatly exceeded, that amount. We 
know that the eastern islands have no manufactures of their own, and that 
this circumstance is the cause of a very material difference in tlie character 
of the exports from India thither, and those from India to the Chinese 
empire. Mr. Craw^furd, in his History of the Indian Archij^claf^Oj tells 
us that chintzes, printed cotton.s, white cottons, cambrics, handkerchiefs, 
velvets, woollen and iron manufactures, platcd-ware, glass and earthen 
WMre, are in great demand in the islands. On looking over the reports of 
external commerce from Bengal, Fort St. George, and Bombay, w'c find 
the statements of Mr. Crawfurd confirmed : from which, however, we draw 
conclusions very unlike those at which that gentleman w'ould wish us to 
arrive. From these reports it would seem that the* 1st, and greatest export 
from India to these islands is of cotton piece goods ; 2nd, opium ; 3rd, wine 
and spirits ; 4th, cotton, and cotton yarn ; />th, sundries (Europe) ; fJth, iron 
and steej ; 7th, wearing apparel, haberdashery, hosiery, perfumery ; 8th, 
braziery, ironmongery ; 9th, cutlery and hardware ; JOth, glass and earthen- 
ware ; 11th, carriages and sadlcry. The returns for this export of Indian 
produce and British manufactures, consist partly of the productions of the 
islands (some of wiiich are well suited to the Indian markets, particularly 
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in tliQ MarJii'itla states), Imt principally of gold and silver. The great in- 
flux of treasure into the three j)residcncics, through the channel of this 
traffic, alleviates what would oihcrAvisc be the intolerable pressure of an 
iinfavoiiralde balance against India on the English trade, infuses vigour 
and activity into agricultural and manufacturing pursuits, and occasions all 
those appearances of prosperity which result from an abundant circulation 
ot the precious metals among a thrifty and industrious people. We, thcrc- 
lore, on the j)art of the Directors of the East India Company, object to 
Mr. Crawfurd’s and Mr. Whitmore’s scheme of erecting Singapore or 
|]anjar-jMassin into emporia for Asiatic commerce with England, that it 
lends directly to tlic destruction of the valuable traffic now carried on be- 
tween the three presidencies and the eastern Archipelago, and, by the cer- 
tain diminution of the means of our Indian subjects, to repress their own 
domestic industry, and restrict the consumption of British goods in India, 
'riie immediate effect of such a measure would be to ruin many wealthy 
European and native houses of business at Bombay and Calcutta, by di- 
verting the transit trade, which they now carry on, to some little island in 
the southern seas. The eastern Archipelago could furnish no merchandize 
suited to tlie European market, in return for the manufactures with which 
they would be deluged by the overtrading of Manchester and liCeds; 
India would be annually drained by an unfavourable exchange ; the popu- 
lation at the three presidencies would be impoverished; the knowledge ac- 
<piircd by the native residents would speedily become a powerful engine of 
di^urbanee, and we might very soon find, to our cost, that the churlish 
promotion of British interests, to the prejudice of those which have an 
e(jual claim upon our consideration in India, would not only be injurious 
to our commerce, but fatal to the permanence of our power. 

riie traffic carried on between the three presidencies and the Persian 
and Arabian gulfs partakes very much of the nature of that which exists 
between India and the Archipelago; the returns being principally made by 
large importations of treasure. The trade between India and China is of a 
different character, and the difference arises partly from the circiimstanee of 
(‘hina being a great manufacturing country, and partly from tlic monopoly 
of the tea trade jmsscssed by the East India Company. Nothing can be 
more false and injurious than the a.ssertion, which is continually made, that 
the East India (’ompany enforce their right to the exclusive enjoyment of 
the general trade to C-lnna. 'J'hat that portion of the subjects of the crown 
of JOngland, over whose interests it is the especial duty of the East India 
Company to watch, partake largely of its ad\ antages, is clear from the 
statement of country tonnage engaged in the China trade, given in a pre- 
ceding page, and we make no doubt that it will appear, in the course of tlie 
iiHjuiry now going on, that the regulations, under which the traflic at Canton 
is conducted, are conceived in a spirit of disinterested sacrifice of the privi- 
leges of the ("ompany as tradci-s, to their duty as sovereigns of an exten- 
sive and flourishing empire. It has been very ably urged by Mr. Ellis, in 
in his first letter on the East 1 ndia question, that the monopoly of tea enjoyed 
b\ the Company, is employed by them as a means of realizing that portion 
N.S. Vol. 2. No.O. P 
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tf Ihoir rcv’onucs wliicli is expended on account of tJio territory in En(;land. 
'.rJiis operation is elTcctcd by a lar^^c annual exportatioji of Jndian ])roduce, 
cliicdy o|)ium and raw cotton, on board the country ships, to Canton, tlu; 
proceeds of which, bcin^ paid into the Company's treasury for bills on tl;e 
Indian presideneies, furnish the means of purchasing the teas which arc 
afterwards shipped to England. The total annual value of the British 
trade between India and China is about 10,000,000 dollars, of which 
J i,000,000 is the value of the exports of opium and raw cotton. This 
trade is now almost entirely abandoned to private merchants, and, besides 
the tonnage which it employs, is the source of incredible prosperity in some 
parts of Bengal, in the districts on the Nerbudda Uiver, in Guzerat and 
(,'utch. Of the importance attached to it by tikj mercantile community at 
the three presidencies, some idea may be formed from the memorial trans- 
mitted in 1815 to tlw Earl of Buckingliamshire, by the merchants of 
Bombay. This memorial woa drawn up at a time of great disappointment 
and irritation, occasioned by tJie stoppage of the country trade at Canton, 
on account of some disputes between the Company’s factory and the 
Chinese government. It is, llierefore, a dooiiment, the authority of which 
is above all suspicion. 

“ Wo now show your lordship (say they,) that wiiliout the trade hence to 
China and back, Bombay could not exist as a port of commercial importance. 
It is known that Bombay docs not nflbril, either in produce or manufacture, 
the means of export trade beyond the reach of its immediate \iciniiy. It is a 
j)lacc certainly not very happily endowed by nature, but it •rcographically 
well situated for trade, and an active conjincrcc aflonl.s employment to a most 
enormous population. From the port of Bombay, all tlic cotton that is yrown 
in Guzerat, surplus to the wants of that country, is eventually exported; and China 
has been, and it is probable will continue, at least for some years, to constitute 
the chief and most profitable mart for it. In return for that cotton, ami 
generally for the value of the outward loading of our ships, articles of Cliina 
produce and bullion are imported, which again constitute the means of an 
important trade, and give rise to a distinct and numerous set of merchants. 
The merchandize so imported is peculiarly fitted for the wants of the Per-siau 
and Arabian Gulfs, the iiorihcrn parts of Guzerat, and the dominions of bis 
highness tlic Peshwa. In the resort hither of the ships and traders from all 
those places, an accession of advantage accrues to the commerce of this island ; 
and from the constant flux and reflux of the products of many various parts 
of the world, results that advantage which has made Bombay so conspicuous 
among the conuncrcial ports of the east. But as Bombay does not jiroducc in 
Itself those articles that arc necessary to the wants of neighbouring and distant 
countries, this place is mainly dependent upon the China trade for its present 
commercial importance; and if that be abstracted* from the industry pf British 
merchants and native traders, cither by law, or by any svstem that defeats thp 
practical advantages of that trade, the lapse of a very few >cars would leavp 
but the record of liistory for the commercial importance of this place; and (he 
bai renucss of the rock on which we reside would justify a doubt of its once 
having yielded the means of subsistence to a population as numerous perhaps 
as the subjects ol some independent states.** 

•Now let any jK-son, whose vote is not already iiU'd^ed against the East 
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India Company, compare this mode of realising; the revenues of India, in 
its cifocls on the industry and prosperity of that country, as described in tins 
Extract, wit!) the annual revenue investment, the ruinous consequences of 
whicli are so eloquently depicted by Mr. Burke in the ninth report of the 
East India (.'ommittec of and he will pause before he encourages 

any rash or sudden alteration of the existing system, (’hina is essentially 
a manufacturing cjountry. Its governincTit has, for the last fifty years, 
admitted the import of cotton as a raw material, but has never countenanced 
the introduction of manufactured goods. This is the cause of the dillerenee 
l)etwcen the exports fix)m India to China and those to the islands of the 
eastern Anihipclago. The object of those who contend for the establish- 
ment of a free port in the southern sens is to supersede the use of the home 
fabrics of CJiina by smuggling the cotton and woollen manufactures of Eng- 
land. To these it is of little eonsoquonce whether the agricultural and 
commercial interests of India flourish or decline, so long as temporary 
aetivity be communicated to our manufacturing districts. Not so with the 
Directors of the East India Company. I'hey may eomniiserate the dis- 
tresses of their fellow subjects in England, but they ennuol sacrifice, to an 
att(‘mpt at their alleviation, the prosperity of their Indian subjects. That 
))rosperity, five years hence, ns the Bombay memorialists most truly say, 
would be a mere record of history, if the transit trade in British nianufnc- 
iurcs and the country trade to Canton should cense, and the ])rcscnt inode 
of realising the Indian revenues be super'^oded by the exploded system of 
revenue investment. 

^Ve cannot conclude this ailiele without adverting to the deplorable con- 
dition in which India would be placed, if its government should over be 
trausburod to the ministers of the crown. Having no persons to represent 
their wishes, or consult their welfare, in the House of I'onimons, acts of 
parliament nlfcctiug the interests of the native traders would ore long be. 
passed, in the same spirit of relentless Jiostilily which now' animates the 
petiti«)ncrs against tlic existing svstem. He inusl be n pow’crful and iii- 
Ibiential minister who, without tbc assistance of some countoriicting body, 
like the hhist India Company, could withstand the sellish disposition inani- 
f(\sted by the mercantile and inamifncturing' classes of this country to 
legislate fur India, solely with a view of pecuniary prolit to themselves. 
'I'o a weak or dishonest administrnlion, the temporary popularity which 
might be obtained by doing a great wrong to India, in the hope of effecting 
a trifling good for England, w'ould be a temptation almost irresistible. 
We, however, have no fear at present for any such result. The inqiiiiy 
now pending before the committees of both houses of Parliament will re- 
fute the charges so unsjmriugly lavished on the present administration of 
India, and prove, to all who arc not inaccessible to coiivielion, that the 
system of the East India Company is better calculated to secure the true 
interests of our ca^'tcrii empire, than any other form of colonial government. 
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ON THE POETRY OF (HlEAT CITIES. 

I’liK sincerity of CWpcr's piety cannot be ([iiostionod, but the logic of 
that piety is somcwliat doubtful. There is terseness in the expression, 

“ God made the country and man made the town 
but there is neither logic nor piety in the implied inference from that senti- 
ment. Tliis language of Cowper is often (piotcd in praise of the jmelii^al 
interest of the country above that of great cities. But if man made the 
town/^ who made man ? Who endowed him with those principles, and 
faculties, and desires, and apprehensions, that lead him to congregate 
multitudinously with his species ? And if, to (piote another poet, 

“ The proper study of mankind is man ; 
if human faculties and po^\'ers arc a proper topic for the exercise of the 
intellect, then, by parity of reasoning, avc may anirni that the pro])er 
jioeiri/ of mankind is man ; for human feelings and human interests must 
necessarily excite in human breasts the strongest sympathy. 

The poeiicfil interest of a great city, merely as a \ast colleeti«)n and 
condensation of human beings, is finely touched by a sonnet of W ords- 
worth, composed on Westminster Bridge, at five o'clock in the morning; 
and the line — 

** And all this mighty heart is lying still,*’ — 
expresses a poetical thought, which cannot be easily paralleled in the whole 
range of rural images, ortho w'ide field of the poetry of \isible nature. 
But it is not merely from its human interest, as op])usod to the absence or 
negation of humanity, that a great city is a poetical object; there is a pecu- 
liar interest in the very idea of multitude : for w hen W'c read in history the 
scanty records of great and mighty cities, w^c think of them as poetical 
objects, and the imagination clothes them in glory. Yet w'c have scarcely 
anything definite to connect with them, save the idea of multitude. When 
we speak of Thebes, of Babylon, of Nineveh, of Palmyra, our thought 
pictures no peculiar feature iii the character or condition of those w ho 
peopled these great cities; but wc present to the mind’s eye the image of 
countless multitudes of the human race, assembled together and moved by 
the impulses of life, and filled with the interests of being. There is poetry 
in the thought of Thebes pouring from its hundred gates its armed myriads; 
and that is the poetry of multitude. When curiosity seeks, and knows that 
it seeks in vain, to find wdicrc the mighty Babylon stood, the interest in 
the search, and the almost pleasing wonder &t its futility, arise from the 
thought of the multitudes wdiich oucc lived, and moved, and had their 
being, within those walls of which there remains scarcely a fragment or a 
trace. And even the arcliitectural remains of Palmyra derive a poetic 
charm from the thought of the living hands that reared tiiose massy columns, 
and of the active multitudinous life which once animated the spot on which 
they stand. Homer, whose poetry lays liold of every mind that it touches, 
avails himself of this principle, and he has created an interest in the siegi! 
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of Troy which must live ns lon^* as tlic uninterrupted records of literature 
shall I)e consecutively transmitted from one i^oncration to another. 'I'he 
great interest in the Iliad, though highly sustained, is not entirely supported, 
l>y its more prominent heroes. Even when they arc brought forward in 
single combat, the poet never lets us lose siglit of the multitudinous army 
by which they arc surrounded, or of the poj)ulous city for which they arc 
contending. Milton, too, whose great work has nothing to do with the 
a])odes of men and the busy hum of cities, gives yet an interest to his Pan- 
demonium by the multitudes with which he fills it; and the fallen spirits 
derive a sublimity in their very fall (rorn the myriads which were thrown 
down from the battlements of heaven. IMie poet calls tlicm fallen sjiirits 
but they excite human sympathies, and J^^^andemonium is nothing more nor 
le.ss than an infernal Babylon. Tasso also awakes an intere.st in his Jera- 
salc?n Delivered by the natural sublimity and poetic impression of multi- 
tude ; nor indeed can poetry reach its greatest attainable height of elfcet 
and power without this most essential ingredient of sublimity. Not only is 
there in human beings an interest which there cannot be in inferior or inani- 
mate nature, but there is an interest in them collectively and condensedly, 
which there is not in tliom when dispersed and detached. Observers of 
character have said of cities that they are not favourable to the free deve- 
lopment of character, seeing that the collision of mind with mind smooths 
oiT the natural angularities, and brings the mass into that degree of unifor- 
mity, that the individual i.s lo.st in the general character, as the stones on the 
sea* shore arc worn by perpetual fiiction to an average and monotonous rotun- 
dity. This is merely a metaphor fancifully converted into an argument, 
creating, ns it were, the fact which it aQectsto explain. The human mind, 
indeed, has not its full development, except it be by means of society ; and 
in the multitudinous abodes of men, by the frc(|uent interfering of interests 
and in the conflict of contending tlumghts, the mind feels its strength and 
weakness, and becomes familiarized with its capacities and propcnsitic.s. So 
that there is more of capacity, more of character, more of emotion, more 
of feeling, and more of life, among a million of people, congregated into 
one city, than among the same number widely disjierscd and Jiving apart. 
I'hus it is also obvious that there is more of poetry in the contemplation of 
n great city than in any other object. For what arc the elements of poetry ? 
Arc they not human feelings, hopes, joys, sorrows, cares, loves, and 
hatreds ? Take poetry into whatever region you will, into the heights of 
heaven or the depths of hell, back to time past or forward to an eternity to 
come, let it spring up among the verities of history and the realities of 
human life, or let it .sport in the fancied regions of a fairy land ; attune to 
its melodics the researches of science, the speculations of philo^jophy', or 
the precepts of religion ; it must bo founded upon, and inspired by, the 
emotions of humanily : and the more closely poetry comes home to the 
emotions and aifcctions of the human hesirt, the more certain will it be of 
life and permanence. 

There is also in a great city a poetical interest founded on the individual 
and personal emotions and interests of its inhabitants. In no other region 
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tire tlio maU'rials of roinanco so nl>iin(lnnt. Y on cannot walk ihrouirli tlic 
strools of affront city without meeting myriads whose lives have been full of 
iiieidont, and whose hearts have throbbed with a crowd of emotions. I f 
there be any thing poetical in the aspirings of ambition, in the pangs of 
remorse, in the agitations of love, in the stragglings of rivalry, and in the 
conflict of human interests, the crowded city is full of these. It is in cities 
that the poetical spirit is best and most oflectually developed. I'ho solitary 
recluse, the lonely soul, lacks much of that fervidness of feeling, and that 
sympathy with humanity, which arc essential to the perfect development ol 
the soul of poetry ; for however solitude and quiet meditation may be desi- 
rable for the purpose of poetical composition, they arc by no means capa- 
ble of giving the poetical impulse^ or of furnishing the materials of compo- 
sition. The utmost of what mere rural or abstract poetry can eifeet is to 
please by its gracefulness, and gain approbation for its correctness or beauty. 
It has no power over the mind ; it gives no impulse to the soul ; it is not 
the poetry which live*? vigorously in the thoughts of men. 

(rreat cities are poetical objects, from the influence which they have over 
the thoughts, feelings, and destinies of empire'^. 1'he metropolis of a large 
empire is a species of multitudinous sovereign. It has a peculiar individu- 
ality of its own; it is a kind of Lcvifithan. It gives the tone of thought 
to the provinces ; it is the organ of intercourse with distant lands; it is 
recognized as a power; it is thought {ind spoken of as po'^sessing an indivi- 
dual consciousness ; it is, wliilc it exists, a centre of interest, a spring of 
animation, a mighty heart,” as the poet calls it, imjx'lling life through 
the empire and beyond it ; and when it has departed, and all its glories are 
low in the du«t — when there remains not a stone to tell where it ^lood, w lnm 
the fashion of it hath passed away, and it lives not among the things that are 
uj)on the earth, but hath its only memorial on the page of history,— it has 
not vanished from men’s mind«, for it dwells in their imaginations, and has 
a species of poetic immortality. It is, in fact, the most sublime and inte- 
resting medium through which humanity can be contemplated. And far 
are cities with all the inten‘?ily of their reality and the commercial selfishness 
of their pursuits, from being unpoefical and unimaginative, that they are of 
all objects most poetical, most full of interest and imagination : they ha\e 
all the elements of poetry, bo it in pathos, sublimity, or moral benuly. 
They arc poetical in themselves, and the prompters of poetical thoughts and 
Icelings; and without their aid wc ^-hould want the noblest and liighest 
poetry which genius is cjipabic of producing and taste is able to relish. 
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ON THE PRIMITIVE SANCTUARIES AND HABITATIONS Ol' 

MANKIND. 
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Maw of the Scenitcs Jiad huts on wagj^ons, or rude carriages, wliicli 
they moved from place to place, according to their convenience : these were 
the u^u.%o^loi of Herodotus, whom llul>ru(piis, in his account of the 
'JVttars, Jias accuraloiy descrihod.* ]‘'al)er, however, makes a careful dis- 
tinction between the early tents and the huts whicdi the nomadcs erected 
where the pasturage invited them to continue long in one spot : the hut he 
defines to consist of linen, stone, boughs, twigs, reiuls, &e. ; the tent, of 
elotli stretched over stakes or poles ; observing, at the same time, that a 
covering of cloth was sometimes added to the hut: the difference between 
the liouse and the hut lie states to be, that the former contained several 
chambers or stories ; the latter but a single chamber, however it may have 
been divided into partitions. f 

There are tiaces of this distinction in the patriarchal times of the He- 
brews. Jacob was decidedly a Sconite, but had huts or bootlis for liis 
cattle; for, in G^//. xxxiii 17, he is represented to have built a for 
himself, and to have made HIDD ; but this house'' could only 

have been an extensive tent, more roomy than tliose of his ancestors, or at 
the most, a hut, as we may infer from the very wide use of the term 
(.iuibicd because the nomadic life which ho 

subse(|uently led is at variance with the notion of a fixed residence. It is 
not impossible, that by njpD his slaves as well as his cattle may have been 
implied, liecause the word denotes possessions in general, and cattle only in 
its secondary sense ; these Sitccoihy however, ha\c been supposed by many 
to have been Jimj, open folds or pens, probably fenced by thorns and 
stakes to secure the cattle from wild beasts. They were certainly very dis- 
tinct from his JIO , and have been conjectured by Michaelis to have resem 
bled the mandrie noticed byCasar: about the derivation of which term 
there have been many hypotheses and idle speculations, in all of which, 
however, its oriental origin has been conceded. J 


vobUvr Itt IvKVKXoig 'oy/n^* Vinct. 

(’ampestres melius Scyth.T, 

Quorum plaustra vagoa rite trahunt tlumoa, 

Viviint. blur. 

I An il. Cf. VitTUv. I. ii. c.i. 

Qua; fucrit nostri, si qu.Tris, rogii natl, 

Aspice tic Canii.'lbtrainiiiibu^ipic iloniiiin ' 0\ .il. F.."!. 

] May it not be retraced in 7utimiira *’ .i house,” inoic c^pci iall> tlu' iViiiMiii.o hniu-* 

mantUm and wandurd arc used to express a siable ^ il.^ou deri\ cs 

the Saiiscilt tiwmUrd from *' to sleep.” Hut of the p.nliml.ir foim of llie inandia' slcu by 

f es.ir, we may t'l’ly inx.ird t a;pio eoiijettiire'. fiom the impel fi 1 1 <1 m i q Irmi .vhii li he b.'s j;i\cu. Hell. 
(Jail. i. 17. blra )o, 1. ii. p. ilid. >il. l'J4. Curt. 1. vj. e. JJ U. MKhaelioui bupi'lun., vol. ii. pp. 
ITl'J. 



1 J2 On the Primitive Sanctuaries and Habitations of Mankind. 

There were eities in which hence derived their names, such ns 

Scerue iMaiidrorum, Scenir here eorresj)onding to riDD , and in the 
Brrhani Katted I observe 

hut whether these were identical 1 cannot determine. Siiccoth itself was 
denominated from this ancient practice, and retained its name to tlic time of 
.feroine ; it was the name of tlic first encampment of tlie Israelites on their 
niareh through the Arabian Desert, and of a city belonging to the tribe of 
(lad, on tlic other side of the Jordan, both of whicli were doubtless the 
situations of the huts of more early tribes. lOach was evidently a hut- 
\illagc of the IsinatMitcs or Arabs. About the locality of the former Jose-' 
phus, Pococke, Niebuhr, and Shaw, have vainly hazarded conjectures ; 
and Gcsciiius has even conceived to liavc been a corruption of 

o P 

Succothopolis, on the authority of Burckhardt, who discovered a Liuo 
on the western side of the Jordan ; but this idea is disproved by the real 
jiosition of the Biblical Succoth, which was on the eastern side. Vitruvius 
iias cited many ancient nations to whom this mode of life was common, 
and it even a|)pears from Lev. xxiii. 42, 4.2, that the institution of the 
feast of tabernacles was commemorative of it.* But tlie nomadcs, csjie- 
cially tho‘»c of Mesofiotamia, varic'd their residences in summer and winter, 
living in huts during the former, and in tents during tlic latter : hence 
Jonah, when he wished to contemplate the destruction of Nineveh, made a 
hut in the shade, wliich was covered by the foliage of the Ririnas Pa/ma 
Christ? ;f and it seems very probable that this practice of exchanging huts 
for tents, according to the season of the year, is as old as .Tacob and iiis 
coteniporaries. 

We may presume that tlui huts of the Canaanites and Hebrews were 
moved from place to place like those of the Scythm llamaxobii, and that 
those moved on huts were tike or of the Old 'restament. 

1'hc Kamils defines the to Ik? j^\ 331, wliicli is evi- 

dently analogous to the Jewisli term ; of which we jicrceivc a satisfactory 
example in 1 Safn. vi. 7. scq. when tlie ark of (3od was convened, 
like the primitive huts of tlie East, on an from the country of the 
I'hilislines to Beth-shcrnc.sli. There arc also allusions in the poetical books, 
])articularly in Isaiah, v. 18, which prove these locomotive domiciles not 
to liave been unknown to the inhabitants of Palestine. Wc know too 
little of the early geographical history of this country and the neighbouring 
tracts to retrace this subject, as far as it perhaps might be retraced if we 

had this knowledge ; but wc find in Joshua a city called 

in Abiilfeda), wJiich must have received its name either from its ada|)ta- 

• SalJubt (UclJ. Jufjurlh. c. IH) thus iU-mtIIxs the Niimidian Mapalia: Afriraiii initio halnu n- (ia tiili 
ct I.ibyes. Modi, I’crsic. et Arinenii iiavilms in Africain transvetii. proxinios nostro marl loros orni- 
pivcro; hi(juc-«//'rf*jv nnviumjno fuffuriijt liahiicir, it (|ui.i .s;rj)f Icntanlrs ;./.ros alia (IrliKlc Iimm pctivc- 
r.irit, scuu-tipsi Niiniiilas a|i|>(*Il.i\m>. Ca-tctuin adhur /IMiUria NuiTiidarum quae Mapulia 

illi voiant, obUjii^a. inrurvm l.itcriljus tcrtRr t/fiHM nnvtum rm ina’ sunt, 

actordiug to Micjioclib ; according tQ Niulnihr Ihu gourd alktrra. 
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lion for pasturage ; or from its builder or repairer, since we o])serve a man 
of tlic name in Jndg. iii. 12; or from havinj!^ been a village, or ordh of 
these moveable huts. Dbdorlcin and Michaelis likewise imagine that 
in Is. XV. 5, was the name of a Moabilish city, perhaps (Joseph. 
Ant. xiv. 1 ; 4) ; and in Ezekiel wc observe a fountain denominated 
E^laim ; both of which (if Michaelis be correct) must have 

had reference to the pastoral pursuits of the Sccnites. From tliesc originated 
the moveable cars of the deities, such as that of .Jagannat’ha, and the 
Armamaxje of the antient Persians, such as that in which, according to 
Curtius (I. iii. c. 3), the cliildrcn of Darab or Darius were carried. 

These huts were, however, the first advances to more substantial and 
commodious dwellings ; they were the first villages and cities which had any 
regular construction, of which there appear to have been several in Pales- 
tine.’*^ After the building of cities and villages, properly so called, huts 
were erected ala distance from them in Japan for the reception of the alllictcd 
with leprosy ; and according to the enactment of Moses, the leper was 
obliged to reside without the camp. Although they are still used as summer- 
residences in tlie East, their materials differ in different places : in some 
they merely consist of loose stones, and arc covered with reeds and bushes.f 
But Btiucr distinguishes between the riIDD, which were made of reeds 
and bushes, and those shearing-huts, or folds, which Avero made of stone, 
in Avhich the flocks were shorn and penned by night; and Faber concludes 
that the huts in general Avcrc immoveable, but that those AvhichAvcre not so 
were pulled to jiieccs before they wore placed and erected on the plaustra. 

Intimately connected with this incpiiry are the Avateh-towTrs in 8}iia and 
Palestine, Avhieh Averc built as places of observation against enemies and 
assailants of the flocks. Eminences Avere generally selected as their sites, 
on which hut‘< Averc probably erected for the same purposes originally, 
which being gradually J rendered stronger and higher, at length assumed 
the form of toAvers, and gave rise to their adoption. But where there 
AA'ere no eminences, they AA cre built in the pastures on the plains.§ 

ToAA'ors AA'cre one of that triple division into Avhieh|| the buildings of 
Palestine Avere reduced in the time of David, and have been improperly 
translated castles” in our version, and schlosscr in that of Luther: 
they seem, also, from 2 Kings xvii. 5). xviii. 8, to have been applied to 
the measurement of di.stanees. 

* Such appears to have been Havoth-Jalr, if we in.'iy argue from the Arabic 

which CfOlius, on the authority of Jawhari, interprets tabcrnaculum ex. laiia vcl pilis caprinis, quale 
Arabum campestrium esse solet,~compluTcs doinus tales inter se propinqua^,— sive pagus ex tabcmaculis 
sivccasisin orbem digcstls. it was assuredly a round village of huts. Faber supposes them fo be 
expressed by the Hebrew from the opposition of these to the * and 

Identifies them with the African Mapalia ; in which he is supported by Eichhurn and SiinonLs. The 

Lxx render the word iTTetvXig, and it is evidently synonymous with the Arabic^l^l: and the Syriac 

Th« onsfn or nnsn of the Hebrews appear to have been round anil moveable 

villages of tents, like those of the Arabs described by Arvieux. 

t Cf. Dlod. Sic., 1. 111. c. 3, respecting those of the Ichthynphagi. 

I Cf. Faber, ibidem. § Cf. 2 Chron. xxvi. 10, xxvii. 4. 

II Cf. I (ihron. xxvii. 26. Sj/naci\ Cf. Faber, ibhiem. 

Asiat. Join'. N.S. hl. 2. No. (>. 
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The beyond which Jacob struck his tent, was one of the 

most celebrated in the paj^es of the Talmud and tlic Fathers : accordinj^ to 
the lalfer, it was the scene of the angelic manifestation to tlic shepherds.* 
"J'hese m^TIO or towers were used as fortilications and places of refuge 
from foes, and were erected on the walls of cities, as well as on eminences. 
Cities so defended often took their names from them : such were those into 
whose name Mizpah or Migdolf enters, and it is probable that many were 
built on the sites of solitary towers, whose I'lppcllation they retained, as 
Babylon retained that of Bal>el.{ 

As it was the policy of powerful kings to fortify their § cities with them, so 
it was that of assailants to demolish them ;|1 on the one hand, they belonged to 
cities, such as Slchem, Jerusalem, and 1 yre ; on the other, they stood isolated 
or apart from other buildings, like that of Eder, and those which Uzziali and 
Jotham erected. The Carthaginians, who were originally Tyrians, appear 
to have introduced them into the West, and to have built them in Afiica 
and Spaing on the summits of mountains. Fires were lighted on them to 
announce the incursions of pirates, or the approach of any dangm* ; and from 
these fires,** according to Pliny, the ditlerent periods of day and night iii 
different parts of the earth were ascertained : they were likewise used for 
astronomical observations, to which that of Bcltf hi Babylon was particii- 
Jarly devoted. 

That these watch-towers were correspondent to those of the C^arthagi- 
nians, Babylonians, and Asiatics in general, we may conclude from the 
circumstance o( their erection in vineyards, two or three persons having 
been always §§ stationed on them to report their observjitions. They were 


• Cf. Gen. XXXV. 21. ilieros. Kuldushin, I, n.il>yl. Riddiish^n I, according to which it w.as 
not far froinJerusaU-m, but .ic(urding tf» Jerome (in Kpist. P.'iuI.T) it was near to Hetlileheui. 

t Of those ralh.l Mi/iuh, there was <»ne in the trilie of Judah (Jo-,!!. xv..W, one in that of Reiija- 
min (Josh. x\iii. 2fJ), one in Gjlead (Judg xi. 2f)), and one in Moab (1 Sam. xxii. .'0 ; and of those 
denominated Migdol there was one in the trilie of Judah (Josh. xv. :i7), one in that of Naphthali 
(xix. 38), one near Jerusalem, and another near Tiberias, according to the Talmud Taaiillh liter. C!), 1. 
Echa Rabbatl, 71, 4. /."i, 2. Jlier. Maascroih, 2t‘, 3. Shevith, .'KJ, 4. 


f Faber, itidem. Eichhorn imagines this name to have l>cen contracted from JL) r d t porta 

sivc aula Dell. Jeremiah call eil it also alxnit the etymology of which there have In-en many 

conjectures. Cf. Gesen. in Lexico, Winer’s Diblischcs Realwdrterbuch, DQsrhing's Erdlteschr, v. i. 21t;, 
&c. Babylonia is generally called which some have sui>posed to have been the same as the 


Mesopotamian : It is, however, in the Psalms once denominated ^33* 

'»** these that the watchman Ix^hehl the 
arr valof Jehu, 2 Kings, ix. I7. That Jerusalem was furnished with them in David's time is manifest 
irom Ps. xlvili. 13, eath of which bore a separate name, Nehem. iii. 1, 11, 2.'i, 2<J, 27; xii. 3H. 3‘»* 
Jerem. xxxl. 2*). Cf. Ezek. xxvi. 4, *), xxvii. ll. U. ii, 13. xxx. 2.'>. 

H Cf. Judg. vlH. 9, 17; ,x. 4«, 47, .-il, 53. , 

specuhr, terrenirque turres. Multis et locis altls 
quibus et 92)eculi9 ct propuffnac.uliu adversiis latroncs utunlur. LIv. 

oppositft globi noctem, aut ambllft diem 

affer^nte. «>i!n«tuniexperiincntis in Africa llispaniaqiic turrium Ilannlbalis; In Asia verb 

propter plraticos terrores slmili spccularum praisldio excilato ; in quels prfrnuntiatlvos Ignw sexta bora 
dici accensos aa-pc compertum est tcrtiAnoctls A tergo ultimis visos. Plin. H. N. 2. 71. Cf. Faber. 

it tit' f'ltr' '»• 2- Matt. axl. 2.^ 

K»k. xxvii. 11. Thetwoflrxttflatcto watdi- 
men appolntvdfor the 3«vxttlty of the flock, and hcnle. Uic other, to those aprolnted for the security of 

cmes-e. g. D.-)SJ Arablc6 , hiSl . I,, llv. 4. J helng a watch tower.) 

and 
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also used as treasuries,* in wliich the tributes of corn and agricultural pro- 
ductions were deposited, the tributes of gold and silver having been paid 
into the royal treasury at Jerusalem — in comparatively more recent times, 
the Jews deposited their treasures in two towers at .lericho.f 

From the notion that in proportion to the height was the proximity to 
the Deity, they were likewise applied to religious purposes, and in some 
degree be(?amc temples, statues of the fiods being i)Iaccd on their tops : 
hence, probably, originated the propensity of the Chinese for pagodas, and 
of the iTigyptians for pyramids ;{ and to this notion may be retraced the 
general custom of affixing towers to sa(;rcd edifices. Thus the tower of 
the Sicheiuitcs§ Avas also a temple dedicated to Haal-Bcritli, and that of 
Babel was evidently designed for idolatrous services.!! 'IMie chief object 
of the builders of the latter does not appear to have been so much the dread 
of a dis|)orsion, as of another overflowing flood .Josephus,**' indeed, 
assigns this fear as the reason of its erection, and Eustalhiustf records, 
that the first builders of cities chose mountains and rocks from the same 
cause, (‘oii'^eijiiently, as the land of Shinjir was destitute of mountains, 
nothing a|)j)ears more natural than that they should have wished to compen- 
sate for them by the height of the tower, to which the frequent overflowings 
of the 'J'igris and of the Euphrates may have greatly contributed. 

But, besides towers properly so called, there Averc many specula? Avhich 
Averc mere huts, in Avhich the spcculatorcs were concealed ; sometimes these 


and D'DIJf- Jerome* on Is. ii. olwcrvcs, turrU \cl oft mnuitionrm ui .x'dififatur, >rl ub specttlam, ut 
lonj»L* Nciiu’ns ceruatur hostis, Cf. Faber, ihninii, 

• Cf. 1 ( hron. \\\n. 2.*), . wdh which the Syriac corresponds. 

I Cf. Stralx), 1, XM. .id.'!. Alexand. ah. Alex. (len. Dior. 1, ii. c. 2, p. 2 .m. From towois Iminf^ liecn 

on the walls of fortified cities, Lexicon .\nich explains the term i wliuh is one of the Tal- 

miidical words for hy thr u'dlfn of rrtte.i : but the round towers, which were built on thcui, 

are generally called in the Talmud pnuD 

t 'J'he ancient Aralis were very undecided about the object of the pyramids : at one time they decmeil 
them depositories of the dead, at another symbols, at another talusmans, as in these verses, cited by 
Schultens, 

(S<j ^ 

Some of them also imai^iiicd the s]ihinx to have' Ixseii a talisman to repel the saiuh. Kircher and De- 
f;uigncs supposed the C’hiiicse and .Egyptians to ha\ c bcx*n originally the s.mie people, and the latter has 
asserted the identity of their political constitution, m.anncrs, customs, language, .iml characters. Into 
the merits of this hypothesis, wchaienot, however, sp:ice to enter. 

§ Judg. ix. 4(;. 

II Faber acutely considers ver. 4. as denoting an idol, which Is, indeed, used to express the 
Deity very often In the Old Testament : thus, also, the fathers used to ovo^ot, and it seems from 
the Ephi*siaii marble to have been in like manner applied to Diana. Cf. Append. Prsef. ad Gudlanam 
liiscriptioiium Collectionein, mim. 33. 

H Arahicd substantiates this opinion: in Zach. i. 17, the Lxx. translated the word 

and in Prov. v. IG, 

«« Cf. Jos. Antt. Jud. i. 5. Eutych. Annal. p. 50. 

ti In Iliaila iv. p. 304. Cf. Faber, ibidem, 

Cf. Faber, ibidem. Faber and others think, that it was not destroyed, bi/t was mt then compteted, 
and that it was the same as the tower of llel in Babylon. Diodorus Siculus (lib. •!. 4) imputes its com- 
pletion to Semiramis. The first statue placed on it seems to have been that of Bclus ( Herod. 1. 1, c.^ 79» 
Dlod. ibidem), whose tomb it was also callcil, because his IxKly was depositeii in it (Strabo. 1. xvl. iElian. 
Var. Hist. 1. xlil. 3). According to Strabo, it was destroyeii by Xerxes, and vainly attempted to be re- 
built by Alexander. 
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spcciilaj were only elevated spots,* on wliieli there was no building wlial- 
evcr. "riie rude Iieaps ot stones which, in the primitive ages, were raised 
in coinnicinoration of treaties, appear also to have been thus appropriated by 
the watchmen to convoy information.f At public festivals tliese watchmen 
wore stationed to give notice of impending danger and from a passage in 
the BercshiUi Rabboy^ quoted by Kimchi and Yarchi, it is inferiblc that 
on these occasions they were furnished with lights. 

Moreover, tliey had signs, 1| by which they were enabled rapidly to con- 
\ey intelligence: when they were near to each other, they communicated 
their observations by the voice, ^ at other times by raising their hands; and 
when at a distance, by sounding trumpets and unfurling and moving telegra- 
phic banners.** But whether all these modes were indiscriminately 
adopted, or of what each may have been indicklHnlly expressive, we 
know not. e may, indeed, presume, that they were likewise provided 
with watchwords, which they possibly exchanged with the royal couriers 
passing Irom place to place: of these there exists a vestige in Isaiah y 
xxi. 11. 


The most antient of these signs were the DKtL’O or watch-tires, which, like 
ot the Arabs, were lighted on hills to indicate the approach of 
an enemy : armies were likewise accustomed to kindle them, as we col- 
lect from Arabshah’s Life ol Timur. These are, however, to be separated 
irom the of hospitably, which the Arabs lighted on 

hills for the direction of travellers. I'his practice wo clearly discover 
among the Hebrews,tt and we are certiiied l)\ (Jarcilaso de la Vega of 
the immense rapidity with which communications were thus conveyed 
and there can exist but little doubt, that these were derived from the reli- 
gious fires, which the early Sabamns were wont to kindle on mountains. 

But, licfore we dismiss this part of the subject, to which Kaber’s Archiio- 
logic has served as a text-book, it will be necessary to make some obser- 
vations on the primitive cities. It has already been shewn that the earliest 
cities were a .series of cavities partly natural, partly artificial, and that a 
number of huts ranged together were also aboriginally included under the 


* C'f. Faber, 


t Cf. Gen. xxxl. 40. 


t Xenophon*!* Cjropa-d. Isaiah 


[XXI. .'i — ’f. 


5 xri'Dv Nmjo N-iriN n*K « cr. kiikt. .r ^ 

l«. xl. la, xiii. 2. JiT. I,. 2. These banners were callwl £ 3 >P 3 J rf. Is. I.ij. 7, 

w;J^';;;:;ll“r.Und;a;k'I’ nke Un- l-har.^, whereThey 

1 1 Cf. Ju(l|{. XX. 38, 411. Jcr. Vi. 1. Tlie |K)les on hills .anil monnlaiia mcntioncfl in the sacred uaec 

were certainly usoi fur hoistinR the C3'D3 

eriVh” corrine. y 

Ve«eti„., in. Cf. Prontin. Oba,.' IM. "xr4T xll^iitt wT 

kZ air''T'r.."‘'"' jy '‘'"‘-prcled .M.,.,„„ei„,bc 

'oision, Iiowcvcr, Jf Wf bi on Harms tlifrd coiibcssm compares mlsfortuno to a tla/k n/frht. .SaailiahV 


t'wtC, 
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term. ICcvortlKjIess, cities consistini^ of Jiouses composed either of brick 
or stone must Imve been constructed at a very early date, since the mate- 
rials of the Babylonian tower and the labours of the Israelites in Egypt 
authenticate the fact. To the latter afRrmation some absurd objections 
have been made, which have been completely removed by the discoveries of 
Mayer,* who in the fragments of walls, canals, ruins, decayed by the 
lapse of thousands of years, and partly sunken, and in brick-works of 
enormous expenditure, along the course of the Nile, now scarcely recog- 
nizable, and in other mouldering remains, which even now till the tra- 
veller with astonishment,** imagines himself to have seen attestations of the 
compulsory labour of the Israelites during their bondage. In powerful 
empires, such as Egypt then was, we may readily suppose cities to have 
been built of substantial materials, whilst the less civilized part of mankind 
continued to reside in caves, or to lead their locomotive and pastoral lives 
in tents or moveable huts; and we may without violence presume that in 
other regions, into which a settled form of go\ernment was scarcely intro- 
duced, the cities of which we read were no more than a scries of stationary 
huts, the materials of wliich may or may not have been stones or bricks, 
at'cording to the ([uality of the soil. These different sorts of residences 
may therefore have been in use in different places at one and the same time. 

We can depend but little on tradition, and least of all on Abu'lfaraj’s 
ascription of 180 cities to Hermes or Thoth. 7'herc was, however, an 
early classification of these collective abodes; the Jewish was a division of 
them into cities, towns, and villages : nor is it improbable, that architec- 
ture was considerably impro\ed after the construction of the ark, and that 
it first suggested the notion of inverting ships for domiciles, as the Numi- 
ilians were accustomed to do, which custom was doubtless common to many 
other people, jiarticularly to those who resided on the coasts. 

But the primitive cities of the \cry best order could not have equalled 
our villages ; though there was a great difference between them, some 
luMug inclosi’d within walls, others being open.t The former appear to 
have l)een the cities,^ the latter the towns and villages, the distinction 
b(‘lwccn these two having probably depended on the size and number of the 
inhabitants ; but we cannot assent to Bachiene, that any in those days were 
furnished with ramparts. This distinction was iu)l, however, always ob- 
served by the sacred writers ; for Capernaum,^ whose name proves it to 
have been a village originally, conse(|uently not to have been surrounded 
with walls, and which, in the time of (^hrist, could at tlie most have been 
merely a town^^ is called a rf/y by St. Lukc.H So also Bclblchem^ is 
at one time denominated a town, at another a city ; and many of the cities 
in the book of Joshua were but towns or villages, according to thccleserip- 
lion of Eusebius** and Jerome.tt The Lxx. frequently are indefinite 

* Mayci'ft Sohlck»ale cines Schweitzers, vol. ii. p. 21, 22. t Cf. Ezek. xxxviil. 11. 

t CZDiyi I Jiccording to F.iber, “ lu/fa jwWit’rMJua.”— ilieron. Comm, in Matt. xl. 24. In 
tile H.'ibbiniral writings. It is written generally £131113 “3D3 # probably from Nahiimj the name of its 
builder: .Fosephus c.’iIL it 

§ Adam nanus dc locis saiu‘ti<!, I. ii. expressly <ays, that it had no wall^ 

II ('. iv. :n. ^ Cf. John, vii.42. I.ukr, li. 4. Joseph. Aiitl. \ii. 10. 

** 111 t'hronico. II In Coinmcnlatioiiibus. 
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with respect to llio Jewish classification : sometimes* they translate yU, 
xsometimes {'IK which well explain St. Matthew^sJ observation on 

Bethlehem = y? and authorize us to conclude that f^reat towns with- 

out walls were often comprehended under the term by the antient 
Jews.$ 

liightfoot affirms the distinction between Hebrew cities and towns to 
liavc been their comparative magnitude^ and the want of synagogues in**ihe 
latter ; but Reland and Moldenhauer have satisfactorily proved that many 
towns were provided with them. The proper name of a city in Hebrew is 
“I'y ( nano , which the Rabbinical writers often use, being rather a pro- 
vince) ; of a town, HD or inD ; and of a village ^DD; and we notice in 
Josephus 9roA6<V, — KUf4,t7roXu<; \\\ but werc not these 
the tZD’t^D >^y , which was the name given to cities without walls? 

Where the nature of the country permitted it, mountains and eminences 
were selected as the situation of cities, and the most celebrated of the 
ancient world were built upon them ; but experience soon convinced men, 
that these were more exposed to hostile attacks, and accordingly, after some 
lapse of time, they were erected on plains and vallies.lf The oriental 
cities were formerly built in a very rambling manner, and consetjuently 
occupied an immense tract of ground, though the streets were generally 
narrow and inconvenient: thus Babylon,** Nincveh,tt Jerusalem, and 
man}§§ towns in Palestine, were of a great extent, and capable of con- 
taining a multitude of inhabitants. I'he Persian cities also, as we may 
remark both from the Greek writers and the native chronicles, ns well as 
from the testimony of travellers, were from the earliest periods of this de- 
scription ; Manuchehr, according to Tjibri, having been the first who placed 
mounds and dykes around them |||| These corresponded to the Hebrew 
D»Vn and the Arabic 

But the most general mode of fortifying cities was f)y walls, on which 
towers were placed at certain distances, some being also over the gates 
for watchmen ; and at a certain distance from these again round towers 
(D'nny) were erected on rising ground, that constant observation and 

• Cf. .Ter. xxix. 7, xxxlv. 22, xxxvii. 7, xl. 5. 

t Cf. Numb. xxi. 31. Jobh. li. 14, IH. 2 ('hr. xvii. 2, xxxii. 2. Eccl. x. 1(1. Jer. xlviii. 24. 

X Mat. ii. 6. § Cf. Faber, ihidfm, 

li Neither Josephus nor the New Tcbtamcnt is very scrupulous alx)ut this ilistinrtion : the Talmud by 
IZD'*^y — ni“l’y , N. T.) means cities without fort! Pica tions, and by cities 

with them, which classification is perfectly unsupported by pure Hebrew. 

% lienee a person going from the country to such a city was said to ascend to i/, and one going from 
from it to the country, to descend or go down ft'orn it. Thus H^y “■ uvet/iettvuv and 

KXTct/iectmy arc used in S.S. * 

•* Bochartl Phaleg, 1. i. c. 12. Cellar. Notit. Orbis Anllqui v. ii. p. 74fi. Ilawcus dc regno Davldls. 
Aristot. Pollt. iil. 2. Ilerml. i. 191. Jerem. li. 31. 

Died. .Sic. 1. ii. p. 05. Vegetius dere Militari. 1. 9. Jonah, ili. 3. 

Joseph, contta Apion I. p. 1149. Bell. Jud. vi. I.T. p. 913. Ibidem 45. Euseb. Hist. Eccl. Hi. 5, 2. 
Mare. v. 14. Joseph. Antt. Jud. xli. 7* 

§S Joseph. Bell. Jud. ill. 2. 

II H Tabri’s words are, according to the Persian version, 

j\ jj b* jdJl J 
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communication might be maintained between the city and the country. 
From* these the besieged were enabled to annoy the enemy without being 
exposed to their arrows, for as they projected a little from the walls, those 
within them could securely assail the invaders in every direction. t I'he 
walls of Baby Ion, Ninevch,§ and Ecbatana,|| arc alone sufficient to prove 
the immense strengtli of these ancient fortifications. 

* Cf.Fal)eT ibidem. 

t Vltruv. i. 5, Joi. 1. i. vi. 6. Bachlene, P. II. 1. i. p. 191. 2 Chron. xxvi. 9, xxxii. 5. Pe. xlviii. 13. 
Jer.xxxi..m Zach.xlv. 10. Nehcm. iil. 1, xil. 39, Cf. Faber, ibidem. T«/mMdia>. | 

f Bochart Phalvg, 1.12. Jer. 11. .^lO. 

§ Boch. Phal. iv. 20. Paul Lucas, Voyage aii Le’ ant. ii. 2. Jon. iv. 11. Diod. Sic. ii. 3, iii. 1. 
Mannert. v. 440. Jahns Arch. i. 1, 32. Bruns Erdbesc ir. ii. 1, 1!K). 

II Ilcnwl. I. 9. Ecbatana had seven walls, between ea<‘h of which were houses, as fortifications round 
It. so that the city could not Ixs conquered until the em my obtained possession of all seven. Babylon 
and Jerusalem had three. The round towers Iteyond th, wnH» were continued, at certain distances, until 
a sight of the nearest shepherd’s tower could be obtained from one of them, that these telegraphic com- 
munications might not be interrupted. This is the sense of the Biblical phrase, fiom the furtijind exty 
to the ehepheriTfi tower.-^CL Faber, ibidem. 


THE BUiniAN MEDAL. 

TO THE EDlTOll. 

Sir ; I have this morning taken up the last number of the Asiatic Journal^ 
in which, at pages (j4 and (>5, is a letter, signed Eques, dated March 30. In 
reference to the first part of the letter, on the subject of tlie Burman medal, 
I venture to indulge a hope that it is not the intention, us therein expressed, to 
make any distinction in the distribution of any military honours between any 
part of the force employed in the late war against the Burmese territory. 
There never was an occasion of actual warfare in India, in which greater unani- 
mity existed between the troops of his Majesty and those of the East-India 
Company, than in the operations of every kind during that war ; and if one 
species of troops is to receive an honourable badge, which is to be withheld 
from the other, it cannot hut produce feelings of great discontent, which are 
likely to be marked by acts which jealousy and disappointment would not fail 
to generate. I shall not descend to any minor considerations on this subject, 
which is of too important a nature to he lightly considered. It should he a 
leading principle of every public act, of whatever nature it may he, to conci- 
liate the two services as much as possible : they are employed in the same 
army, in one common cause, and unanimity of feeling can alone produce una- 
nimity and energy in action. 

I shall conclude by expressing a hope, that no honourable distinction will 
be granted to the native that it is intended to withhold from the European 
soldiers or officers. I was in India the whole period of this war, and regi- 
ments of his Majesty and of the Company’s forces, which served in Ava, 
were under my command in the presidency of Madras : they have equal claims 
to equal distinction. 

Should this letter be deemed worthy of publication in your next number, 
it will be read with satisfaction by, 

Sir, your constant reader, 

A Major-General of ms Majesty’s Service. 

Senior United Service Club, 

May Gth, 1830. 
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STATE OF SCIENCE AND OF LEARNED SOCIETIES IN ENGLAND. 

Professor Barrage has just publishi'd a small volume, the subject of 
which deeply affects the interests of science.* It is our conviction of this 
fact, and a painful sense of the justness of some of his strictures, which 
urge upon us the propriety, if not the duty, of directing the attention of 
tliat portion of the scientific world, by whom this Journal is read, to the 
powerful appeal addressed by Mr. Babbage to every genuine Iriend ot 
learning, against abuses to which he ascribes the neglect and decline ol 
science in England. 

Vices of system, and defects of administration, in concerns which, 
however seriously they may involve the ciiaracter and interests ol tin' 
country, arc not within reach of the ordinary authority of (government, 
can be corrected by the community alone, that is, by the \oice ol the j)ub- 
lic. To call into operation, however, this potent agent of reform, and to 
direct effectually its action, demand rare (jualilioations. hew pos'^ess the 
requisite degree of skill and discernment to detect the diagnostics ol tin* 
disease latent in our scientific s>stem, and few of those have the lirniin‘ss 
to speak plainly. The remedy demands not only tliat the physician shun hi 
be able, but that his ability should be so well ascertained that the public 
v.'ill place confidence in his suggestions. That the liucasian profesM)r of 
mathematics is a man of sound knowledge is, ^^'e I)elicve, not disputed. 
\Vc have no reason to suspect that any sellish or improper motive has 
spurred Iiim on to the disclosures which he has made : indeed our own 
observation has supplied so much Icslimunv to llu‘ trutli of some of In', 
severest strictures, that wc cannot withhold our belief in the jn<lno<’' of 
the rest until their groundlessnes', shall be made apparent, 11 is work is, 
therefore, entitled to regard. 

Mr. Babbage sets out with a remark which it is moitifving to read: 

it cannot have escaped the attention of those who^c accjuncments enabh‘ 
them to judge, andwdio have opportunities of examining the state of science 
in other countries, that in England, particularly with respect to tlie more 
difficult and abstract sciences, wc are much below oilier nations, not merely 
of equal rank, but below several even of inferior powder.’* This fact is too 
intimately connected witli our political interests to be disregarded. Mr. 
Babbage ventures his “reflections*' upon the causes of this decline, “ with 
the confidence that nothing but the full expression of public opinion can 
remove the evils that chill the enthusiasm and, cramp the energies of the 
science of England.” 

The defects in the system of instruction at our universities constitute. In 
his opinion, one of the causes of the neglect of science in this country, iind 
that “scientific knowledge scarcely exists amongst the higher classes of 
society,” as evinced in the discussions which arise in both houses of Parlia- 
ment on any scientific question. The absence of inducements to the culti- 

* Reflections on the Di-rline of S'eienre In England, and on some of its Causes. Dy Charles RablMge, 
Mathematics in the University of Cambridge, and Member of several 
Academies. London, Uno. Fcllowcs and IJcwtFi. 
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vation of scioncc is another reason for its retrogression. Tliere are few, 
if any, professional impulses. The pursuit of science does not, in Eng- 
land, constitute a distinct profession, as it does in many other countries ; it 
is, therefore, on that ground alone, deprived of many of the advantages 
which attach to professions.'* National encouragement is intentionally 
withlicld, on the ground tliat the public are the best judges of the merit of 
a scientific invention, and reward it in proportion, by patronizing its results. 
Hut Mr. Babbage justly observes that, however true this argument may be 
as a general principle, it is confined to those results of the inventive faculty 
which are applied to practice : all abstract truth is entirely excluded from 
reward. He adduecs several instances to prove that long intervals frequently 
elapse between the discovery of new principles in science and their practical 
application: for example, the hydrostatic paradox, known as a speculative 
truth so long ago as IGOO, was not applied to a practical purpose till the 
late Mr. Bramah contrived his machine ; and the principle of the converti- 
bility of the centres of oscillation and suspension in the pendulum, dis- 
covered by Huygens more than JoO years since, which was employed by 
Capt. Kater as the foundation of a most convenient practical method of 
determining the length of the pendulum. “ Those intellectual qualifications," 
Mr. Babbage observes, which give birth to new principles or to new 
methods, are of quite a different order from those which arc necessary for 
iheir practical application," Where the Government has depended upon 
scientific advisers, it .seems to have been sadly mi.sdirectcd. The erro- 
neous tables, on which the government annuities were granted, cost the 
country, it is said, a loss of between €2, OOO/lOO and ci‘3, 000,000, “The 
fact of tlu? sale of those annuities being a losing concern w^as long known 
10 many, and lire Governments appear to have been the last informed on 
the subject,'* 

Km ouragcmcnt from learned societies is a legitimate and almost the only 
iiitlueemeiit to the cultivation of science in England, One .species of 
■iicouragemeiit from this source arises from admission to the list of their 
V nbers; but Mr. Babbage justly remarks, “it is clear, this envied posi- 
t. n will be valued in proportion to the difliculty of its attainment, and also 
a) the celebrity of tliosc who enjoy it; and wherever the standard of scien- 
' die knowledge which quiilifics for its ranks is lowered, the value of the 
Uistinctiou itself will bo diminished." A calculation of the comparative 
proportion of members of learned societies to the respective populations in 
England, France, Prussia, and Italy, presents a very gratif) ing picture to 
those wJio draw conclusions from figures only. In England, where tlie 
population is twenty-two millions, the number of members of the Royal 
Society is (>8;'5 ; in France, where the population is thirty-two millions, the 
number of members of the Institute is 75 ! The analyses, wliich Mr. Bab- 
bage makes of the materials of which the respective aggregates consist, 
afford us a more accurate, but a rather less flattering, opinion of the value 
of our own. 

In considering the “general stale of learned societies in England," the 
author iias passed some remarks upon the mode in which admissions are 
AsiatJoar. N.S.Vol.2. No.C. 11 
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pranlod in sovoral, for the sake of ilioir credit, we trust are too 

severe. Of the Medico-Botunical Soeicly, of which wc have lately heard 
so much, he says, speedily beeamc distin«^uished, not l)y its publications 
or its discoveries, but by the number of princes it enrolled in its list. It is 
needless now to expose the extent of its shortlived quackery ; but the evil 
deeds of that institution will lon*^ remain, in the impression they have con- 
trihuled to confirm throughout Europe of the character of our scientilio 
establishments.” 

A large portion of the work is devoted to the venerable first jiarent ’’ 
of English and of European societies — the Royal Society. Mr. Babbage 
has laid before the public details with respect to the state of that body, 
which loudly proclaim the necessity of iiujuiry into its management, upon 
the proper conduct of which depends its utility as an auxiliary of Ciovmn- 
ment as well as a diri'ctor and eneourager of the sciences. Of the descrip- 
tion be gives of the practical mode in \>bieh a person may obtain admis^iion 
to the honour of a fellowship in the Society we have no reason to distrust 
the accuracy, since it is notorious — if not in England, at least in France — 
that a nati\c of the latter country, a man quite illiterate, upon the credit 
of constructing a few tables requiring only a know ledge of the commonest 
rules of schoolboy-arithiriclic, was unanimously elected F.R.S. 

Mr. Davies Gilbert’s qualifications for the oflice of jiresidcnt are exa- 
mined by ^Ir. Babbage with freedom, but not witli unnecessary asperity. 
He gives him the credit of being ‘^a most amiable and kind-hearted man,” 
but he resolutely denies his fitness for the chair of the Royal Society. As 
this is a subject which it is not necessary for us to dwell upon minutely, \>e 
shall j)ass over the details regarding it in Mr. Babbage's book. 

The remarks which he makes with reference to the secretaries are more 
immediately connected with certain irregularities or negligences which he 
charges upon the Society, since “ it is reasonable to suppose that attention 
to them is within tlic province of its secretaries.” One of tlicse instances 
of neglect is that of printing among-st its Tranaactions a volume of astro- 
nomical observations made at Paramatta, at an observatory founded by Sir 
Thomas Brisbane, at his private expense, by observers and with instru- 
ments paid for by him, without any recognition of a fact so creditable to a 
British oflicer; an omission,” it is observed, “ less unjust to the individual 
than it was injurious to English science.” The next is a serious charge. 

It has l>een publicly stated, that confidence cannot be placed in the written 
minutes of the Society ; and an instance has been adduced, in which an 
entry has liecn asserted to have been made, which could not have been 
the true statement of what actually passed at the council.” For the parti- 
culars of this charge, in which it is alleged that the name of Sir John 
Franklin was clandestinely substituted fqr that of Captain Beaufort, wc 
choose to refer tlic reader to the work itself. 

In touching upon the history of the circumstances which led to the insti- 
tution of the offices of scientific advisers to the Admiralty, on the aboli- 
tion of the Board of Longitude, Mr. Babbage discloses some pretty strong 
symptoms of government-jobbing; and he intimates, in tolerably plain 
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terms, his doubts as to the competency of ('aptaiii Sabine, one of the 

advisers,” whose claims, he observes, must rest on his skill in * practi- 
cal astronomy and navigation,' — a claim which can only be allowed when 
the scientific world arc set at rest respecting the extraordinary nature (if 
those observations contained in his work on the Pendulum.” On the sub- 
ject of these pendulum-experiments, Mr. Babbage has entered into a 
somewhat elaborate inquiry, the result of which is that it is not altogether 
impossible that tlnw are accurate. 

The other evidences of improper management in the Society relate to 
the administration of the funds, and to the medals and lectures. On the 
tirst head, we shall be content with taking one instance. I'hc council of 
the Iloyal Society arc visitors of the Iloyal ()l)serNatory at Orcenwich. The 
observations made there are printed by Government at a large expense, 
with every regard to typographical luxury, with large margins on thick 
paper hol-prcsscd. ^Ir. Babbage stales : 

Some years .since, a member of the Iloyal Society accidentally learned that 
there was, at an old store-shop in Thames Street, a large quantity of the 
volumes of the Greenwich Observations on sale as waste paper. On making 
inquiry, he ascertained that there w'crc two tona and a half to be disposed of, 
and that an equal (juantity had already been sold for the purpose of converting 
it into pasteboard. The vendor said he could get fourpcncc a pound for the 
whole, and that it made capital Bristol board / 

I'hc reflections wdiich Mr. Babbage has made upon this topic, with refe- 
rence to the a'^trouomcT-royal, we do not think it expedient to cite; but we 
can hardly conceive that lie would Jiave ventured to print them upon slight 
grounds. 

The irregular manner in which the royal and C\)])ley medals have been 
adjudicated is pointed out by Mr. Babbage with the same freedom Jis 
distinguishes his other .strictures. Ife accuses the council of a breach of 
faith in respect to the former, w’hich it is impossible to suppose the body of 
the Socicly, between wliom and the council little communication subsists, 
could have sanctioned.* 

The leading causes of the present .state of the Royal Society, Mr. Bab- 
bage (joiisidcrs, may be traced to the misrule to w hich it has been for years 
submitted. I'lic officers and council, as wtII as the president, arc, by the 
stalutcs, to be clocicd by the body of the Society, but in fact they are pri- 
vate nominations by the president, usually w’itliout notice to the council. 
He adds : 

The Society lia.s, for years, been managed by a party ^ or coterie^ or by what- 
ever other name may be most fit to designate a combination of persons united 

* Wt’ have ol)servcd a coinmuniraluvi from Mr. South, one of the members of the coiiiicn, ])iiblisho(l 
in the Timan ttf May Sth, wherein he K.iyti : ** neiiif; engaged f)n a work rendered nercss.iry by the appear- 
,iuico of Mr. llabbuge':. recent pamphlet On the liechue of Srienve in Kn^lumt, I had orctisioii to refer to 
the ‘ glass-making proceedings’ of tlie Royal SjH’iety. On application, howe\cr, for the minutes of the 
stib-committ.'e, to whose Miperintciidencc the aft'ait had been iiitnisted, 1 found, to niy astonishment, 
th.it they are not in the Society’s possessiqp. As tliesc experiments, during tlic I.ist six years, have been 
attended with considerable expense to the nation, and as this is not tlie only instance in which public 
documents when asked for could not be produced, may I, Mr. Editor, Ik* permitted, through you, 
to request the president and council will restore Ihcm to their proper pl.icc in the Society’s apartments, 
where they may be accessible to every member who wislies to consult them ; and from which they ought 
never to have been removed f ” 
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by no expressed compact or written regulations, but who act together from a 
community of principles. That each individual has invariably supported all 
the measures of the party is by no means the case ; and whilst instances of 
opposition amongst them have been very rare, a silent resignation to circum- 
stances has been the most usual mode of meeting measures they disapproved. 
The great object of this, as of all other parties, has been to maintain itself in 
power, and to divide, as far as it could, all the good things amongst its mem- 
bers. It has usually consisted of persons of very moderate talent, who have 
had the prudence, whenever they could, to associate with themselves other 
members of greater ability, provided these latter wpuld not oppose the ii/ntemy 
and would thus lend to it the sanction of their name. The party have always 
praised each other most highly, have invariably opposed all improvements in 
the Society, all change in the mode of management ; and have maintained that 
all those who wished for any alteration were factions ; and when they dis- 
covered any symptoms of independence and inquiry breaking out in any mem- 
ber of the council, they have displaced him as soon ns they decently could. 

It appears that a committee w'as appointed about three \ears ago to con- 
sider what reforms wore ndxisabic in the laws and proceedings of the 
Society; this committee consisted of Dr. Wollaston, Dr. Young, Mr. 
Davies Gilbert, INIr. South, Mr. llerschel, Mr. Cabbage, ('apt. Heanfort, 
and Capt. Kater ; its object was to inquire as to the means and propriety 
of limiting the number of members, and as to other changes wliich they 
might think beneficial. 

This committee reported that they w’ere satisfied that the progressive in- 
crease of the Society has been in a much higher ratio than the progressive 
increase of population, or the general grotvth of knowledge, or the exten- 
sion of those sciences which it has been the great object of the Society to 
promote ; and they stated that it w'ould be expedient to limit the Society to 
such a number as w'ould be a fair representation of the talent of the country. 
They recommended that the number should be 4U0, exclusive of foreign 
members and royal personages ; and that only four new members should be 
admitted annually till the members arc reduced to that number. I'hey 
suggested some very judicious changes in the mode of electing fellows; and 
with regard to the funds, which would suiFer from a reduction in the num- 
ber of admi.ssions, they were of opinion that a rigorous economy would ren- 
der the present income of the Society adequate to all its real w^ants, pro- 
vided the expenditure be controlled by a standing committee of finance, the 
propriety of which was suggc.stcd, moreover, from ceitain ‘^alarming facts.” 
The follow'ing passage in the report is material : 

It requires no argument to dcmon.stratc that the well-being of the Society 
mainly depends on the activity and integrity of its council ; and ns their selec- 
tion is unquestionably of paramount importance, your committee hope that 
our excellent president will not consider it any impeachment of his impartiality, 
or any doubt of his zeal, if they venture to suggest that the usual recommen- 
dation of the Society of proper members for the future council should hence- 
forth be considered as a fit subject for the dilinent and anxious deliberation of 
the existing council. 

The committee recommended, likewise, that the choice of the papers to be 
published in the Fransactions ahould be difTercntly regulated ; that each 
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paper should be referred to a separate comniiitce^ wlio should have suffi- 
cient time given to examine it carefully. 

Ihis report was entered on the minutes, and recommended to the most 
serious and early consideration of the council for the ensuing year.** The 
recommendations, were, however, according to Mr. Babbage, got rid of by 
the next council, because they did not coincide with the views of the party. 

Amongst his iSuggestions for the advancement of .Science in England,*' 
he notices the proposal for instituting an order of inerit,^' and another for 
ennobling some of the greatest scientific professors. Both these modes of 
rewarding superior attainments in science are far from uncommon abroad, 
but he is not blind to the objections which exist against them in England. 

Mr. Babbage closes a work which must force ilsclf upon public attention 
by a very skilful and well drawn comparison, or ratlier contrast, betwixt 
the late Sir Humphrey Davy and the late Dr. Wollaston. 


USK OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 

To THE Editor. 

Sill : I was cipially surprised and sorry to find, on perusing the Memoirs of 
{Sir 'J'hoinas Stamford llalfles, that wherever a French letter is deemed worthy 
of insertion, it is printed in the original langnugc, without any translation 
added ; an abuse which has unhappily almost got into a custom. 

On what ])ossil)]e principle can this practice be founded ? J)o those who 
follow it really and truly suppose that every English render understands 
French? If so, they ought to publish their books in French; they arc other- 
wise committing high treason against the republic of letters. Books of infor- 
mation ought, undoubtedly, to be rendered as accessible as possible ; and if a 
certain language is so widely spread as to be well known to the whole body of 
readers of another nation, the writers of that nation ought, for the general 
good, to relinquish the use of their own, in works where information only is 
sought to be conveyed, which can be embodied as well in one form of speech 
as in another. But supposing the reverse — supposing, what is in fact the real 
state of the case, that there are in England thousands upon thousands of intel- 
ligent and vvcll-inforincd readers, who do not know a word of French, and that 
there arc, in over-sea countries, thousands upon thousands more who^ speak 
and read English, and English only ; that there is a fair prosjicct, if we “ to 
ourselves do stand hut true,” of seeing the language of Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton become, even in our own generation, the most cultivated of Europe, of 
Asia, of Africa, of America — supposing this to be the case, ns it really is, 
where arc the terms of contempt and indignation sufficiently Strong to express 
what must be the feelings of every sensible Englishman at the insane folly and 
stupid impertinence of those who, for the miserable satisfaction of parading 
their own little shew of learning, patch up their ragged composition with foreign 
tatters, which they know very well must be unintelligible to nine-tenths of their 
readers ! 

This, it will be said, is strong language ; if I knew of stronger, I would use 
it; but something stronger than language altogether is needed. It must be 
obvious that, in most cases where this practice is followed, the transaction 
must, to the English reader, bo nothing more nor less than a complete swindle. 
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He sees advcrtiscil as English a work — on political economy, perhaps, like 
Maccullocli’s; on India, like llickards’s or Mill’s; on Turkey, like Mac 
Farlanc’s; on Arabia, Syria, or Palestine, like Buckingham’s; and under the 
delusion that it is English, he buys it, and finds a mass of, to him, unin- 
telligible matter. Is not this a proper occasion for the interference of the law ? 
Is not this obtaining money under false pretences? The Legislature might also 
interfere on other customary grounds. The authors who act in this unjustifi- 
able way are certainly mad, and incapable of conducting their own affairs. 
Anqiictil du Perron, some years ago, published a translation of a Sanscrit 
work into Latin (The Upanaknd^ or Ouj)'ne/ihnl, as he calls it, signifying “the 
Mystery ”), to the second volume of which he annexed a long ilissertatioii on 
the absurdity of every author’s making use of his native language; maintaining 
that, if the custom continued for Englishmen to write in English, Portuguese 
in Portuguese, Germans in German, and so forth, the republic of letters 
would be totally destroyed ; and adiling, that in his opinion, of all European 
nations, the French alone had the right of using their mother-tongue, but all 
others were in duty bound to publish in Latin ! Yet, notwithstanding this 
declaration, we find in the notes annexed to each volume of this very “ Mys- 
tery,” long untranslated quotations, not only in French but in English, Portu- 
guese, and German; while the text of the work is an unintelligible mixture of 
I.alin, Greek, Sanscrit, and Persian ! Was this man sane, or had not in 
truth much learning driven him mad? But he docs not stand alone. 

In either case, whether of imposition or of insanity, the Legislature is 
called on to interfere; and this it might do without alarming any jealous fears 
for the liberty of Englishmen : simply, to pass an act that, after the 1st of 
January 1831, the publisher of any w'ork, periodical or otherwise, which con- 
tained untranslated passages in any foreign language, living or dead, should be 
obliged to declare the fact on the title-page (if any) or the cover of the book, 
and in every advertisement for it whatever ; — simply to do this, a very natural 
and easy proceeding, would, without its being possible to urge any reasonable 
objection against it, completely effect its purpose by destroying the whole 
system. The works, which were advcitised as “containing untranslated pas- 
sages in foreign languages” (and how few arc there now^ sent forth which arc 
not of this description !), would instantly experience a great decline or total 
falling off of sale, w hile those which were genuine English would as instantly 
rise. The consequences arc obvious; in the new editions of Mooie’s LuZ/a 
Hoofih we should find Irving Brock’s Bernier quoted instead of the original ; 
in Lord Byron’s works we should not sec Petrarch’s Latin letters cited in 
Italian, or if so cited, we should sec an English version added; in the notes to 
Mr. Southey’s poems we should no longer be bewildered by whole sheelfuls of 
Spanish and Portuguese, and might fearlessly purchase his Colloquies, certain 
of encountering no Dutch, and present his Life of Nelson to a young midship- 
man, confident that he would find a translation of tlie Greek, Our authors would 
learn that French was not so universally understood, tlftit they ouglit always to 
quote a French original or a French translation (so far has their folly gone !) when 
English translations were in existence. At present. Col. Vans Kennedy quotes 
Niebuhr in Prench, though his work was written in German, though there is 
a good English version extant, and though Colonel K. cannot read the most 
flimsy sketch of tlie Life of Niebuhr without finding that both the P’rcnch trans- 
lations of him are absolutely considered remarkable for their wretchedness ; 
while Colonel Tod quotes Strabo in French, although tliat illustrious geographer 
was dead and burnt agee and ages before that weak and watery dialect crept 
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into existence; and Moore, the poet, quotes Alfieri in French, although, in 
the very Memoirs that he quotes, he would find that the fiery Piedmontese 
detested the language he cites him in, as a wretched jargon, and wrote a sati- 
rical poem under the title of 11 Misogallo^ or the “ Anti-Frenchman.” At 
present they do all this : but then they would do so no more. A salutary 
reform would be effected ; the editions of works published after the 1st of 
January 18.‘U would be universally preferred to the previous ones; our lan- 
guage would be more widely diffused iii foreign countries, and our books 
become more intelligible to ourselves. The only persons who would suffer 
would be that class of authors, at present rather numerous, who cannot 
compose an intelligible Knglish sentence ; and that class of scholars, perhaps 
still more numerous, who find it too heavy a tax on their indolence to do any 
thing else than transcribe long passages from foreign authors, which perhaps 
they would occasionally feel rather puzzled at being called on to translate. 

In the hope that the insertion of these few hasty remarks in the pages of 
the Asiatic .1 our nal will lead some of our other periodicals to adopt the excel- 
lent example set them by that magazine and the Westminster Rmew^ I remain, 

Sir, &c. 

May :th, 1830. A. C. C. 

P,S. I suppose your excellent correspondent Gulciiin is aware that Boccac- 
cio’s celebrated story of the Falcon has at bottom the same plot as llatevi 
Tai, The Italian novelist, who is famous in Italy merely for the beauty of 
his style, and here for nothing at all but because he is famous in Italy, spoils 
the story by telling it in the same clumsy manner as Ilerbelot. Gui.ciiin tells 
ns, the anecdote is familar to the schoolboys of the East ; it is not utterly 
unknown to the schoolboys of the West, as it was one of the earliest that fell 
into the hands of the writer, in a small book entitled The Generosity of an 
Arabian Prince, printcil by one Wallis, of either Wardour or Berwick Street, 
Soho, and illustrated with woodcuts. 
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— In the case of Ceylon, the ordinary excess of expenditure has been increased 
hy tlie charges of the Kandyan war and rebellion, by a diminution of the proceeds of 
cinnamon, and by the remission of a debt to llie East- India Company. 
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LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM JONES.* 

Tiik name of Sir William Jones is dear to every oriental student. Ho 
was skilled in the most abstruse as well as the most vernacular of the eastern 
dialects; and we are indebted to him for vast treasures of literature and 
philosophy which had long remained locked up in those languages, and were 
first redeemed from darkness by his diligence and genius. But a coinpara- 
ti\ely small portion of his attainments is to be traced in the depailmcnt of 
oriental studies. His mind, by early exercise, seems to have grasped 
nearly the whole world of letters ; and such Avas his thirst for knowledge, 
and such the extraordinary facility Avith which he aeijuired it, that had his 
life been protracted to its ordinary duration, he must have sighed like Alex- 
ander for more worlds to subdue. In truth, he invaded almost every branch 
of learning, as that conqueror did provinces and kingdoms, and with a rapi- 
dity of march that renders it difficult to follow him through the long series 
of his aerjuisitions. If an explaueiiion be rc(juired of the means by which 
he achieved these singular triumphs, it may be found in the peculiar apti- 
tude with which he was constitutionally gifted, and Avhich is imparted, accord- 
ing to the knoAvn favouritism of nature in the distribution of her bounties, 
only to a chosen few of her oflspring. But this Avould have been nothing 
Avithout the persevering industry Avhich remained to the last the distinguish- 
ing feature of his character, and the early adoption of a most invaluable 
maxim, ‘Hhat Avhatevcr had been attained, Av.as attainable by him.” — ‘‘ It 
AA^as his fixed principle,” says his biographer. Lord Teignmoutb, ‘‘not to 
be deterred by any difficulties that AA'cre surmountable from prosecuting to a 
successful termination Avhat he had once deliberately undertaken.” Such 
an example, .so strongly illustrating this hnv of our internal nature, is avcII 
calculated to inspire confidence, as aatII as to awaken diligence in those \a ho 
shrink too sensitively from great undertakings. “There is nothing,” says 
Burke, “ that God has judged good for U'^, that he has not given us the 
means to accomplish, both in the natural and moral world.” 

Some idea, if not of his acquirements at a very early ])ori(id of life, 
assuredly of the resolute industry Avith Avhich he pursued hi'^ studies, may be 
found in a memorandum dated in I7St), Avhich Avas found amongst his 
papers : “ Resolved to learn no more nnlimeNts of any kind, but to per- 
lect myself m, firsif twelve languages, as the of acquiring accurate 
knoAvledge of, 

. “I. History. 

“1. Man. 2. Nature, 

“ II. Arts. • 

« 1. Rhetoric. 2. Poetry. 3. Painting. A. Mu.sic. 

“ Hi. iScicnccs. 

“ I. LaAv. 2. IMatheniatics. J. Dialectics. 

“ N.B. Lvery species of human knoAvledgc may be reduced to one or 

* DioRTaphical Account of Eminent B by H. Roscoe, Esq., in Dr. Laidncr’s OtWwcf 

Cj/dvitadwi 1830. Longman and Co.# and Taylor* 
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other of these divisions. Even law belongs partly to the history of man, 
partly jis a science to dialectics/’ 

The twelve languages arc Greek, Latin, Italian, French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Hchrew, Arabic, Persian, 'J'urkish, (iwmaii, English. 

This analysis of human learning, and similar plans of knowledge, may 
be cited, indeed, as a pretty convincing proof of the aspirings of the stu- 
dent, and the sincerity of his self-dedication to literary and philosophical 
pursuits ; but experience shews them to be of little practical effect in the 
composition of great minds. Nor in the greater number of instances 
would they be desirable or profitable courses of study. Systematic applica- 
tion by rule and analysis has never been so propitious to a rapid advance- 
ment in literature, as the desultory and undisciplined wanderings of an 
acute and vigorous understanding amongst the intellectual stores of past 
ages, and the accumulations of thought or the creations of fancy, which 
are gradually spreading around it; presenting, as it were, flowers of diver- 
sified hues and kinds, to those who arc eager to distil their sweetness. Such 
an outline or map, scarcely one life, intensely as it may be dedicated to 
the pursuit of knowledge, would be found competent to fill up ; and the 
scholar, who should set out with an austere deferminafion of pursuing the 
system thus chalked out for him, would find himself, after much loss of 
time and of labour, still ‘‘ hovering,” to use the language of Cicero, about 
the very rudiments,” from which SirWilliam Jones was anxious to be eman- 
cipated. The life of this universal scholar, on the other hand, abundantly 
shews, that though a hard, he was an irregular student ; and the variety of 
his acquisitions bears the strongest testimony to the fact. The truth is, that 
he had a remarkable quickness in apprehending every species of knowledge, 
and, in all reasonable probability, that quickness would have been clogged 
and manacled had he persisted in tlie slow and analytical process of cul- 
ture to which his biographer, Mr. Roscoe, attributes the extent and variety 
of his acquisitions. H is friend Dr. I^arr, in the inscription upon his monu- 
ment, in a very few words, solved the problem of his vast intellectual 
wealth: Ingenium in illo end omnium scientiarum This gene- 

ral capacity was exercised in departments of study, many of them at 
variance with each other, — law, oriental as well as Cireek and Latin litera- 
ture, politics, poetry. This variety of pursuit, he himself intimates, while he 
was yet young, in a letter to Dr. Bennet : ‘‘1 have learned so much, seen so 
much, written so much, and thought so much, since I conversed with you, 
that were I to attempt to tell half what I have learned, seen, writ, said, 
and thought, my letter would have no end. 1 spend the whole winter in 
attending the public speeches of our greatest lawyers and senators, and in 
studying our own admirable laws, which exhibit the most noble example of 
human wisdom, that the mind of man can contemplate. 1 give up my lei - 
sure hours to a political treatise on the Turks, from which I expect much 
reputation ; and I have several objects of ambition, which I cannot trust irt 
a letter, but will impart to you when we meet. If I stay in England, 1 
shall print my De Poesi Asiaiica” &c. &c. &c. 

Even when he was called to the bar, and was apparently impressed with 
Asiat. Jour. N.S. V ol. 2. No. 6. S 
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the com iclicm that the law is n jealous mistress, and hears no rival near 
her, he mixed the pursuits of the scholar with tlie studies of llic lawyer, 
[le had vowed to fibandon for a wliilc the whole of liis library not relating 
to law and oratory, and to leave it at Oxford; yet he seems to have over- 
looked the immense compass ofliberal studies implied in the word “ oratory,*' 
an aecomplislimcnt whicli (*icero, of whose rapid acfiuiremcnts and peculiar 
flow of diction he was from early youth most diligently emulous, \\'ould have 
told him, required a lamiliar acquaintance with tlie whole world of know- 
ledge and philosophy. Nor did he require to be reminded of it ; for his 
mode of studying the law opened an unlimited field of reading, both ancient 
and modern. In 1778, he published a translation of Isams, and in his 
preface says enough to aAvaken the jealousy of the mistress, to whom he 
fondly imagined he was doing exclusive suit and service : ‘‘ There is no 
branch of learning,** he sa>s, from which a student of the law may de- 
rive a more rational pleasure, or which seems more likely to ])revcnt his 
being disgusted with the dry elements of a very complicated science, than 
the history of the rules and ordinances by which nations eminent for wisdom 
and illustrious in arts have regulated their civil polity ; nor is this the only 
fruit he may expect to reap from a general knowledge of foreign laws, both 
ancient and modern; for while he indulges the liberal curiosity of a scholar, 
in examining the customs and institutions of men whose works ha\e yielded 
him the highest delight, and whose actions have raised his admiration, he 
will feel the satisfaction of a patriot in observing the preference due in most 
instances to the laws of his own country, above those of all other states; or 
if his just prospects in life give him hopes of becoming a legislator, he may 
collect many useful hints for the improvement even of that fabric, which his 
ancestors have erected, with infinite exertions of virtue and genius, but 
W'bich, like all human systems, will ever advance nearer to perfection, and 
ever fall short of it.** Besides this, lie lived in a most enviable communion 
with several of the master-spirits of his day. He was the companion at 
the club,* so called kcct of Burke, Johnson, Caibbon, Windham, 

Fox, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Sir William Scott, — a goodly fellow- 
ship, of which our own times present no semblance, but many feeble 
imitations; a combination which is indeed rarely to be traced in his- 
tory, except in the few periods resembling that described by V'ellcius 
Paterculus, when an assemblage of great and noble minds arc clustered 
together for a short time, and then disappear for ages. To have l)ecn the 
friend and companion of such men, to have heard and mingled in their dis- 
course, to have been enlivened by their wit, and instructed by their wisdom, 
was a rare and enviable felicity, and equivalent in the education of a gentle- 
man and a scholar to half a life of solitary afld systematic application. What 
could be more precious to a lawyer, or a man of letters, or a man of the 
world, than to listen, for instance, to the refinements of Burke's converse — 
of that man whom, according to the well-known saying of Johnson, were 
you to meet accidentally under a gale-way merely to lake shelter in a shower 

* Cenmlly known by the name of the Turk'* Head Club, hold In Gerard Street, Soho. The esta- 
blishment of this club was proposed first by Sir J. Reyjiolds to Burke ami Johnson. It gradually in- 
creased to forty. It still exists— a faint and lifeless type of Its ancient brilliancy. 
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i>f rain, you would iiisianily perceive to be the greatest you had seen in your 
life ? 

Sir William Jones was also the correspondent of Franklin, Dean Tucker, 
(lilbert Stuart, Gibbon, liord Spencer (then Ijord Althorp), Albert Schidtens, 
Michaelis, Dunning, the charming and celebrated Duchess of Devonshire, 
and many other eminent ])crsons. Burke, to whom he had transmitted a 
copy of his Isamus, returned him a letter of acknowledgment ; and as every 
opinion, or obtier dic/n?/i, as it is called in law, of so great a man, can- 
not but be of much intrinsic value, wc do not forbear a slight quotation 
from it. ‘‘ Isfpus is an author of whom I know nothing but by fame. I 
am sure, that any ielea 1 had from thence conceived of him, will not be at 
all lessened by seeing him in your translation. 1 do not know how it has 
happened, that orators have hitherto fared worse in the hands of the trans- 
lators than even the poets. 1 never could bear to read a translation of 
Cicero. Demosthenes suflers, 1 think, somewhat less, but he suiters greatly, 
so much, that I may say, no English reader could well conceive from 
whence he had ac(piired the reputation of the first of orators. 1 am satis- 
fied that there is now an eminent exccj)tion to this rule. I sincerely con- 
gratulate the public on that acquisition.’' Burke was so impressed with the 
talents and judgment of Jones, and with his knowledge of oriental history 
and manners, that he consulted him upon an Act of Parliament then pend- 
ing in the House of Commons. I'he natives of the East," he observes, 
in the note which he wrote to him for that purpose, ‘‘ to whose literature 
>ou have done .so much justice, are particularly under your protection for 
their rights." 

'riie letters of an intellectual man are the most interesting parts of his 
biogra|)hy. With liord and J^ady Spencer, Sir William Jones, before his 
departure from England, lived on terms of the mo>t delightful inliinacy. 
When the former, then ]jord Althorp, first came into Parliament, his 
friend Jones, in a letter whicli he wrote to him in 1780, congratulating him 
on Iiis entrance into public life, thus expresses his sentiments on the art of 
public speaking. They are not, indeed, new or original, for Cicero recom- 
mends the same mode of ac(piiring the habit of speaking by means of written 
composition, beautifully illustrating his advice by the simile of the boat, 
which, after being impelled by oars, keeps on its course when they arc laid 
ciside, If ever there was a time when men of spirit, sense, and virtue, 
ought to stand forth, it is the present. I am informed that you have attended 
some country meetings, and arc on some committees. Did you find it 
necessary or convenient to speak on the state of the nation? It is a 
noble subject, and with your knowledge, as well as judgment, you will 
easily acquire habits of eloquence ; but habits they are no less than playing 
on a musical instrument, or handling a pencil ; and as the best musicians 
and finest painters began with playing out of tunc and drawing out of pro- 
portion, so the greatest orators must begin with leaving some periods un- 
finished, and perhaps with sitting down in the middle of a sentence. It is 
only by continued use that a speaker learns to express his ideas with preci- 
sion and soundness, and to provide at the beginning of a period for tho 
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conclusion of it. But to tliis facility of speakings, the habit of writings 
rapidly contributes in a wonderful dcfrree. T would particularly impress 
this truth on your mind, my dear friend, because I am fully convinced, that 
an Englishman’s real importance in his country will always be in a com- 
pound ratio of his virtue, his knowledge, and his eloquence, without all of 
which qualities, little real utility can result from either of them apart ; and 
1 am no less persuaded, that a virtuous and knowiiipj man, who has no 
natural impediment, may by habit aetjuire perfect eloquence, as certainly 
as a healthy man, who has the use of his muscles, may learn to swim or 
to skait/' 

There is a most delightful letter from Mr. Jones to Lord Althorp, in 
1782. I enclose,” he says, my tragical song of ‘ A IShejdierdcss 
Going,’ with Mazzanti’s music, of which my opinion at present is, that 
the modulation is very artificial, and the harmony good, but that Ber- 
golesi (whom the modern Italians are such puppies as to undervalue) would 
have made it more heart-rending ” It does not, indeed, appear 

whether he had cultivated music as an art, but a cultivated taste for it is 
evident in hrs praise of Pergolesi, the deepest and the most solemn master 
of the old Italian school. We mention this only as another j)roof, if proof 
were wanting, of the variety and discursiveness of his tastes ; but the same 
letter contains an elegant allusion to the domestic happiness of liord anti 
Lady Althorp. After quoting the sweet lines of Catullus, 

Tortpicdus volo parvulus 
Mains e gremio suce, &c. 

he observes, “\\hat a beautiful picture ! Can Domenichiiio equal it? Ifow 
weak are all arts in comparison of poetry and rhetoric ! Instead, however, 
of TorquahiSf 1 would read Spencerns. Do you not think that I have 
discovered the true use of the fine arts, namely, in relax ing the mind after 
toil? Man was born for labour; his configuration, his passions, his rest- 
lessness, all prove it; but labour would wear him out, and the purpose of 
it be defeated, if he bad no intervals of pleasure ; and unless that pleasure 
be innocent, both he and society must .suffer. Xow what pleasures are 
more harmles.s, if they be nothing else, than those afl’orded by polite arts 
and polite literature ? Love was given us by the author of our being as 
the reward of virtue and the solace of care. But the base and sordid forms 
of artificial^ which I oppose to natural^ society, in which we live, have 
encircled that heavenly rose with so many thorns, that the wealthy alone 
can gather it with prudence. On the other hand, mere pleasure, to which 
the idle are not justly entitled, soon satiates, and leaves a vacuity in the 
mind more unpleasant than actual pain. A just mixture or interchange of 
labour and pleasures, appears alone conducive to such happiness as this life 
affords.” These sentiments, so pure and amiable, so “ home-felt,” to use 
the phrase of Milton — for Jones was himself warmed with the ardour of 
an early and long-cherished attachment to Miss Shipley, and only waiting 
for his promised promotion to the India bench to be united to the object of 
his affections, a delay which he seems to have felt most acutely ; — these senti- 
ments, thus pleasingly expressed, present a faithful portraiture of his heart. 
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and of the elegant tastes to which lie \va« devoted. His biographer, Lord 
Teignmouth, is lialf angry witli him for not including religion in his esti- 
mate of the means of human happiness. Hut the noble writer ought to 
have given him credit, at least, if he did not specifically class it in the list 
of enjoyments, which he was tracing in a familiar letter to a friend, for 
not excliiding it. No man was better convinced than Sir William Jones 
of the consolations which religion imparts when consolations are wanted, 
and of the tranquillity it diffuses over the minds and hearts of all who are 
sincerely impressed with its truths. But to place religion amongst the social 
enjoyments of our being, to make it one of the pleasures in which we seek 
an innocent solace from the cares of life, and a pleasing alternation of its 
labours, to say that no picture of earthly happiness is perfect without putting 
religion into the foreground, is carrying the matter somewhat too far, and 
claiming an ascendancy for religious emotions which, in our present imper- 
fect stale, they will never exercise, and which, probably, if they did exer- 
cise, would not strengthen their hold upon the heart and its affections. 
Never was there a sincere r, because there never was a more rational believer 
than Sir William Jones (abundant evidence of it appears in his third dis- 
course to the Asiatic Society; ; and it is one of the triumphs of our common 
Christianity, that besides the mighty names of Milton, Newton, and Locke, 
it may boast the suffrage of a mind so doctrinal without cant, so pious 
without enthusiasm, as that of this amiable and accomplished scholar. 
Lord Teignmouth's expression of regret, therefore, that in the pla}ful j)ic- 
ture of human happiness sketched in the above-mentioned letter to Lord 
Althorp, his friend overlooked or omitted religion, might as well liave been 
spared. It savours of the hint given to the slave in Terence : Ilcec 

iSommemoralio est quasi e^tprohratio ; ’ but by no means, we believe, 
intentionally, for his J^ordship, on all occasions, assorts, and vindicates 
with spirit, the sincerity of .Jones's religious principles. Nor should wc 
have been betrayed into a seeming digression that has carried us insensibly 
from our subject, were we not involuntarily inclined to pick a quarrel now 
and then with those importunate religionists, who arc for ever desecrating 
religion by making it the great business of life, and mixing with every dis- 
course and every amusement those hallowed emotions, which ought to be 
reserved for the silent communions ol the heart with God, oi i’or those 
stated periods which arc set apart for Jiis worship. 

Before Sir William Jones Iiad entertained the hope of promotion to a 
judicial situation in India, he had eminently qualilied himself lor it by liia 
singular proficiency in the oriental languages. Scarcely any thing remained 
to complete his acquisitions but the Sanscrit, and soon after his anival in 
the country he obtained an accurate and profound knowledge of that vene- 
rable dialect. But, astonishing as was his capacity for languages, the praise 
of an expert linguist would be a very imperfect tribute to his reputation. 
He considered language only to be an instrument ot knowledge, and it was 
knowledge that he coveted and pursued. Many inferior minds have ob- 
tained great mastery over languages. Leyden is said, though perliaps with 
some hyperbole, to have acquired forty ; but a slight knowledge of many 
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langaa^cs is, aftt'r all, but a magpie ac(*onipli.sIinu*iit, and viewod in any 
other lii'lit than ns so many kt^s to unlock the science of man and of nature, 
they are the mere pla\lhin<'s of learned leisure. Yet the list of what .Jones 
ha(l achieved in this study alone will till us with surprise. Ilis Lalin com- 
positions have all the ])urity n ilhout the diffusion of Cicero. Perhaps they 
were too Ciceronian, resembling too much the Latinity of Petrarch and the 
scholars who flourished fit tlic restoration of letters in Italy, whose close 
and servile imitations of Cicero are so freely censured by Erasmus in his 
Anti-Ciceronianns. He was accurately frrouudcd and extensivel\ r(‘ad in 
Hrcck, and he sjioke with fluency and precision the modern lanouaf^es of 
Europe, French, Spanish, and Italian. He read the llcbrewwith facility, 
and his knowledu;e of Arabic and Persian has been acknowledi^ed b\ the 
most learned Asiatics to ha\e been as profound and critical as their own. 
He was conversant, moreover, with the Turkish dialect; and |)robably with 
a view to a further proo’irss in the (’hincse, he had learned the radical cha- 
racters of that then most diftieiilt lanouai^e. 

Put he by no means neglected the hm amidst these multifarious studies. 
In the year 177:) ho first went the Oxford circuit, and the next \car was 
appointed, by luord Chancellor Bathurst, a commissioner of bankrupts. In 
1777 be dc'cribc.s himself as immersed in chamber-business ; but looked 
forw'ard to a judgeship in India w ith much solicitude ; and as the charter 
expressly rerjuired tliat the person ajipomtcd to it should be a barrister of 
five \ears’ standing, it was gencially supposed, at the bar, that the jdacc 
was kept open for liim till he was (jualilied; but lie stooped to no unworthy 
condescension to obtain it. He bad publicly (‘xpressed bis disajiprobation 
of the American war, and his enthusiasm iu the cause of civil libertv and 
the eonstilutional rights of the subject was ndl known. Ju a hdb'r to 
Lord Alt liorp, in 177S, he says, ‘‘be a-ssured, my dear lord, tlial if the 
ininisicr be ofFcridcd at thestvle in wliicb I have spoken, do speak, and will 
speak, of public atfairs, and on that account should refuse to f;ivo me llic 
Judoeshij), J shall not be at all mortified, liaviii'i; already a very decent eom- 
potence, without a debt or care of anv kind.’' A vacancy oecnrriiiir in the 
representation of the Lniversity of Oxford, he w as induced, by the advice 
of several higlily respectable friends, to suffer bis name to be proposed as 
a candidate; but lie declined a poll. Oxford, which was never the nurse 
of blicral principles, was too prejudiced for a elioice which would not have 
dishonoured her ; and .foncs gave the whole of bis attention to his jirofes- 
sion. In J7S()he published his Essay on the Law of Ihiilmcnts^ in which 
he treated the subject with an accuracy of method and a logical precision 
rarely to be lound iu legal writers. He medilalod at the same time a series 
of .similar treatises on the wliole body of English law, civil as well as ori- 
minal ; for, in a letter to the Ihshop of St. Asajili, he says, “ I have 
already prepared many tracts on jurisprudence. ^ 

f see tJie volumes written by Jjord Coke, whose annual gains w^re twelve 
or fourteen thousand pounds, by Lord Bacon, Sir Matthew Hale, and a 
number of judges and chan cel lor.s, 1 cannot ibink I should be liurl in my 
professional career by publisiiing, now and then, a law tract upon some 
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interesting*' l»rnncli of the seionce; and the seienco itself is iiulcod so complex, 
lliat without writ lug, which is the chain of memori/^ it is impossililc to rc- 
nieniber a thousandlh jiart of wliat we read or hear. Since it is niy wish, 
therefore, to become in time as ^reat a lawyer as Siilpieius, I shall probalily 
leave as many of my works as ho is said to have written. 

It is well known that, about this lime, he composed a tract called a 
Diftlo^ae hcticcen a Farmer and a ('oanirt/ Gentleman an the Prin- 
r 2 pies of Government. Of this latter work the Doan of 8t. Asaph pub- 
lished an edition in Wales, and an indictment for a libel was found by the 
(>rand jury of Denliinhsliire. Jones, with the fearless nencrosity of his 
character, in a letter to JiOrd Kenyon, then chief justice of ('heshire, 
avowed himself to bo the author, but maintained that every position in it 
was strictly conformable to the laws and constitution of Kn^land. The 
tract itself was a short and familiar exposition of the principles of ffovern- 
ment, and the ri^ht and duty of resistance, as recognized in the theory of 
the English constitution, and confirmed by the Revolution of Ui8S. The 
fJovcrnmenl wisely overlooked it, and it was only throuj^h the ofticiousness 
of a INJr. Fit/mauriee, a brother of the late Jjord Jiansdowne, that this 
foolish jirosecution was set on foot. It is chiefly memorable because it 
prepared the way for Mr. Imix’s celebrated libel bill, delinin^ the constitu- 
tional limits of the respective provinces of jud/^e and jury : but it was 
throu|:;h the elo<juent exertions and manly zeal of the late Lord Erskine, 
that this noble victory was achieved. The trial came on before Mr. Jus- 
tice lluller, at the summer assizes for Shrewsbury, in the year J7SI. J'he 
jury returned with the verdict — fcuilty of publidiin^ only.’’ Upon this 
an animated discussion, mixed with considerable warmth on both sides, 
ensued between the jude;e and Mr. Erskine. 

Mr.JusUce Butler. — “ You say, he is guilty of publishing the pamphlet, and 
that the meaning of the iimcndocs is as stated in the indictment 

A Juror. — “ Certainly.” 

Mr. Erskine. — “ Is the word ‘ onlp ’ to stand as part of your verdict?” 

A Juror. — “ Certainly.” 

Mr, Erskine. — “ Then I insist on it.s being recordcil.” 

Mr. Justice Butler. — “ Then the verdict must be misunderstood. Let me 
understand the jury.” 

Mr. Erskine. — ‘‘ The jury do understand their verdict.” 

Mr. Justice Butler. — “ Sir, I will nut be interrupted.” 

]\Ir, Erskine. — “ 1 stand here as an advocate for a fellow-citizen, and I de- 
sire that the word ‘ onlt/ ’ may be recorded.” 

Mr. Justice Butler. — ‘‘ Sit down, sir ! Remember your duty, or I shall bo 
obliged to proceed in another manner.” 

Mr, Erskine. Your Lordship may proceed in what manner you think fit ; 
I know iny duty as well as your Lordship knows your’s, I shall not alter my 
conduct.” 

The learned judge took no notice of this reply. It is singular that 
before Mr. Justice Buller was appointed to the bench, l^h'skinc was one of 
his pupils, as a special pleader. In the following term, a rule was ob- 
tained for a new trial on the ground of a misdirection of the judge, who 
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told the jury that they had only fo deeido whclhor the defendant was ijjudty 
of \\\o foci or not, excliidini^ from Iheir eonsideration tlie (|uestion of 
the lihellou*^ quality of the pulilieation, whieh, as llio law was then in- 
terpreted, was eonlined to tlie jurixlietion <d’ the judn*e, and in eonsequenec 
of this niisdireetion, the verdi(?t Mas, that the didendant was o’udty of puh- 
li'-Iiiui^’; hut nliether it Avas a lihel or not, lhe\ did not find. When the 
rule eaine on to be arj^nod, it was supported by Mr. Krskine, in a s])eeeh 
nhieh Avas the most perfeet union of reason and ehxpienee eAer exhibited 
m Westminster Hall. ^Ir. Fox repeatedK deelared that it was the tines! 
argument in the lOnglish language. 

At last, Mr. Jones attained the long-expeeted objeet of his ambition. 
On this oceasion he AA-as knighted, and married soon afterwards Miss 
Shipley, the daughter of his friend, the llishop of St. Asaph. He em- 
barked for India in April 1783, and on the vo\age addressed a letter to 
JiOrd Ashburton, to AA’Iiom lie eomeived that ho aa us ehielly inilel)ted lor his 
promotion. As to you, ni) dear lord,*’ he shas, “ Ave eonslder a nu as 
the sj)ring and fountain of our happiness;, as llie author and |>aienl (a Ko- 
iiiMM Avould have added, wl.at the eoldnes< of our northern language aaiII 
Iiiirdl\ admit) the gtal of our fortune^. * Sir William Jones Avas now in 
his thirtA -seAonth A car, and m 11101110 "! noiniJwng period of health and 
intellect. To tho"e who eonsuler a long "ea-AOAage a tedious ehasni in their 
existence, Ave Avould HMM.muKmd tlie plan of labours which he chalked out 
during his voyage. Hut his attention A\a" ciiiellA directed to tIu'-M* st\idi<‘s, 
by mean" of a\ Inch lu* might enlargi' Ins "lork of jiindical learning, lie 
landed in (’aleulta in September 1783, and in l>eceniber (hdniu'cd lus lii"l 
charge to the grand jury at the M'ssioii", held in tliat month. “ '['lie piil.h\‘,” 
sajs Tjord 'reiguinonth, “ luul formed a high e*^limate of lus oiatoiical 
powers, nor Avere they dl"nppointed. Ill" nddrC"S wa" i‘lcgan1, loiudsi', 
and approjiriate ; ihi' exposition of hi'^ "enlnnents and principle" were equaliv 
manly and conciliatory, and ealeiilated to in"pire gem ral "ati"laclion, as 
the known sincerity of lus character Avas a test of lus adlMMonct* to hi" pro- 
fe.ssions. In glancing at dissrntion*-', aaIucIi at no remote period had unfor- 
tunately prevailed betAveen the cIaiI and jiidieial powers in Bengal, he 
"hcAved that they might, and ought to lie avoided; that the functions of 
both AA'cre distinct, and could be exercised w ithout danger of collisjoii in 
promoting wliat should lie tlic objects of both — the jniblic good.’* 

The judicial life of Sir William Jone", in India, alfords very fcAv ma- 
terials to the biographer. The time Avliieli aa qs not occupied by Ills ollieial 
dut) he devoted to his oriental pnisiiits. In order to eneonrnge a more 
gmieral taste lor eastern liieiature, lie iirojeeb'd the srlieme of the Asiatic 
Society, of whieh he was the first president. 3'he chair liiid been fir-t 
offered to ]\Ir. Hastings, ns a eompliment due to his eminent patronage of 
oriental study: and on hi^ declining it, Sir William Jones observes, in a 
letter written to him on that occasion, that the act proeeedixl solely from an 
anxietv to give him a distinction, which justice n'(|uircd tliem to give. “ As’ 
to m\self, ’ he adds, '' I could never have liccn satisfied, if in traversing 
the sea of knowledge, I had fallen in with a sliip of \our rate and station 
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without striking my flag/’ Amongst the original menihers of the society, 
were Mr. William Chambers, an excellent oriental scholar ; Gladwin, the 
translator of the Institutes of Akber; Hamilton, tlie translator of the 
Hedaya; and Charles Wilkins, the father of Sanscrit literature, who, by 
the application of rare talents and great industry, first invented and cast 
types of the Sanscrit, Persian, and Bengalese characters, in such perfection, 
that no succeeding attempts have improved upon his labours. Of these 
men, the venerable and excellent Dr. Wilkins is tlie only one th.at survives. 

Lord Ashburton died in 1783. Zeal for the fame of his friend prompted 
•Sir William Jones to publish a short posthumous testimony to his virtues. 
We admire the sensibility and gratitude which shine in the concluding 
paragraph. For some months before Jjord Ashburton’s death, the nursery 
had been his chief delight, and gave him more pleasure than the cabinet 
would have afforded ; but this parental affection, which had been a source 
of so much felicity, w as probably a cause of liis fatal illness. He had lost 
one son, and expected to lose another, w'hen the author of this painful 
tribute to his memory ptirted from him w'ith tears in his eyes, little hoping 
to see him again in a perishable state. As he perceives, without affectation, 
that the tears now steal from him, and begin to moisten the paper on w hich 
ho wnites, he reluctantly leaves a subject which he could not soon have ex- 
hausted ; and w'hen he also shall resign his life to the great Giver of it, he 
desires no other decoration of his humble gra\e-stonc than this honourable 
truth ; 

With none to flatter, none to recommend, 

Dunnjno approved, and marked him for a friend. 

N(»t long after his arn\al in India, Sir William Jones began to feel the 
effects of the climate. Jii a letter addressed to a friend, in March 1784, 
he sa>s, “ I do not expect, a'^ long as 1 stay in India, to be free from a 
l»a<l digestion, the fnorbas I iterator am^ for wdiieh there is hardly any 
remedy, but abstinence from too much Jbod, literary and culinary. I rise 
before the sun, and bathe after a gentle ride ; my diet is light and sparing, 
and 1 go early to rest; }et the activity of my mind is too strong for my 
constitution, though naturally not infirm, and I must be satisfied with a 
valetudinarian state of health/' In all probability, 8ir William Jones 
adopted the injudicious plan of many Europeans in that climate, that of too 
strict an abstinence. Sir William Jones, w^e believe, was a rigorous water- 
drinker ; whereas the perpetual exhaustions, which nature undergoes in a 
warm temperature, suggest the necessity of a more generous mode of 
living; and those exhaustions are repaired best by a temperate and cheerful 
glass — from our own habits in the East, perhaps our own inclinations, we 
might say bottle — of wine. In 1793, Lady Jones, to w^honi he was most 
tenderly attached, and whose healtli had suffered severely during her resi- 
dence at Calcutta, embarked for Europe ; and it w as the intention of Sir 
William to follow her in 179.5, though he w'as fearful he might be de- 
tained by the great task he had projected and begun, a Digest of the 
Hindu Lam. He published, in the meainvhile, a translation of the In- 
stitutes of Menu. “ It is probable lhaf if Ins life had l>cen spared," ob- 
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servos Mr. lloscoc, “ it would fiavo boon devoted to that studious retire-* 
merit, to wliich, in the latter >ears of his life, when the ardour of his 
voulliful ambition Irad somewhat subsided, he seems to have looked forward 
iiilli a lon^in^ desire. In I70J, he observes, in a letter to Sir Joseph 
Banks, “ the last twenty years of my life * 1 shall spend,! trust, in a studious 
retreat, and if you know of a pleasant <*ountry-house in your part of Mid- 
dlesex, with pasture-fi^round for my cattle, and jrarden-f^round enough lor 
my amusement, ha\e the goodness to inform me of it. I shall be happy in 
bei ig }our neighbour’, ami though 1 write little now, will then talk as 
inueh as you please." 

But these pleasing expectations Averc not to be realized. One evening, 
in the month of April 17J)I, after incautiouslv remaining in eonversation 
till a late hour in the open air, he called upon Lord 'reignmoiilh, and r*om- 
piaincd of aguish symptoms, jocularly repeating an old proverb, that ‘‘an 
ague in llie spring is a medicine for a king.’' 1 1 is disorder, however, was 
an inflammation of the liver, audit had advanced too far before a piiysician 
was called in. The usual medicines were administered in vain ; Ifu' malady 
was unusually rapid, and terminated fatally on the 27th of April 17B I, in 
the forty-seventh }ear of his age. 

In all the private relations of life, this great man was not only blameless 
but excellent. “ He was a man, ' to use the words of Burke eoneerning 
Fox, “ made to be beloved." But his great quality was his love of man- 
kind. “To this shrine,” oliservcs Mr. Uoseoe, “ho carried all the rich 
ofFerings of his taste, his learning, and his genius. In the great ambition 
of benefiting mankind, every meaner passion was forgotten.” His know- 
ledge was vast, and a mere catalogue of his writings shows an extr'nl and 
variety of knowledge suflicientio dishearten an ordinary student, and it was 
profound, as well as miseollaneoiis ; but it w as still higher praise, that he 
taught and exemplitied on all oeeasions that spirit of intellectual IreerUmi, 
by which all the great conquests of truth are achieved. His example also 
is pregnant with instruction, for it shews what rich results nia> flow from a 
regular distribution of time, and uninlrrinitied habits of application. It is 
the more instructive, since it exhibit^ nothing to appal and dishearten those 
w'lio arc ambitious of treading in his footsteps; nothing unattainable by 
steady perseverance ; nothing, to use the plirase of Burke, that is at too 
Iiigli a market for humanity. For it is not the rare example ol‘ those who 
are only now' and then permitted to descend amongst us after long and irre- 
gular cvcles; of those who, like Milton, are the occasional manifestations 
of its ow n celestial brightness, in which the Supreme Spirit sometimes 
deigns to confer with man, and gives us, as it worn, hints and glimpses of the 
sublime faculties, of which we may become capable in llie endles.s progres- 
smn of om being. 'I’lie great talents and boimdh ss aeqiiiiTinents of Sir 

« He was fond of indulging the delightful antiripations of ret irf-nient in hi*. natlM* rotintry ; but his 
pirture of hapi»ines» wasiiol foinph'lc* without the rf-iinion with the partner of Ins bosom, and hi.s 
thoughts of comfort and tranquillity in ICngland were nc\er diRjoiiu;d fiom her l)elo\cd s(M it*ly. There 
!oc ii*w of his letters in which her name does not occur; she was his constant coinimnlon, ai«l the as- 
xiH'i.irp of his fvcning studies. In a h-tier to I.onl Tcignmoiith, he sketches a iua<-l pleiwing prospect of 
thfir M,i mg 'I eif:nuyMtthlogctheiM'in(lcnjoymg(helil«Hiiiiinjt ^.ilhes of Devonshire. Suchislhe nolliing. 
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William Jones were imparted as a practical standard of that, which all, with 
the same exertions, and liy the same meritorious course of action, may attain ; 
and we have held him forth, not as one of the master-spirits whom “ the 
seraphim have touched with the eternal lire of the altars,*' or to excite an 
awe-strqck and incirectual admiration ; but to stir in the bosoms of youthful 
students a generous emulation of that which lies within their reach, and 
which, if diligently prosecuted, will not finally elude their pursuit. 

We wish we could sjreak in higher t*‘rms of Mr. Koscoe’s performance. 
It is neatly, but perfunctorily done; quite well enough to answer the pur- 
poses of his task-masters, who requirc'd only something sketcln, slight, and 
shewy, in tin' commodity they were preparing for tlic market. \Vc know 
not exactly what to predict hour so much cheap reading, and so much rapid 
authorship. The just pride of literary men, avc think, is but little con- 
sulted, and the dignity of letters not at all, which must \ail their lofty port, 
and dwarf themselves to the com|)rehension of the multitude. The dilFusion, 
however, of intelligence, though administered in slight doses, is in itself a 
blessing; but good and e\il are seldom disjoined in human affairs, and it is 
a result much to be de|)r(*eated, if men of genius lend thcmscKcs, for the 
trilling emolument of the day, to hasty abridgments, the husks and shells 
of history or biography, instead of labouring for the delight and instruc- 
tion of all well-informed readers, both of the present day and of future 
limes. 

In looking through the \olume before us, purporting to be the biograjihy 
of eminent British lawyers, we found ample conlirination of our remarks. 
We particularly regretted to observe so meagre and inadequate a life of 
l-iord Erskine; a man whose extraordinary powers are not to be sketched 
by an ordinary limner. An opportunity too was offered to Mr. Roscoe, 
himself a lawyer, to trace, with something of the spirit of philosophy, the 
causes of the wide disparity between Ijord Erskine and the most eminent 
leaders of Westminster Hall at tins day, who are comparatively insect^, 
unworthy to crawl near the pedestal of his statue. As a proof, however, 
of carelessness, we will not say ignorance, in the execution of his ta.sk, 
wc cannot help noticing to Mr. Roscoe Ins gross blunder, in a citation of a 
part of Mr. ICrskine's speech upon Mr. Fox's motion to treat with J^Vance 
in 1792. He (Mr. Erskine), says his biographer, painted in strong colours 
the fortunes of the soldier, and contrasted them with those of the persons 
who profited at home by the calamities of war. Me then quotes, as pro- 
ceeding from Mr. Erskine, the well-known passage : The life of the 
modern soldier is ill-reprosented by heroic fiction. War has means of de- 
struction more formidable than the cannon and the sword. Of the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands that perished in our late contests with France 
and Spain, a small part felt the stroke of an enemy, the rest languished in 
tents and ships amid.st damps and putrefaction ; pale, spiritless, torpid, 
helpless, gasping and groaning, unjntied among men rendered obdurate by 
long continuance of hopeless misery; and were at last whelmed into pits or 
heaved into the ocean, without pity and without remembrance,” &c. &;c. &c. 
Who does not know that this pa.ssage, which lias no allinity in diction or 
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sentiment to the style of K;Nk'iiie, was read by him as a (luotation from Dr. 
Johnson's Tract on the Falkland Islands? It is so notorious a common- 
place, and has been so repeatedly quoted, that we are astonished that 
Mr. Roscoe should have been unmindful of the source from which it was 
taken. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SINGAPORE. 

To THE Editor. 

Sin : The widow of Sir T. Stamford RaiHcs having claimed the sole and 
excltuive merit for her husband of having established the new and thriving 
seittlement of Singapore, 1 consider myself called upon to endeavour to prove 
to the world that I had at least a large share in forming that establishment, 
having recommended to Government, as far back as the year 1810, the forma- 
tion of some new settlement in the Straits of Malacca to the eastward of that 
town, and lying immediately in the track of our Indiainen and other s»hips 
engaged in the China and eastern trade ; and having, when commanding at 
Malacca (previous to any treaty being formed by the Rajah of Johorc with tho 
Netherlands government) obtained permission from the Rajah Miidah, or 
viceroy of Rhio (executive governor of all the Johore dominions) to survey 
the Carimon Islands in the Straits, for the express purpose of forming a new 
settlement, on delivering up Malacca to the Dutch. Sir Stamford Raffles 
happening to be present at Calcutta when Colonel Bannerman (then governor 
of Penang) laid the project of forming a new settlement in the Straits of 
Malacca before the Supreme Government ; and Sir Stamford being then about 
to proceed as one of the commissioners to Achcen, had influence enough with 
Lord Hastings to get the Supreme Government to appoint him to see the new 
settlement formed; at the same time he was entrusted with a complimen- 
tary letter to me, hoping that circumstances would admit of my accompanying 
him, in order to assume the government of the new establishment, at least 
during its infancy. This letter Sir Stamford was himself the bearer of. I met 
with him at Penang, when so far on my way home, and the question was at 
tjiat time discussed between us respecting the most advantageous site for the 
projected settlement. The Carimon Islands appeared to me, from their situa- 
tion in the direct tract of all ships passing up and down the Straits, to be the 
most eligible situation. Sir Stamford, on the other hand, thought that the 
old Malay settlement of Johore, upon the peninsula, would be likely to ofler 
greater advantages. However, the Carimons were the first place we visited ; 
and finding they did not afford such local advantages as were expected, we 
proposed going on to view Johore; but I suggested to Sir Stamford, that it 
might be advisable to stop at Singapore on our way ; and having had communi- 
cation with the Toomoongong, or Malay chief, who had established himself 
there with four or five hundred followers, and findihg the place would suit our 
purpose better than what we had before seen, I proceeded on the following 
clay to Rhio, for the purpose of endeavouring to obtain permission from the 
Viceroy to form a new settlement there in place of the Carimon Islands^ which, 
after some difficulty, he so far acceded to as to say that, as far as he was con- 
cerned, as governor of the dominions of Johore, he bad no kind of objection, 
but that he had already been obliged to sign a treaty with the Dutch, by which he 
was restricted from granting permission to any European power to have a footing 
within any part of the territory of Johorc ; hut as he had, previous to the said 
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treaty being signed, granted me permimon to form a settlement upon the Cari- 
moti Islands, he left us to use our own discretion in establishing ourselves at 
Singapore. To this place I forthwith returned ; and, in conjunction with Sir 
Stamford Raffles, concluded and signed a treaty with the native chief then 
present at Singapore ; the British flag was formally hoisted, and the island 
taken possession of : Sir Stamford sailed the vert/ next day on his return to 
Penang. Having stated these circumstances, I leave the public to judge whe- 
ther Lady Raffles can fairly claim for her husband the sole and exclusive merit 
of having formed the settlement of Singapore, so as to entitle her to style it 
Ais settlement. 

With respect to Malacca, Lady Raffles gives Sir Stamford credit for having 
laid the inhabitants under some particular obligation to him, whilst there for 
the recovery of his health. Now I happened to be in command of Malacca at 
the period alluded to ; and as Sir Stamford was at that time a guest of mincy it 
would, one may conclude, in some way or other, have been brought to my 
knowledge, if such an obligation had actually existed. The truth is, that the 
Dutch inhabitants forwarded, through me^ a petition to Government respecting 
the great hardship of their case, in being ordered to quit Malacca ; which peti- 
tion was recommended by me to the most favourable consideration of Govern- 
ment, in my letters of the 6th and 7th of February 1806, extracts of which are 
hereto annexed. 

“ 6th February 1806. The order contained in your letter of the 11th ultimo, 
directing such of the Dutch inhabitants, as did not wish to proceed to Batavia 
on their paroles of honour, to hold themselves in readiness to remove at the 
shortest notice to Prince of Wales’s Island or Calcutta, has been communicated 
to them, and has caused the greatest consternation and dismay throughout the 
settlement.” 

“ 7th February 1806. I now beg you will be pleased to lay before the Board 
the accompanying petition from such of the Dutch inhabitants as arc solicitous 
of continuing at Malacca, and I take the liberty to recommend their general as 
well as individual claims to the most favourable consideration of Government ; 
and feel it my indispensable duty to add my best testimony to their peaceable 
and uniformly regular conduct during the long period they have lived under the 
protection of the British dag. 

(Signed) “ William Farquhah, 

“ To H. J. Pearson, Ej*q., “ Capt. commanding at Malacca.” 

“ Sec. to Govt, of P. W. Island.” , 

With reference to the destruction of the fortifications at Malacca, I did every 
thing in my power at the time to prevent that event taking place ; but was ulti- 
mately obliged to comply, in consequence of the very peremptory orders I 
received from Government, which were accordingly carried into effect in the 
year 1807« However, I took upon myself the responsibility of saving the 
church and government-house, together with the principal public buildings, 
although, up to the time I lefl Malacca, 1 never received the sanction of 
Government for this measure ; so, without assuming more merit than falls to 
my lot, I may fairly claim my share in having been the humble means of pre- 
serving Malacca to this day as a settlement. 

During the period Sir Stamford was employed at Malacca, as Lord Minto’s 
agent, he obtained from me all the information I was able to collect respecting 
the state of the island of Java, with its resources, defences, and military forces, 
which formed a rather voluminous report, regularly signed by we, and trnns- 
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tnitted to Lord Minto, together with a general map of the island, through Sir 
Stamford Raffles. The British force judged sufficient for its conquest was 
also noticed, and the troops actually employed corresponded with what had 
thus been recommended, within a very few hundred men : to these official docu- 
ments reference may be had at this day, if thought necessary. 

1 shall conclude this statement by mentioning, that during the period I was 
resident at Singapore, the settlement increased more rapidly in population and 
commercial importance (under numerous disadvantages) than perhaps ever be- 
fore took place in any other newly-formed establishment. Numerous Chinese 
and other inhabitants of Malacca followed me to Singapore ; and upon my 
quitting it, in the latter end of 18^3, the number of addresses, accompanied 
by most honourable testimonials from the inhabitants, were quite sufficient and 
highly gratifying proofs of their feeling themselves happy under my rule, and 
the regret they felt at my departure for this country. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

Wm. Faiiquiiah, Col. E.I.C.S. 


LAND T\X IN CHINA.* 

The Chinese government divides the tax on land into three sorts. The first 
and highest tax is on ponds, where the water-lily and other plants grow, and 
also on fiah-ponds. The second is on arable land ; and the third is on land on 
which houses >,tand. A Chinese mowy or acre, contains, according to some, 
£40 square paces ; others say 360 square cubits. Lakes and ponds that are 
cultivated (for so the phrase is), pay to government, including the expense of 
collecting, seven mace two candareens.f They charge, moreover, six candu- 
reens J for a receipt on a bit of white paper. The ground-tax varies ac- 
cording to the richness or poverty of the neighbourhood in which the houses 
stand. 

To collect the land-tax, government sends officers into the country, who 
station themselves in village Halls of Ancestors, and thither summon the 
farmers. These, however, generally appoint one of their own number, and 
some respectable villager, to receive and pay the land-tax. There are, not- 
withstanding, frequent delays, and force is had recourse to by those in au- 
thority. No literary or other privilege prevents a man being arrested who 
owes any part of the land-tax. 

By law, a part of the tax is to be paid in kind ; but that practice in the 
south of China is now entirely disused. When owners of land let out small 
farms, as they very commonly do, the land-owner, not the farmer, is responsi- 
ble to government. 

The tax is divided into ten parts, and may be paid at different times. A 
keu^in graduate, who owes fourth-tenths, is punished by degradation to the 
f)iebcian rank ; and a plebeian guilty of the same defalcation is punishable with 
sixty blows. To owe seven-tenths subjects the keu-jin to degradation and 
eighty blows; the plebeian to a month’s pillory and 100 blows. Inferior gra- 
duates are subject to two months’ pillory. 

Concerning the grain carried to Peking, defalcations arc punished according 
to the amount with blows, or with transportation, and in some, cases with 
death. 


* Fnim the ranton Rrici>.trr. f Efiual to somewhat less than five shillings. t Almut rAl. 
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ON THE ZEND AND THE PEHLVI DIALECTS. 

BY J. F. KLEUKEIl. 

The Zend was the predominant language all round the Caspian Sea and 
in Media ; the Pehlvi in the countries towards Assyria, and probably in 
Assyria itself, whereas the Parsi originally belonged to Pars, Fars, or 
Farsistan. Each of these is very ancient ; but which is the most so, no 
one can with certainty determine. Their similarities and general relation 
to each other authorize the. idea of a common origin ; and although they 
were cotemporary about 500 to 600 years A.C., they were perfectly inde- 
pendent of each other. The Parsi was the most |)olished of the three, and 
therefore survived a long time after the Zend and Pehlvi had, in succession, 
become obsolete. 

Joshua liar Hahlul, a Syrian, who lived in the tenth century, says, in 
his Syro- Arabic Lexicon, that Zoroaster, or Zerdusht, wrote his /ibeslagOf 
or Aveshoy in seven languages. Hyde accounted this a mere fable ; but, 
if it be considered that Joshua Bar Bahlul compiled his Lexicon from other 
works then in existence, wherein he doubtless found this tradition, we may 
readily conceive that it had some historical basis ; and probably this account 
partly arose from translations of the Zend books into several languages, 
partly from certain books which existed under the name of Zoroaster in 
other tongues. 

Abu’lfaraj calls the language of Zoroaster a dialect of the Syriac or Chal- 
daic, which last he divides into the Aramaic, or the language of Aram, i.e. 
MosopoUimia ; into the Syriac, properly so called, or that of the countries 
between the Euphrates and the Mediterranean ; and into the Nabath^an, 
or that of the Assyrian mountains, of Irak and Chaldaea. The latter he 
pronounces to iiave been the language of Abraham and his ancestors, and 
also that of which Zoroaster made use with an admixture of the ancient 
Persic. 

Here Abu’lfaraj makes the language of Zqroaster an admixture of the 
ancient Persic and Nabathaaan or Assyria- Fhaldnic ; but the original lan- 
guage of the Zend books proves it not to have been -such, but to have con- 
tained more Iberian and Celtic than Chaldaic roots. It thcn‘fore seems to 
me that Abu’lfaraj alluded to the Pehlvi, into which the Zend books were 
first translated, which is actually an admixture of the Chaldaic and ancient 
Persian, as wc shall see, and prevailed in the countries bordering on the 
Aramaean dialect, probably also in a great part of Assyria. 

The Zend was the ancient dialect of the northern part of Media, and if 
it be compared with other unpolished tongues, as well ancient as modern, 
the same expression of nature will be every where discovered ; for the 
Zend consists almost of merely strong, acute, highly and variously ac- 
cented emphatic words, whose rhythm is as harmonious as the whole enuncia- 
tion is powerful. Most of the words have, therefore, something harsh and. 
full-toned, but at the same time many high-sounded and open vowels. 
Sometimes the interchange of vowels and consonants relieves the cnuncia- 
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lion ; but sometimes the vowels and consonants stand one after another in 
whole groups, by which the enunciation becomes either harmonious or 
grating. We must, indeed, place ourselves in another country, and in 
other times, to judge of tliis language, which has been dead for more than 
2,000 years. 

Two things determine the nature and the character of a language — its 
lexicon and its grammar : the latter conducts us to the principlCf the for- 
mer shews its fortn and application. But since the Zend was one of the 
ancient languages of upper Asia, we may presume that it had much in 
common with other Asiatic tongues ; its roots, however, arc more similar 
to the tongues of northern than of southern Asia. There arc, therefore, 
hut very few Aramaic roots in the Zend, but very many common to the 
languages which the Greeks called barbarous. 

The greater part of the Zend roots, in fact, appear entirely foreign, nor 
arc we able to assign them to anyone of the tongues hitherto known. But this 
arises from our ignorance of the most ancient tongues. What know we of 
the Scythian ? Yet it included a vast variety of dialects. I am too little 
acquainted with the Schivonic dialects to closely compare them with the 
Zend, and of the Celtic wc have but very few remains ; but by a particular 
collation of the two, I am induced to think, that a great part of the most 
foreign Zend words formerly existed in it. I therefore here restrict mvself 
merely to a collation of such words as individually exhibit their similarity to 
other known tongues. From these a conclusion to some of the rest may be 
drawn. 

Since, however, the Iberian belongs to the Celtic dialects, and the 
countries in which the Zend formerly predominated were neighbouring to 
Iberia, it is not surprising that it should have contained many Celtic roots. 
The resemblance of several Persian words to the German, which is still 
observable in the modern Persian, has long since been a matter of obser- 
vation : even the Persian grammar itself is formed more* after the genius of 
the Celtic than of the Aramaean. ' But a closer examination of the Zend 
partly explains the piienomcqon, for both Iberians and Celts came from 
Asia, and had one and the same original seat as the Medes and Persians. 

The Zend, however, has also many roots and other peculiarities in com- 
mon with the liatin, which are the results of a common source, not of the 
one being borrowed from the other. It has also striking analogies to other 
languages, as the following list will show : 

“ immortal,” from a, privative, and werj/i, merjAan, ” death, 
frail.” Lat. Jwor«, mortalu. Germ, morsch, , 

Emeshcj "immortal,” from e, privative, and meshe^ "a man;” on this 
principle such Latin words as elinguit are formed. 

Eptianm^ " without children,” from e and fitianmy " a son.” for 

tiic termination anm (and in') is the flexion and formation. 

Apienghanu seven sides,” from ap/en, ‘Seven,” siptem, sieben; 

and ghamy " a side, segment,” &c. 

Knetoed and enetoeshy " he knows,” from cnctcy " to know 

nnlus. 
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Eantere, " within,” inir4ty inter. Germ, inner. 

Beodo and Bcandao (in Pehlvi band), “ together,” " binding,” Engl, 
“band, bond.” Germ. band. 

Besh and bee, “ two,” bis (in Pehlvi du). Lat. duo, 

Beuad, “ he is.” Germ. bist. Lat. fuoyfui. 

Aste and Ashti, “ he is,” esi, ^irt. 

Bonem (the m is formative), “ a basis, a foundation, a bone,” &c. Heb. 
n33. Ar. Eng. “bone.” Germ. bein. 

Te (in Pehlvi), “ thou.” Germ. du. Lat. tu. 

Turn {m formative), “ thou.” Idem. 

Tatshe, “ this,” Germ, diet, diese. Engl. “ this.” 

Khresio, “one who shouts or calls loudly,” Germ, krcischcn. 

lleb. 113 Arab, • 

Khretosh, “ art, understanding,” nom. 

Krojd, “hard, unpolished,” crudut. 

Dedaete, dat, “ he gives ;” also daed, dat ; hence also dedaed, and dedaeie, 
as in Latin dedere from dare. 

Desmehe, “ the tenth.” Lat. decimut. 

Dehmo (Pehl. damn), “ people,” HfMi. 

Dentano, “ teeth dentes, Lat. ; tehne. Low Dutch ; dents, Fr. ; dientes, 
Span. 

Dbeshao, “ mischievous,” “ good-for-nothing.” Germ, dcbisch. 

Bogde, “ a daughter.” Tochter, Germ. 

Due, “two,” iva, duo. Germ. zwei. 

Duetao, “second;” zweile. Germ, 

Rasktem, “ being at rest, dead rastend. Germ. Engl, resting. 

Zamcoco (the z soft), “ race, family,” &c. Germ.^saanmag. 

Zemeno, “ the earth, fructified, sown ;” semen, Lat. ; saame. Germ. 
Stazanm{m formative) “a star;” astrum, Lat.; sterne, Germ. 

Fransk, “ free.” Engl. “ frank.” Germ, the same. 

Fre, “free.” Germ, /m. 

Fedre, “father;” vatcr. Germ. Pater. Wrsg. 

Yare, “ a year.” Gevm.jahre. 

Kerete, keretono, ** who does a thing ;” creo. Engl. “ create.” 

Makkshc (Pehl. magas), “ a fly ;” musca. 

Mad, “with,” ^ST«. Germ.??iit. 

Meshio and meshe, “ a man.” Germ, mensch. 

Verelete iFehl. vardan). “to bear, to lead,” ferre. 

Verethre, “ victorious.^’ Lat. ferettius, victor. 

Vedesh, “ one w'ho has a watchful eye.” Lat. videns. 

Vestan (Pehl. vust.) “ a disorderly mass, or multitude.” Germ, EngL 

“ waste.'* 

Vohu, “ void, empty.” Heb. lilD. 

Pate, “ a way.” Germ. pjad. Engl. path. 

Fade, “ a foot ;” pes, pedis ; Pied, old French. 

Peorim (Pehl. pardom), “ first,” primus, 

Thridnm {nm formative), “ the third,” tret, iria, r^U. 

Sepeanta, “wise.” Lat. sapiens. 

Virae, “life, bloom, blossom.” Lat. viror. 

Asiat. Jour. N.S. V ol. 2. No. (>. 
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Seuo (Parsi, sud) “ whole, hearty;” sanus, Engl, sound. Germ. 

sund, gcsund. 

Dureosko, long-living.” Germ, daurend. Engl, enduring. 

Huere^ ‘‘ the sun.” Heb. 

Menes^ " thought, mind ;” mem. Mente^ Ital.# 

The Zend, in its terminations and verbal forms, generally prefers vow els 
to consonants : of these e and o most frequently occur. Even w here a con- 
sonant should end the syllable, as d or /, in the third person, an e or 
generally the former, is commonly added, for the sake of giving more full- 
ness and harmony to the enunciation. All its vowels arc written, although 
it has no less than twelve vocalic characters ; but the final vowels are more 
significant in the nouns than in the verbs, since in the former they denote 
the cases, but in the latter merely keep the sound open. D, m, shj and 
even an (which is enumerated, however, among the vowels), are the con- 
sonants which are mostly found at the end of w^ords. 

The grammatical forms are very numerous, and at first sight appear 
irregular ; but amidst the numerous inflexions and nominal forms, the closest 
analogy to the genius of the Latin language may be perceived. The priva- 
tive or negative use of the preposition the manner of forming denomina- 
tives, and the arrangement of words, arc the same in both. 

* These examples might easily be collated with other coineidmr^, pariiciilarly with those furnished 
by the Sanskrit : they are» howeveri sufficient to call the attention of the philologer toa critical exami- 
nation of the Zendi the Pehlvi, and the Pars!, which in their ruder forms frequently enable us to trace 
the connexion between the Asiatic and European tongues more satisfactorily than the highly polished 
language of the Brahmans. That the whole four were cognate dialects, no one who has inspected them 
can diipute.«>Tran0tator. 


BAPTISM OF AN ASIATIC CAPTIVE. 

To THE Editor. 

Sm : Perhaps you may think the following fact worthy of record in your 
journal. I copy it from Burn’s Re^t. Eccl. Paroch. Mr. John Wcremoulh 
may have been the founder of some respectable English family. 

In the parish register of Bishop Wearmouth, occurs the following entry : 

March 27, 1695, a person aged about twenty years, a tawny, borne in the 
Bay of Bengal, in the East-Indies, and being taken captive by the English in 
his minoritic, was (after due examination of himself and witnesses) baptized, 
and named John Weremouth, by me, T. O., curate.” 
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THE ADVENTURES OF HATIM TAI. 

MR. FORRES! IN REPLY TO OITLCIIIX. 

To THE Editor. 

Sir : I trust you are generous enough to aiTord me an opportunity of saying 
a few words in reply to your correspondent Gulchin, who, in the last number 
of your Journal, favoured us with his opinions respecting my translation of 
the Adventures of Halim Tdi, You yourself say that Gulchin is “ a very able 
oriental scholar, and an old correspondent of the Asiatic Journal'* For that 
reason I feel myself called upon to speak, lest my silence should be construed 
into guilt ; otherwise I should have taken no notice of what he has stated on 
that subject. 

Gulchin says (page 68), a preface of six short pages is all that the trans- 
lator gives of his own, and enough too, for 1 scarcely know six pages of any 
work more full of mistakes.’* Now this is an assertion which, even if true, 
would have done little credit to the heart of any man. The preface is that 
part of the work for which I am particularly answerable ; and were it such as 
he describes it, I should of course fall into that state of contempt which it 
seems his object to procure for me. Such statements as the above ought to be 
accompanied with proofs. Gulchin should have pointed out at least one tnis^ 
take; and then he might have said poetically, if not philosophically, uno 
disce onmes'* But these loose generalities and sweeping assertions of his 
amount to nothing; and as I am not the most proper judge of my own per- 
formance, I shall take it kind of Gulchin if he will point out to me what his 
wisdom secs amiss in the said preface. 

He finds fault with iny quoting an anecdote from D’Herbclot in preference to 
Sadi. This is entirely a matter of taste; and in iny opinion, the story of the 
Frenchman is preferable to that of the Persian ; for reason good, it is much 
shorter. Its brevity recommended it to me, for I conceive the shorter a pre- 
face is the better ; and were I to give at full length all the good stories I possess 
respecting Hatim, heaven knows when 1 should finish. 

Gulchin next says, that ** European oriental scholars, whether from care- 
lessness or ignorance, are more fond of quoting from each other than of refer- 
ring to one of the most common Asiatic school-books.” For my part, as an 
European oriental scholar, I disclaim the charge; and Gulchin will find, if he 
chooses to look, that the few notes which I have inserted throughout the 
work are derived almost entirel}’ from oriental sources, but certainly not com- 
mon school-books. I maintain, then, that the preceding statements by Gul- 
chin respecting my work are unfounded, and I defy him to prove his asser- 
tions. In conclusion, let me recommend to his serious cogitation the following 
choice saying from the apologue which he has attempted to translate, “ preten- 
sion without proof can only lead to our shame.’* 

So much for Gulcuin’s talents as a critic: let me now point out to you how 
he ranks as translator of “ one of the most common Asiatic school-books.** 
He gives us what he is pleased to call " a real literal translation ’* of Sadi’s 
Bustan^ 11.20; and I must say, that his ideas of these things seem ex- 
tremely liberal. With him accuracy (which, by the bye, he admits my work 
to possess) appears to be a very secondary consideration. Take, for example, 
the following sentence thus rendered by him : ** The earth was parched with 
thirst, and the weeping clouds had again refreshed its soul with a heavy fall of 
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rain.” Here the beauty, the poetic beauty, of the original is entirely lost# 
Sadi hath it as follows : ** The earth had perished from thirst, and the clouds 
had been weeping over it till the zephyrs had again inspired it with life.” In 
the very next sentence, Gulchin commits a more palpable blunder, viz. 

The ambassador alighted at one of Hatim’s country seats, where he rested 
ns a thirsty person does on the banks of a rivulet.” It should be : ** the ambas- 
sador alighted at Hatim’s residence ; there he reposed, as the thirsty (traveller) 
on the banks of the Zindarud.” In the original there is nothing which can be 
countrif seat ; and the last word of the sentence, which GuLCHm 
renders “ a rivulet,” is the name of a river that flows from the westward 
through Ispahan. To proceed : Gulchin next says, “ the servants at this seat 
slaughtered a horse for his entertainment ; and gave him lapfuls of jewels and 
handfuls of gold.” In the original the matter is, “ Hatim spread for them his 
table, and slaughtered a horse ; he gave them jewels in their laps, and gold in 
their hands.” Now 1 would ask Gulchin what can be his object in deviating 
so far from the original ? If he is aware of his errors, why docs he call his 
production “a real literal translation?” I suppose he introduces the servaitts 
in the last sentence to save Hatim’s credit, but really the precaution is need- 
less. The story is much better as it is in the original, for Hatim is not out of 
character by acting as butcher and cook for himself and friends ; a thing not 
at all uncommon among the heroes of the olden times. I do not wish to occupy 
too much of your columns, otherwise I should have given you a retd tramla- 
tion of the apologue from beginning to end. As it is, I conclude with Gul- 
chin last sentence, which is, if possible, a greater failure than those which I 
have pointed out. He says, “ it behoves me to uphold a good name for libe- 
rality, though obliged to order, for that purpose, another favourite horse to be 
slaughtered.” This is a translation which charity itself must impute to inca- 
pacity. The sentence in the original runs thus, “ it behoves me to have my 
name for liberality celebrated throughout the w’orld, even at the sacrifice of my 
far-famed steed.” 

I have not the least idea who Gulchin is, and consequently can bear “no 
malice or ill will ” towards him. He attacked my work unjustly, and gave not 
a shadow of proof in support of his dictatorial assertions. I have exposed his 
translation in a more efficient manner ; and, for the correctness of my state- 
ments, I app.eal to the judgment of the “ Oriental Translation Committee.” 
Gulchin has the advantage of me in being anonymous, and, as it were, fight- 
ing under cover ; but he is welcome to the odds. In parting, I would advise 
him, as a friend, to ponder a little cre he give us more apologues from the 
Bustan, 

I am. Sir, &c, 

2, South Crescent^ Duncan Forbes. 

\Mh May^ 1830. 
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ON MR. RICKARDS* “INDIA.** 

We resume our review* of Mr. Rickards’ work, not, assuredly, witli 
any feelings of satisfaction ; for, however our character ns masters of ‘‘ the 
ungentle craft ** may be affected by the candour of the confession, it is n 
very irksome task to be compelled to deal a stern measure of condemnatory 
criticism towards a gentleman whose writings bear the very impress of sin- 
cerity. Whatever use may have been made of his statements by those not so 
honest as himself, no man can be less of a partisan than Mr. Rickards, so 
far, at least, as the internal administration of British India is concerned; 
for his opinion with regard to the almost exclusive cause both of moral and 
physical evil throughout our oriental dominions is perfectly unitpie, and we 
believe that he represents in his own person the whole sect that maintains 
that peculiar theory. We repeat our conviction, that he is sincerely per- 
suaded that he has succeeded in tracing every existing stream of vice and 
misery to the polluted well-head of land-taxation ; and in proving that but 
little more is wanting for the moral regeneration of our Indian fellow-sub- 
jects, whether Mahomedans or Hindoos, than to cleanse our hands from the 
contaminating stains with which our fiscal operations have incarnadined tiiem, 
and to seek for .some more healthful spring to supply the funds necessary for 
the maintenance of our dominion. 

But we cannot do justice to the purity of Mr. Rickards^ intentions with- 
out expressing our unaffected astonishment that a writer, who is always 
laborious, and occasionally acute, should sell himself into slavery under the 
yoke of a paradox, which not only leads him constantly into the most miry 
(lUtagmircs of absurdity, but betrays him, not unfrcMpiently, into unfairness, 
sophistry, and misstatements. We do not mean to say that he is conscious 
of such lapses; far from it: but a political theory, like a wife, must be 
taken for better or worse ; and a man must have a very uncommon share 
of candour and real greatness of mind, who, after he has appropriated one, 
can cast it off as soon fis he finds it inadeejuate to account for all the effects 
which he may desire to connect with it in the chain of causation. The 
difficulty of dissolving the union in question is, of course, vastly increased 
when the theorist has committed himself in print, lie clings, in that case, 
to his opinion with all the earnest pertinacity of an enthusiast; and the 
mind, thus heated, flings the colour of its own prejudice, not only over neutral 
facts, but those also, which, to an observer free from such prepossession, 
seem to wear a very different livery. It would be a sad pity, he thinks, to 
repudiate a theory so simple, and in so many respects satisfactory, merely 
because it will not endure the application of every test ; and it is little less 
vexatious, that the cause to which so many effects have been traced, by a 
process which seems perfectly unexceptionable, should be found not to be a 
universal agent. These feelings operate very strongly, however uncon- 
scious the party may be of their very existence. He strains a point, there- 
fore, here, conceals or distorts a fact there, and exaggerates circumstances 


* Sec p. 14. 
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in a third place ; sometimes “ laying the flattering unction to his soul that 
lie is pursuing the straightest possible path; and sometimes^ it may be, recon- 
ciling himself to what appears a slight and immaterial deflection, by resort- 
ing to that involuntary Jesuitism, which persuades him that it is lawful to 
advance the cause of truth even by the occasional use of the weapons of her 
groat enemy. We proceed to exhibit a specimen of the overt acts by 
which Mr. llickards has laid himself open to these strictures. 

He has himselfthrow'n down the glove of literary chivalry to all comers, 
and boasting of the manner in which his statements are borne out by docu- 
mentary evidence” and “official records,” dares his opponents to the most 
searching examination both of his premises and deductions. “ The facts 
advanced,” he says, “ are susceptible of the fullest confirmation. It will 
also be seen, that the author’s proofs are all drawn from the highest exist- 
ing authorities ; and which leave,' at the same time, no room to suspect 
either misstatement or exaggeration. Having laboured to give a candid and 
faithful account of our Indian systems, in the anxious hope that good may 
be tile result, prejudice, party zeal, or even misconception, can hardly, one 
would think, be ascribed to a statement where those, who may be supposed 
to lie adversaries to the present argumenl, thus bear ample testimony, as 
vi'cll to the universal prevalence of the evils it is here intended to describe, 
as to the fullest extent of the injuries they arc represented to inflict.” — 
Pp. I2I-2. 

So much for profession : now for practical illustration. 

Section IV., from p. 79 to p. 109, is devoted to the details of the various 
frauds and acts of extortion practised by one Causey or Cass Chi tty, a native 
servant of the collectorship of Coimbetoor, under the Madras presidency. 
We may remark, incidentally, that the malpractices in question arc not of 
a very recent date, with reference to the period at which the pressure of 
external difficulties w^as so far removed as to permit the several local govern- 
ments to devote a proper proportion of their time and attention even to the 
most important domestic concerns;* and that they were principally com- 
mitted at the expense of the Government, not to the injury of the people, 
as Mr. Rickards struggles to represent. But it is to the conclusion which 
he draws from the facts of the case, and to his version of the remarks of the 
Court of Directors upon it, that we desire to direct attention at present. 

The Court write : “ we cannot defer calling your particular attention to 
the .sontiments contained in paragraphs 124 to 13() of the valuable and im- 
portant report of the commissioners respecting the inefficiency of your pre- 
sent regulations for the prevention and detection of ab\iscs, and for the pro- 
tection of our native subjects. This position, unfortunately, does not rest 
exclusively upon the scenes of fraud, corruption, and oppression, which are 
exhibited in the report of the Coimbetoor commissioners. We have recently 
had under our review, in the judicial department, the flagrant acts of extor- 
tion u’hich have been perpetrated by the servants of the zillah court in the 
district of Canara ; and the following extract from the letter, which was 

* ** It was about the year lfl07 that the Internal state of the country began to take its due place In the 
•Ichberations of Govcriiinent.''— Mr. Robertson’s Pamphlet, p. 2C. 
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addressed to you by the Board of Revenue on the 1 1th of December 1815, 
clearly shews that the evil has not been confned to one or two pro- 
Vinces y hut that it is extensively prevalent throughout the territories 
subject to YOUR GOVERNMENT.* * It has of late too frequently been our 
unpleasant duty to bring to the notice of the Right Hon. the Governor in 
Council numerous instances of extortion, embezzleincnt, repeat»‘d malver- 
sations, and fraudulent combinations, on the part of the native servants 
employed in the administration of the various branches of revenue entrusted 
to our management; and it is with deep regret wo confess that there are 
not many districts the presidenov of fort st. geoioje which 

have not ^ within these few years pasty afforded the most tamen table 
proofs of the prevalence of abuses in this department of our native 
agency.' "* 

Such is the text, from which some peculiarity of mental organization, 
which we do not pretend to account for, enables Mr. Rickards to inter- 
pret as under, by way of introduction : 

“ When the report of the Coimbetoor commissioners was communicated 
to the Court of Directors, it drew from them the following remarks, to 
which the reader’s attention is particularly requested, since he will here find 
unequivocal proof that the case of Cass Chitty, far from being singular or 
isolated, is but a sample of the criminality common to every other 
province of the empire ; and for which no other cause is pretended to 
be assigned than the insufficiency of our laws— in other words, the princi- 
ples and operation of our financial and judicial system." — Pp. 1 10-J 1. 

Now, in the first place, it is one thing to admit that laws are inefficient 
for the prevention and punishment of offences, and quite another thing to 
suppose that tlie means which are unable to cheek crime, are necessarily the 
causes of its existence. Wc suspect that it is about as just to attribute 
extortion and embezzlement to our financial and judicial system, as to hold 
medical practitioners responsible for hydrophobia because they are unable 
either to eradicate the disorder from the list of ills which flesh is heir to,” 
or to arrest its actual progress. Does Mr. Rickards require any proof that 
crimes of the description referred to were abundantly rife in India ages 
before the East-India Company had any connexion with its laws or reve- 
nues ? If criminality had no deeper root than legislation, lawgivers would 
be pestilent vermin indeed; and we should not need to go higher than 
Moses in our search after the origin of evil. But if Mr. Rickards will 
refer to his authority again, he will find that neither the Court of Directors 
nor the Board of Revenue pretend to assign any cause whatever for the 
prevalence of such mal-practiccs. 

But we do not charge Mr. Rickards merely with inconsequential reason- 
ing; our charge against him is of a far graver character, and involves a 
misstatement so gross, as to be scarcely reconcilcablc with that singleness 
of purpose for which wc have given him credit. The Court of Directors arc 
borne out by the Board of Revenue in their statement that gross abuses 
have been extensively prevalent throughout the presidency of Fort St. 

* The italks arc Mr. Rickards^ the capitals our own. 
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George, or Madras. Mr. Rickards assumes, upon this authority, for he 
docs not, to use his own term, pretend to refer to any other source of in- 
formation, that criminality of the nature in question is common to every 
province of the empire.’* Leaving Bombay out of the question, the popu- 
lation of the territory subject to the jurisdiction of Fort St. George is to 
that of Bengal alone as fifteen to sixty. Now, if Mr. Rickards knew any 
thing of the administration of the provinces which are under the Supreme 
Government, he would know that it is morally impossible that any native 
otficcr of revenue or justice should play the “ fantastic tricks *’ of which 
Cass Chilly was guilty in Coimbetoor, and which would seem to be not un- 
parallellcd in the annals of malversation at Madras. In those provinces to 
which the permanent settlement has extended, the landholders arc as well 
aware of the exact limits of the stipulated demands of the state, as the 
Government of its claims upon the zemindars ; and the ryots, however they 
may suffer from the exactions of their immediate superiors, arc completely 
secured, even by that responsible interposition alone, from all hazard of 
being imposed upon by revenue officers — the zemindars would never allow 
interlo])ers to meddle with their milch-cows. In those districts where the 
settlement is still open to revision, there are too many opulent landholders, 
the native officers liave too little power, and the doors of the courts of jus- 
tice are too widely expanded and too much frequented, to admit of any 
serious abuses, even although the collector should be both deaf and blind 
to the peculation and extortion going on before his face. We do not know 
who the collector of Coimbetoor might have been, at the time when Cass 
Chitty was plundering both the Government and its subjects, nor of what 
persons the Board of Revenue was composed to which the collector was 
responsible ; but we cannot help entertaining an opinion that, assuming their 
honesty, they as richly deserved to be superseded for incapacity, as Cass 
Chitty to be punished for his villainy. We suspect that the incompetcncy of 
the European revenue-ofliccrs of the day must have had at least as much to 
answer for, with regard to the abuses practised by the native servants in 
every branch of the department,” as the insufficiency of our laws. We 
can never remember extortion and embezzlement being practised to any 
serious extent, where the European officer in charge of the collectorship 
was moderately vigilant and intelligent. 

But this is from our point. We charge Mr. Rickards with misrepre- 
senting the language employed by the Court of Directors. They never 
stated, as he asserts they did state^ that criminality, such as that which 
took place at Coimbetoor, was ** common to evefy other province of the 
empire.’* They did say that it was extensively prevalent under the presi- 
dency of b ort St. George, the population of >vhich was then as one-sixth 
of the whole empire. Yet Mr. Rickards has laboured ^‘to give a candid 
and faithful account of our Indian systems ;*' and these are the statements, 
to which “ prejudice, party zeal, or even misconception, can hardly, one 
would think, be ascribed!” Assuredly, there is no self-delusion equal 
to the spell which the demon of theory casts over his victims. 

Section X. treats upon the crime of dccoity, or gang-robbery, and our 
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unthor oxorts all liis in^’enuiiy to trace this Ibrni of o\il to the universal 
cau^^c — the revenue system Iiieh we have oilo[)te(l from tlie former niastcrfr 
ol India. “ "I'lie crime of deeoity," lie says, “ is of ^reat anti(jui(y in 
13en»’al, prohahly as old as the oppressions whirli oavo rise to it;” and the 
dreadful trade of the Pindarics is Imt a l»rancli of the same tree. Deeoity, 
liaAinn* been practised “ almost with impunity, tdl the year JS08,” was 

somen liat checked,” at that period, “ by the xi^ilance and activity of a 
maoistrate — Mr. Blacpdcre — who was a|)pointed to this express duty.” By 
liis exertions and «’ood management, some of the most notorious otlenders 
were seized, and xlealt with in a manner eommensuralc Axith the enormity 
of llirir otfcMices. “ lint dccoi/i/ ilttrlf tens not snpjirrssrdy* continues 
Mr. Ri(!kards, and lie proceeds to substantiate the allegation. “ Amoiip; 
the numerous complaints on record oj' the ooutinned v.\ istence of drtoi/t/^ 
it may be sudicient to quote one from the report of the third jud};e of the 
C‘alcutta Circuit, of the Phh June 1808.” This is reall\ loo bad. In 
1808, attempts xvere made to suj)press deeoity; there xvas partial suc- 
cess, but the criiiK! continued to exist: in proof of wliich xxt are faxoured 
x\'it]» the report of a jud^e of circuit, dated in the same year, and referriu”;, 
ill a great measure, as Mr. Rickards might have suspected, from the nature 
of gaol-deliveries in all lands, to offences committed at the close of 1807! 
And yet this is the evidence whicli our autlior has selected from the 
numerous comjilaints on record I” Mr. Rickards, moreover, being most 
anxious to inform the public with regard to the real condition of our pro- 
xiuccs ill that quarter of India, takes occasion to quote a report upon 
the general slate of the police in Bengal, submitted to government by Mr. 
Secretary Doxx'desxxTlI, in the year 180$). The essay under rex iexv bears 
the date of 18.‘10 ; so that the author, who has laboured to give “ a candid 
and faithful account of our Indian systems,” and xvho profcs^'Cs to collect 
all the facts on which he argues from tlie statements of those who may 
be supposed to be adversaries,” does not scruple to travel back ono-and- 
txx’cnty years for subject-matter xvdicrcxx ilh to xxcuve a moving narrative of 
a frightful slate of society.'^ 

But INIr. Rickards shall have the most ample justice dealt to him. IJedoe.s 
quote one authority of a later ilate, and xv'c give it vo} bafiniy and at full length. 

“ So late, moreover, as the 20th October 1824,* the Court of Directors, 
in their letter to the Bengal government, express tlicinsclves sorry to find that 
heinous crimes had been committed in the Lower Provinces in 1819 to a 
greater extent than in 1818. ‘ The number of dccoitics (they add) attended 

with torture or wounding, increased from 48 to 84 ; and the total number of 
dccoitics from 217 to 336. There was also u great increase of robberies and 
thefts of various kinds, attended with murder and wounding.’ 

“ Down, therefore, to the period here mentioned,* we have recorded proof 
of the continued existence of deeoity in the Bengal provinces to a most dis* 
tressing extent, notwithstanding all the measures and expedients which had 
been resorted to, for twenty preceding years, to suppress it.” 

• We beg that the osleiilatious manner in which Mr. Rickards refers to the year 11124 (merely because 
that was the date of the Court's letter) may bo observed. These observations really relate to a period 
five or six years earlier. 
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With ]Mr. Rickards* permission, however, we will not adopt his con- 
clusions, with respect to the failure of the said “ measures and expedients,’* 
till n e have examined how far they tally ^^'ith some tables which happen to 
lie near us for reference. 

No. 1. 

Total "ang-robbcrics committed in the Lower Provinces : 

Average of each year, from 180.‘i to 1807, inclusive, 1,481 


Ditto ... 

... ditto 

1808 — 1812, 

inclusive, 

9^7 

Ditto ... 

... ditto 

181S — 1822, 

inclusive, 

234 

Ditto ... 

... ditto 

1823— 1825, 

inclusive. 

18(5 


No. 2. 

Gang-robberies committed in Zillah Niuldcnh (where Mr. Blaquicrc was princi 

pally employed) : 


1803 ... 

... 1(52 

1819 ... 

... 23 

1804 ... 

... 130 

1820 ... 

... 

1805 ... 

... 1(52 

1821 ... 

... 11 

180(5 ... 

... 273 

1822 ... 

12 

1S07 ... 

... 154 

1823 ... 

... 11 

1808 ... 

... 329 

1824 ... 

... 10 

1809 ... 

... G5 




The inercjise which took place in 1810 was occasioned by a general 
gaol-delivery of convicted or notorious gang-robbers, n ho had been con- 
fined, up to that date, till they should give bail to take to other course*^’. 
That it was merely temporary a few figures will demonstrate. 

No. 3. 

Total gang-robberies committed in Lower Province? : 


1818 ... 

... 217 

1823 ... 

... 203 

1819 ... 

... 33(5 

1824 ... 

1825 ... 

... 201 
... 154 


We only possess the averages of the intermediate years, as given in the 
statement No. 1. \\ c would beg the reader to observe, that there were 

more than twice as many dccoilies committed in the )ear 1808, in one dis- 
trict alone, as in the whole of the Low^r Provinces in 182') ; and he will 
then be prepared to go along with Mr. Rickards, in lamenting that so little 
success has attended the measures and expedients whicli have been resorted 
to for suppressing the crime. 

So much for our author’s facts : now for the arguments which he employs 
in support of his favourite theory. If Mahomedan exactions in Bengal 
gave birth to decoity, our adoption of the Mahonredan system is a sufficient 
and obvious reason for its continuance under our administration. We need 
seek for no other cause.” It is a pity to spoil so pretty a process of rea- 
soning, but we cannot grant him his first postulate, and he will be pleased 
to remember that he has never attempted to prove, even after his own 
peculiar fashion, that Mahomedan exactions did create gang-robbery. 
He says, indeed, that “ throughout the whole period of the Mahomedan 
government in India, gangs of robbers infested every part of the country;** 
and that oppression and want first drove them to the jungle, where their 
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ranks continue to l)c recruited l)y tlic destitute and desperate of all castes.” 
But we confess that we do not belong to that solioo! of p!iiloso|)licrs who 
account compendiously for the existence of all crime, by ascribing it to the 
tyranny and extortion of rulers ; for, strange as it may seem, ^\'e have 
such an unfavourable opinion of human nature ('especially wlien it is ex- 
])osed, without any moral instruction, to the influence of a bloody and 
libidinous superstition), ns to believe that men would associate themselves 
in gangs for purposes of plunder, even if they had no government at all — 
even if revenue and tax-gatherers were not. Wc do not doubt in the Ica^l, 
that the Mahomedan government and gang- robbery were co-existent ; but 
unless Mr. Rickards mean to rely upon what has been called “ the 'renter- 
den-stceplc argument, he must take the trouble to render the relation 
between the assumed cause and the pnl])ablc efleet somewhat more manilesl 
than at present. Is Mr. Rickards accjuainted uith an> country, “from 
(^'hina to Peru,” in which plenty of people ma) not be fouml “ destitute” 
enough to prefer robbing their industrious neighbours to working for their 
daily bread, and sufliciently “ desperate” to take their chance for “ a short 
life and a merry one” — to wit, excitement and debauchery, at the ex[)ense 
of others, to-day, and the lOnglish gallows, or the Mahomedan stake of 
im])alemcnt, to-morrow ? Wc believe that wherever governments arc 
weak, listless, or unskilful with regard to the emj)loyment of the means 
which they possess for the suppression of crime, u ell-disposed individuals 
u ill find themselves extremely obnoxious to rol>bery and murder, alllioiigh 
the Mahomedan system of land-taxation may never have been heard of. 
And this propensit} to spoliation would be vei} little alfected, \ve opine, by 
any possible alUM’ation of the existing distrihution of wealtli. hor we 
cannot but fear that if Mr. Rickards, or any other ])lnlanlhropisi, possessed 
the power of bestowing upon e^ery individual native of India the means of 
maintaining Jiiinself in comfort by the honest sweat of his brow, plenty of 
raw material for the fornuition of gangs of robbers — very resjicctable in 
point of numbers— would be found ripe and ready, and only waiting for a 
relaxiilion of tlie vigilance of the ruling power, or the appearance of a 
loader of energy and entcrpriy.c. Hundreds u ould be eager to commence 
operations as soon as they had wassailed through the supposed donation. A 
Jnmdred thousand such ruffians iniglit be raised in a u cck in the streets of 
the large towns of India — men who arc certainly “ destitute and desperate ” 
enough for any enormity — men such as I’alstaff wished for when he was 
setting out on his exjiedition ; but men, also, wlio probably never held a 
plough, or paid a picc of revenue in their lives, and whose dilapidated 
fortunes and promptness to crime arc no more attributable to our adojitioii 
of the Mahomedan system than to the Institutes of Menu, or the laws of 
Lyeurgus. 

We have lately enjoyed an opportunity of conversing upon the subject 
of gang-robbery with a gentleman who resided, as an indigo planter, in 
the district of Rajshahye, at the time that the crime was most prevalent. 
He assured us not only of his conviction that decoity , as a system, was 
not occasioned by distress, but that the gangs were principally formed, in 
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tlic first instance, fiom natives of Oiide, or of our own Upper rrovinccs, 
who followed it as a jirofession. An unfavourable conjuncture of circum- 
stances, Avilli regard (o the comparative incapacity or supiucncss of the 
nia<,nstratc.s in those districts A\ hcrc the offence cliielly prevailed, afforded 
the original ro[»bcrs the cncoura/^cmcnt of inijiunity; those villages which 
harboured and victualled them were spared— food and shelter being taken 
as a commuted payment of black- mail;' but such a close connexion and 
constant intercourse with men follovying such a dreadful calling, and who 
were generally of the most licentious and profligate habits in other respects, 
naturally corrupted the \illagers, and rendered them, in the course of time, 
as merciless ruffians as their instructors. 

This yve believe to have been the process through which gang-robbery 
became a scourge to Lower Bengal in the l)eginning of the century. If 
it were owing to our “ adoption of the Mahomedan system/’ and 
the severity of the permanent settlement, why was there so marked 
an increase from ISO/) to 1808, many years after the one was adopted, 
and the other formed ? Why, again, has it been reduced, far below any 
former level, whilst the governors of India still adhere, in despite of Mr. 
Rickards’ denouncement, to the line of policy yvhich he states to liave been 
at once it« progenitor and nursing mother? ^^’c propound these questions : 
Mr. Rickards may ansyver them as he can. 

lie proceeds: “ meanwhile the existence of the evil is undeniable” (it 
i.s certainly an evil that one crime of violence and cruelty should he eoni- 
mitlcd, or one village plundered) ; ‘‘ our own records down to a late 
period 2 iroving it to be as prevalent^ and as tittle susceptible of remedj/y 
as in the da}s of Mussulman sway.” P. 21 1. Would the reader yvisli for a 
richer specimen of hardy assertion ? There is one in the same page, which 
yve shall illustrate by contrasting it, in a jiarallcl column, yvith the recorded 
sentiments of Sir 1 lenry Slraehey, yvho has retired many years from the 
Bengal ci\il service, of yvhich he yvas, perhajis, the most distinguished 
ornament; yvho had long ])ersonal acquaintance yvith the people, yvhom 
Mr. Rickards can only hayc seen through a telescope, yvhose pedestal yvas 
fixed at Bombay, and u hoso talents (if testimony to his merits be ncces- 
.sarv) arc spoken of by the historian of British India in terms almost of 
enthusiastic admiration, 

“ T have shewn in a former ch.aptcr, " The condition of the ryots neccs- 
that some improvement has taken sarily exposes them to extortion. ...To 
place in the stale of Bengal, and protect the ryots completely from this 
pointed out what I conceive to be its shocking opprtssion, this universal 
real cause; but the quotations I have robbery, of the horrors of wliicli, when 
given from officiai records prove, in- under the worst form, nobody in this 
controvertibly, that the ryots arc, quarter of the yvorld can form an ade- 
down to the j)rcscnt hour, as much qunte conception, we ought to have 
harassed, oppressed, and drained, as tribunals always accessible, without 
ever.”— Mr. Rickards, p. 2J4. trouble, without expense. This can- 

not be done ; at least it never has been 
done, though wc have done much ; 
compromises, therefore, take place. 
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Blit less und less cruelty is coiiiniittcd ; 
and, comparntivcly, the ryots under 
our goveriunent enjoy ease and happi- 
ness.** 

“ Perhaps in Bengal not many thou- 
sands of these robberies arc committed 
in a year ; and none of them arc at- 
tended with extreme cruelly — very 
little beating even: but before our 
courts were established, the number of 
these robberies which took place every 
year was much greater, and they were 
often attended with imprisonment and 
whipping.’* — Sir II. Strachcy*s “ An- 
swers to Court’s Queries,** Judicial 
Selections^ vol. ii. p. 51). 

Snell is the language of a gentleman far beyond the reach either of fear 
or favour, and than whom no man li\ing Ims spoken more unpalatable truths 
regarding the actual errors and defects of the Company’s administration.* 
]\Ir. Iliekards would seem to Imvc overlooked his evidenee, and a vast 
number of other passages which we could point out to him, in his exami- 
nation of the highest existing authorities.” But there is something so 
peculiar in the moral vision of our author, lliat ho can see and understand 
nothing which does not make for the conlirmation of his tlieory; and when 
once he has laid his hand upon a circumsianee or slatement that ajipears 
calculated for a joist or pillar of the goodly fabric which he hfis reared 
W'ith so much labour, he sjiares no pains in cutting and shaping it for his 
purpose, Jn this respect, the bed of Procrustes m as but a type of his opera- 
tions; and his own opinion, at least, of the power of his saw-mills and 
machinery must be very high, for tlierc is scarcely a fact by the side of his 
jiath that he does not attempt to make useful. Some of the materials, how- 
ever, thus pressed into his service, arc any thing but tractal»le or seemly 
when built into his patch-work edifice ; and many of them stand out, in 
salient crookedness, as remarkable rather than ornamental components of 
the building. We proceed to exhibit further specimens of Ihe peculiarilics 
of the essay under review. 

Mr. Rickards remarks, at page 210, that our dnroghas, or police-olTieers, 

appear to have been vested w'ith powers c<|ual to those of a justice of 
jieace in England and the observation is invidious, because he proceeds to 
descant upon their unlitncssfor their situalions, their particular crimes, and 
general bad conduct, forgetting that our Government had no alternative 
beyond employing the native agency that was in existence, or abandoning 
the country to the deceits. They could not pass a regulation compelling 
their subjects to become moral and trustworthy, and lit instruments of 
police. But as ]Mr. Iliekards boasts that his proofs arc all drawn from 

* Sir Henry Strachey penned the remarks which we ha\c quoted In and the experience on which 
they were groiiiidcd wasacciuircd at a still earlier date. It would lie a very easy matter to ])rove tliat there 
has been agreat cliange for the liettcr, in every respect, since heqmtted Indi«i; that the ryots, especially, 
have inor® knowlcilgc of their rights, and arc more prompt and dclci mined in asserting them. 
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ilie existing autliorilics,” it is somewhat strange that he should never 

have hit upon the following passages, which we have selected from Lord 
Hastings’ Minute of the 2d of October 1815 : to whatever duties, 

indeed, a slipendiary police has, in any country, been found equal, it may 
safely l)e asserted that the Thanadary system will not have failed in their 
performance. Its officers have every incitement to activity which exists in 
similar establishments elsewhere, while the checks against supineness arc, 
perhaps, suj)erior ; the same exclusive notions of profession prevail among 
them, and they have all the most thorough conviction that their continuance 
in office and means of livelihood depend upon the satisfaction they may give 
to their superiors in the discharge of the duties entrusted to them. As far, 
indeed, as my observation has yet gone, I have seen reason to be perfectly 
salisjwd with the efpeieney of the Thanadary system in itself.” 

A darogha bears about as much resemblance to an English justice of 
peace, as the latter to the Ijord Chief .Justice of the Kings lleneh, or the 
Hrand Jnfjuisitor. He cannot fine, flog, imprison, nor even commit for 
trial. He is the mere ministerial officer of the magistrate, and when the 
latter superintends his subordinates with moderate vigilance, the exploits of 
the worst darogha must be confined to malpractices and peculations of the 
most petty descrijjtion. 

At page 138 will be found the following remarks upon the zcinindary 
form of settlement, strictly contradistingnishedy as a reference to the 
context u'ill demonstrate, from the ryotwary system, as established at 
Madras. The practice, Mr. Rickards asserts, of holding one r}ot respon- 
sible for the defalcation of his neighbour, is common to both arrangements. 
‘‘The junima of a province being fixed, the collector is naturally anxious 
to realize it in into, to establish his credit with Government and the l{e\e- 
nue Board. 'I'hc tchsildar knows that if he is backward in the realization 
of his portion, he is liable, not only to the anger of the collector, but to 
loss of j)Iacc. 'rhesaine feeling pervades all the inferior collectors.* Per 
fas a lit nefas, the revenue is accordingly collected ; and when defaulters 
(unnot pay, it is tahen from those who can.” 

We arc most anxious to avoid harsh language, but an assertion so strong 
and unqualified can be met but in one manner : the revenue is not collected 
per fas ant nefas f but, in the vast majority of instances, with a degree 
of consideration not often found in the business of tax-gathering, even in 
(’hristian lands; and the balances due from defaulters arc never made good 
at the expense of others, in any part of the presidency of Bengal. 

At p. (> 1, et infra^ Mr. Rickards dilates upon the suflTerings of the ryots 
under the exactions of the zemindars. He refers to several authorities, the 
latest of which is a report dated in August 181 J — his essay being published, 
as we said before, in 1830! 

At p. 60, ct infra y our author instanees the oppression which the ryots 
of Kistnaranipore (properly Kishenrampore) had experienced at the hands 
of the Talookdar, and quotes their petition, which, as usual in such cases, 
contains much exaggeration and much absolute falsehood : for a Bengalee 

♦ There are no uiferior collectors, except under very pccubar circumstaiicce of attachment, &c. 
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never thinks the simple truth suHiciently stroiif^-. Rut he forgets to mention, 
or was not aware, that all the wrongs complained of were most cllectually 
redressed more than five years ago ! 

These specimens might be multiplied to any extent. The whole of Sec- 
tion VI 1., for instance, is unfair and sophistical to a degree for Avhieli avc 
are at a loss to find a parallel. Mr. Rickards has so far improved upon 
himself, however, under the stimulus, perhaj)s, np|)liod by Mr. Robertson 
at pp. 41-2 of his pamphlet, as to condescend to notice the measures that 
wore adopted in 1820, to remedy the abuses which disgraced our early 
administration of a part of the Upper Provinces, A\ith rcsj)ect to sales of 
land for arrears of revenue. I'hese sales Avere often grossly fraudulent, 
and contrived by the officers of the several collecUAiships, who Avcrc subse- 
(jucnily, through their agents, the principalpurchasersat the auctions ; Avhen, 
it is too true, that large and very valuable estates Avere often sold for the 
recovery of trifling or even fictitious balances. In the first volume of his 
AA'ork, in a note to page Mr. Rickards gibbets the evil, as a fact of 
almost incredible enormity, Avithout the most remote hint that steps had 
been taken, nine years before the date of lus publication, to redress the 
Avrong. He has had the grace to supply the omission, after the former mis- 
representation has had a tAvelvc month's run; but he has done it in a manner 
AA'hich proves hoAv much against his Avill the concession has been AATung from 
him. lie speaks of the regulation Avhich appointed a special commission 
of imjuiry and redress in the folloAving terms : 

The benevolence of the intention is manifest in this, as in various other acts 
and documents of Lord Hastings’ administration ; but it may be questioned 
how far it was either just or politic to re-disturb proprietary rights and posses- 
sions, which our own laws, for a series of years, had in many instances created, 
in others sanctioned, and in all rccogni/ed. The original robbers (for they de- 
serve no better name) may have appropriated the lands above described in utter 
contempt of the undeniable rights of lawful proprietors ; but if it be an axiom 
of civil jurisprudence, that the injustice of the original appropriation docs not 
affect the justice of the tenure, provided it has been sanctioned by the state, 
or permitted to acquire the qualities of security and transference,* it may be 
apprehended that this regulation, however benevolently intended, is more 
likely, in its operation, to be considered another act of arbitrary poAver than 
of retributive justice : in other words, an attempt to remedy one system of 
confiscations by actually legalizing another.f It is true, that the Bengal 
Government proposed, and even ordered, that compensation should, in all 
these cases, be given to the party dcsseised, proportioned to the value of his 
interest in the property resumed.^: But who were the parties to settle and 
adjudge compensation ? Persons who neither knew, nor ever can know, the 
real value of the property to be resumed and who, in addition to the errors 

♦ The sanction never was other than tacit, and evcai that was broken in upon, from time to time, by 
decisions of the regular courts of law in favour of oustcfl individuals. A\’itli regard to the second limb of 
the hypothesis, we have made particular in(|uincg, and have learned from the best authority, that the 
land so fraudulently obtained was, almost without exception, in the hands of ** the original robbers.” 

t On the contrary, it was universally regarded by the native population (always excepting “ the origi. 
nal robbers ”) as an act of considerate and paternal justice. 

I Mr. Rickards would not liave spoken in this light and incidental manner of the smallest peg on 
which he could have hung an accumtion. 

S The special commissioners have been carefully selected from the very best public officers of the 
government ; men of old standing, and of long acquaintance with revenue and judicial details, and who 

certainly 
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of i'^orance,'^ may often finil it impossible to satify its possessors by any thing 
like^an equitable pecuniary consiticration, for the loss of what they arc often 
more attached to tliaii to life itself.” Pp. 164-5-6. 

Mr. llicknrds has .seen it stated, by Sir John Malcolm and others, that 
proprietors who are in possession of lands which tlieir ancestors Inivo culti- 
vated for eenliirios, cling to them Avith as much pertinacity ns to life ; and 
lie thinks, therefore, Avith great judgment, that the same feelings and asso- 
ciations must operate Avith ecpial force upon men Avho deserve no better 
name,” to u.sc his OAvn expression, than that of robbers,” and Avho had been 
but a few years in possession of their booty ! We shall hear next of a 
highwayman being more attached to the purse which he had filched than 
to life itself!” 

We cannot give our OAvn estimate of the transaction, as a avIioIc, in 
belter language than that employed by Mr. Robertson. It is griitifying to 
knoAA’ — as avc do from this and other sources — that the grievance has ceased 
to exist: 

“ Now, though under every circumstance of palliation, such as mutual igno- 
rance, and the ‘ regni novUas! there may remain much to be reprehended in 
the supincncss of the functionaries under whose administration such abuses 
flourished, still it must be remembered, that it w:is by another set of func- 
tionaries, of the very satne profession, and not by any ddlclantc reformers, 
that these enormities were detected, recorded, patiently investigated, ami 
thoroughly redressed.” 

** Governments, like individuals, arc liable, of course, to err ; but to 
acknowledge error, and to repair it, as the Bengal Government in this instance 
did, of its own spontaneous impulse, and at a considerable expense, is an act, 
if not of great intrinsic merit, at least of rare occurrence in the history of pub- 
lic grievances.” — Pamphlet^ pp. 48-9.f 

III the former ])art of this tcaIcaa', avc remarked at some length upon the 
exclusive character of the cause to Avhich Mr. Rickards attributed the 

slavish submission and moral dogeuoratioii” of the poojilc of India. A 
very superficial glance at his essay will suflice to convince the reader that 
AVC have not misroprescnled the position Avhich he has taken up. He de- 
picts, for example, in colours of the most glaring description, the maimer 
in Avhich the revenue Avas administered by our Mahomedan predecessors, 
and proceeds to assure us tliat he has drawm but a sketch of that state of 
society in llindostan, of ichich demoralization was the inevitable re- 
sult!' . . . “ At the bottom of all this evil, is the revenue or (iiiaiicial 
system of India, either introduced by the Musulmans or continued from an 
earlier ago, and handed dowMi Avilhout variation in all its main features and 

certainly couM form a pretty shrewd guess as to the value of landed property ; bosides, they were always 
at liberty to call in the aid of n.*!!! ve .isscshors to determine such questions. 

• This laiigiiage is civil when addressed lo such men as Messrs. Christian, AVilberforce Bird, G. 
Wardo, and others. 

t Mr Rickards says, elsewhere, of the fraudulent alienations in question, though the evil was, as 
before explained, attemptwl to Iwremedieil by Reg. I. of 1H21, it is to be apprehended, that act. like 
many others of the same dweription, will only avail to testify the good intentions of its authors, without 
producing its desired eflhet,” dii. P. S?91. If he had taken the trouble to make the most hasty inquiries 
in the proper quarters, he would have learned that Reg. I. of 1831 had prixluced, and was yearly pro- 
ducing, Us desired elTect ” to the full extent contemplated. Here is more candour ! But it is easier to 
apprehend tluui to comprehend these matters. 
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principles to the present hour. It is this system wliicli, to my mind at least, 
affords a clue to the mazes of Asiatic despotisms;* to the chief distinctions 
of character observable between the inhabitants of the eastern and western 
world ; and a full answer to the fallacious reasonin^^ founded on the sup- 
posed immutability and castes of native Indians/ 't Of the social virtues 
of native Indians, we sec daily as much as can reasonably be expected ; 
and of their vices, as much as can easily be accounted for, from the nature 
of the governments under which they have so long groaned. ’'J Here 
then is a state of society arising out of the financial system of the Ma- 
homedans, which we have condescended to make the basis of our own. 
Like the root that beareth gall and ivonnwoody it has fixed a curse on 
India, bitter as the lot of Israel, for ailopting the abominations of Ca- 
naan.’'§ There are numerous other passages to the same effect. 

Now, the cause of which demoralization is the inevitable consequence, 
which is at the bottom of all the evil that finds a place in Indian society, 
which is sufficient to account for all its vices, and which is the very root of 
bitterness and misery, clearly leaves no room for the operation of any 
other agent in the work of depravation. After the strictest search, wc 
cannot find that Mr. Rickards even alludes to any concurrent cause of de- 
moralization ; he mentions caste but to ridicule it as “ a weak invention 8f 
the enemy,'" to account for consequences which have flowed from their own 
tyranny and extortion ; and from one end of the essay to the other, idolatry 
and superstition are never referred to as having contributed, in the slightest 
degree, to the moral debasement of the people of 1 ndia. 

Y et there are not a few ydulosophers, and those quite as deep and acute 
as Mr. Rickards, who, in their speculations upon ethics and human nature 
in general, have assigned to religion the first place among those agents 
which influence the minds of men for good or evil. And all have agreed in 
denouncing superstition (which Dr. .John.son defines as reverence of beings 
not proper objects of reverence — false worship ") as the deadliest foe to 
human happiness, and the most insuperable obstacle to social improvement. 

“ Atheism," says Lord Bacon, leaves a man to sense, to philosophy, 
to natural piety, to laws, to reputation; all which maybe guides to an 
outward moral virtue, though religion were not : but superstition dismounts 
all these, and erecteth an absolute monarchy in the minds of men.” Such 
being the acknowledged general tendency of the influence excited by this 
mighty moral engine, it only remains that we should assign to the religious 
creed of the Hindoos its relative place among false worships, both as an 
active principle of evil, and as a dead weight of depression upon the mental 
energies of its votaries ; and we shall submit our estimate in the language 
of a man who, though a prelate, was assuredly no narrow-minded bigot, 
but a Christian in the true sense of the word — mild, liberal, and unpre- 
judiced — whose knowledge of men and manners was not confined to one 
land, to the profession of one form of religion, or to one age of history ; for 

* Mr. Rickards’ due loses something of its value when we consider that thl^system ” has never been 
introduced into some of those Asiatic countriesi where despotism prevails in a far more unmitigated form 
than in Hindostan. 

t Pp. 45-4ri. % P. aw. § P. 51. 

AslatJour. N.S.Vofi. 2. No. (5. 
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pliilosopliy had spread her amplest page, and whom the kindliest 
feelings towards his fellow creatures had qualified to read that page aright 
We speak, of course, of the lamented Bishop Ileber, whose death at the 
moment when he had just entered upon a career that promised to be so 
gloriously useful, is perhaps the most mysterious dispensation of that Provi- 
dence, whose thoughts are not as our thoughts, nor his ways as our ^vays, 
that the present times have witnessed. 

“ But of all idolatries which I have ever read or heard of, the religion of the 
Hindoos, in which I have taken some pains to inform myself, really appears to 
me the worst, both in the degrading notions which it gives of the Deity ; in 
the endless round of its burdensome ceremonies, which occupy the time and 
distract the thoughts, without either instructing or interesting its votaries ; In 
the filthy acts of unclcanness and cruelty, not only permitted but enjoined, 
and inseparably interwoven with those ceremonies ; in the system of castes, a 
system which tends, more than any thing else the devil has yet invented, to 
destroy the feelings of general benevolence, and to make nine-tenths of man- 
kind the hopeless slaves of the remainder; and in the total absence of any 
popular system of morals, or any single lesson which the people at large ever 
hear, to live virtuously, and do good to each other.** Journal^ vol. ii. p. 384. 

If Mr. Rickards’ theory be true, this damnable idolatry has been per- 
fectly harmless ; it must either have been productive of good or of no effects 
whatever. If all the vices of which the Hindoos arc guilty can easily be 
accounted for,” by a reference to ‘‘ the nature of the governments under 
which they have so long groaned,” the worship of devils, with all its conse- 
quences, ns detailed by Bishop Ileber, can have taken no share in the 
promotion of immorality and crime. If the revenue or financial system of 
India be at the bottom of all the evil which floats upon the surface of 
society, or lies deeply concealed, though with no less real vitality in its 
bosom, then a principle of mischief and misery, powerful beyond all paral- 
lel, must have remained dormant and inoperative for centuries. We cannot, 
nor will the public, believe this. Mr. Rickards, by attempting to prove 
too much, has laid himself open to an “ argamenhmi ad ahsardum^' 
from a rude collision w^ith which his beloved paradox comes off in a very 
shattered condition — shorn, at least, of half its strength. 

7'he error, into which Mr. Rickards has fallen, is the more remarkable, 
because he elsewhere speaks of Christianity as having greatly contributed 
to humanize and enlighten the inhabitants of modern Europe. Strange, 
then, that he should not perceive the tendency of an antagonizing cause to 
produce an opposite effect ! He alludes also, in a passage w hich we have 
quoted, to the curse inflicted upon the Israelites for adopting the abomi- 
nations of Canaan.” They were God s peculiar people, and as they en- 
joyed special blessings and favours, so they were subjected to a special 
punishment for the idolatrous worship into which they fell, in spite of 
repeated warnings and judgments of a milder nature. But does it appear 
to Mr. Rickards that the Canaanites escaped unscathed ? Leaving out of 
consideration the vengeance executed upon them by the hands of the 
Israelites, as an especial interference of the Creator to vindicate his own 
honour, does Mr. Rickards think that no punishment was involved in that 
infatuation and brutal hardness of heart, wdiich led them to sacrifice their 
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children to demons ; or in that excess of licentiousness^ >Yhich nothing but 
acquaintance with the manners and customs of modern idolaters would 
render credible to a Christian reader ? Do not those features of their cha- 


racter, which have been handed down to us, authorise us to believe that 
all the vices which disgrace human nature, and render it miserable, were 
on a proportionate scale ? And is not such a state of society a curse ? and 
though the arm of the true God be never openly bared in these latter days, 
for the punishment of those who have deserted Him, does not such 
blindness bring along with it its own penalty, in every age and quarter of 
the world, in the shape of vice, and its inseparable attendant, misery ? 
He who ordered the sequences of cause and effect, has not, most assuredly, 
neglected to make provision for the terrible recoil of idolatry upon the 
heads of its votaries ; and wretched as the effects of temporal tyranny un- 
questionably arc, we cannot persuade ourselves that they are to be set in the 
balance with the consequences resulting from a religion, which seems to be 
the most abominable that the perverseness of man ever devised. Mi*. 
Rickards has certainly not done this, but he has only avoided it by allowing 


the latter no weight whatever. 

We cannot close this article better^ 
author’s sincerity in his own words: 

“ I avail myself with pleasure of 
the opportunity which the question af- 
fords me of adding my unreserved be- 
lief, from a careful examination of the 
records of the India Company, which 
have been printed and circulated in 
four large folio volumes — for the use, I 
believe, of tlyiir servants abroad-^from 
the ability displayed in those records, 
and //le anxious disposition uniformly 
expressed to promote the welfare of 
their territorial possessions^ that the 
East-India Company will be found to 
be far the best organ or instrument that 
his Majesty’s government can employ 
for the future political administration 
of that country,**— JWr. Rickards' evi- 
dence before the Commons, 


than by raising a monument to our 

** In the great commercial towns of 
India, the three presidencies for ex- 
ample, the despotic power of the go- 
vernment is in some respects con- 
trolled. The King’s courts of justice, 
besides the protection afforded by their 
judicial acts, are wholly independent 
of the government. They interpose 
a mediatory influence between prince 
and people ; they have the power to 
reverse many of the decisions of the 
former ; and the consciousness of such 
power being always present and alert, 
will naturally restrain many of those 
arbitrary proceedings which occur with- 
out hesitation beyond the limits of its 
jurisdiction. Commerce, moreover, it 
has always been customary to assess 
more lightly to the public revenue 
than agriculture, whence those favour- 
ed spots not being subject to so un- 
cuiiti oiled a power, or so grinding a 
system of taxation as thai which ertsshes 
every vital spark of prosperity in the 
interior, have gone on to verify the 
description given in the preceding ex- 
tract of their rapid improvement.” 
ilfr. Rickards' Essay, 

“ III this way, twenty-one millions 
sterling are annually drawn from the 
sweat and labour of an impoverished 
people, by as grinding a system of taxa* 
tion as ever was inflicted on the human 
race, A system, alas! in which we 
* look for judgment but behold oppres- 
sion, for righteousness but bAold a 
cry' ” Idem,, vol. i. p. 656. 
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THE INDIAN AllMY. 

To THE EniTUK. 

A MOST deceitful error has for many years kept its place in the India llegis- 
ter, which the proprietors may, by reading this, be induced to rectify in their 
next publication. In the table of pay a rupee is represented as 2s. 6d., whereas, 
when I left Madras, it was worth but Is. 8^d.; and this, and even less, has 
been the rate of exchange for years ; so that a cadet and his friends are in- 
duced to believe that he will receive as an ensign £22, 10s. per mensem instead 
of i^l5. 7s. 6d. ; a ditference of nearly £90 per annum to officers of the 
lowest rank ! The ensigns have lately been the worst-used, though the most 
enduring branch of the service. Would any man who knew a sword from a 
musket, suppose that ten lieutenants, including adjutant and quarter-master, 
were too many for a corps of 700 men ? men who, without European officers, 
are as useless as a steam-engine without steam — and yet these ten have been 
reduced to eight, half of whom, with most of the five captains, are absent on 
sick certificate, furlough, and staff*. However impolitic, there would have 
been no injustice in this reduction had officers already in India been exempted 
from its effects, and not reduced, like Sisyphus, to toil again to the height 
they had before obtained. To exemplify this, look at the Madras 24th : an 
ensign of seven years* standing, three as first, is now only second ; and in 
another regiment arc two ensigns of six and five years* standing, who, after 
starving nearly four years in Burmah as first and second-ensigns, returned to 
Madras as third and fofirth ! This vexatious cruelty, which might so easily 
have been avoided, and which might even 7ww be rectified (as has been done 
with regard to the native officers by Lord Bcntinck), has, I am convinced, a 
most injurious effect. Young men, before zealous and well-disposed, living in 
hope, now get indifferent and careless, give up studying the language, and take 
to shooting, billiards, &c. &c. The same good faith that the natives have in 
our government, ought we to have in our honourable employers ; for^nce landed 
in India, to return or embrace another profession is next to impossible ; and 
toil on we must, until relieved by the cholera or the Russians. By the bye, are 
you aware that £15. 7s. 6d. is the inducement held out for gentlemen to pass 
an examination in Hindustfinni, and the same sum for Persian ? not given in a 
lump, so that you can hand it over as a present to your nioonshee, but in six 
monthly instalments of £2, lls. each ! The dictionary alone costs nearly this 
in India. How is an ensign to pay for a moonshce and books, in addition to 
his mess, house, servants, clothes, and Military Fund ? and yet every half- 
year they get the customary te/g (reprimand) for 7\ot knowing the languages ! 

These few remarks I trust will find a place in your Journal. The Directors 
I know are deeply concerned in the welfare of their army, but in the multipli- 
city of business must occasionally overlook these minor affairs, until brought 
fairly before them in a publication like yours. Memorials are out of fashion, 
as, if successful at home, they may not be complied with ip India ; witness the 
fate of those regarding the 1824 organizations at Madras — it is hard that the 
kind intentions and orders of the Directors should be frustrated tAere. 

Your very obedient servant, 


London, April 2Mh, 1830. 


Fairplay. 
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11 O O S T U M AND S O O II R A B ; 

EPISODE OF THE SHAH NAMUH.” 

A TRANSLATION of the episode of Roostum Zaboolee and Soohrab, 
from the great epic or historical poem of Firdousee^ into English verse^ 
has just reached us.* It is executed by Mr. Wm. Tulloh Robertson, of 
the Bengal civil service, and printed at Calcutta, being a remarkably good 
specimen of Calcutta typography. 

English readers need not be so entirely ignorant of the Homer of Persia 
as they commonly are, for parts, and even' the whole, of the S/ia/i Namuh, 
have been translated into English by different hands. The translation of 
poetry, however, from one language into another, especially from an 
oriental to an occidental tongue, is a seriously difficult if not impracticable 
task. A close translation will appear harsh and repulsive to an English 
reader, whilst, on the other hand, a free version will be denounced by the 
Persian scholar as Bentley denounced Pope’s Iliad: “ a very pretty poem, 
Mr. Pope, but you must not call it Homer." 

If our readers choose to contrast a literal and a free version of the very 
piece before us, they may take the prose translation of it given in our 
Journalf some years back, by Gulchin, with the spirited versification of the 
episode by Mr. James Atkinson, of Calcutta 4 the former is admitted, we 
believe, to be faithfully rendered ; the latter is acknowledged to be too 
paraphrastic : the former will be scarcely endured by a mere English reader, 
the latter will not fail to have admirers amongst those who can be prevailed 
upon to read it. 

We select as an illustration of the remarks we have made, a passage 
from the episode, part of the description of the combat between Roostum 
and his son Soohrab, in the respective translations of Mr. Atkinson and Mr. 
Robertson, premising that neither is very close, but the latter by far the 
closest, to the original : 

Sohrab bestrides his prey. 

Grim as a lion, prowling through the wood. 

Springs on a fallow deer, and pants for blood. 

His lifted sword had iopt the gory head. 

But Rostam quick, with crafty ardour, said : 

** One moment hold 1 what, are our laws unknown ? 

“ A chief may fight till he is twice o’erthrown : 

The second fall his recreant blood is spilt. 

‘‘ These are our laws, avoid the menaced guilt.” 

Proud of his strength and easily deceived, 

The wondering youth the artful tale believed. 

He left the place, and wild as wind and wave, 

(Forgetting all the prudence of the brave), 

Plunged in the dark embowering forest near. 

And chased till evening dim the mountain-deer. 

Atkinson’s translation. 

* Roostum Zaboolee and Soohrab, from the History of Persia, entitled Shah Namuh, or Book of 
Kings, by Firdoosee. Translated into English verse, with the original text annexed; notes, plates, and 
an Appendix. By WilUam Tulloh Robertson, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Establishment. Calcutta, 1829. 
Thacker and Co. 

t See Ariat, Joxirn, vol. xl. xii. and xiii.. 


% Published at Calcutta, 1814. 
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Again he hurled him down ; again depressed ; 

And like a tiger pounced uponhis breast. 

As when some leopard, in a mountain-pass. 

Waits for its prey, and bounds on some wild ass. 
Soohrab, in warmth, his glittering dagger drew. 

To sever Roostum’s trunk and head in two. 

But Roostum saw the weapon with alarm. 

And cried out to Soohrab to stay his arm. 

“ Hold, lion-captor ! thrower of the noose. 

And wieldcr of the sword ! your grasp unloose ! 

** From you the secret must not be concealed, 

“ That our laws are as different in the field 
As my religion differs from your creed : 

** For he in wrestling-match who may succeed, 

“ Who, underneath, a warrior’s head may thrust. 

And dash his back the first time to the dust, 

“ Must not behead him, though involved in feud ; 

But if a second time in fight subdued. 

The victor cast his foe and keep him down, 

** He gains a lion’s name and reaps renown. 

Then, only then, he may his head divide : 

By such a rule let us our conduct guide.” 

Thus Roostum sought to evade the Gorgon’s fangs. 
And thus escape from death’s appalling pangs. 

Young, brave Soohrab his senior’s counsel heard : 

But though as false and treacherous as absurd. 

Still he, as great as good, suspecting nought, — 

First, by the prowess which his spirit wrought, 

And, secondly, the fortune of his fate ; 

And, thirdly, his magnanimous estate, — 

Believed the falsehood, in an evil hour. 

And straight released his captive from his power. 

His prey at large, he hastened from the place, 

And bounded o’er the plain at such a pace, 

With such a range, that he, the mountain-deer 
Permitted to pass on, in its career. 

Mr. Robertson’s translation. 


The reader will suspect, and justly, from this comparison, without help 
from the original, that into the latter translation many exotic terms and even 
ideas are imported, for the sake of the rhyme; and that in the former, too 
great condensation, or curtailment, has altered tlie features of the onginal. 
The episode occupies about 1,650 couplets of the SAaA Namuh ; Mr. Ro- 
bertson’s version extends to upwards of 1,900, and Mr. Atkinson's to 
only 716! , 

We cannot speak in high terms of commendation of Mr. Robertson's 
versification: it is by no means calculated to please a fastidious ear, as the 
aforegoing specimen will show. Still lie deserves our thanks for his endea- 
vour to familiarize us with the beauties of a piece, which is described by a 
competent judge as one of the greatest efforts of Firdousee's genius," and 
%vhich the poet himself describes pathetically as 

'-JT ^ ^ 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Ilo^al Asiatic Society^ May \sL — A general meeting was held this day; the 
Right Hon. Chas. W. Williams Wynn, M.P., president, in the chair. Various 
donations were laid before the meeting, from Mrs. Skinner, Col. Broughton 
(acting secretary), Col. Briggs, MM. Paravey, Klaproth, &c. &c. 

Charles Elliot, Esq., late resident at Delhi, was elected a resident member. 

General Count Paskevitch Erivanski ; Mons. Alexander Korosi de Csoma 
(now in Tibet); the Abbe Velanti, of Malta; Dr. Christian Lassen, of Bonn; 
and M. Reinaud, of Paris, were elected foreign members of the Society. 

Lieut.Col. Henry John Bowler and Major Alexander Anderson, both elected 
the 17th of April last, and Charles Maijoribanks, Esq., elected on the 20th 
of June last, having made their payments and signed the Obligation Book, 
were admitted members of the Society. 

A further selection of the letters of Sir William Jones was read : in the 
last of those read to-day, dated 20th October 1792, be expresses his hope to 
see the fourth volume of the Researches printed before he left India, and the 
fourteenth, at least, before bis death. 

May \bth , — The general meeting of this Society was held this day; the 
Right Hun. the President in the chair. 

Donations were presented from Sir George Staunton, Mr. MTarlanc, and 
Professor Reuvens. 

Washington Irving, Esq. was elected a foreign member of the Society. 

The paper read at this meeting was from the pen of Col. Tod, and was en- 
titled ** Observations on a Gold Ring of Hindu fabrication, found at Montrose, 
in Scotland.” 

The ring, the subject of this essay, is in the possession of the Countess of 
Cassilis. and was dug up on the fort hill near Montrose, on the site of an 
engagement occasioned by the landing of the English during Mary’s minority 
and absence in France. The ring bears the miniature Lingam and Yoni, of 
Hindu adoration ; round and over which is wreathed the serpent ; on either 
side is the sacred bull, with the hump on the shoulder, a feature which caused 
the whole design to be mistaken for the arms of Mar, supported by the 
winged wiverns^ or griffins, under which supposition it was purchased by the 
late Miss Erskine, of Dun, from whom it came into the possession of its 
present noble owner, who having shewn it to Col. Fitzclarence, that gentleman 
obtained her Ladyship’s permission to submit the relic to the inspection of 
Col. Tod. After suggesting the reasons which occur at first sight of the ring 
for pronouncing it to be of Hindu origin, the author observes that he by no 
means precludes others from indulging the idea that it belonged to one of those 
“ Giant Getes ” from Scania, who found their graves in some of their de- 
scents upon Scotland. In support of this hypothesis, may be urged the 
similarity of religion once prevailing among all the tribes who peopled Europe 
from the East, as well as in India and Egypt ; in proof of which he adduces 
the existence of exactly the Same symbols as those upon the ring in the ruinii 
of Pompeii, of Passtum, and of Cortona, as well as in various parts of 
France. The remainder of the paper is principally occupied with the argu- 
ments for ascribing a common origin to the Indo-Scythic martial raced of 
Indio, and the early colonists of Europe. In conclusion, the colonel observes 
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that the ring is a relic of singular curiosity^ even had it been found upon the 

plains of India. 

The thanks of the Society were returned to Col. Tod for his essay. 

The president announced that the Society’s anniversary meeting would be 
held on the 7th of June. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Society^ of Keiv South W ales— At the anni- 
versary meeting of this Society, in October last, the president, Sir John 
Jamison, delivered an address, which was a comprehensive report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, and the state of agriculture and horticulture in the 
colony, for the past year. 

He began by some remarks upon the best modes of clearing the ground and 
felling the forest timber, and on the preceding harvest, which suffered much 
from drought, which being the third season similarly visited, has considerably 
impoverished the colonists. This circumstance affected the sales of the small 
dealers, and ultimately the merchants, whose stores remain glutted, and the 
graziers’ stocks cannot find purchasers. These causes, and the reduced prices 
of wool, have rendered money so scarce, that cattle and sheep have sunk 
to about one-third the price given for them two years ago. Agricultural 
labour, he observes, is improving; the hoe gives way to the plough, and 
deep ploughing of old worn-out tracts brings up new soil. Several additional 
bread-corn grinding steam'Cngines continue to be erected in the principal 
towns, for converting wheat into flour, and thereby saving it from the ravages 
of vermin. 

The tobacco plantations increase, and the returns arc so profitable, that, in 
the last season, dry as it was, thirty tons of excellent quality were grown, 
dried, and cured, on five estates. Sir John says that, “ in favourable seasons, 
the cultivation of tobacco will be found more profitable at 6d. per lb. in leaf, 
than wheat at 10s. the bushel ; and if the cultivation of tobacco is encouraged 
in the colony, with a certainty of a rewarding price in the British market, in a 
few years we shall be able to load several ships with cured leaf for manufacture 
in England.” 

The cultivation of sugar has decreased, chiefly through a deficiency of the 
means of manufacture. The growth of the poppy is exuberant, and Mr. 
Potter McQueen has engaged a well-qualified person to make opium on his 
estate at Segenhoe. 

The cotton plantations flourish. Sir John quotes some letters from com- 
petent judges in England in testimony of the superior quality of the New 
South Wales, judging from samples only : they think it worth from 8d. to 9d. 
per lb.. Sea-islands being Is. to Is. 8|d. But we find, from a sale at Liverpool, 
of three bags of New South Wales cotton, brought by the ship Amethyity and 
the first importation into England, that it fetched lOJd. to ll|d. per lb. It is 
described as of good colour and clean, of a long and strong staple, and of 
silky texture. 

The olive trees have made wonderful shoots and growth towards bearing. 
Sixteen varieties of the most improved European olive trees are in the govern- 
ment garden ; some of them brought by Mr. M*Leay only three years ago, 
are upwards of twenty feet high, and bearing fruit. " If the quantity and 
quality of its fruit,” says Sir John, ” keep pace with the promising growth 
of the tree, its introduction must soon become a blessing to the colony.” 

The vineyards, though neglected, are sufficiently flourishing to shew that 
the soil and climate art extremely favourable to the growth of the grape. The 
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ignorance of the colonists in its mode of culture, and in the manufacture of 
wine, is the sole cause of the backwardness of this branch of industry. Sir 
John urges the extensive culture of the vineyard, as more profitable than 
many other agricultural pursuits ; he is confident its produce will be abundant 
and of excellent quality. 

The breed of horses is improving so much, that “ for beauty, points, swift- 
ness, and bottom, the Australian horse must soon stand unrivalled in the 
southern hemisphere, and become a valuable property in the £ast-lndia 
market ten young horses were embarked for Calcutta in September. 

The details respecting the improvement of the colonial sheep and the 
quality of the colonial wool are highly satisfactory. Sir John quotes a London 
letter, which stales that “ what Saxony was twenty years ago. New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land now are, with the incalculable advantage of 
carrying on their operations by natural, instead of artificial means ; for it is 
already clearly demonstrated that the purest Saxon fleeces, some of which 
have been only three years in the colony, progressively increased in fineness 
of staple, and generally in their fulling qualities, from the eflbet of climate 
alone.” Sir John thinks that British manufacturers of woollen cloth, with their 
patent machinery, ought to be encouraged to emigrate to the colony ; and 
that government should patronize the fine cloth made from Australian and 
Tasmanian fleeces, in preference to that manufactured from German and 
Spanish wool. 


VaHIKTIES. 

The Interior of Southern Afriea , — Some interesting extracts from the jour- 
nal of Mr. A. G. Bain, a Cape colonist, who recently travelled into the Cafler 
country, northward and eastward of Graafi* Rcinet, are given in the South 
African Advertizer ; we subjoin a condensed statement of their contents. 

The object of the journey was commercial, coupled with a strong desire of 
exploring the country. The traveller was joined by Mr. B. Blddulph, at Gra- 
ham’s Town ; and their plan was to take the nearest route through Caffcrland 
to the river Uinzoomvobo, thence to travel north-easterly till they made the 
latitude of Natal, then to penetrate to the north-west, and return by the Be- 
chuana country, which would enable them to fill up part of the extensive blank 
in that portion of the map of South Africa. 

They entered Caflerland by way of Trumpeter’s Drift, with two bullock 
waggons, seven horses, and five Hottentots. After passing through a beautiful 
country, and crossing the Fish, Beka, and Keiskama rivers, they reached 
Wesley ville, a missionary institution of the Methodists, of which Mr. Bain 
speaks in high terms as reflecting great credit upon those who conduct the 
establishment: what was only three years ago a miserable Caffer kraal, is now 
a handsome village, vying in size, neatness, and cleanliness, with one in Eng- 
land. On approaching the Ky river, the travellers were appalled with the 
aspect of the rugged hills which surround it, and which seemed impracticable 
for waggons. “ After a winding descent of five hours,” Mr. Bain says, “ we 
reached this noble stream, where the stupendous mountains rising in perpendi- 
cular grandeur from its rocky bed, give to the scenery an awful sublimity sel- 
dom to be found in African rivers, and seemed to bid defiance to our egress 
from the abyss we were plunged in ; however, we found a tolerable road up the 
opposite bank,” Here they were joined by some other travellers. They paid 
their respects to Hinza, one of the most powerful Caffer chiefs, or kings as 
they are sometiines called, who was busied in an office not quite consistent 
jisiat.Jour. N.S.Vol.2. No.6. Z 
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with regal dignity, according to European notions, namely, assisting in the 
slaughter of two oxen. As a mark of his royal favour, he sent the travellers 
a piece of beef well-rolled hi c^w-dung, d la Caffer. These people have an 
almost Hindu predilection for "the excretions of the cow. It is a maxim with 
them that covv-diing improves all things; and their granaries are hollow cavi- 
ties dug in the centre of their cattle-kraals, with several inches of the urine of 
the cattle at the bottom, which, in the opinion of a Caffer epicure, adds a 
delicious flavour to the grain. 

Leaving king Hinza, who was very friendly, and whom the traveller des- 
cribes as a most athletic man, a model for a Hercules, and passing the resi- 
dence of Vosaiiie, king of the Tambookies, they crossed the Bashie, Urntata, 
mid other .small rivers and halted for some days at the kraal of a Caficr chief 
named Nogasie, during which an affray happened between Nogasic and a 
jicighhouring chief, nnincd Gohoos, who had traced some of his stolen cattle 
to one of Nogasie’s kraals. 

I'hc country through which the travellers had hitherto passed was undula- 
tory, though not mountainous or rocky, uniformly covered with the finest pas- 
turage for cattle, presenting a long continuation of verdant fields, surpassing 
any thing of the kind to be found in the colony, every where thickly studded 
with Caffer kraals, with numerous herds of horned cattle in the finest condi- 
tion, abundance of milk, excellent crops of Caffer and Indian corn, porn- 
|)ions, beans, &c. : on the whole, the people appeared hapfiy and independent. 

Ill two day.s’ further travel, they came to the beautiful wood of Ignooba, 
near the country of Faco, king of the Amapondas, which is rugged, and ex- 
tremely difficult for waggons. On their arrival at the king^s kraal, there was a 
kind of festival to celebrate the housing of the corn, which concluded with a 
dance, which Mr, Bain thus describes : The men, to the number of several 
huiulreds, stood on one side, armed with clubs, painted and ornamented in a 
most frightful manner. An equal number of women stood opposite to them, 
not qmte naked. Men and women advanced towards each other, in a regular 
but apparently confused manner, the women clapping their hand.s, stamping 
with their feet and screaming; the men brandishing their clubs, and throwing 
themselves into attitudes at times elegant, but often grotesque and beastly, and 
at the same lime singing. The most exact time was kept, and the rougli bass 
of the men was sometimes very fine. The sound of the whole made the 
valley ring, and the earth seemed to tremble with the tremendous stamping ; 
the perspiration ran in streams down their distorted bodies, the effluvia of 
which was by no means grateful, and the paint from their faces found its way 
ill copious daubs to their lower extremities.” 

During their residence in Faco’s country, the travellers made impiiry res- 
pecting some supposed descendants of Europeans, said to he residing amongst 
the Amapondas; but they could procure no confirmation of the report. 

I'here is a marked difference between the Amaponda and the Caffer, the for- 
mer being much smaller, but decidedly superior in point of .symmetry. The 
dress of the two is different, “ A Caffer lady is generalfy enveloped from the 
neck downwards in the ample folds of a large ox-hide, with a triple row of 
brass buttons down her back ; on her head she wears a cap like a grenadier’s, 
the beads on which cost her husband several head of cattle; whilst the less 
wealthy Amaponda dame waddles about in a scanty unadorned cloak of the 
same stuff, and content with the simple head-dress which nature has bestowed 
upon her.” 

Two short days’ journey from Faco’s kraal brought the iravellcrs to the 
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summit of the Uinzoomvobo mountains, where an appalling prospect burst 
upon their sight. “ Hills o’er hills and Alps on Alps,” with the majestic 
stream (lowing 2,000 feet below the precipitous height on which they stood. 
Though appalled, the travellers were not daunted ; they “spanned out” be- 
tween two mountains, and choosing what seemed the most practicable descent, 
taking every precaution to prevent the waggons upsetting, making roads where 
necessary, they succeeded, after two days’ labour, in getting to the bottom of 
the frightful mountain, and in reaching the eastern bank of the Umzoomvobo. 
Here they remained for several days, repairing damages, and exploring the 
country for a north-eastern passage. Correct situations of every place of 
consequence were laid down, the result of which, Mr. Bain says, “ will make 
a complete revolution in most of the old maps of Caifraria.” They found 
that the Umzoomvobo, or Sea-Cow-bed, is the St.John’s River of Commodore 
Owen, though in older charts, the Ky is honoured with the name of the St. 
John’s. It is a noble river, and is navigable by vessels of small burthen to the 
spot where they crossed it, about eighteen or twenty miles from its mouth. 
“ It abounds with hippopotami, and its precipitous banks arc fringed with ele- 
gant trees of various descriptions, many of which arc unknown in other parts 
of the country. The soil is perhaps the richest in southern Africa, as every 
vegetable production is of a gigantic growth, the grass being in many parts 
from ten to twelve feet in height, and never less than two, to the great annoy- 
ance of travellers.” 

Having discovered a passage up the ascent in the eastern bank, the travel- 
lers proceeded slowly, being obliged to cut a passage through the thickets. 
They travelled six days in a N.E. direction, crossing with difficulty several 
rivers, till they came to the foot of the Umzoomcoola mountains, which 
formed a complete barrier to their further progress that way. They traversed 
the country of Snaam, king of the Amaclasahie ; the natives shewed evident 
signs of terror, which was removed by conciliatory presents. When arrived 
amongst a tribe called Mujalcc, they received alarming intelligence of the 
advance of the hostile army of Maqiiabic, a powerful chief, who had been 
subdued by the late Chaka, whose death had released Maquabie from thraldom, 
and he was now commencing his murderous career at the head of a numerous 
horde. Ilis progress was marked by murder and rapine ; the natives were 
flying in all directions, and Mr. Fynns, who had lately been in company with 
our party, had been robbed and routed by this chief. The travellers were now 
ill an unpleasant predicament : they were, moreover, in want of food, and 
glad to devour the carcasses of their cattle that died through eating bad grass. 
They endeavoured to cross the Umzoomvobo about fifty miles above the place 
where they had forded it, but they found this “ frightful ” river received the 
tributary streams of four others, each presenting a barrier more terrible than 
itself, below their confluence. After a fortnight spent in fruitless endeavours 
to find a road, they were forced to return to the estuary of the Umzoomvobo, 
and scale the steep mountains which they had descended with so much pain. 
The whole country was in a state of consternation ; the natives were flying in 
all directions before the all-conquering Maquabie, so that they could scarcely be 
induced to aid in making roads. “These people,” says Mr. Bain, “ arc great 
cowards, and not worthy of such a fine country as they are blessed with : 
the very name of Chaka or Fetchanie (Maquabic’s horde) will set them flying, 
without attempting to check the invaders.” 
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CIUTICAL NOTICES. , 

The Picture of Indian Geograpificalt Uisioricalt and Descriptive. In Two Vols. 

London, 1830. Whittaker and Co. 

A very neat, well-compilcd, and tastefully decorated delineation of India, which, at 
the present juncture, is likely to be very acceptable. It “ is intended,” says the author, 

“ to furnish a general sketch of the country, as well to those who are to visit it, or who 
are in it, or have returned, as to those who merely wish for information ; and it appears 
at the present time, because it has the greater chance of being read.” 

The first volume opens with an introductory chapter on the general character of 
India ; the succeeding chapters treat of its geographical position, its shores and rivers, 
the provinces, the mineralogy and soil, climate and seasons, scenery and vegetation, and 
zoology ; concluding with a sketch of the out-settlements, llie second volume com- 
prehends the early history of India, and of the European power in that quarter, the 
British territorial progress, the native population, and the towns. 

Where the author has been indiscreet enough to stray from the historical into the pole- 
mical path, he discovers, that which is too coiTimon in England, a lamentable ignorance 
of Indian politics. 

Minutes of Evidence taken heftyre the Select Committees of both Houses of Parliament 

appointed to inquire into the East-India Companjfs Affairs^ and the Tratlc between 

Great Britain and the EasUindies and Chhia, London. Parbury and Co., and 

J. M. Richardson. 

This, we believe, is an accurate reprint of the evidence on the important question now 
pending before the Legislature. As the official copies of the evidence are scarce and 
expensive, the present publication is acceptable. 

The Pilgrim* s Progress; with a Life of John Bunyan* By Robert Southey, Esq. LL.D., 

Poet Laureate, &c. Illustrated with Engravings. London, 1830. Murray. Major. 

It is certainly not one of the least remarkable signs of the times, that the work of 
John Bunyan, a tinker and enthusiast, whose ** despised name ” Cow'per, when he 
praised him as the 

Ingenious dreamer, in whose wcll-tolcl tale 
Sweet fiction and sweet truth alike prevail, 

dared not mention, lest it should move a sneer,” should now be ushered into the world 
in all tlie pomp of typography, edited by a poet laureate, and published by Mr. Murray ! 

Far be it from us to insinuate that Bunyan is a writer unworthy of the distinction 
thus conferred upon him. On the contrary, it is only his subject, which repels the bulk 
of readers, that has prevented his Pilgrim* s Progress and Holy War from being ranked 
amongst the best specimens of allegorical composition by our early writers. As it is, 
both works have been exceedingly popular, and not in this country alone ; for, strange 
as it may seem, the former has been greedily devoured by the Romanists (the character 
of Giant Pope being omitted) ; and Dr. Southey says, “ I believe there is no European 
language into which the Pilgrim's Progress has not been translated.” 

The Life of Bunyan, in the present edition, chiefly extracted from the memoirs of 
his own history in his singular work, entitled “ Grace abounding to the Chief of Sin- 
ners,” is a very curious piece of biography. It forms a new chapter in the history of 
the human mind. The extraordinary mental sufferings and selfjpcrsecution, as well as 
the strong natural talents, of the individual, are shewn in very strong relief. The biblio- 
graphical details respecting the work furnished by Dr. Southey are extremely curious ; 
and wc must not omit mention of Mr. Martin's two exquisite pictures, “ The Valley of 
the Shadow of Death,” and The Celestial City,” nor of the numerous wood-cuts, 
all of which arc e.xcellcnt. 

On the whole, wc make no doubt that by Dr. Southey's efforts and those of the artists, 
honest John Bunyan will find his way into Uic hands of those, who will discover in him 
merits for which he has not hitherto bad credit with the great world. 
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Cmstable's MisceUanyj^Life of Sir William Wallace, By John D. Garrick. Two Vols. 

Edinburgh, 1830. Constable and Co. Hurst, Chance, and Co. 

The biography of the renowned Sir William Wallace, or ** William of Elderslie,** 
is intimately connected with the history of Scotland at one of its most interesting pe- 
riods. Mr. Garrick has investigated the extraordinary career of the Scottish hero with 
the patience of an antiquary and the precision of an historian. His life of ** the last 
freeman of an ancient people" will be read with great interest, and will form an indis- 
pensable companion to Sir Walter Scott’s ** History of Scotland.'* He has not curtailed 
the fair proportions of the hero in the portrait he gives of Wallace's personal qualities : 

His visage was long, well-proportioned, and exquisitely beautiful ; his eyes were 
bright and piercing ; the hair of his head and beard auburn, and inclining to curl ; 
that on his brows and cye-lashcs was of a lighter shade ; his lips were round and full. 
His stature was lofty and majestic, rising the head and shoulders above the tallest man 
in the country. Yet his form, though gigantic, possessed the most perfect symmetry ; 
and with a degree of strength almost incredible, there was combi^ned such an agility of 
body and fleetness in running, that no one, except when mounted on horseback, could 
outstrip or escape from him, wlien he happened to pursue. All-powerful as a swords- 
man, and unrivalled as an archer, his blows were fatal, and his sliafts unerring." 

A Comjiendiom German Grammar , with a Dictionary of Prefixes and Affixes^ alphabet 
tkally arranged^ according to the recent investigations of J, Grimnit and other distin- 
^lished Grammarians. By A Bernays, author of the German Poetical Anthology. 

This is, perhaps, the smallest, most condensed, and best arranged grammar ever 
published. It is, in short, a simplified syllabus of the language, drawn up by an ex- 
perienced teacher for the use of his pupils, so adapted as not to burthen the memory, 
whilst the laws and peculiarities of the language are distinctly pointed out. We may 
safely adopt the language of the author, and say that the book, notwithstanding the 
smallness of its size, contains all which belongs to the province of grammar, and which 
a student may require, till he is able to peruse native grammarians." 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

The Rev. Mr. Medhurst, a missionary to the Chinese on Java, who generally speak 
the very peculiar dialect of Fokien province, so long ago as 1823 had prepared a Dic- 
tionary of it. Being encouraged by a gentleman of the British factory, who lately 
visited Java, to hope that the Hon. Company’s Representatives in China would cause 
it to be printed at their press, Mr. Medhurst has resolved on re-writing the Dictionary, 
and adding many quotations from Chinese authors, witli the explanations in Fokien ; 
also various phrases and idioms peculiar to that dialect. In this form the work will 
make two volumes octavo. 

Dr. Morrison’s Vocabulary of the Canton Dialect is nearly printed. 

The Grand Signior has signified through the British ambassador, at Constantinople, 
his permission for the grammar of the Turkish language, preparing for the press by 
A. L. Davids, Esq., to be dedicated to his Highness. This, wc believe, is the only 
instance of a European work obtaining the patronage of the Osmanli sovereign since 
the days of Maliomed II., the conqueror of Constantinople, to whom Francis Phi- 
lelphus dedicated some Latin Odes. 

Professor Neumann, of Munich, is about to leave London for China, with a view 
of studying the language and literature of that city on the spot. The Royal Aca- 
demy of Berlin has placed at his disposal 1500 thalers for the purchase of Chinese 
books. 

Mr. Julius Mold is about to publish at Paris some fragments on the Zend lan- 
guage and the religion of Zoroaster, in conjunction with Mr. Olhausen of Kiel. 
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PA.ULIAMKNTAllY PAPERS. 


SUPRKME COURT OF JUSTICK, CALCUTTA. 


Further returns (in addition to those given in the Asiatic JourruU vol. xxviii. p. (>’‘2,24.5), 
of tlie emoluments of the officers in the King’s Courts in India, have been transmitted 
from India, and printed by order of tlie House of Commons, 5th February last. 

A letter from the judges of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, dated March 1829, ad- 
dressed to the secretary of the Board of Control, refers to an acc^l>anying return of 
their own salaries, and states that, doubting whether the House of Commons may not 
have meant to inquire into the emoluments of the barristers and attorneys of the court, 
they had included those persons in their requisition ; but none of them had made 
returns, and the judges did not think the intention of the House so clear as to authorize 
them to resort to compulsory proceedings. 

Tliey add, that the returns shew that there arc fees charged in some of the offices, 
allowed by fonner judges of the Court, but not set forth in any table of fees, nor esta- 
blished by any rates of the Court. Deeming it desirable, as far as possible, that no fees 
should be taken which are not included in some publislied letter, they had formed 
several. 

They observe that the emoluments of the registrar considerably exceed what the 
judges had previously supposed them to be. But the duties of the registrar include two 
distinct offices, perhaps the most important in the w'holc court, that of registrar in the 
Court of Equity, and that of registrar in tlie Ecclesiastical Court. In the event of the 
present registrar, who is a person of much ability, leaving the court, a separation of the 
two offices would probably be found necessary, and the judges doubt whether the emo- 
ments of either would be more than sufficient to induce barristers in India, of adequate 
ability and experience, to undertake it. 

'I'he fees and emoluments of the dillerent officers arc as follow ; 

The Reffistrar, 

Return of the average net annual profits (deducting office establishment and expenses) 
of J. W. Hogg, Ksq., Registrar on the equity, ecclesiastical, and admiralty sides of 
the court, during the years 1825, 182G, and 1827. 

As equity registrar salary S.Rs. 5,586 

fees, &c.... 88,695 

... S.Rs. 85,281 

As ecclesiastical registrar... salary S.Rs. 1,862 

fees, &c... 77,006 


As Admiralty registrar...... sal ary S.Rs. 1,862 

fees, &c... 715 


78,868 


2,577 


Annual average....... S.Rs. 166,726 

The Receiver. 

Return of the net profits of the same person as receiver, viz. salary, nil, commission 
and fees, S.Rs. 8,842. 

Return of the annual net profits of Geo. Money, Esq. as master in equity, accountant- 
general, and keeper of the records, on an average of two years, 1827 and 1828. 

As master salary S. Rs. 7,278 

net fees, &c. ... 66,487 

... S.Rs. 73,760 


As accountant-general fees, &c 10,447 

As keeper of the records ... ditto 4,696 


Annual average S.Rs. 88,703 

Clerk the Crown and Protkonotarff. 

Return of the annual net profits of W. H. Smoult, Esq, clerk of the Crown and 
prothonotary, on an average of the years 182.5, 1826, and 1827, viz, salary, nU.: 
net fees, &c., S.Rs. 61,303. 

Sworn Clerk. 

Return of the annual net profits of John Wheatley, Esq., sworn clerk, on an average 
of the years 1825, 1826, and 1827, viz., salary, nil.; net fees, &c. S.Rs. 54,795. 

Clerk of the Palters. 

Return of the annual net profits of U. O. Dowda, Esq., clerk of the papers and 
depositions, and recording clerk, on an average of the years 1825, 1826, and 1827. 

Salary S.Rs. 3,724 

Fees, &c. .34,584 


...S.Rs. 38,308 
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Parliamentary Papers, 

Examiner and Sealer, 

Return of the annual net profits of E. Maenaghteii, Esq. as examiner and sealer, on 
an average of the years 18S25, 18£2C, and 1827. 

As examiner salary S.Rs. 4,0.55 

fees, &c... 9,55J5 

... S.Rs. 13,(>08 

As sealer fees, &c 8,800 


22,408 


Sheriff'. 

Return of the annual net profits of the sheriff, for the years 1825, 1826, and 1827. 

Salary S.tts. 1,117 

Emoluments 12,274 

...S.Rs. 13,391 


Counsel for Paupers. 

Return of the annual net profits of Richard Marncll, Esq., as counsel for paupers, on 
an average of the years 1826, 1827, and 1828. 


Salary S.K. 6,703 

Fees 1,022 

... S.Rs. 7,725 


Attorney for Paupers. 

Return of the annual net profits of Mr. C. G. Strcttcll, as attorney for paupers, for 

the last three years. 


Salary S.Rs. 4,469 

Costs 2,317 

... S.Rs. 6,786 


Clerks to the Judges. 

Return of the net annual profits of the three judges* clerks, for the years 1^26 and 

1827. 

Salaries S.Rs. 8,379 

Fees, Ac. 25,406 

... S.Rs. 33,785 

Intcrjrreters and other Officers. 

Returns of the net annual profits of the principal interpreter and Persian translator, 
the second interpreter, foreign interpreter, crier, interpreter to the chief justice, 


Ac. Ac. 

Principal interpreter and Persian translator.. S.Rs, 6,257 

Second interpreter 1.3,243 

Foreign interpreter..... 3,7(X) 

Crier, appointor, and tipstaff.....^ 5,518 

Interpreter to the chief justice 9.30 

Interpreter and tipstaff to Sir E. Ryan 2,400 

Tipstaff to Sir J. Franks ! 931 

Interpreter to ditto 1,0(X) 

Clerk to the grand jury 1^00 

Gaoler 2,992 


State (f Business. 

State of business on the equity, ecclesiastical, and admiralty sides of the Supreme 
Court, from 1800 to 1827. 


— 

Equity. 

Ecclesiastical. 

Admiralty. 

Total. 

Decrees. 1 

1 

1 Orders. 

Sentences. 

! 

Orders. 

1 

! ! 

Probates, &C. 

1 

Sentences. 

* Orders. 

1800 

6 

244 

2 

164 

107 

— 

1 

624 

1814 

28 

449 


249 

190 

2 

43 

961 

1827 

63 

2,187 

3 

5(55 

288 

1 

32. 

3,140 


iy0 Parliamentary Papen, 

State of business on the plea and crown sides of the Supreme Court, from 1774 (the 
establishment of the Court) to 1828. 


Prothonatory’s Office. 


— 

Plaints filed. 

Writs, &c. 

Orders. 

Judgments. 

Causes for trial. 

Total. 

1774 

55 

55 

- 



110 

1784 

1,267 

1,504 

652 

199 

98 

3,720 

1794 

860 

759 

777 

219 

165 

2,780 

1804 

611 

799 

503 

144 

93 

2,150 

1814 

829 

896 

525 

223 

120 

2,593 

1828 

1,163 

1,007 

1,312 

529 

263 

4,274 


Writs returned to the SherifT’s Office, from 18CX) to 1828. 

1800 845 1820 1,656 

1810 1,222 1828 2,261 

1814 1,062 


. Tea. 

{Printed bi/ order of the Commons, \%th March, 1830.) 

An account of the quantity of Tea exported l)y the EasUliidia Company from Canton, 
specifying the several kinds of Tea, and the average prime cost per pound, in each 
year, from the year 1 822-23 up to the latest period the same can be made out. 


Kinds of Tea. 

1823-24. 

1824-25. 

1825-26. 

Quantity. 

Average 
prime cost 
per jiound. 

1 

j 

Quantity. 

1 

1 

Average 
' prime cost 

1 per pound. 

1 

Quantity. 

Average 
prime cost 
j per pound. 

Bohea 

Congou 

Campoi 

Souchong 

Pekoe 

lbs. 1 

2,072,600 1 
22,715,212 
139,020 
265,789 
384 
3,869,112 
167,535 

s. d. 

0 8.699 

1 3.704 

1 6.608 

1 9.548 

1 8.833 

1 4.544 

1 4.792 

lbs. 

3,589,804 

18,773,989 

214,1.53 

269,4.56 

33,973 

3,791,405 

178,596 

S. d. 

0 9.301 

1 3.397 

1 6.427 

1 10.501 

1 11. .569 
1 4.460 

1 5.526 

lbs. 

3,685,63.5 
16,310,613 
86,693 
322,937 , 

5. d. 

0 9.122 

1 2.046 

1 7.165 

1 9.405 

Twankay 

Hyson Skin... 
Young Hyson 
Hyson 

4,960,902 j 
246,496 
48,742 I 
659,527 

1 3.974 

1 4.627 

1 11.172 

2 6.936 

1 

502,008 

2 7.116 

J 

666,562 

2 7.094 

29,761,660 

27,517,938 

j26,321,545 



1826-27. 

1827-28. 

1828-29. 

Bohea 

1 7,642,596 

|o 9.283 

3,862,287 

0 9.063 

4,198,964 

0 9.512 

Congou 

21,384,489 

11 1.979 20,898,347 

1 2.496 

16,951,171 

1 2.587 

Campoi 

678,107 

1 6.025 

640,890 

1 6.558 

507,881 

1 7.461 

Souchong 

230,041 

1 9.821 

214,054 

1 10.510 

183,493 

1 ia870 

Pekoe 

69,196 

1 11.788 


« 



Twankay 

7,428,072 

1 2.561 

5,149,028 

1 4.217 

5,471,633 

1 3.810 

Hyson Skin... 

161,383 

1 3.065 

214,803 

1 4.220 

154,767 

1 4.238 

Young Hyson 

4,163 

2 3.602 





Hyson 

969,458 

2 3.999 

613,767 

2 6.804 

1,149,371 

2 2.263 


38,567,505 


31,593,176 


28,617,280 
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ON THK COINCIDENCES OBSERVABLE AMONG THE NATIONS 
OF ANTIQUITY. 

No. I. 

Notwithstanding the many coincidences which have been remarked 
amon^ aiicient'nations, some Iiave been so sli^lilly noticed^ and others so 
completely omitted, that an additional inquiry into the subject can scarcely 
assume the appearance of a repetition of preceding observations. But it is, 
perhaps, a still more striking fact, that however the difForent languages of 
the earth may vary in their grammatical structure, certain worda exist in 
all, as if they were indigenous, in similar senses and with nearly similar 
orthography, giving sanction to the idea of an original tongue, of which 
they are the almost solitary remains; and not these only, but certain 
phrnseft likewise, which have their exact counterparts in languages abso- 
lutely distinct from each other. 

If wc had space for the research, wc might fully shew that strong 
features of analogy between the proverbs of different people might also be 
perceived, and that the traditions by u'hich they arc explained exhibited a 
great uniformity. We find them, indeed, occasionally %vith different apjdi- 
cations, but they still continue fundamentally the same. I’he Arabs, for 
instance, introduced the camel and the elephant in the same sense into their 

proverbs, whence the Kdfnns says ; and Kazvini, in his 

description of the ha yo asserts that it possesses in a diminutive 

body the form of the clopluint, with the addition of two Avings; with 
whicli AVT may compare the Avords of Libanius ad Casilum, o/oy 

i and the JcAvs, as avc may observe in the Babylo- 
nian Talmud, not merely cited the elephant and the camel, but also the 
palm-tree, as passing through the eye of a needle, in the same hyperbolical 
signification. "J'his proverb, Avliich seems to have been of very remote 
date,* is recorded in the Ncav Testament, and almost in the identical 
words in the Kor/inf (Sur. A’ii. f38) ; and it is singular, that as there has 
been a great dispute, Avhother in this proverb KapviXog implies a “ camel ** or 

* In a passage quoted from Tabri, by Sir Wm. Ouseley, wc read* that Afrasiab made the world to 
Manuchehr y2) ')T^ t KhakanI, 

uJ (**** usf- 

uJr’ uxni • 

on which the commentator has referred to the passage in the Kwdn, 

t ^ ci ^ proverb Is 

variously expressed i the most common form is NDflDT NSIpD NVD • The Jews have 

another pithy proverb, likewise, which is founded on it, e. g. 

: D'NJW am vw D»ani« "iif onnn api va 

Asiat, Jour, N.S. Vol. 2. No. 7. 2 A 
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a*' cable;”* so in Arabic is a “camel,” and a “cable” 

Jas^ )> both of which the Jews introduce into another adage. 

But the Arabs abound more than any other people in proverbs respecting 
the camel, many of which have been cited in various works ; and Damir, 
in voce informs us that this animal is compared to the elephant, 

because, like him, he treasures up anger : his words arc, 

9 ^ 9 I 

^ jJi^ Jci \jj3 

The Eastern poets often compare the mouth to a seal, and words to 
pearls, which may probably explain St Matthew's metaphor of casting 
•pearls before SAvine :t thus one cited by SchuUens writes, 

and Jami, in his Yusvf ve Zuleikha, says, 

^ !/Vj 

which were decidedly proverbial expressions common to the Asiatics, as Ave 
may perceive from tlic parallels which we discover to them in many parts 
of the Talmud. 

In like manner the form of Avishing long life, in saluting a superior, 
occurs with little or no variation among IlebreAvs, ("haldces, Arabs (from 
whom the Spaniards derived their viva vmd mil anos)^ and Hindus; thus 

Avc read in the MahahTidrata SCIfT “live a hundred 

years!” “ live happily an infinite scries of 

years !” and arc informed in the Laws of Menu, that the proper salutation 
to a Brahman is to Avisli him a long life. But instead of nmltiplying in- 
stances of this description, avc may more forcibly sIicav the analogy by the 
peculiar use of certain words in various tongues,} and the extraordinary 

* C'f. Bava Mezia, f. 3n, 2. Bcracothj f. 55, 2. Thcophylact* Origen, and Phavorinus* assert that 
xecfcti?ii 0 g is also tta^v cr^oiyiov, such as that which was attached to the anchors of ships j but 
Suidas and the grammarians deny the assertion, and maintain that is the animal, and 

xdfuXti the cable. There are many other Jewish proverbs respecting the camel, particularly that of 
swallowing one. which occurs In the New Testament, in which we may renurfc the above-cited allusion 
to the gnat, and another respeaing the camel jumping into a cabus, or small Hebrew measure, 
a^p"1 K3pN noa >nD«. Yeramoth, f.4«, 1. 

t Conf. Vontium d» Mda/ilt N. T., c. 4. p. ;79i Watenii N. T., 1. 1. p. 341. provtrb 

occurs in Kiddushin. f. 39, 2. Chilln, f. 143, 1. Bcchoroth, f. 15, 1 ; and Temura, f. 13U, 2. Gese- 

nlus hiterpiets the^es^yac^/ros; of St. Matthew * 

^ Thus the verb is used in the li'hogavad Gita in the same sense as the Latin miseto-^*' miseere 

jirfl'/io”— Hariri, as qffundor^^^ai ,iti Ibn Batuta, as iccare vel dirimere (Utemj e.g. 

Uill — JhLj and eiji^ as angustus and anguatia, in theb; application to 

poverty— 
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correspondence of epithets in ancient poems^ between which no connexion 
subsisted. Not merely these, but frequently the same expressions may be 
detected in a manner which induces the idea that they were derived from 
some ancient apophthegms, at one epoch spread far and wide over all the 
Asiatic world : thus we find among the Greeks ?v ras 

among the Arabs, as in the pootNawabig, 

and among the Hebrews, as in Eccl. ix. 16, n^njO nODH n31D, the 
illustration of wliicJi, in vv. 14, 15, is analogous to that of the Arabian 
poet, as far as it respects the custom of enforcing trite adages by examples. 
(Corresponding also to the notion of the Parcas weaving and cutting the 
thread of human life, are the words of a poet in Arabshalf s Life of Timur, 

j^\ 

with whicli Joby vii. 6 ; Is. xxxviii. 10, may be legitimately compared. 
Nor can we fail to find a counterpart to Isaiah, 1, 2. 

>3>rKm d»du; 

in Virgil, AJln. xii. 176; 

• Esto tiunc Sol testis, et hcc mihi Terra vocanti! 

and to Firdausi : 

in Virgil’s Clanwrem ad sidera tollunt,* and Pindar’s 

uXdXet^ 

VTFt^^dKU fioZ. 

Ov^oLvoq »4y Ketl Vttlx fielryi^ * 


IHJverty — as pascere oculos, e. g. in Harlii J ' whence 

the contemplation of a lovely object Is figuratively odled - ■" — s as excatideacentia 

^ also as secare litem, in allusion to the ancient custom of partition by arbitration — Jiiji 
as impingo, c, g. in Hariri, , as texere, and uPctinUf, 

with reference to verses, whence a poet is called ^\Zj , e. g. J * i r\^ 

^ ^ r 

In Hariri, with very many others, which exhilnt an equally striking analogy. This similarity as 

wc may naturally suppose, exists still more closely between the Greek, the Latin, and the Sanskrit, and 
between the Hebrew and the Arabic ; but in languages so completely unconnected with each other as 
the Arabic and the Latin, the parallels arc a philological curiosity. 

* In the Arabian proverb the Latin pauperior Irot in to 

in Abu'ifeda, our own ** what hat come to pou 9** in (Hariri) ** he made 

far himtelfa hard bed;” in ^ Jj J (Abu’ifeda) **vou have no hand in the affair f* In 
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And, as tlic Hebrew writers assimilated the righteous to plants and trees 
flourishing in their vii^our, so Pindar, Homer, and the Greek poets used 
and Jami, in his Loves of Joseph and Znleikhuy Jl^> c. g. 

whirh may be explained by the eastern custom of assimilating families to 
trees, and individuals to boughs or branches : whence the Talmud boasts 
of the plantation of Jacob and of the plantation of the Messiah, which term, 
however, Hariri uses in a different sense, e. g, ^ UJi 

^ ^ . I ^ 

where ^he scholiast interprets 

“ a branch of a tree,’* and determines the meaning of the metaphor to be 
that of a city or native place. 

If, then, the analogy whicj^wc have remarked in phraseology (wliieli 
might easily bo extended) be so great, and if it be supported by a still 
greater analogy in manners and customs, we have presumptive evidence 
that the whole was deduced from one common source, and scattered by the 
early colonists far and wide in different j)arts of the earth. Ju)r we some- 
times discern coincidences which are iwsilivey sometimes tliose which are 
distorted but easily recognizal)le, and not unfrequently we find them ad- 
mixed and confounded with other traditions. "J'hus, in the description of 
tlie 'ivyyi^ which Philostratus* has given, we may perceive evident traces 
of the elierubic symbols, but not sufficiently clear tube fully identilied with 
them. \Vc may likewise conjecture from Theocritus, f that they in some 
d('groe corresponded to the I’eraphim, as far as those were applied to 
jduirmaecutical and divinatory purposes: but Averc avc more accurately 
informed respecting tlic Cherubim and Tcraphim, Ave sliould |)erhaj)s discover 
n'scmblanccs to both blended together in them. For the history of llachel 
authorizes the hypothesis, that the Tcraphim Avere not totally dissimilar from 
the Penates, and were occasionally worn about tlic person : — such images the 
(’aribhees vv ear round their necks, such tJie Canaanites doubtless carried 
Avith them from averruncal superstitions, and such possibly may have been 

voat nrrm-ding to j/our r2oth” &c. &c. In the “ stiff-necked ” of the SS. we retrace Firdausi’s 
inHomeCs ioKog flSovTfi/v, Ws ’* *^"<1 Hariri’s jdA • ill the use of 

the Hebrew p^» and j that of the Greek UTTOTrrveJ, in that of the Arabic and Persian 

; that of the Latin roZ-in the of the SS., the of the Arabs, and 

« 

2- Sam. xxiii. 2b), &c. &c.; notone of which analogies can be justly 

pronounced fortuitous. 

* In vitd Apollon. Tyan., 25. fjbh a /icoriXlv? hruv^ef Se ivyyi^ 

u'TTOK^i^ctyrxt rov o^offov T6TT«^s?, Ttfif ' AS^otirrdccv acvrf Trcc^eyyvStrect, xeci to /icti 
v'rrl^ T0W5 Txvretf oi Mayez uvroi ^ottnv M^orTt(r^otty 

U ru ftxG-iXiicf KoeXevo-f Se etinr*^ 06ay 

t P/ianM«e.’'lvy|, sAics TV T»!v«y S|Koy ATori 
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tliat species of i'tiyyfi? which Theocritus commemorates. Among the* 
Nortli- American Indians we may also notice vestiges of this practice, and 
possibly shall not err in assigning the various or consecrated 

articles, which they bear in bags to neutralize the agency of evil spirits, to this 
most ancient part of idolatry. For there is so wonderful a coincidence 
between their religious notions and those of the Asiatics, that however we 
may have lost the connecting link, avc cannot fail to attach them to the same 
chain of causes and effects. 

Besides the parallels to the Urim and Thunimim, which have been else- 
where cited, we may instance the lodhan moran of the Druids, which luis 
been retraced, not without reason, to a Hebrew etymology : the legend 
states, that if the judge who wore it round his neck gave a false verdict, it 
would close till he could scarcely breathe, but w^ould expand if he gave a 
Just one; and that it likewise would have the same effect on the witnesses. 
That there was a connexion between this and the Urim ai\d Thunimim is 
manifest, because they are called by this very name in the Talmud {Sanhe- 
ilrim, p, 1*^1), and the Ain Yacoh. Whence the Irish Druids may have 
jiossossed themselves of the Talmudical name is another question, which 
w’ill not easily be solved. 

Every one who has read iElian must be aware of the A^gyptian counter- 
part ; and though we cannot at this period of lapsed time discover it, we 
cannot but conclude that the Pagan Arabs likewise had something corres- 
ponding to them among their juridical insignia. So, doubtless, had the 
ancient (Chaldees and other eastern nations, whose religion had an affinity to 
the^l^igyptian. I'lie golden chain, which was placed round the necks of the 
^Egyptian judges, with w'hich Joseph also was decorated, was another 
insigne, which appears formerly to have been worn at the same time ; and 
at as late a period as the time of Ibii Batuta w'c read, that when the suUaa 
of yl'igvpt constituted him kad’hi of Alexandria, he was invested with it: 
his words arc, jjjiii'b The sacerdotal pectoral, in- 

deed, seems to have been an ornament used fur and ivide ; for in Hunter's 
account of the North- American Indians (p. 221) we remark, that on solemn 
occasions none are permitted to approach the hallowed spot on w'hich the 
priest stands, and that he wears his breast, suspended from his nevh^ 
a dressed beaver- skin stretched on sticks, on which are painted various 
hieroglyphic figures in different colours.'" Tliese words arc so distinct, 
that we may fairly conclude the one custom to have originated in the other. 

But, both from the Hebrew and /Egyptian pectorals, it is undeniably 
manifest that they were badges of the judicatory office, for such in the 
earlier times was one of the most important functions of the Hebrew priest, 
in the same manner as the sacerdotal was attached to the kingly dignity 
among the ancient Persians and other people. Here we may observe, that 
the Asiatics generally transacted their judicial affairs at the gates of cities, 
and that outside of them conscssus were holden for friendly or literary inter- 

• Hunter, p. 343. In these bags were generally a plant to secure them from the bite of the rattle- 
snake, roots, &c. and other consecrated articles. They ascribe diseases to the evil spirits, and use 
juggling, charms, and conjurations to repel them : Uic practices of the physicians on these occasions are 
not unlike those of the eastern Santon or DervlSh. ' Page 345. 
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course ; that they were also the resorts of loungers, and the spots where 
fairs were kept. Hence they were furnished with adjoining bazaars, which 
corresponded to the Jl)3m of the Hebrews, the of the Greeks, and 

ibc forum of the Homans;* and their wings and sides were provided with 
small doors, that after the gates themselves were closed, ingress and egress 
might be effected.t It is likewise inferrible from 2 Sam. xviii. 24-33, that 
the Jewish cities, in the time of David, had an outer as well as an inner 
gate, on either side of which w'erc towers, from which the watchmen made 
their observations. The materials of these gates were of the most costly 
description : Babylon is said to have had a hundred brazen gates, and the 
eastern gate of the temple at Jerusalem was also constructed of brass; they 
were even sometimes inlaid w’ith gold and ivory, and adorned with precious 
stones.J From their judicial appropriation, the word at length denoted a 
palace, or the government, in its secondary sense, whence the Ottoman 
empire assumed the title, which it still bears.§ 

The " void place which was before the gate of Samaria, and the wide 
places which were near the gates of former cities, certainly were of the 
same nature as the maidans of the east: they were sometimes without, 
sometimes within, the Israelitish cities. 1| Faber imagines the men- 

tioned by Josephus, to have been a similarly open space, enclosed in a 
covered colonnade; but Rosenmullor supposes that it was merely a balcony 
or terrace, and that there were two at Jerusalem, which he founds on a 
comparison of two passages in Josephus.^H Be this as it may, it is most 
certain that these mim, maidans, or open spaces, were the earliest 
bazaars, and were situated near the gates of the primitive cities. And, as 
the importance of the city, its splendour and opulence, were often marked 
by the prpportionate splendour of the entrance, so great men in the cast 
affected lofty gates to their houses, until they thus rendered themselves liable 
to the extortions and confiscations of the ruling powers, and were com- 
pelled, for the sake of their own safety, to have low and mean thresholds 
to thejr most splendid palaces.** 

AnotJier prominent point of coincidence between the several nations of 

* It was at the gate of Hebron that Abraham purchased hb field, executed the contract, and paid 
the purchase-money ; at that of Sichem that Jacob's sons ratified a similar agreement; and at the gate 
of his city that Moses enjoined that a rebellious son should be punished. 

t As the Hebrews called these , it has been supposed that such was the allusion in Maft. vii. 

Id, ^TsVY) ttvAi] being a mere translation of the term ; but Schoettgen conceives it equivalent to 

V.U nno ** Me fi-ate nf repentanre" In Yalcut Rubenl, f. li), S?. Cf. Buxtorf. Le*. Chatd. 
Rabb.t Y lUfifi. Othon. Lex. Rabb., p. 474, 475. Cf. Faber Arc/t. d. Heb. 

^ Cicero, in Verretn, 4. U, jtlv. 2; liv. 12. Jer. i. Ifl; xv.20. P«. cix. 16. Kei;. xxl. 21. The 

rabbinical writers tre.\t very difiusely of the pearls and precious stones which will be on the gates of the 
temple to be erected at the advent of the Messiah, which description is very similar to that of St. John 
in the Apocalypse. 

5 So Xenophon, Cpr. I, 3. vill. 3, 6, uses atl ^v^ect. Cf. Lbdecke TUrk. R. 1. 281. Rosenm. 
Uorg. ill. 299. Norberg, Onom. 147. Rich observes, that gate In the east is synonymous with the ser- 
vice of government ; and that a Turk says, 1 have served the gate of such a pashi ; and that thk oai e, 
j^r exefUeneet means the government. To this we may compare the Spanish puertaa de la jueticia. 

I Nehetn. vlli. I. 2 Chr. xxxil. fi. eeq. 

^ Bell. Jud. il. 16, 3 1 vl. 6, 2. The trades in these basaars were divided into separate compartments, 
da in that of Shah AbdOl Azim Jah at the gate of Teherftn, The bakers' street, luentkmed in Jerem. 
zxxvii. 21, was one of these compartments. 

* ** This is theaUusion in Ptroe. xviU 19, U^p3D IHDD HOJlO • 
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llie ancient world was the veneration in which rivers, fountains, and wells 
were iinmemorially holden. There is no language boasting antiquity which 
docs not abound with allusions to them, and does not apply them in a figura- 
tive style to ideas of felicity or fertility ; and what more ample scope of 
metaphor could the eastern poet figure to himself, in the arid and ])arched 
land which he inhabited ! Thus Moses* compared his doctrine to the rain, 
his speech to the dew; thus the Arabs compared eloquence to thick 

and incessant rain, and extemporaneous poetryf to water rushing from the 
ftpring-head. 

Hence, Ezekiel wrote of living waters, the Talmudists of the Sabbatic 
river, St. John of the water of life. Hence also the just arc assimilated 
to a flock conducted to green pastures beside the still waters, or to ever- 
green trees flourishing by the river's side ; nearly as Antar describes a hero : 

on which words the Scholion is curious. So in Emek Hammelck, f. 120^ 
c. 1. D‘>0 arc interpreted nmn and OTO — nniH, in 

all of which metaphors we necessarily retrace that primitive venerqtion for 
fountains and rivers which distinguished the first iigcs, and became trans- 
fused into their language and that of their descendants. Of this there can 

scarcely be a stronger proof than this passage of Hariri, 

wm Co mt 

Jdallj Jjjl j Ji* j • To those living near deserts, where 

the illusory displayed such frequent instances of deception, who 

were necessitated to provide themselves with water in leathern bags for 
every long journey, and to dig wells on every spot which promised a suj)ply 
of it, and often to dispense it with the most rigid economy, what could be 
more natural than to connect its abundance with the chief blessings of life, 
and to apply it in metaphorical diction to all that ivas most prized and 
valued ? Hence he who could not endure a long privation of it w'as 
accounted effeminate, and gave rise to the Bediiin proverb ^ 

. Hence, likewise, may we explain the Persian custom of demand- 
ing earth and water, J which implied, by the requisition of these two most 
valuable things, that the country from whom they Avere exacted should 
become tributary to them. 

* Deut. xxxil. 2. 

■f Hariri says, in one passage, 

and in another, the first hemistich of which accords with Ruth. L 16, 17, 

J J hjjj 

The paronomasia in these verses renders the translation difficult : on the authority of the Scholiait it 
would be, *< 1 considered his relations as my relations, and his dwelling as a sufficient possession, anii 
his sight refreshing as water, and his countenance as a fertUiaiiig rain.” 

% Herod, iv. 126. 
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When the more ancient wells had become known to many, and facilitated 
Uie incursions of hostile tribes by affording to tliem supplies, they were 
stopped, and others were elsewhere dug : and the mouths of these reser- 
voirs were generally covered with a stone, which was rolled away, as it is 
even to this day, when water was required to be drawn up in the = jlj, 

or bucket. Whether on these accounts, or on account of \Vater* being so 
prominently mentioned in the Cosmogony, the Jews do not give place to 
other Asiatics in fables respecting it.f 'rhe celebrated well-song in Numb. 
xxi. 17, shews the antiquity of those songs and dances, in which the 
Asiatics delighted to indulge around wells and on the banks of rivers, and 
closely resembles some ivliicli travellers have (juoted among the Arabian and 
African tribes, who frequently make wells their manzils, and there while 
away their time in these amusements ; it is in fact a counterpart of the 
of the'Elcusinian votaries, Avhich was danced round a well, and 
accompanied by a. PcTanic song.J This ceremony Macaula}§ observed 
paid to a well “in the island of Tobirniinl)uadh and Brand, in his 
Popular v\ntiqiiiti(\s, states tliat it was likewise paid to St. John’s Well at 
Balmano in Scotland. 

The veneration in w hich our ancestors held tlieso spots was certainly 
retained from eastern lml)its, imbibed by^ their wandering forcfallu;rs; and 
in some places votive rags wore suspended round them, as on the' 

of the Persians. The Hindu religion enjoins olfcrings of rice and 
water to the manes of ancestors, which in the I^aws of iNIcnu arc called 

the sacrament and the Saslras prove the indispensible use of the 

latter in the services there required. The various ablutions exacted by every 
eastern legislator and mystagogue contributed vastly to the promotion of 
this deeply-rooted reveicnee, which, superadded to their constant loquisi- 
tioii in a torrid climate, incorporated this element with every religion with 
which wc are acquainted, since, each may clearly be deduced I'roin an 
Asiatic source. Even among the North- American savages, to smoke under 

• The Talmudists believe the arrhangel Michael to be Its guardian, under whom are seven princes 
Aanael^ Ariel, Ocriel, Malkiel, Chabrlel, Mbinicl, Daniel (Derith Menucha, f. .' 17 * v. 1.). Chardaniel 
Is placed over the firmament, and llarakiel over the heavenly host. In other copies the names vary. In 
the Talmud it is intcxdicteil to a Jew to give water to one of a difiereut faith, or to allow him to tlraw it 
from his well, which will illustrate Afatt.x,42i Mark, ix. 41 ; John, Iv. «); and in Sepher Toldolli 
Adam Vcchava, .'i, f. 1 : 18 , 3, this inteidictiun remains in force against the Christians. The Persians, in 

like manner, assigned the care of water, &c. to the angel , and the Arabian writer Abu’l 

lloreiri asserts, that God sclcctetl four holy cities— Mecca, called by way of eminence the city,— IWe- 
dinat designated by the palm tree,— Jerusialem, by the olive tree,*— and Damascus, by the fig tree; — and 
four fortresses— Alexandria In Egypt, Cazvin in Persia, Ibadkn in Irak, and Ascalon in Syria— 
and four sacred sprinfcs, two of which, w 3 . Bisan and Siloam, are still flowing, andtwodiy, viz, 
Zemxem, and that at Acre -and /bar rivers, the Sihun, the Jihon, the Nile, and the Euphrates. 
Mines deP Orient, v. ii.p. 120, I.'IO. 

t The rabbinical writers have indulged in speculations respecting these primordial maim, which often 
bring back Hindu legends to our memories. Like Moses, Menu describes the chaos as involved in dark- 
ness ; and like his account of the spirit of God acting on the primitive abyss, he writes, according to Sir 
Win. Jones’s lransIat'’on. that “ the waters were called ndrd because tliey were the production of Nara 
(or the Spirit of God), and since they were his first apam (or place of motion) he thence is named 
NdrdyatM (or moving on the watm).” 

f De Guy’s Letters on Greece, v. i. p. 220. 

§ History of St. Kildn, p. 95. 
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the shadow’ of the same tree/ and to drinkf out of the same spring were 
symbols of peace. 

Near Taka, Burckhardt observed several wells with basins round them, 
which the shepherds used to water their flocks, exactly as the patriarchs 
were accustomed to do. These were doubtless tlie scenes of the poetical 
effusions of the wild Beduin, and not unfrequently the scenes of the violent 
altercations of the herdsmen. Of the latter, we have an instance in Gen, 
xxvi. 20. These wells were, however, of two sorts: wells of spring- 
water, and reservoirs of rain-water, such as those still found in oriental 
cities, where the supply from the former is inadequate to the wants of the 
inhabitants ; and in the more sultry months of the year, those which were 
empty were often used as prisons:^ and places of refuge.§ 

It is not improbable, that the medicinal properties attributed to certain 
springs may have aided the progress of fable and marvellous traditions : 
these we may every where discover — in the legends of the inhabitants of 
crystal caves and coral palaces under the deep, who were endowed with 
prophetic gifts and dispensed favours to mortals ;|| in those relating to the 
Tanquan and Tsui-quan of the Chinese ; to the naiads or water-elves, who 
danced on the brinks of fountains, the nisser of the Scandinavians, the 
rusalkis of the Russians ; virgins with long green hairs, inhabitants of lakes 
and rivers, known to the Persians as those beautiful nymphs who nightly 
rose out of the ^nd danced at the foot of an adjoining mountain, 

till the dawn summoned them to replunge themselves into their watery 
abode.^ 

The marvellous fountains of the Persians arc indeed an almost cxhaiistless 
theme : they boast one** which is dry for seven successive years, and then 
flows for the same space uninterruptedly ; anothertt which flows from a 


* Precisely io this manner is the Persian used, e.g'. " ne^bours;" 

60 onfiriendly ferm#,” See. Also the Amble jjl? ***‘1 Hebrew • Cf. 

Judy. ix. 15. P«. xvil. 8. Cant. ii. 3. Thren, Iv. 20. Kztk, xxxi. 6. Sec, 
t Cf. 2 Sam. xlil. 3. Matt. xx. 22, 23. The Arabs have many siroUar proverbs. 

% Cf. Gen. xxxvii, 22. Jer. xxxviii. 8, tt alibi. Atf ulfeda, Ann, i. 84. 

9 Cf. 2 Sam. xvii. 18. Paulus SammU i. 3, mq.g vil. 1. sag. Ran dejimtibiu, intteis, et eisttmit 
ret, Hebr, 773 # 774 , eeq, 

I See Brand’s Popular Antiquities. 

Jjjj Berft. Ke«. 

H . Ibid. 
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mountain which is most incredibly affected by the human voice ; another* 
iu Kohistan, whose water attracts the starlings and causes them to follow 
the person who bears some of it, by means of which they are brought to 
places in which locusts abound, which they immediately destroy. But in 
these and other wild traditions, f many of which were derived from a great 
antiquity, we detect some of those extravagant statements for which Ctesias 
has been unduly censured ; and were this the proper place, we might from 
these and other native fictions elucidate a considerable proportion of his 
work. 

Nor were the Arabs deficient in legends on this subject : their poetical 
and prosaic writings are fraught with allusions to them, and the inhabitants 
of Aleppo boasted that their city possessed three of the wonders of the 
world, or , ‘Uhe fountain of gold;*' 9 

dog's well,” used for the cure of hydrophobia ; and " the 

castle of Aleppo.” Those relating to the water of life are common to 
the Moslems in general - 

D. G.Wait. 


* • Berh, KntU 

f The Devsj according to Tabri, erected hot baths for Jamshid. The mentioned In the 

Brrhani Katted, whose powers are equal to the Mumia» although It cannot be classed ‘under this depart- 
menti Is by no means inferior In the marvellous. Accounts equally wonderful have been detailed res- 
pecting Slloam by the Talmudists, fathers, and Byzantine writers, of which an ample specimen may be 
seen in the Paschal Chronicle, p. 155, 156. Hammer also ( Mines dfi Orient, v. 11. p. 130) rites from an 
Arabic MS. a tradition, that women charged with incontinence were submitted to its test, and that the 
Virgin Mary was one of those who appealed to it. But on the margin of a copy of the Syriac Gospels, 
brought from Syria by Fezer, its waters arc said, according to the Jewish tradition, to have been dla- 
turb^ out of respect to the body of Isaiah, which lay beneath them. 


EXPLICATION OF THE CHARM “ BEDOOH.’^ 

Mr. Von IIamsier has proposed an acute and ingenious solution of the 
enigma contained in the word bedoohy which is very often used, as a kind 
of talisman or charm, amongst the Arabs, the Turks, and the Persians, in- 
scribed on the envelopes of letters and despatches, on seals, gems, or engraved 
stones, sabres, helmets, and every thing which incurs risk by land or water. 
“ Whoever carries this word engraved on a ruby mounted in gold,” says Al- 
biini, " is sure of constant good fortune.” M. de Sacy and M. Reinaud con- 
fess the obscurity of the word, but relate, from oriental authorities, that it is 
the name of a pious merchant of Arabia. Mr. Von Hammer says, “ the true 
interpretation of this word is easily obtained by means of its Arab root, which 
signifies ‘ he has walked well.* The regular march of nature, or its Author, 
is most -iigeniously expressed by the numerical value of the four letters which 

compose the word, namely, which make the 

arithmetical proportions of 2 : 4 : 6 ; 8, jthe ratio of which is 2.” 
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THE EAST-INDIA QUESTION, 

LONDON AND WESTMINSTER MEETING. 

We have deemed it unnecessary to encumber our pages with reports of 
the proceedings and votes of the meetings which have been convened in 
different parts of the country to petition Parliament against the East>India 
Company. It is perfectly absurd to attach any importance to the acts or 
opinions of bodies of men, assembled not to discuss and deliberate, but to 
sanction previously concocted resolutions; who, conscious of their own 
ignorance on this subject, concur enthusiastically in measures which, they 
are told by those whom they esteem to be better informed than themselves, 
will certainly promote their interests. The current of misrepresentation has 
flowed freely at those meetings, and the Parliamentary Committee will by 
this time be enabled to appreciate the accuracy and the honesty of those 
from whom some of the petitions have emanated. 

In the month of May, however, an advertisement appeared, announcing 
that a public meeting of the inhabitants of London and Westminster would 
take place on the 8th of that month, Sir F. Burdett in the chair, “ for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the several topics of public importance 
connected with the East-India and China monopoly and of propos- 
ing certain resolutions thereto'* Such a meeting, convened in com- 
pliance with a requisition most numerously and respectably signed,'* 
seemed to merit attention, and we awaited the result with some de- 
gree of anxiety. The event was ludicrous. Never was there so com- 
plete an exposure of weakness ; nothing could more clearly demonstrate the 
folly of the anti-charter party in bringing their quackeries before a London 
meeting. On the platform appeared Mr. ITobhouse, M.P. ; Mr, Henry 
Hunt (blacking-maker) ; Mr. Pendarvis, M.P. ; Mr. Rutt (?) ; Mr. O. 
.Cave, M.P. ; Mr. Fortune (?) ; Mr.J. Wood, M.P. ; Mr. Thomas (?); 
Mr. O'Connell, M.P. ; and Mr. Buckingham. These were the persons 
who were to represent the knowledge, the talent, the wealth, ol the cities 
of London and Westminster! Not a single individual of commercial note, 
no merchants or bankers, none of the great ship-owners were present. 

Sir Francis Burdett declined attending on account of serious indispo- 
sition." Mr. Hobhouse was called to the chair, and candidly acknow- 
ledged his qualifications. The subject was one with which he could not 
boast of being conversant, liis mind was, in fact, in relation to tne East- 
India question, like a sheet of white paper." 

The debate, if such it may be called, was worthy of the speakers. One 
of them, a Mr. Calling, characterized the East-India Company’s system of 
commerce as damnable," which assertion was received with cheers, 
although the speaker acknowledged that he had been discharged the Com- 
pany's service ! Another, a Mr. llutt, assured the meeting of what we 
could very well believe without his assurance, that most of the knowledge 
he possessed on the subject he had derived from Mr. Buckingham : a con- 
iession, indeed, which may have been prompted by motives of policy, for 
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we are told in a newspaper, which is not likely to give an unfavour- 
able colour to tlie proceedings of this party, that the meeting would 
not listen to any speaker who ventured to dissent from the opinions of Mr. 
Buckingham ! 

One gentleman, Mr. Eneas MacDonnell, allured to the meeting, probably, 
by the expectation that it would have been somewhat different from what it 
was, had the courage to stand up in defence, not of the East-lndia Company, 
but of truth and reason, so outrageously insulted in the resolutions^ pro- 
posed to the meeting, and in the coxcombical speech of the individual who 
i)rought them forward. He was not heard, however, for the reason already 
assigned ; and he has since published his speech,* one of the most succinct 
and masterly expositions of the question we have met with. 

Mr. MacDonnell begins by stating, that no grounds whatever had been 
laid before the meeting to justify the opinions they were called on to adopt. 

Such a proceeding (he observes) is not calculated to obtain respect; it 
raises no clsum to public confidence or favour ; and if wc are to consider it as 
a specimen of the manner in which resolutions and petitions of a similar 
character have been got up in other quarters of this country, it cannot be 
seriously expected that they should be permitted to exercise any influence over 
the Legislature, or indeed over any rational assembly or individual. Nothing 
has appeared, here or elsewhere, to induce the belief, that this strange exclu- 
sion of proofs results from any reluctance on the part of those who arranged 
this meeting to produce them if they really existed. The spirit of hostility 
entertained by them towards the East-India Company has been expressed in 
such angry terms of resentment, as to leave no doubt of the inclination, nay, 
the anxious desire of those gentlemen to bring down public hatred upon the 
objects of their denunciation. One has designated the Company as most hor- 
rible ; and another speaker, equally gentle in nature as consistent in conduct, 
is pleased to call it a damnable Company ; and in proof, no doubt, of the 
sincerity of his desire for its improvement, condescends to deplore his own 
removal from the service of that self-same damnable Company i In this manner, 
and by such means only, it is sought to obtain our approbation of the reso- 
tioiis. 

Mr. MacDonnell pledges himself that he will pursue a different course. 
He renounces all support from arguments unsustained by proofs ; and lie 
declares he will not adduce a single extract from the testimony of Com- 
pany’s servants. This it was, we suppose, which induced one of the 
“ most respectable " individuals present, — Hunt, the blacking-vender,— -to 
term Mr. MacDonnell a paid partizan of the Company ! These people 
appear to have no idea of such a thing as disinterested advocacy of an 
opinion. 

Mr. MacDonnell begins by observing as follows : 

It is not correct to speak of our Indian government as a system ; for the 
error most of all to be lamented, so far as the natives are interested, is this : 
that the tendency, or rather the necessary result, of past legislation has been, 
to deprive the Company’s policy of that permanency which is essential to the 

• Speech of Eneas MacDonnell, Esq., on the East-lndia question, delivered at a public meeting of 
he bihabitants of London and Westminster, at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, in the Strand, on Satu^. 
day. May 8, imu). London. Rldgwny. 
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constitution of a system, properly so called. Thus did it prevent that confi- 
dence in their strength and institutions, without which the Indian population, 
or the officers engaged in the administration of their affairs, never can hold 
those reciprocal relations towards each other which all experience informs us 
are indispensably necessary to the establishment of good feeling, good order, 
industry, and prosperity, in any'atate. Let gentlemen try the justice of this ob- 
servation by a reference to the country in which we live, and honestly say, do 
they imi^ine that if England had been subjected to the same periodical vacil- 
lation in her government and institutions, she could, by possibility, have 
attained her present strength and stability ? The history of every one of the 
ancient states of Europe informs us, that the progress of civilization mainly 
depends on the fixedness of government : and must, at the same time, be 
cautious and gradual, if intended to be solid and lasting. But no history 
informs us of any such rapid advance as appears to be expected in India ; a 
country abounding with peculiar obstacles and embarrassments, in those various 
imperfections and vices, the only legacies bequeathed to that people by their 
former masters, whose amiable qualities, forsooth, have been so much extolled 
here this day. 

As an important fact connected with the evidence in favour of the Com- 
pany, Mr. MacDonnell remarks that their privileges have been continued to 
them by Parliament for more than two centuries, in the course of which 
the entire question, in all its details, has been repeatedly investigated with 
the most scrutinizing diligence, and every inquiry has been followed by a 
renewal of their charter. 

The first document he refers to is the universally extolled Fifth Report pf 
the Select Committee of the Commons preliminary to the last renewal of 
the charter : a document which is most particularly deserving of regard 
by all who pay attention to this question, but which is avoided by the 
noisy declaimers at meetings as if it were positively infectious. Mr. 
MacDonnell quotes faalf-a-dozen extracts from this report, which, had he 
been attended to, would probably have put the meeting a little to the blush. 

Mr. MacDonnell then adverts to the sentiments expressed in Parliament 
regarding the Company’s government, by men of the first reputation (in- 
cluding the late Mr. Tierney), and cites the following passage from the 
Prince Regent’s speech, at the close of the session of 1813, referring to 
the act for the renewal of the charter : " By these arrangements you have 
preserved, in its essential parts, that system of government, which expe- 
rience has proved to be not less calculated to provide for the happiness of 
tlie inhabitants of India, than to promote the interests of Great Britain.” 

In the next place, he adduces the sentiments of Mr. Rickards, who (in 
contradiction to Mr. Crawfurd) declares that India exhibits as able and 
as honourable a set of public servants as any country upon earth;” that 
the directors’ letters abound with excellent instructions, sound philosophi- 
cal views, and a constant desire to promote the general welfare, and more 
especially to guard the lower classes against oppression and that from 
a careful examination of the records of the East-lndia Company, from the 
ability displayed in those records, and the anxious disposition uniformly ex- 
pressed to promote the welfare of their territorial possessions, the East; 
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India Company will be found to be by far the best organ or instrument 
tliat his Majesty's government can employ for the future political adminis- 
tration of India/' Mr. MacDonnell does not pretend to sustain the con- 
sistency of Mr. Rickards^ or to reconcile such admissions with his habitual 
hostilities to the Company, for which (he observes) he, perhaps, has good 
and substantial grounds. 

But I ask you (he continues), who compose this meeting, how, in the name 
of common sense, can you adopt this incoherent mass of opinions which has 
been cast in one heap, rudis indigestaque moles, before you, in the form of 
resolutions, in defiance of such a combination of evidence, taken from official 
documents, which arc justly esteemed as first-rate authority, the Acts of the 
Legislature, the Reports of their Committees, the solemn declaration of a 
British monarch, and the deliberate testimony of the most prominent, and 
certainly most powerful, of the adverse witnesses ? I call upon the supporters 
of those resolutions to name any government, of ancient or modern times, 
that ever did produce stronger attestations to its meritorious deserts. If India 
were now, for the first time, placed in a condition to require a government, 
would not every honest man point to that, whose conduct, qualifications, and 
dispositions are so much applauded, as the one best suited to her condition, 
and, to repeat the words of his Majesty, not less calculated to provide for 
the happiness of the inhabitants of India, than to promote the interests of 
Great Britain ?’* It is therefore unwise, and not more unwise than unjust 
towards those native millions, whose numbers have been sounded in this 
meeting, to labour, however im potently, for the subversion of such a govern- 
ment, or to involve such gigantic interests in any peril ; as if the efforts for 
their maintenance were to be treated like the scramble of a parish contest. 

Mr. MacDonnell then exposes some of the fallacious notions of Mr. 
Rickards on the subject of the Company's trade, with respect to the alleged 
advantages which have resulted from the opened trade with India ; he says. 

Although the assertion is to be found in almost every petition, and in all the 
resolutions published by the opponents of the Company, and although they 
have already produced, 1 think, not less than twenty-three witnesses, on com- 
mercial subjects, before the Committee of the Commons, yet I do not believe 
that any one witness has ventured practically to sustain the assertion. Some, 
it will be observed, have evaded the question, in a manner by no means credi- 
table to their candour or suitable to their rank and station, who, if they could 
with safety give their support to the doctrine, would not feel any such repug- 
nance to a positive and decided reply. No manufacturer or merchant has 
come forward to say that he, himself, as a prmcipal in the transaction, as, in 
fact, an owner of goods, has derived those advantages from the opening of 
that trade. Agents, no doubt, have profited, as must have been the case, 
unless^ they were very improvident indeed, whatever losses were sustained by 
the principals. But, although the India agency-houses in London have, most 
disinterestedly it must be admitted, like their Indian correspondents, united 
with the agents and advocates for a free trade to China, yet not one of those 
gentlemen has been produced before the committee to sustain the allegations 
of the profitable results of opening the India trade. On the contrary, the 
uniform practice is to refer to the increased amount of exports as evidence of 
corresponding increase in profits, whieh is known to every person conversant 
with the trade to be directly contrary to the fact. The London agents arc 
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well aware of the real state of the case. They make advances to the British 
manufacturer to the amount of fifty or sixty per cent, on a moderate invoice, 
and I apprehend that their sales in India, latterl}', have produced little more 
than sufficient to cover such advances, with interest, commission, and the 
other customary charges; thus leaving the principal to endure, sometimes, an 
actual loss of forty or fifty per cent., instead of the alleged profit. Nothing 
can more decisively mark the unproductiveness of the trade than the fact o^ 
those houses making such cautious and limited advances upon exports, as they 
are better acquainted than any other persons with the real state and prospects 
of the markets, and their profit upon all such transactions is proportioned to 
the amount of their advances, when considered safe. This disappointment 
accords with the anticipations of the Directors, in their letter to Mr. Dundas, 
January 13th, 1809, and their petition to Parliament in 1813. It has not 
resulted from any conduct of the Company. It was alleged in the debates of 
1813, that the Company would abuse its power and influence for the purpose 
of indulging resentments against the private traders, and sacrifice its own 
interests to maintain an unfair competition. The imputation was repelled with 
just indignation, and the results prove the injustice of the charge. The open- 
ing of the trade produced those disastrous consequences to the speculator 
which were predicted by the Directors; he has, in very many instances, been 
actually ruined, the manufacturer who trusted him remains unpaid, and the 
Liverpool Committee for opening the trade with China truly assert, in their 
statement ” circulated at the opening of this session, that in British manu- 
factures imported into India, ** the prices of 1827 are not one-half, often not 
one-third, of those of 1814;” and this is the consolation and encouragement 
held out by this notable committee of ship-owners and agents of Liverpool, to 
the unfortunate manufacturers of Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham 1 

Mr. MacDonncll, in the last place, proceeds to examine the reasonable- 
ness of the outcry against the Company in respect to the China trade ; he 
shows that the application of the term monopoly ’’ to their retention of 
this branch of their exclusive privileges is invidious and unjust ; that whilst 
every other article of consumption has increased in price, tea is offered at 
the Company’s sales, and actually sold, at lower prices than were fixed by 
the legislature in 1784 ; that the quantity has nearly trebled, without a de- 
terioration of (luality ; and that in the case of congou tea, which forms 
more than two-thirds of the quantity consumed in the United Kingdom, 
whilst the price to the consumer is Ts. per pound, the Company receive 
only 2s. to cover prime cost and all charges of freight, storage, &c. ; the 
remainder being divided, in nearly equal proportions, between the crown 
and the intermediate dealer. He adduces a variety of statements, from the 
evidence of different individuals, examined before the Ea$t-India Commit- 
tee,* to show the impracticability of extending the supply of British manu- 
factures to China, and the danger of wholly ruining the trade at Canton by 
attempting to make it free to all British subjects. These statements are 
from adverse witnesses ! He concludes : — 

I am fully aware that the general tenor of the evidence furnished by these 
adverse witnesses is hostile to the views and interests of the Company ; but I 
am not the less entitled to consider their favourable testimony to be, at least, 
equally worthy of regard ; on the contrary, it is the more valuable when 
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extracted from them. We should deal with their facta and not with their fan- 
cies. Their speculations, be they interested or disinterested, cannot coerce 
our judgment. One thing is manifest, that all the proofs I have adduced arc 
directly opposed to the resolutions before us ; and that not a particle of evi- 
dence has been produced in their support by the gentleman wha told us, at the 
outset, that the public mind is a mere blank in regard to this subject, or by 
any other persons whatever. It will be for the meeting to consider how much 
it will add to the good fame of the metropolis to adopt those resolutions, under 
such circumstances, and without regard to the fact, that in 1813 the City of 
of London presented a petition in favour of the Company, and in the present 
year the Corporation rejected a proposition similar to that submitted to you 
this day, and emanating from the same quarter. Before 1 conclude I may add, 
that it results from official documents, that those calumniated Directors have, 
within fifteen years, controlled a revenue exceeding three hundred and sixty 
millions sterling; that they have disbursed in Great Britain, and principally in 
this metropolis, more than seventy-two millions ; that they have superintended 
the sale of goods to the amount of one hundred and forty millions ; and that 
the breath of slander does not dare to insinuate that, during that period, 
while they conferred such benefits on their country, they, or any of their ser- 
vants, down to the lowest rank, violated the most rigid principles of probity or 
honour, in the slightest degree. 

We concur with Mr. MacDonnell in thinking that evciy conscientious 
and discriminating member of both Houses of Parliament will, when the 
matter be ripe for adjudication, feel himself coerced by a sense of duty to 
admit, that the depositions of those witnesses should constitute the basis of 
the legislative judgment, in preference to the false assurance of artful 
speculation, the wild theories of fanatical enthusiasm, or the fervid ebulli- 
tions of personal spleen.” 

Moderate opponents of the Company begin to be disgusted with the igno- 
rance and selfishness manifested by the anti-charter party. We observe, 
in the last number of the Edinburgh Review^ an exemplification of this 
remark. The reviewer of the Life of Sir Thomas Munro observes, that the 
general belief that our administration of India is an evil aflbrds a reason 
for serious investigation, but none for calumniating the great men who have 
been employed there, or the directors, whose benevolence of purpose 
was acknowledged by Mr. Mill, while yet simply their historian.” We 
observe, in the same review, an indignant and contemptuous notice of the 
base assertion,* that Sir Thomas Munro sought to sell himself to the oppo- 
nents of the Company, previous to the last charter. A complete moral 
impossibility of such deceit (it is observed) beams out in every page of the 
work before us.” It is justly added : " a man is no sooner dead, than 
tilings that durst not have ventured into his presence settle on and defile his 
corpse.” 

• FW® the Oriental Ouarterljf Review/ a woik which has sprung from thefceces of the OHentalB^Um 
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TRAVELS IN JAPAN. 

In the year 1608, Don Rodrigo de Vivero y Velasco, ♦ the governor-general 
of the Philippines, was shipwrecked on his return to Spain, and cast upon the 
coast of Japan. A narrative of his adventures in that country was printed in 
a Spanish miscellany, and a translation of it has lately appeared in a French 
periodical work. As so few details of the Japan empire, especially Rs court, 
have been given by eye-witnesses, we have taken the pains to abridge and 
digest the narrative of Don Rodrigo de Velasco, who seems to have enjoyed, 
through the liberality of the government, peculiar facilities for observation. 

Don Rodrigo’s vessel struck upon a reef off the coast of Niphon, in about 
lilt, ilSJ® : the crew, with himself, reached the shore on parts of the wreck 
totally destitute, and not knowing where they were cast, whether on a conti- 
nent or an island. They soon found the country to be Japan ; and as Don 
Rodrigo had shown much kindness to 200 natives of that country, in confine- 
ment in the Philippine islands when he became governor, whom he liberated 
and conveyed home, he concluded that, as the event proved, the emperor 
would avail himself of tlie opportunity to requite the obligation. 

Amongst the crew of the Spanish vessel was* a Japanese Christian, who soon 
discovered that they were near a small village called Yu Bauda, whither they 
proceeded. It contained about 1,500 inhabitants, and was dependent upon 
one of the inferior nobles, who nevertheless had many vassals, several towns 
and villages, and lived in a strong fortress. The people of the village, when 
they learned the disaster of the party, evinced much compassion, and the 
females shed tears. They gave them clothing and food (consisting of rice, pulse, 
and a little fish), and sent word to the tono or lord, who desired that the party 
might be well treated, but not suffered to remove. 

In the course of a few days the tono paid a visit to Don Rodrigo, in great 
pomp, preceded by 300 men bearing banners, most of them armed with 
lances, harqiiebusses, and halberds. The ceremony of visiting was conducted 
with great form, an officer announcing the tono’s arrival at the village, and 
another his nearer approach, &c. The tono saluted Don Rodrigo with great 
politeness b}' a motion of his head and hand, much in our own manner, and 
placed him on his left, the sword-side, and therefore the post of honour and 
confidence, lie made Don Rodrigo a variety of presents, took upon him the 
expense of the subsistence of the whole party, and allowed two Spanish 
officers to proceed to court, to communicate to the emperor and the prince 
royal the details of the case. 

' Jeddo, where the prince royal resided, was forty leagues from the village ; 
and Ziirunga, the residence of the emperor, was about forty leagues further. 
The envoys returned in twenty-four days with an agent of the prince, who 
brought compliments of condolence from the emperor, and permission for 
Don Rodrigo to visit the courts of his majesty and the prince. All the pro- 
perty that could be saved from the wreck belonged to the crown, but it was 
given up to the Spaniards. 

The first place on their route to Jeddo was a town named Hondak, contain- 
ing from 10,000 to 12,000 souls. Don Rodrigo entered an inn, but the tono 
insisted upon his residing with him. He dwelt in a fortress situated on a 
height, and surrounded by a ditch fifty feet deep, passed by a draw-bridge. 

* This personage was a favourite of Anne, the wife of Philip II lie Ailed several important posts. 
In which he distinguished himself ; and on the death of Don Pedro d’Acuna, he obtained the plMe of 
governor and captain-general of the Philippines. 
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The gates were of iron, the walls of solid masonry, eighteen feet high, and 
the same in thickness. Near the first gate 100 musketeers stood under arms 
and between that and the second gate, which opened through a second wall, 
were houses, gardens, orchards, and rice-fields, for the subsistence of the 
garrison. The dwelling-rooms of the castle were of wood (owing to the 
number of earthquakes) exquisitely finished, and elegantly adorned with a pro- 
fusion of gold, silver, varnish, &c. At dinner, the tono carried to his guest 
the first dish, agreeably to Japanese etiquette towards a person whom it is 
desired to honour ; the repast consisted of flesh, fish, and various kinds of 
excellent fruit. 

Nothing worthy of notice was observed during the rest of the journey, 
except the immensity of the population, which kept the strangers in perpetual 
wonder. They were every where well received, lodged, and treated. 

Previous to entering Jeddo, several gentlemen of the city met Don Rodrigo, 
requesting him to accept their hospitality ; but he had been advertised that the 
prince had prepared a house for his reception. He entered the city amidst a 
crowd so dense that the officers of police were obliged to force a way for the 
Spaniards, notwithstanding, Don Rodrigo remarks, the prodigious width of the 
streets in comparison with ours. The report of their arrival attracted such 
multitudes, that for the eight days of his first residence at Jeddo the party had 
no rest. A guard was at length placed in the house, and a placard posted by 
the magistrate prohibited the populace from molesting the travellers. He thus 
describes the city : 

Jeddo contains 700,000 inhabitants, and is traversed by a considerable river, 
which is navigable by vessels of moderate size. By this river, which is divided, 
in the interior, into several branches, the inhabitants are supplied with provi- 
sions and necessaries, which arc so cheap, that a man may live comfortably 
for 3d. a day. The Japanese do not make much wheateu bread, though what 
they do make is excellent. The streets and open places of Jeddo arc very 
handsome, and so clean and well kept, that it might be imagined no person 
walked in them. The houses are of wood, and mostly of two stories. The 
exterior of them is less imposing than of ours, but they are infinitely hand- 
somer and more comfortable within. All the streets have covered galleries, 
and are occupied each by persons of the same trade ; thus, the carpenters 
have one street, the tailors another, the jewellers another, &c., including 
many trades not known in Europe: the merchants are classed together in the 
same way. Provisions are also sold in places appropriated for each sort. I 
remarked the market where game is sold : there was a vast quantity of rabbits, 
hares, wild boars, deer, goats, and other animals which I never saw before. 
The Japanese rarely eat any flesh but that of game, which they hunt. The fish 
market is immense, and extremely neat and clean. 1 observed more thon a 
thousand different kinds of fish, sea and river, fresh and salt. Large tubs 
contained besides a vast quantity of live fish. The inns are in the same 
streets, adjoining those where they let and sell horses, which are in such 
number, that the traveller who changes horses, according to the custom of the 
country, every league, is only embarrassed where to choose. The nobles and 
great men inhabit a distinct part of the city. This quarter is distinguished by 
the armorial ornaments, sculptured, painted, or gilt, (ilaced over the doors of 
the houses. The Japanese nobles attach much value to' this privilege. The 
political authority is vested in a governor, who is chief of the magistracy, civil 
and military. In each street resides a magistrate, who takes cognizance, in 
the first instance, of all cases, civil and criminal, and submits the most diffi. 
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^ult to the governor. The streets are closed at each end by a gate, which 
IS shut at nightfall. At each gate is placed a guard of soldiers, with sentinels 
at intervals; so that if a crime is committed, notice is conveyed instantly to 
each end of the street, the gates are closed, and it rarely happens that the 
offender escapes. This description is very applicable to all the other cities in 
the kingdom.” 

Two days after his arrival, the prince sent his secretary, whose name (or 
rather title) was Conseconduno, to invite Don Rodrigo to visit him. He 
accordingly proceeded to the prince’s residence, which he represents as an 
astonishing place. He says : ** I should think myself fortunate if I could 
succeed in affording an exact idea of all the wonders 1 saw there, as well in 
respect to the material of the edifices at this royal residence, as to the pomp 
and splendour of the court. I think I may affirm, that from the entrance to 
the prince’s apartment there were more than £0,000 persons, not assembled 
for the occasion, but constantly employed and paid for the daily service of the 
court.” 

The principal wall which encloses the palace, he says, is composed of im- 
mense blocks of free stone, put together without cement, with embrasures, at 
equal distances, for artillery, of which there is no small quantity. At the 
foot of this wall is a very deep wet ditch ; the entrance is by a drawbridge of 
a peculiar and extremely ingenious construction. The gates were very strong. 
Don Rodrigo passed through two ranks of musketeers, about 1,0(K) strong, to 
the second gate in the second wall, about 300 paces from the other. Here 
was stationed a body of 400 lancers and pikemcn. A third wall, about twelve 
feet high, was guarded by about 300 halberdiers. At a short distance from 
this wall was the palace with the royal stables, containing 300 saddle horses, 
on one side, and the arsenal, filled with armour and arms for 100,000 men, on 
the other. 

The first apartment of the palace was entirely covered with rich ornaments, 
carpets, stuffs, velvet, and gold. The walls were hung with pictures repref- 
senting hunting subjects. Each apartment excelled the preceding in splendour, 
till he reached that in which the prince was seated on a superb carpet of crim- 
son velvet, embroidered with gold, placed upon a kind of alcove raised two 
steps, in the centre of the apartment. He wore a green and yellow surtout 
over two of the vests called quimones^ and a girdle, in which were stuck his 
dagger and sword. His hair was tied up with ribbons of different colours, 
without any other ornament on his head. He was about thirty-five years of 
age, of a brown complexion, a pleasing figure, and good height. Don 
Rodrigo was conducted to a seat on the left hand of the prince, who desired 
him to be covered, and conversed with him upon indifferent subjects. 

Four days after, our traveller set off to Zurunga, on a visit to the emperor. 
The population was immense : several towns below the rank of cities contain 
upwards of 100,000 inhabitants, and in the 100 leagues from Meaco to Zu- 
runga, a village occurs every quarter of a league. On whichever side the 
traveller turns his eye, he perceives a concourse of people passing to and fro, 
as in the most populous cities of Europe ; the roads are lined on both sides 
with superb pine-trees, which keep off the sun ; the distilhces are marked by 
little eminences planted with two trees.” Our traveller declares he was so 
pleased with Japan, that ” if he could have prevailed upon himself to renounce 
his God and his king, he should have preferred that country to his own.” 

Zurunga contains from 500,000 to 600,000 inhabitants. The climate is more 
agreeable than that of Jeddo, but the city is not so handsome. A residence. 
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with every convenience, was provided for Don Rodrigo here as at Jeddo, and 
the mob was equally troublesome. The emperor sent a secretary to compli- 
nicnt him on his arrival, with a present of rich dresses, which he desired him 
to wear. In about a week, our traveller was presented to the emperor. The 
intimation came from his majesty, for Don Rodrigo had been . advised not to 
express any'wish to this edect. He was conveyed in an elegant litter to the 
palace, which was in a fortress like that at Jeddo. He was conducted in a 
similar manner through the various apartments, his eyes being dazzled with 
the splendour of the furniture ; but in some particulars, there seemed rather 
more pomp at the prince's court. There was more power at the residence of 
the emperor, but, at the same time, more indications of fear. In the ante- 
chamber of the emperor’s apartment, a crowd of ministers attended our tra- 
veller, among whom was a consecondunoy who felicitated him upon his being 
permitted to look upon the august face of the sovereign, adding, however, 
that although a rich noble would regard it as an eminent favour to regard the 
emperor at 100 paces’ distance, prone on the earth, without a word being 
addressed to him by his Majesty, yet he (Don Rodrigo) might, according to 
his own notions, fancy that his reception was cold and formal. Don Rodrigo 
perceived the drift of this speech, and replied with much address, that his own 
monarch. King Philip, was the greatest and most potent sovereign in the uni- 
verse ; that though kings were not expected to relax their dignity before their 
own subjects, there was good state reason why they should be uflablc towards 
those of other princes ; that, as the servant of a powerful sovereign, what was 
conceded or withheld would be to his king, not to himself ; that, as a private 
individual, he had already much to be grateful for to the emperor, but as the 
representative of King Philip, no distinction conferred upon him could be too 
great. 

This took Conscconduno by surprise. lie slapped his forehead with the 
palm of his hand, and begged the traveller would remain till he had communi- 
cated with the emperor. In half an hour he returned, and stated that his 
highness intended to honour him in a manner hitherto unparalleled, and which 
would excite universal astonishment throughout the empire. 

“ I followed the minister, who conducted me into the presence of the sove- 
reign, whom 1 saluted. He was in a kind of square box, not very large, but 
astonishingly rich. It was placed two steps above the floor, and surrounded, at 
four paces’ distance, by a gold lattice-work, six feet high, in which were small 
doors by which the tunperor’s attendants went in and out, as they were called 
from the crowd, on their hands and knees around the golden lattice. The 
monarch was encircled by nearly twenty grandees, ministers, or principal 
courtiers, in long silk mantles, and trowsers of the same material, so long that 
they entirely concealed the feet. The emperor was seated upon a kind of 
stool, of blue satin, worked with stars and half-moons of silver. In his girdle 
he wore a sword, and had his hair tied up with ribbons of different colours, 
but had no other head-dress. His age appeared to be about sixty ; he was of 
the middle stature, and of a very full person. His countenance was vene- 
rable and gracious ; his complexion not near so brown as that of the prince.” 

The emperor, after receiving the traveller’s salutation, inclined his head a 
little, and desired him to he seated and covered. After some conversation, 
in the course of which the prince said he intended to bestow upon Don 
Rodrigo more favour than he could expect from his own sovereign, our tra- 
veller prepared to retire ; but the emperor desired him to retain his seat, telling 
him he could not permit his visit to be so short, and that he should be present 
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at the presentation of some nobles to whom he was about to deign to be visible. 
Accordingly a tono of higli rank, who brought presents in gold, silver, and 
silk, worth more than S0,do0 ducats, was introduced,; at a hundred paces 
• from the throne, he prostrated himself with his face to the ground, and re- 
mained in this posture for several minutes in perfect silence, neither the empe- 
ror nor either of the ministers vouchsafing a word : he then retired with his 
suite, amounting to 3,000 persons. Other introductions took place, and Don 
Rodrigo was permitted to retire on a promise that he would make any requests 
he chose to the emperor, two ministers attending him to the third apartment, 
where other great ofUcers escorted him with great ceremony out of the palace. 

At a visit he paid to the conseconduno, or prime minister, where he was 
treated with a magnificent collation and exquisite wine (the host drinking his 
health by placing the glass upon his head), Don Rodrigo gave him a note, trans- 
lated into Ja[)ancsc, of his requests. They were three in number ; first, that 
the royal protection might be granted to the Christian priests of difierent orders 
who then resided in the empire, that they might have the free disposal of their 
houses and churches, and not be molested ; secondly* that amity might continue 
between the emperor and the King of Spain; and lastly, that, as an evidence 
of that friendshif), the emperor would not permit the Dutch (who had, about this 
time, introduced themselves here) to reside in his territories, but would drive 
them out : adding that, besides their being enemies to Spain, their malpractices on 
the sea and piracy, ought to be sufficient to induce the emperor to refuse them 
a retreat and shelter in the Japanese dominions. The minister communicated 
the note to the emperor, and on the following day reported his answer, after 
the usual ceremonies, and a collation, whicli always precedes business in 
Japan. The minister stated that his majesty was highly pleased with the note, 
desiring his courtiers to remark that Don Rodrigo had asked nothing for him- 
self, but, though destitute, had limited his requests to the service of religion 
and his king. He granted them all except the expulsion of the Hollanders. 
“ That,” said his majesty, “ will be difficult this year, as they have luy royal 
word for permission to sojourn in Japan; but 1 thank him for letting me know 
what characters they are !” His majesty offered the Spaniard a vessel fur- 
nished with all necessaries for his return ; and begged him to reejuest King 
Philip to send to Japan fifty miners, which he understood were very skilful in 
extracting silver in New Spain, because, those in Japan did not procure half 
the silver the mines were capable of yielding. 

Don Rodrigo soon after set out, on his return, to take ship in the province 
of Bitngo (Bingo). From Zurunga to Meaco, nearly 100 leagues, the country 
was mostly level, and very fertile. Several considerable rivers were crossed in 
ferry-boats, which were capable of containing a great number of men and 
horses, and which cross by means of a strong cable stretched from one bank 
to the other. The cities and towns were numerous, large, well built, and 
prodigiously populous. Abundance reigned every where, and provisions were 
so cheap, that the poorest could purchase them. In the whole of the journey, 
he says, he ‘‘never passed a town or village of less population than 150,000 
souls.” That of Meaco he fixes, from various data, at 1 ,500,000 : he considers 
it the largest city in the world. 

Meaco is situated upon a plain highly cultivated. Its walls arc ten leagues 
in circuit, which our traveller certifies from actual observation, having rode 
round them on horseback ; he set out at seven in the morning, and did not 
reach the point of departure till night. At this city resides the Da'iri, the 
legitimate ^ing of Japan, who bears the title of Boi. He d(;sccnds in a direct 
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line from the founders of the empira Conformably to Japanese prejudice, 
which supposes that dignity consists iti not being ^en, this monarch is always 
secluded in his palace. The Dairi, by right, shomd govern the empire; but, 
some years back, Taicosama reduced) by force of arras all the tonos of the • 
kingdom, leaving the Dairi only the shadow of sovereignty, which he exerts 
in granting the investiture of all dignities, even the imperial. The Dairi is 
especially the head of religion ; he nominates the bonzes, or priests, to vacant 
offices. In external forma the Dairi is treated with great respect by the 
emperor, who, prior to his coronation, does homage to him. The Dairi is, 
however, allowed but little to subsist upon, though his palace is magnificent. 
Meaco is governed by a viceroy appointed by the emperor ; his jurisdiction 
does not extend beyond the canals which surround the city ; he has no autho- 
rity in the cities of Faxiina, Sacay, and Osaka, which are very considerable, 
and situated at a short distance from Meaco. The court of the governor of 
Meaco is almost as sumptuous as that of the emperor ; he has six vice-gover- 
nors under his orders. His excellency was very communicative to Don 
Rodrigo, and told him that the city contained 5,000 temples, and more than 
50,000 public women. He showed him the tomb of Taicosama, in a magnifi- 
cent temple, the daibu, an idol of bronze, and a superb building which con- 
tains the statues of all the gods of Japan. These sights consumed three days, 
owing to the distance of the different objects from each other. The daibu, he 
says, is worthy of being classed among the wonders of the world. Its dimen- 
sions rendered him mute with astonishment. I ordered,” he says, one of 
my people to measure the thumb of the right hand of the idol, and I perceived 
that, although he was a man of large size, he could not embrace it with his 
two arms by two palms. But the size of this statue is not its only merit : the 
feet, hands, mouth, eyes, forehead, and other features, are as perfect and as 
expressive as the most accomplished painter could make a portrait. When 1 
visited this temple it was unfinished ; more than 100,000 workmen were daily 
employed upon it. The devil could not suggest to the emperor a surer expe- 
dient to get rid of his immense wealth.” 

The tomb of Taicosama is magnificent. The author, like a good Catholic, 
deplores the dedication of such an edifice to the remains of one ” whose soul 
is in hell for all eternity.” The entrance is by an avenue paved with jasper, 
400 feet by 300. On each side, at equal distances, were posts of jasper, on 
which are placed lamps, lighted at night. At the end of the passage is the 
peristyle of the temple, ascended by several steps. On the right hand is a 
monastery of priests. The principal gate is encrusted with jasper, and over- 
laid with gold and silver ornaments skilfully wrought. The nave of the temple 
is supported by lofty columns and pilasters. There is a choir, as in our cathe- 
drals, with seats and a grating all round. Male and female choristers chant 
the prayers, much in the same manner as in our churches ; and the costume of 
the former put our traveller in mind of that of the prebends of Toledo, except 
that the train of their robe was excessively long, and their caps were much 
wider at top than at bottom. Four of these priests accosted him, and gave 
him much uneasiness, apparently, by conducting him to the altar of their 
** infamous reliques,” surrounded with an infinite number of lamps. The 
number of persons, their silence and devotion, surprised him. After raising 
five or six curtains, covering as many gratings of iron and silver, and the last 
of gold, a kind of chest was exposed, in which were contained the ashes of 
Taicosama : within this sacred enclosure none but the chief priest could enter. 
'All the Japanese present prostrated themselves; but our traveller quitted this 
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accursed spot,” and proceeded^ accompanied by the priests^ to see their 
gardens, which were more tastefully laid out, he says, than those of Araojuez* 

The Japanese,” he continues, “ use, like us, holy or rather unholy water, 
and chaplets consecrated to their false gods, Jaca and Nido, which, mure* 
over, are not, the only ones they worship ; for there are no less than thirty- 
five different sects or religions in Japan. Some deny the immortality of the 
soul, others acknowledge divers gods, and others adore the elements. Ail 
are tolerated. The bonzes of all the sects having concurred in a request to 
the emperor that he would expel our monks from Japan, the prince, troubled 
with their importunities, inquired how many different religions there were in 
Japan? ^ Thirty- five,* was the reply. ‘Well,* said he, ‘where thirty-five 
sects can be tolerated, we can easily bear with thirty-six : leave the strangers 
in peace.* ** 

The pantheon was the largest building he had yet seen in Japan ; it contained 
£,600 gilt bronze statues of gods, each in his own tabernacle decorated with 
emblems.* The revenues of this temple are immense, and the expenditure 
for the priests proportionate. , 

From Meaco our traveller proceeded to Faxima, at a very short distance, 
where the sovereigns of Japan resided prior to the reigning emperor, who 
removed to Zurunga. The streets of Faxima are narrower than those of other 
cities in Japan, but this ancient capital is equal to any in magnificence. Here 
he embarked for Osaka, ten leogues lower down the river, which is as large as 
the Guadalquivir at Seville, and was full of vessels. Osaka contains near a 
million of inhabitants ; the houses are commonly of two stories. It is built 
close to the sea, which washes its wails. 

At Osaka he embarked on a junk for Bungo, the route of Nangasaki, where 
there was then a Portuguese establishment. 

Finding the vessel he had intended to take a passage in not in proper repair, 
Don Rodrigo accepted an invitation from the emperor to return to Zurunga, 
where he renewed his endeavours to persuade the prince to expel the Dutch ; 
but without effect. After procuring sundry concessions from the emperor, and 
receiving presents and despatches for the King of Spain, he set sail (from what 
port is not mentioned) on the 1st August 1610, after a stay of nearly two 
years in Japan, 

Don Rodrigo has appended to his narrative some remarks upon the character 
and customs of the Japanese. He says the men are addicted to drunkenness 
and incontinence; the number of public women is very great. Japanese 
wives, he says, are exemplary ; scarcely an instance is known of their infide- 
lity. They live rigorously secluded even from their fathers, brothers, and 
sons ; and when they go out to pay visits, or to the temples, they are carried 
by servants in a sort of cage. 

The Japanese are very industrious, ingenious, and expert : they are clever 
at invention and imitation. 

At the period when Don Rodrigo was in the country, the number of Chris*- 
tians was estimated at 300,000. These were expelled, after the death of the 
reigning emperor, on the accession of the prince royal whom our traveller 
visited : a great part of them perished in the persecution that followed the 
.decree of expulsion. He attributes this dire event to a want of attention on the 
part of the council of Castile to the documents relating to his negociation 
with the emperor, which were not laid before the King of Spain. 

The sovereignty of Japan was formerly vested in the Dairii or ecclesiastical 
* These were doubtless Buddhas and Bodhisatwas. 
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emperor, also called Jesico, and the priests, of whom he was the head. The 
sovereign de facto, or court and military emperor, is entitled Tencaudoni and 
Cubosaina. Ills authority is very great ; though there are viceroys who pos- 
sess considerable power in the provinces. 

The municipal government is excellent. The internal police is admirably 
regulated : the chiefs and the subalterns arc animated with the same zeal and 
intelligence. The streets are kept very neat ; it is the same with the interior 
of every house, even of the meanest artizan. 

Rice is the ordinary food of the people; but wheat grows well in the country. 
Cotton is cultivated abundantly in the province of Bogii ; they manufacture it 
into fabrics for the dress of the people. The grandees are clothed in stuffs of 
silk, which is obtained entirely from China, it being of better quality than 
their own. Their weapons are of extraordinary strength and temper, and 
they are much prized amongst them. A Japanese could cleave a man in two 
with one of their swords. They ridicule the cxtraorditiary value we attach to 
diamonds and rubies, considering the worth of a thing to consist in its utility. 

The nobles of Japan arc fond of pomp and a retinue; they never go out 
unattended by a vast suite, and exact from their inferiors the same respect 
they themselves pay to the emperor. 

Pride, arrogance, and a resolution which is almost carried to ferocity, are 
the distinctive traits of the Japanese of all classes. .When one of them is 
condemned to death, he will not let the executioners touch his person. He 
summons his relatives and friends, and in their presence rips up his belly, 
without shewing any fear of death. It is not surprising, says our traveller, 
that such a people have kept the Chinese at bay, who are as timid as the 
Japanese are brave. 

From the aforegoing account it clearly appears, that the Japanese principle 
of exclusion is ditlcrcnt from that of the Chinese. The translator of this 
piece observes, that the persecution which so soon after totally eradicated 
Christianity in Japan, originated in some imprudent expressions from the 
Spanish missionanes, aggravated by the jealousy of the Dutcli, who were 
desirous of appropriating to themselves the commerce of the country; in 
which they succeeded. The number of Christians in Jaj)an, which, at the 
time of our traveller was i»(K),000, had multiplied in l(il4, when the persecu- 
tion took place, to 1,800,000, according to the reports of the time, and the 
government had offered no impediment to their worship. He adds a remark 
from which we may take a lesson in our intercourse with tlic Chinese, a much 
more sensitive people : “Europeans were then well received there; it was 
their thoughtless conduct, and the contempt which they affected, in some par- 
ticulars, for the customs of the country, which led to their expulsion.” 

At present the Dutch, the only Europeans who are permitted to trade with 
Japan, arc not suffered to travel into the interior : they are rigorously confined 
to the port of Nangasaki, Mr. Sicbold succeeded, in the capacity of a physi- 
cian, in getting a little distance from the Dutch fiictory, and in collecting some 
facts respecting the history and manners of the people. The publication of 
these particulars in Europe reached the cars of the government, and M. Siebold 
was arrested, and remained under restraint at Nangasaki for some time. 
We have just understood that he has been liberated, and has returned to 
Batavia, with all his collections. 
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M, KLAPROTH’S ATTACK UPON DR. MORRISON. 

To THE Editor. 

Having been favoured with a copy of M. Klaproth*.s pamphlet^ which 
bad previously appeared in the Journal Asiatique of Paris, in reply to 
some passages in Mr. Davis’s Fortunate Union^ with critical remarks on 
Dr. Morrison’s Chinese Dictionary, I feel myself called upon, in the ab- 
sence of Dr. Morrison, to offer a few observations upon the latter. 

M. Klaproth, it appears, in a note to his edition of the Travels of M. 
Timkovski, insinuated some doubts as to whether Dr. Morrison was really 
the author of the Chinese Dictionary which appeared under his name. On 
this insinuation Mr. Davis animadverted, in the preface to his translation of 
the Fortunate Union, M. Klaproth, undismayed, returns to the charge, 
and in replying to Mr. Davis, endeavours to substantiate his point by refe- 
rence to the Dictionary, showing its want of connexion and its numerous 
errors. 

Unconnected as I now am with Dr. Morrison, T beg leave to add my 
disinterested though feeble testimony to that of the respectable members of 
the Factory at Canton, and other distinguished characters, and to express 
niy regret that M. Klaproth should so confidently affirm, at page (), car 
je suia conimmcu que ce 7i'est pas lui qiti a fait le dictionnaire ptihlid 
sous^ son nom,^* If Dr. Morrison is not the author of the Chinese Dic- 
tionary, he must possess more art and cunning, to practise upon persons of 
all ranks, than fall to the common share of Englishmen. A question natu- 
rally arises, who then is the author ? M. Klaproth condescends to inform 
us at page 7 : “ Son dictionnairc est le produit de T aggregation des travaux 
de plusicurs bacheliers Chinois, auxquels on payait une solde fixe par jour. 
Comme ces gens ne savaient pas dc tout, ou au moins fort peu, 1’ Anglais, 
e’est M. Morrison qui s’est charge, au moyen du dialecte de Canton, ou 
de la lingua Franca Portugaise qui regne a Macao, dc mettre en Anglais 
ce qu’ils lui expliquaient dc vive voix.” The whole of this statement is 
hypothetical and destitute of proof ; to refute it I have merely to affirm, 
from personal knowledge, that Dr. Monison never employed more than 
one Chinese assistant at a time, who knew not a word of any European 
language, and consequently the Doctor was under the constant necessity of 
speaking and writing Chinese, which he does with great facility ; and when 
it is considered that he had to consult a great variety of works on every 
branch of their literature, the assistance of a single native cannot detract 
from any merit due to him in compiling lus Dictionary. 

In extenuation of the errors which occur in this complex and extensive 
work, it is but justice to remark, jthat at the time he was compiling the 
Dictionary, Dr. Morrison was engaged in other important works for the 
Mission with which he was connected, which of themselves would have 
afforded full employment for persons of ordinary minds.. The Dictionary 
being done at intervals^ and the Doctor having little time for revision, it 
cannot excite surprise that some slight discrepancies shouM be detected in 
jUiatJour, N.S. Vol.2. No.7. 2 D 
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it. Incom])lf'to as tlic arrnnj^cmcnt l»y the radicals or keys must he acknow- 
lodi^od to ho, still the work is the most copious on tl»c Chinese lanj;ua«:e 
thill has yet hecii attempted ; and I rejoice to think that, after Enp^land had 
for many years neftlectcd the cultivation of Chinese literature, tlie Honour- 
ahle Court of Directors of the Efist-rndia ('onipany, actuated by a noble 
j)rincipIo, through the su»'^estion of some eminent individuals, were pleased 
to furnish the means for printin*^ a dictionary of this abstruse language on a 
large scale, and were ever prompt to afford the necessary supplies. 

1 believe Dr. Morrison at first intended to print only a Tonic dictionary, 
but more exlciisivc than the one he has published ; and that, on receiving 
l('ttcrs from several distinguished ]>ersonages in this country, desiring him to 
give a translation of Kang-he*s dictionary, he complied with their recpiest, 
and commenced the Imperial Dictionary. It must be acknowledged that, 
as far as the fortieth radical or key, very great talent and industry arc dis- 
played. 

The printing of such a work, from various circumstances, could not be 
done with the same speed as in Europe ; and the Doctor, seeing that years 
would elapse before the Dictionary by keys could he completed (the jirinting- 
officc having, moreover, been forcibly entered by the Chinese police), and 
not knowing what might occur in the common events of life, in the early 
part of 18 1 J), determined on commencing the Tonic Dictionary, that those 
who were stud>ing the language might speedily have a dictionary to con- 
sult. The I'onic Dictionary, as first planned, containing many characters 
not in common use, but found in the dictionary by keys, fir. Morrison 
rccpK’sted his native assistant to mark Jill such, that the work might not he 
too bulk \, when five hundred or a thousand characters were struck out 
of the body of the work. The Doctor thought of printing the index as it 
stood in his MS,, that students by reading it over might accpiire the 
pronunciation of a large number of characters; but as 1 objected to 
an index that would not agree with the body of the work, at his reiiuest I 
compared a considerabh' number of the characters, and struck out many. 
As, howev(‘r, this took more time than 1 could spare, it was committed to 
another person, whose attention was not so alert ; and this is the cause why 
the index is not in accordance with the other parts of the work. The con- 
seijuenee of this inattention cannot bo too niucJi regretted, but this explana- 
tion must remove from M. Klaproth’s mind the idea of Dr. Morrison’s 
inability to render the dictionary uniform. 

At page 8, M. Klaproth states that Dr. Morrison printed, in China, a 
complete translation of the Rsalms. On citing the title, he remarks, 
Croira-t-on que M. Morrison s’imaginc a present que cc livre est line 
traduction dcs prieres du matin ct du soir de Teglisc Anglicanc, et qu’il 
rannonce parmi scs ouvrages, sur la couverture de son Chinese Miscellany 
(Londres, 182;), in Ito.), sous le titre de : A Translation of the Morn- 
and Erenkig Prayers of the English Church; with the Psalter 
dividid into the Portions read daily 't Plusieiirs excmplaires de cette 
traduction se trouvent a Paris, ct jc peux assurer quo ce volume ne con- 
tient ricn autre chose que les Psaumes, depuis le premier jusquau cent 
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cinquanticmcj sans fjii’il y ait line seiile transposition^ on iin soul mot 
(I’ajouti^ an texte du roi ]3avid. JVl, Morrison n’a done (‘videnunont pas su- 
CO fpjo contenait le nianuscrit (jn’il a fait graver par des artistes Cliinois, ct 
dont il n'est surement pas Tautcur. II est dillicilc de concevoir un fait 
pareil ; quiconque sait nn pen de Cliinois se pent convaincredo sa realitd cn 
comparant le livret Cliinois avec le Psaiitier.” Had it not been for this 
paragraph, Mr. Editor, I should not have intruded myself on }Our patience; 
hut as il goes to convict Dr. Morrison not only of the most contemptible 
ignorance, but of falsehood, 1 feel called upon, as a duty which one man 
owes to another in his absence, to refute such a calumny. I recollect the 
Miscellany alluded to, and that on the cover, the Doctor announced a 
translation of “ The Morning and Evening Prayers of the Church of 
England,*' which work, in Chinese, 1 have now before me, and it is entitled, 
not the Psalms, but 

Morning and Evening Prayers for every Day in the Year in succession." 
ft is a small book, neatly jirinted in the Kae-shoo form of the cliaracter, 
and extends to thirty pages. It commences with When the wicked man 
turncth awciy from his wickedness," &c. and gives the reference to Ezekiel, 
where the versej may be found, with the ten following sentences. Then 
follows the priest's exhortation of Dearly beloved bn'thren," &c. I'lie 
general confession of ‘‘Almighty and most merciful Father," See, *rhe 
absolution, “ Almighty Cod, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ," &c. 
*rhc Lord’s Prayer. The Responses. Psalm xcv., with the Doxidogy. 
'riicn a note occurs, stilting, “ having read thus far, on reading the Psalms 
for cacli da}', the Doxology (which is again inserted) should be repeated." 
Another note follows, requiring the reading of a chapter of the Old *resla- 
ment daily. Then the 'Pc Deuiii and Benedicitc, omnia Ojicra, with the. 
Doxology. Afterwards, a note requiring a chapter from the New Testa- 
ment to be read. The Benedictiis and Jubilate Deo; and the Apostle’s 
Creed. Then a note enjoining the lusseinbly to kneel as the jiricst com- 
mences “The Lord be with you," &c. followed by the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the Responses; then follow the Collects for IVac.'c and (irace, a Prayer 
for the King’s Majesty, for the Royal Family, for the (’iergy and People, 
St. Chrysostom's Prayer, with the Blessing from 2 Cor. xiii., which is the 
end of the Morning Service. 

The Evening Service is rendered with the same fidelity. 

This extract is sufficient to prove that Dr. Morrison is correct in hij? 
statement, that he had effected a translation of “ The Morning and Even- 
ing Prayers of the Church of England;" but not having seen “the Psalter 
divided into the portions read daily," I will not take on myself to affirm 
that it has or has not been published; but as it will now be allowed that Dr. 
Morrison has not made a misstatement respecting the Church Prayers, he* 
will be entitled to credit for publishing the Psalter also. The case is simply 
this: M. Klaproth has got a copy of the Book of Psalms, forming part of 
the Chinese Bible, which the title, as given by M. Klaproth, suflicicntly. 
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indicates, and whicli ought to have put him more on his guard ; yet he hesi- 
tates not to affirm, that Dr. Morrison has published it ignorantly instead of 
the Prayers and Psalter of the Church of England : for M. Klaproth assertsr 
^^that this volume contains nothing but the Psalms from the 1st to the l/)Utli 
Psalm, without a single transposition or a word added to the text of King 
David, and that Dr. Morrison was evidently unacquainted with the con- 
tents of the manuscript, which he had engraved by Chinese artists, and of 
wdiich he certainly was not the author/* This is making out the Rev. Doc- 
tor to be exceedingly stupid, to say the least of it, who, after studying the 
language for fifteen or eighteen years, was so ignorant of Chinese, as to be 
unable to render the title of the book he was publishing ! Strange as all 
this may appear, M. Klaproth, in this very sweeping censure, bears the 
most honourable testimony that can be adduced in favour of Dr. Morrisons 
talents as a Chinese scholar, for he asserts that in this translation of the 
Psalms of King David “ there is not a single transposition or a word 
added to the text.'* Now allow me to inform M. Klaproth, that I as 
firmly believe that the translation alluded to is the production of Dr. Morri- 
son’s pen, as I do that any portion of the Psalms were originally written by 
King David, or any portion of the Scriptures by the persons to whom they 
arc assigned: I cannot conceive that M. Klaproth will suspect me of mis- 
statement. 

I pass over M. Klaproth’s remarks respecting the Tung-wan, or ancient 
forms of the character annexed to the Tonic Dictionary (which I shall not 
take the trouble to consult), considering his statements as tolerably correct. 
The Doctor, I believe, informed his Chinese assistant what class of charac- 
ters he wished to have copied from the several dictionaries ; and as many of 
them were printed large and required to be reduced, it was left to his judg- 
ment ; hence some errors may be found in the arrangement of these charac- 
ters according to their sounds. 

The remarks of M. Klaproth from the 9th to the 20th page being mere 
criticisms, I feel myself by no means bound to enter the lists with him ; 
the Doctor, if he thinks it worth while, may himself reply. However, 
lest I should be considered as acknowledging the propriety of all his 
remarks, I beg to state, that 1 think Dr. Morrison is right as to the pro- 
nunciation of the character that it should not be yuy as M. 

Klaproth wmuld have it ; for a confirmation of this opinion I beg to refer 
that gentleman to Kang-he’s Dictionary. As to chae^ being united 

with funy but more properly |I(^ funy this is not an error (the two 
characters being synonymous in import), but a slight omission of the Doc- 
tor’s in not stating that the second character sliould be read chae. 

M. Klaproth, at page 25, in speaking of Dr. Morrison’s View oi 
China, points out some errors which are evidently typographical, as well as 
objects to his tables of chronology (but clironologists seldom agree) ; and 
he accuses the Doctor of being unable to distinguish between the characters 
and * & , or between T and ^ , some of the easiest 
characters in the language! M. KlaproUi probably is not aware that 
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the View of China was cammenccd immediately after the printing- 
office was forcibly entered by tlie Chinese aiitlioritics, wlien all the native 
compositors and type-cutters were compelled to make a precipitate retreat. 
Such was the nature of the attack^ that the committee (as I was informed) 
decided on closing the office, unless it could be carried on by Portuguese or 
Bengalees. Bengalees were in consequence sent for; but before they 
arrived, some Portuguese youths were obtained, though with some difficulty, 
to learn the cutting of Chinese characters. Thus the previous arrange- 
ments were in a moment rendered abortive, and the difficulties which 
attended the commencement of the Dictionary, in a country the most un- 
friendly to the press, were renewed ; and hence it is not improbable that 
the characters alluded to were inserted by mistake ; for at tliis time I had to 
write the cliaractcr, to instruct the Portuguese in type-cutting, as well as 
in composing and press-work : this also is the reason why so many inelegant 
characters occur in the View of China^ and also towards the close of the 
30th radical, and at the commencement of the Tonic Dictionary, which, 
1 believe, is not generally known. 

M. Klaproth concludes his remarks by a severe criticism on Dr. Morri- 
son’s Life of Buddha, rendered some eighteen years ago ; and as he mate- 
rially differs from the Doctor, he puts the following question : I ask Mr. 
Davis, if he can conscientiously still persist in maintaining tiiat this worthy 
missionary has any knowledge, even the slenderest C tant soit peu appro- 
fondle ) of the Chinese language, and if he thinks he is really the author 
of the Chinese Dictionary that has appeared under his name ?” This is an 
inference I should not have thought even M. Klaproth would have made. 
Suppose Mr. Davis, or any other gentleman, were minutely to examine 
the whole of M. Klaproth’s papers on Chinese literature, because parts of 
his early productions (some eighteen or twenty years since) were faulty, 
and inattention was observable in the rendering of certain passages not evi- 
dent in his more recent treatises, would he think it honourable to deprive 
him of that modicum of merit due to him for perseverance and research in 
his more advanced studies ? Certainly not. I therefore, Mr. Editor, bog 
to remark, that I consider the whole of the insinuations, ns to whether Dr. 
Morrison he the author of the Dictionary or noty founded on a tissue of 
objections highly unbecoming of M. Klaproth ns a scholar. 

The above remarks, should they be considered severe, are not intended 
to Avithhold from M. Klaproth the acknowledgment, that other parts of his 
pamphlet reflect on him considerable credit for talent and research. 

I am. Sir, &c. 

P. P. Thoms. 

Our respect for the philological talents of M. Klaproth would 
suffer no abatement if he were to endeavour to divest his criticisms of their 
characteristic acrimony. His persevering and particular hostility towards 
the Rev. Dr. Morrison savours very much of personal spleen, though we 
are aware of no reason for it. Surely a work like the Chinese and English 
Dictionary — a stupendous performance for a single individual— justifies a 
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large measure of indulgence towards faults more numerous and more 
serious than those particularized by M. Klaproth. We regict to observe^ 
that this gentleman often fastens upon petty errors, which candour would 
attribute to accident. In the very article to which our correspondent refers^ 
he has quoted a prctenilcd extract from the evidence of Mr. Marjoribanka 
before the Parliamentary Committee, wherein Dr. Morrison's Dictionary 
(which seems a perpetual bugbear to M. Klaproth) is said to be in general 
use amongst the Javanese, M. Klaproth says he hopes tliis is a misprint 
lor Japanese ; but he proceeds to argue as if he thought Mr. Marjoribanka 
might have fallen into this absurdity. It is hardly necessary to state, that 
the blunder is not Mr. Marjoribanks', nor does it occur in the Minutes of 
Evidence, or in any English publication we have seen ; it is probably tho 
work of some French translator. — Editor. 


THE MAHABULESIIWAR HILLS.* 

Wlioc*er has drooped beneath the withering hand 
CR* pining sickness, with her varied band 
Of woes ; has felt the torturing throb of pain. 

Or burning fever tire the maddened brain ; 

Or languished faintly through the tedious day, 

AVhere tropic suns diffuse their fiercest ray ; 

Who thus has learned tlic joys of health to prize, 

And sought the goddess in these purer skies, 

Chased her bright form along the breezy steep, 

Where freshest gales on her attendant sweep ; 

Who, fanned once more by her inspiring breath. 

Sees roseate dyes displace the hue of death, 

Views life again with pleasure— gladdened eyes. 

And liope from sorrow’s shrouding mist arise ; 

Will bless thee, Malcolm ! whose benignant hand 
Has given such blessings to a chastened land ; 

Whose warm benevolence, and active skill. 

Hear smiling mansions on the desert hill; 

Smooth the rough path to this salubrious height. 

The slow-drawn step of weakness to invite; 

And give the exile from his native shore. 

Who, mournful, thought to view that coast no more, 

The cheering hope that bliss is yet to come. 

That he may taste the sacred joys of liome. 

Oh ! may tho purest, brightest boon of heaven. 

Health ! with her train of joys, to thee be given. 

Smile on thy path through India’s burning clime, 

And strew with flowers the slow advance of Time ; 

’Till crown’d with well-earned honours, peace and wealth. 

In tlie loved land of freedom and of health,' 

Thou may’st renew those blest and hallowed tics, 
lu which the charm of home and country lies. 

E. 

* The alxjvc pleasing lines, conveying a feeling tribute of gratitude to Sir John Malcolm, .are ex- 
tracted from a lloinbay newspaper, and are, we are infoimcHl, the production of a Luly whose health 
luul liccn Itciierituil by a rusideticc the Mahahuleshwar hills, whore comfortable accoiiunodaliOfiB have 
been provided for invalids, tlirough the hene^‘olellt exertions of bir John Malcolm. 
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. IIISTOKICAL NOTICES RESPECTING THE DYNASTIES OF 
SOUTHERN INDIA. 

(From Che unpuMished Mackenzie Papers.) 

The darkness of the ancient history of Hindustan, the Jilmost entire 
absence of authentic Hindu records, the barrenness even of its traditions, 
and the difticuliy of ovolvinj]^ from them any genuine historical inferences, 
must Iiave been felt by all who have attempted to trace the successive 
dynasties of that country. We have already* presented our readers witli 
the fabulous tradition relative to the foundation of the kingdom of Vijaya- 
nagar by Madheva, one of the latest prinei])alitics of any importance in 
the annals of the soutli of India. We noticed at the same time three 
other accounts of the origin of that kingdom. But, however inconsenta- 
ncous n ith truth and with each other these traditions may be found, there 
is no doubt that the city of Vijayanagar was founded by Bukka and Hari- 
hara on the southern bank of the Tungabhadra river about the middle of 
the fourteenth century. In the Mackenzie Collection the English date 
given for its foundation is Mr. Wilson thinks this is a few years 

too soon; the earliest of the grants of Bukka Rajah being dated in 1370, 
and the latest 137/) ; but the several accounts give him a reign of thirty- 
four years, which places him in 1*311 ; so that the Iraditiojiary clironology 
is not in all likelihood very far from the truth. 

A list of names, filling up the space of 153 years, is to be found in the 
Mackenzie Collection. But though little more than a barren and uninstrue- 
tivc catalogue of dates and reigns, it suOicicntly npjiears (and as an histo- 
rical position it is of considerable im[)ortanee) that during this c}cle of 
time, the rajahs of Vijayanagar jidded considerably to their territorial pos- 
sessions.t They had subdued the coast of Caiiara and a great part of Kar- 
nata and 3'elingana. On the north they were checked by the Bhamenee 
kings, who, accordiit{j to b^erishta, threatened more than onec the total 
annihilation of their jnincipality. The decline of the Bahmeiiee power 
and the erection of the sovereignties of Beejapoor and Ahmednuggur 
gave them a respite of considerable duration, 'riic last prince of this 
(Kumba) famil), according to the Mackenzie papers, was Viriipaksha, 
who succeeded in the English year M63, and repaired the city, strengthened 
it by a fort, and adorned it nuth many pagodas. The grants of this prince 
extend from 1473 to 1478. I’lic tlironc appears at this time to have been 
cither conquered or usurped by Narasinha. It is uncertain what events 
tilled the interval of eight years which occurs between the grants of Vini- 
paksha and Narasinha. He is said in the Mackenzie Collection to have 
overrun the Carnatic kingdom (Csirnata) in the English year 1478, and to 
have acquired by conquest considerable territories beyond the Caveri river. 
He was the son of Iswara, rajah of Karnul and Aviri, a petty sovereignty 
on the eastern side of the Tungabhadra, near the junction of that river wiUi 
the Krishna. His inscriptions extend from A.D. 1487 to 1508. 


« Jjiat, Journ* vol. xxviii. p. IGO. 


1 Witeon’s CRlal., vol. i. p. 143. 
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Narasinlia had two sons, Viranarasinha and Krishna Roya, the former* 
by one of his (queens, the latter by a concubine. This last, Krishna Roya, 
was adopted to the succession by Narasinha in his life-time, and on his 
death succeeded tp the throne by a right which, however dubious, was 
too strongly supported to be successfully resisted. Here we have arrived 
at an important epoch in the history of southern Hindustan, wliich corres- 
ponds in date to the year 1509 of our era. “ The existence,*' says Mr. 
Wilson, “ of an independent principality on the east so near as Karnul, the 
presence of the Mahoinedan sovereignties on the north, and the continued 
series of Pandyan and Chola princes to the south, shew that the Raj of 
Vijayanagar could not boast of a very spacious domain." Krishna Roya, 
however, seems not only to have restored the kingdom to its former limits, 
but to have enlarged it in every direction. He defeated," continues Mr. 
Wilson, “the Adil Shahi princes on the north, and maintained possession 
of the country to the southern bank of the Krishna ; on the cast he cap- 
tured Kondavir and W arangul, and ascended to Cuttak, where he wedded 
the rajah's daughter, as the bond of peace. In the south, his oflicers 
governed Scringapatam, and founded a new dynasty at Trichinopoly and 
Madura. On the western side, lie added to the Vijayanagar territory ; and 
his besieging Rachol on Sals<'tte is recorded by Portuguese writers. At no 
period probably in the history of the soutli of India did any of its political 
divisions equal in extent and power timt of Vijayanagar in the reign of 
Krishna Roya." 

W'c copy Colonel Mackenzie's note respecting this celebrated reign : 

This prince is much celebrated by the authors and poets (Kaveeswar) of his 
time as the muniticent patron of Hindu letters, and for the extent of his 
empire, which is described as stretching from Rameswar to the banks of the 
Nerbuddah. 1 thought at one time that this was an exaggeration, but it 
receives confirmation from the Portuguese historians, f who mention also his 
siege and capture of Rachul, with an army of 35,000 horse and 733,000 foot. 
Adil Shah, coming to its relief, suffered a severe defeat, and the loss of an 
immense treasure, which Krishna offered to restore to him, if “Adil Shaw 
would kiss his foot as supreme lord of the kingdom of Canara.” These de- 
grading terms were actually acceded to, but owing to mere accident were not 
carried into execution. After finding this confirmation by European writers, 
wc can scarcely wonder at the pompous titles conferred on him by his poets, 
and which arc still preserved in the stanzas recited by the Shut Rajawars, or 
hereditary bards of the Naraputty rajahs, and sung aloud before the rajah’s 
palanquin. The anecdotes preserved of this king, and of the eminent persons 
he collected about him, are numerous, and throw considerable light on the 
manners and genius of the natives ; but it requires (continues the Colonel) a 
minute knowledge of their language to comprehend fully their spirit. Under 
Krishna’s patronage, several works, much esteemed by native scholars, were 
translated from the Sanscrit into the Telinga ; but they uniformly begin with 
panegyrics on the king and his family ; but their attempt to deduce his genea- 
logy from the moon docs not conceal the notorious illegitimacy of hi^ 

* Wilson’R Catalogue, vol. i. p. 144. j 

t It is to be regretted that Colonel Mackenzie does not specify the Portuguese historians by nsine to 
whom he makes allusion. 
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birth ; a statuo of his mother Nagamah is still preserved in a pagoda vrhich 
she founded on the hill of llnydroog, holding in its band a lamp ; in allusion, 
probably, to her original employment, and name of Dippal Nagamah.**— Mac- 
kenzie MSS. ; Hindu Collections, No. 7* 

The transactions that followed the dcatli of Krishna, which is dated 
A.D. lo24, are unsatisfactorily related by the native writers* In some 
statements there is an obscure intimation of a short-lived usurpation by 
8alika Timmah, and of the murder of Krishna’s immediate successor, and 
the Mahomedan accounts, Mr. Wilson remarks, tend to shew that some 
such transaction took place. On the downfall of the usurper the succession 
proceeded through Achynta and Sadasiva, under the care and control of 
Rama. In 1;)42, this Ruma took charge of the government, and having* 
reduced the several minor sovereignties between the Nerbuddah and Ram- 
nad, assumed the title of sovereign lord of tlie Dckkan. It appears that 
several considerable rajahs performed menial services towards him. The 
rajah of Kamboogc presented him with Jiis betel-nut; the Gingee rajah 
carried his chowry; the rajah of Karalah bis water-jug; the rajah of 
Angah his bag of betel-nut; the Muka rajah put on his robes; the rajah 
of (loul bore his umbrella. In like manner every other office about his 
person was executed by persons of dignity. For a considerable time he 
ruled with great moderation ; but towards the close of his reign he pro- 
voked the resentment of the IVlussulman princes by acts of wanton insult to 
their religious prejudices; and on one occasion, when an ambassador of 
Ali Adil Shah came to demand an audience, he was encountered near the 
public hall or cutcherry by a herd of swine. These animals arc held in the 
utmost horror by Maliomedans ; but the ambassador, finding that he could 
not avoid meeting them, shut his eyes and passed by, asking bis prophet’s 
pardon for the involuntary pollution. Rama laughed at the scruples of the 
Mussulman, observing, that the Mahomedaus ought not to desjiisc that 
wdiieh was eaten by the lower castes of Hindus, inasmuch as they made no 
scruple of eating poultry, which picked up seeds from the excrement of 
animals. Not satisfied with this bitter sarcasm, he caused a number of 
hogs to be shut up, and on the next day ordered several fowls to be con- 
veyed to the place which they had occupied, and then conducted the Mussul- 
man to the spot, that he might observe them feeding as he had described, 
'riie result of this indignity appears from the course of Mohamedan liis- 
tory to have been a general rising of the Padshaws of Beejapoor, GoK 
^conda, Doulatabad, and Berar, in the year J/)G4. The Vijayanagar 
rajah, on hearing of their confederacy, collected a powerful fojee, and 
occupied the right bank of the Krishna, over which the Mussulman princes, 
by means of a feint which drew Rama away from the ford, sneceeded in 
eiroeiing a passage. A general action ensued, in which the Hindus had 
the advantage, until the rajah wits taken prisoner. In the capture and 
death of Rama Rajah the Hindu accounts concur, but ascribe them to 
Ali Adil Shah. The sons and family of Ri'ima fled to Pennakonda and 
rimndragcrry, 

Markenzio MS's, 

N.S. 2. No. 7. 2 K 
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After tJjc defeat of the Hindu prince, the confederates marched to 
Vijayanagar, wliich they plundered and destroyed. Fcrislita,* writing 
twenty or thirty years aftenvards, observes, that the city was still uninha- 
bited and in ruins, whilst the country was occupied by zemindars, who Iiad 
each assumed an independent power. Several of these were members 
either of the royal family of Vijayanagar or of that of llama. (Grants 
in the reign of Sadasiva are continued to A.D. 1570, and his descendants 
are traced as sovereigns of Bednur to the middle of the eighteenth century. 
One brother of Rama maintained himself at Bclkonda and Chandragerry, 
whilst another retained possession of Pennakonda. A son of llama reco- 
vered possession of Anagoondy and Vijayanagar, and the direct line becom- 
ing extinct, Vencapaty, of the Chandragerry branch, succeeded. 

The seventh from this last, Tinimapa, paid tribute to [lyder Ali, when 
the power of that usurper had grown to an adult state. H>der, say the 
Hindu accounts, being aware of the ancient dignity of the ancestors of the 
Anagoondy rajahs, received him graciously, imposed on him a tril)iitc of 
money and of military service much lighter than that which ho had been 
compelled to pay to the neighbouring states, who, in the progress of llydcr’s 
victories, were now wholly extinguished, or lying at his mercy. The 
rajah adhered punctually to his engagements, and conciliated, during 
Hyder’s life, the good-will and amity of that prince. In 1782, Tippoo 
{Sultan succeeded to the musnud, and commenced his reign by heavy exac- 
tions on the Anagoondy rajah, which were resisted or evaded by Timmapa 
for some years ; l)ut in 1786*, Anagoondy was surrounded by the sultan’s 
troops, and Timmapa, after a feeble defence, escaped with his family to 
Soorapoor. Four .years afterwards, when ’Pippoo was kept in active 
employ by the Engli'^h, the Anagoondy rajah recovered his territory, and 
retained it for two years ; but was again driven to his former place of 
refuge, and afterwards to the dominions of the Nizam, or of the Mahrattas, 
where he found a precarious hospitality. After many vicissitudes of for- 
tune, in 1798, he collectcdf some half starved peons, and recovered seve- 
ral di.stricts of his country; but after the British conquest and the esta- 
blishment of the Rajah of Mysore in those provinces, in which the Ana- 
goondy districts were included, he became for a short time a pensioner on the 
Nizam’s bounty. 

“ This wretched rajah,” observes the contemporary historian in the Mac- 
kenzie Collection, “ has not now, in the midst of his patrimonial territories, a 
shelter for his head ; and the descendant and representative of the ancient 
lords of the whole Carnatic, whom all the polygars still address with the pompous 
and sounding titles of his hereditary rank, is wandering about in the extre- 
mity of distress. 

“ The rajahs of this family were wont to console themselves for the loss of 
j)ower with the manly exercises of the chase and the spear. They eat the 
game they kill, though performing the same ceremonies as the brahmins ; their 
families never appear to strangers, but remain in their houses ; the women 
are taught to read and write the various languages of the country ; though 

* VVilM)iVs vol. i. p. IS-J. 

f Mackui/.ic MS's. Tliesc mculciits have touiitl an hiblonan in Colonel Wilk-s. 
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they reside in Canarn, they do not speak that language in their domestic cir- 
cles, but the Telinga only, which was the idiom of their ancestors, who came 
originally from the Telinga country. The Anagoondy rajahs never tied the 
turban in the common manner, after the death of Rama Roya, who lost his 
crown and turban of state by the same stroke which cut off his head in the 
decisive battle which terminated his reign. Timrnapah, indeed, has so far 
deviated from this custom as to tic the turban in the fashion of a fillet round 
the head, but the crown is uncovered. Probably this may be owing to the 
various vicissitudes of his life, which have familiarized him with the customs of 
so many different tribes and chiefs, Mussulmans and Mahrattas. lie also 
dresses in the long gown, and the habiliments worn by the Hindus of the day. 
He is a follower of Vishnu, and uses the long mark on his forehead. They 
burn the bodies of their princes after death, and perform the ordinary funeral 
ceremonies.” 

Thus slender .are the materials furnished by the Mackenzie Collection 
for the ancient history of Hindustan. It is to be feared that they -will be 
found to contribute little to the aid of the regular historian of India, who 
is naturally desirous of ascending to the earliest ages, and deducing a 
continuous narrative to modern times. Tlic lights it rofloots arc scanty and 
imperfect, sometimes affording a momentary gleam, but soon leaving him 
to grope his way in still greater darkness. From this remark, the valuable 
papers relative to the Jains must be excepted. These may be consulted 
n-ith the greatest advantage l)y oriental students of every description, inas- 
much as they are nearly the only elucidations of a se(;t dispersed through 
every part of India, and including a considerable portion of opulent and 
rcs])cctablo natives. 


FINANCES OF CEYLON. 

To TIIK Editok. 

Siifc : In your last number appears an account (p. 127), from a late Parlia- 
mentary return, of the expenditure of Ceylon since it came into the possession 
of the Crown, whence it appears that the average annual cliargc is as follows : 
civil expenditure, X’23H,275; military, ^197,700; making a total expenditure 
of i^*435,975 : the average annual revenue being only loss than the 

expenditure by iC9S,713 ! By a Parliamentary rclurn, printed last session, of 
the expenditure of the island whilst under the Kast-India Com|)any’s manase- 
ment, it appears that the total cliargc, including civil and military establish- 
ments, was but .€107,437, less than a fourth [lart of the existing charge, and 
little more than the present excess of charge beyond tbe revenue ! What do 
our Rickards’s, and Crawfurds, and Whitmores say to this? 


Kanaua. 
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THE INDIAN AUMV. 

To THE EoITOK. 

Sju : Those who conduct the affairs of India, have been always anxious to 
inaiiitala all that is calculated to promote the welfare and prosperity of our 
oriental possessions. To effect this, it is requisite to be iiureinittiu'^dy vi^ulaiit 
ill preventing the rise and in checking the progress of whatever militates against 
sound moral principles. 

Our civil and military servants are sent to India at an early period, when 
they are devoid of salutary experience, and are but too a[)t to be led away by 
surrounding and too numerous 'examples of extravagance and dissipation, 
lleucc a load of debt is contracted, that too frequently readers future life 
miserable. The civilian has good prospects before him, and may redeem bini- 
self after a lon^ residence in the country ; but not so the officer, who, after 
drawing from relatives at home what they can ill afford, iiiiist still continue to 
suffer for his original and inconsiderate folly, unrelieved by a ray of hope, 
excepting through the inelancholy prospect of a continuance of forty years in 
the service, if surviving to such a period. VVitli prudence arul discretion, the 
best service in the world is well able to maintain a subaltern officer, in every 
respect, like a gentleman, and many, who shun the course of prevalent expen- 
diture, remit from common allowances considerable sums to relatives at home. 
Is there, then, any cificieiit remedy which can be applied to obviate this dread- 
ful evil of debt contracted thoughtlessly, and attended with the suffering pres- 
sure of an interest of twenty-four per cent. ? There is ; and it is trusted that 
a strong clause will be inserted in the forthcoming Act, rendering it highly 
penal in any Kuropcan or native to lead money to a subaltern officer, save and 
except where such officer can previously produce the written authority of a 
parent or relative to draw on him fora specific sum named, 

I observe with satisfaction, that the common European soldier in India is 
furnished with the loan of books adapted to his condition. This wise practice 
will continue a man good, who otherwise might become depraved. Two 
descriptions of officers in India receive only such an im|)erfcct education as 
can be given previously to the sixteenth year of their age. These particularly 
feel their deficiencies, and complain that they have no access to books that 
would instruct them in their profession. Small libraries of a similar sort might 
be established at convenient places in the three presidencies, with judicious 
regulations for their management. It woiihl not be unreasonable to require 
from all regiments a moderate annual contribution for the upholding of so 
beneficial an institution. There might be duplicates of the same works in each 
library ; and regiments might borrow, for a limitod time, a certain number of 
books. 

The advantage arising to the general interest from such access to requisite 
instruction, is equally obvious and incalculable. 

An Old Indian. 

Veritas, whose letter in our February iiiiinber was animadverted upon by 
EriCEs ill our number for May, p. 64, has addressed to us a very long letter, 
from which we extract those passages which seem pertinent to the matters at 
issue. • 

Etpjcs asks : “ will not the qiiarter-master-generars department be more 
ably filled by King’s officers now, when many of them will have a knowledge 
of the liindoostanee, &c., and who may have })asscd through the ordeal of 
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the Peninsula, and perhaps the senior and junior departments of the Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst, than by Company’s, who go out to India boys 
of sixteen, without, of course, any qualification for the above important de- 
partment?” VcttiTAs answers, no; first, because those who have gone 
thr<nigh this ordeal must be long passed the meridian of age, and consequently 
have lived beyond the period of ambitious enterprize; secondly, admitting 
such individuals were found willing to proceed to India, he questions if their 
advanced age would not impede their proficiency in tlie oriental languages ; 
and thirdly, those boys of sixteen, who go out to India in the Company’s 
service, arc as well educated and as respectably connected as the generality of 
those young men who have received their education at Sandhurst. 

Vekitas admits that some King’s regiments have remained in India upwards 
of twenty-two years, and that many King’s officers have served longer in the 
East ; but he remarks, that very great advantages accrue to them, or they 
would not prolong their residence there after their regiments return. “ Can- 
not,” he asks, “ numerous instances be adduced of individuals in the King’s 
army, wlio have participated in ‘ the lion’s share * of the rich appointments of 
India, jiaying large sums to exchange from their regiments which have been 
ordered to England into those of recent arrival in India, for the sole purpose 
of retaining their lucrative ajipointnients ?” lie adds the following contrast 
between the two services; “ a King’s officer may return to England immediately 
after his arrival in India, on furlough, upon full pay, or can effect an exchange; 
he may return as often as he can obtain permission without detriment to his 
rank and services, or diminution of his pay. The Company’s officer cannot 
return before the cx|nration of ten years, when he is allowed a furlough of 
three years, including his voyage home and back, but which furlough is de- 
ducted from the period of his services. Should he return home, however, 
before the ten years, his pay entirely ceases, although the death of a father, 
or distresses of a mother, were the only motives for his abrupt return : he 
iiiiist serve twenty-two years of actual residence in India before he can finally 
retire from the service. Out of one hundred cadets, not more than live, upon 
a general average, reap the fruits of this long period of servitude.” 

With respect to the withholding of staff appointments from King’s officers, 
which, Eques says, keeps alive the jealousy between them and Company’s 
officers, Veritas remarks that, if such appointments were commonly held by 
King’s officers, they wou*d tempt others to flock to India, who would deprive 
those officers now serving there of the fruits of such benefit : the intruders, 
possessing superior interest, would intercept every lucrative situation from the 
King’s officers now serving in India as well as the Company’s. Veritas denies 
that King’s officers with their inen are " always the greatest sufferers during 
active service ;” he denies that “ about half a dozen officers out of twenty- 
four royal regiments in India arc aidcs-dc-camp and brigade- majors, whilst on 
an average five officers in every Company’s regiment hold staff appointments;” 
observing that, “ out of the ten officers forming the staff of the Commander- 
in-chief in Bengal only, nine appertained to the King’s army,” and that the 
proportion of King’s officers, belonging to the twenty-four royal regiments, 
upon staff duty, and in the service of native powers, is as great us of the 
Company’s officers belonging to the 200 cflective regiments of the line which 
compose their army.” 

Lastly, Veritas asserts, in reply to the exclamation of Eques, “never was 
such a thing heard of before in any army, as to grant medals to soldiers and 
not to their officers,”— that “ such a practice has long existed in the Company’s 
jiativc army.’* 
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AVDALI/S <• HISTOllY OF ARMENIA"* 

A iiMii MAX literature is beginning to ^ittract the regard of those Euro- 
))oan seholars by whose diligence the stores of oriental learning have been 
i)|)ened to the curiosity of the West. Besides the peculiar circumstances 
of this ancient nation, its close connexion with Jewish, Bagan, and Chris- 
tian history, and the singular dispersion of so many of its inhabitants 
throughout the East, whore they often attain considerable wealth and 
inlluencc without relinquishing their national trharacter, there is enough, in 
the nature of its literature alone, to solicit the in([uiries of the student. 

1'hcrc exists an institution in Europe wliich has tended greatly to foster 
and protect Armenian letters, namely, the religious society of San Lazar, 
founded at Venice in 1712 by Mukhitar, a native of Sebastia, and hence 
denominated the Mukhitarian ('ollege or Academy. The Society, W’hich 
is composed of Armenian monks, is not attached to the Armenian church, 
but to the church of Home ; yet, allhough this circuinslance has produced, 
of course, a disunion hetwoen the JNlukhitarian community and the Arme- 
nian nation, in respect to religion, it does not seem to have materially 
cheeked the charitable contributions by which it is supported. The asto- 
nishing improvenii'iit they iiave made in our language,’’ says Mr. Avdall, 
speaking of this Society, ^Uhe number of useful books which they have 
piddishcd, — except their controversial works on religion, which arc calcu- 
lated to do more harm than good to the nation, — the excellent types brought 
into use by them, extort from us admiration and praise. I'here is also 
an Armenian college at Moscow, founded ]>y the Eleazar family, which is 
patronized by the llussian government. 

A distinguished living ornament of the academy of San Lazar is its 
professor, Mr. C. F. Neumann, whose fame as an eminent oriental scholar 
is well established. Besides the papers on xArmenian literature, which 
Professor Neumann has transmitted to the French Asiatic Society (of which, 
as well as of our own, he is a member), he has undertaken a translation 
of an Armenian history of King Vartan, of the iifth century (Mr. Avdall 
calls him 8t. Vardan, a famous x\rmenian general), written by Elisirus, 
a contemporary, who attended the embassy from Armenia to Theodosius 
the younger, and which will appear under the auspices of our Oriental 
Translation Fund. 

The Armenian muse of history seems to be exempted from the curse of 
barrenness which has rested upon that of other oriental natioius. Historical 
materials in the language are abundant, although their value is not exactly 
in the ratio of tlieir quantity ; neither is the date of the historians, whose 
writings are extant, very early. 

The historical memoirs of Agathangclus, who was a Greek by birth, and 

* History of Armenia, by l-’ather Mkjiaki. Chamu h; from D.C 2247 to the year of Christ I7a»i or 
1229 of the Armenian era. Trauslatcil from the original Arineiimn, by Johannks Avdall, Esq.', 
Member of the Asiatic Society of Uenffal, Ace. Towhicli is apiicniled a continuatiun of the History, by 
the Tr.'inslati>r, from the year 1799 to the present (late. 2 voh. tivo. Calcutta, 1827. 

t No ATineuian work can be regarded as typoj^.aphically pure which lias not issued from the Mukhi- 
lariitti picus. 
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secretary or rhanoollor to Kinjij Dertad, or Tiridates, arc described by Pro- 
fessor Neumann* as “ tlie most ancient relic of Armenian history and Jite- 
raturc/' This work consists of a history of Armenia from the first inva- 
sion of the kingdom by Ardeshir, the son of Babec, to the triumph of 
Cliristianity under Tiridates. Mr. Avdall states that it is doubtful wliether 
the history \vas originally written in the Armenian language with (rrcck 
characters (the Armenian letters not being yet inventedf), or in Greek, 
and thence translated into Armenian. He inclines to the latter opinion ; 
Mr. Neumann to the former. Agathangelus wrote also the life of St. 
Gregory the Illuminator, which the Whistons believed apocryphal : Pro- 
fpssor Neumann, however, has demonstrated its authenticity. He des- 
cribes the original work of Agathangelus as rhetorical in tlie utmost license 
of oriental style, as verbose, and utterly scorning the restraints of logic, 
grammar, and the rules of composition. 

Zenobius, a Syrian bishop, surnamed Gilak, was one of the scholars of 
St. Gregory the Illuminator. He flourished in the beginning of the fourth 
ceiitury, and wrote, by desire of St. (iregor}', a narrative of the events ol 
his own time, of the wars of King Tiridates, &c. 

Biiznnd, Byzand, or Phostos Byzandonsis, a Greek, who flourished in 
the fourth century, wrote a history of Armenia (termed, by Lazarus Phar- 
[lensis, the second history), which commences with the reign of Khosrovc 
11. (A.D. 312), and ends A.l). 390. 

Korcun, or Gorioun, surnamed the Wonderful, lived in the fifth century, 
lie was an eminent disciple of Si. Isaac and St. Mesrop, and may be 
regarded, says Professor Neumann, on account of his style, the Xenophon 
of Armenian literature. He wrote the biography of the two saints, and 
an account of th(^ formation of the x\rmcnian character, besides some 
translations. ITis works have not yet been edited. 

Moses (’horenensis, surnamed the Rhetorician or Poet, the most celebrated 
of xArmcnian authors, flourished about A.D. 402. He was an archbisliop, 
and studied Greek literature at Athens. 1 fis great work is a history ol 
Armenia from the origin of the nation under llaic, the great grandson of 
Japhet, the son of Noah, to the end of the royal line of the Arsacida' and 
the termination of the pontifical power in the house of St. Gregory, A.D. 
440. It was published in London, 1730, by Win. and Geo. \\ histon, in 
a Latin translation accompanied by the original text, being the first work 
])ublished here in the Armenian language, which was supposed to be known 
by no other persons in England besides the translators. Mr. Avdall says 
the original is written in the purest style, and compiled from the licst autho- 
rities. ‘‘ The first part is founded on information derived from records of 
events which happened before the reign of Alexander the Great, according 
to Maribas, the famous Syrian historian, who discovered these documents. 
A correct account of the ancient x\rmenian kings till the time of Valarsaces, 
is recorded in the history of the latter, of which Chorenensis avails himself 

• Jutuiinl ylsiatiquc, .Tan. U(2!)» p. .“VI. 

t 'I’hc Arnu'nians prt*vunisly used the a1phalK;tical rhaMclcrs of the aneient Persians, the Syrians, and 
the Greeks, which they did not altof^elher abandon till long after the coiniiohilion of the Armenian alpha- 
bet, about A.D. 41X1, according to MoiiCb of Choren. 
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by nhundant quotations. From this period to tlic third century' the facts 
narrated in the history are collected principally from historians wlio wrote 
accounts of their own times. Chorenensis makes ample quotations from 
Africanus, an eminent historian (now lost), on 'whom Eusebius bestoxvs 
great praise. Tlie latter part of the history is composed from different 
records extant in our nation.” 

(libbon has availed himself of the translation of this author by the 
Whistons, in his Roman history; but M. Saint Martin, who has applied 
himself indefatigably to the cultivation of Armenian literature,* charges 
him w'ith multiplying the chronological errors of the original, which is not 
unexceptionally rendered (according to Mr. Avdall) by the translators. 

Up to the period of Moses of C'horon, the literfiturc of Armenia was at 
n low ebb. He complains of the ignorance and indolence of his ancestors, 
and that it was necessary to have recourse to the Greeks for the ancient 
hislory of Armenia. l<iVcn in the country itself (says Mr. Neumann) he 
found only popular and heroic songs. He has preserved some fragments 
of these national songs in his history ; they are of a sublime, though at 
first' ac(}uaintance of a singular character. I have been assured at the 
Mechitnristic convent at Venice, that the people in some of the moun- 
tainous districts of -Vrmenia still celebrate the exploits of their ancestors by 
.songs of the same kind.” From this period, however, Armenian litera- 
ture took rapid strides. Men of leilers imilliplicd ; the Armenian youth 
were sent, at the expense of government, to study in the schools of Edessa, 
Alexandria, Athens, and Constanlinojile, to ae(|uirc the languages of 
Greece and Syria, and to cultivate grammar, ])hilos()phy, and history. 
Mr. Avdall has furnished a list of no less than eighteen writers of Armenian 
history between the fifth and the seventeenth century, besides two large 
historical collections by several hands; and there arc about a dozen Arme- 
nian authors whose works are lost. 

I'hc work before us is a translation, with additions, of a hislory of Arme- 
nia by Father Michael (Miainich, an Armenian of Constantinople, who, 
about the middle of the eighteenth eentury, joined the Mukhitarian Society 
at Venice, amongst whom he distinguished himself by his learning and 
compositions. In J7S() he puldishcd a Hislory of Armenia in three large 
quarto volumes, an abridgment of which he put forth in 1811. It is this 
abridged history tliat Mr. Avdall, an Armenian gentleman of C’alcutta, 
has translated into English, an undertaking which he has accomplished in a 
manner highly creditable to him, especially when we considey that he is a 
foreigner. Mr. Avdall complains bitterly of the sophistications of his 
author in what regards religion. In consequence of these misrepresenta- 
tions,” he observes, “ Father Chamicb has created many opponents among 
the Armenians, xvho have severely censured him for his garbled statements.” 

We shall lay before our readers an outline of this vety curious history. 

The Armenians arc denominated 11 aics, or Haican«, from their founder, 
whose genealogy wc have already mentioned, and the ctyrnologicfal .sigin’fi- 
eation of w'hose name (Haicus) is ‘‘ father or founder of a particular race 

* Sci' Ins Hislotitfitt '"t ikWynj, hnpics 8'tr fAimhiir* 
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of men.” As an antediluvian, he lived to see a large progeny around 
him ; with them he abandoned Mesopotamia, and renouncing the authority 
of Belus, built a town in Armenia, and constituted a patriarchal govern- 
ment. Belus, endeavouring to reduce him to submission, perished in a 
desperate engagement. Haicus successfully defended his growing kingdom 
againstsubsequent assailants, and died at an advanced age, having survived 
the defeat of Belus, according to authentic accounts,” eighty years. His 
descendants, it is alleged, dispersed themselves over various parts of Asia, 
and founded states which became rich and powerful. 

This may suffice for a specimen of the early history of Armenia, com- 
prehending a period of 1779 years, from the deluge to the fall of Vahayn, 
the last of the Armenian kings, who fell in battle with Alexander the 
Great. It is amusing to observe that the battle between Haic and Belus is 
related with the utmost precision ; its locality, the manoeuvres of the com- 
batants, the arms and armour of the chiefs, and even the speech of Haic, 
are exactly detailed. 

The second period comprehends 176 years, during whicli Armenia was a 
province of Macedonia. This portion of the history is very scanty of inci- 
dents. 

The next comprises 580 years, commencing at the reign of Arsaccs, the 
Parthian, who threw off the yoke of the Seleucida*, and founded the 
government of the Arsacidm. This is a very splendid part of Armenian 
history ; the monarchs of this house distinguished themselves in their wars 
with the Jews, Romans, Greeks, Persians, and other people; and during 
tliis period Christianity was introduced into Armenia by the mission of St. 
Thaddeus, the apostle, according to Christ’s desire. This period reaches 
below the fifth century, during which, as already mentioned, Armenian 
literature began to assume a distinct and prominent character. We subjoin 
a passage giving an account of the manner in which Maribas, a writer not 
now extant, but who is quoted by Moses Choreiicnsis, obtained the mate- 
rials of his history, about 150 years before Clirist. 

Valarsaces at this period, being in profound peace, expressed a desire to 
know the origin of the Armenians, who had boasted of greater antiquity than 
his nation ; also what events had taken place in their country, and the diffe- 
rent races of their princes. He searched diligently for some time, but found 
nothing recorded on these subjects, except in some few old songs, where there 
were some things related of this nature, but so obscured by allegory, that 
nothing satisfactory could be gathered from them. He at length resolved to 
consult the old Chaldean manuscripts, and for this purpose obtained the 
assistance of a very learned man, a Syrian, named Maribas Catina, which 
signifies Ibas the witty, who was quite conversant in the language of both 
Chaldeans and Greek^. This man was sent by Valarsaces with a letter to his 
brother Arsaces at Nineveh, requesting the latter to permit the bearer to exa- 
mine the ancient manuscripts lying there, for the purpose of extracting from 
them whatever might be found relating to the Armenians. Arsaces, on 
receipt of the letter, complied with the request, and even expressed pleasure 
at the object of his brother’s search. The whole of the archives at Nineveh 
were then exposed to the inspection of Maribas. Having examined these 
N.S.Vol. 2. No. 7. 2 F 
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papers, he found a manuscript in the Greek character with this label, This 
book, containing the annals of ancient history, was translated from Chaldean 
into Greek by order of Alexander the Great/’ From this manuscript Maribas 
extracted, in due order, the history of Armenia, from the time of Haicus to 
that of Paroyr, and thence ta the time of Vahcy, and then returned to Valar- 
saces in Nisibis. This discovery afforded a deal of joy to the king, who pre- 
served the extracts with great care in his treasury. Other books having been 
discovered by Maribas, containing the narrative of events to his own times, he 
added to the extracts from the manuscripts of Nineveh, others, which ren- 
dered the history complete. 

During the same period reigned the celebrated king Abgar, whose letter 
to our Saviour, found in Eusebius, and the reply, have so often exercised 
the speculations of learned writers. The letter purports to be written by 
Abgar, toparch of Edessa," in Syria. In the history, he is described as 
king of Lower Armenia, of which Nisibis was the capital : Edcssa was 
included in his dominions. Abgar is depicted by the Armenian historian as 
a prince of muscular proportions, extremely tall, of gentle manners, amiable 
disposition, and great wisdom, excelling all his eastern contemporaries in 
talents natural and acquired. He became acquainted with the wonders 
our Saviour was working in Palestine by means of his courier Ananey 
(Ananias), and wrote the letter referred to, sending at the same time a 
painter to take our Saviour’s likeness. Dr. Mosheim, though he docs not 
contend for the authenticity of the letter, thinks the story of Abgar’s 
application credible. St. Thaddeus, after the ascension of Christ, was 
despatched to King Abgar by Thomas the Apostle, and baptised him with 
all the people of Edessa, where he then was. Fired with zeal for the 
faith he had just embraced, Abgar wrote to Tiberius in favour of Christ, 
and many letters passed between the two monarchs on the subject of his 
divine mission. He also wrote to Artaces, king of Persia, and to his son 
Nerseh, the young king of Assyria, exhorting them to become believers in 
Christ.” Ananey, his son, apostatized to idolatry, and was miraculously 
destroyed. Sanatruk, his son, also an idolator, so far from taking warn- 
ing by his father's fate, put to death St. Thaddeus, who had endeavoured 
to convince him of his errors. Christianity was not effectually established in 
Armenia till the time of St. Gregory, the Illuminator, A.D. 302, who 
converted Tiridates and his subjects. 

In comparing the histoiy of Father Charoich with a valuable historical 
sketch of the revolutions in Armenia under tlie reign of Arsaces II., by M. 
Saint Martin,* we perceive a good many material discordancies. M. Saint 
Martin places the death of Tiridates, the first Christian king of Armenia, in 
the year of Christ 314 ; Mr. Avdall, or rather Father Chamich, A.D. 342 : 
a difference of twenty-eight years. The events in the reign of the grand- 
son of Tiridates, Tiran or Diran, who succeeded A.D. 322, according to 
M. Saint Martin, A.D. 353 according to Mr. Avdall’s author, are related 
so differently by each, that we can scarcely believe the epochs to be the 
same. For example : according to the former, Diran, having persecuted 

* Nouv. Journal Aoiat^t Dec. 1829, p. 401. 
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his chiefs, some of them secretly joined with Sapor II. of Persia; and 
one named Phisak, the Armenian king’s chamberlain, entered into an agree- 
ment with Varaz-shahpoor, the Persian governor of Atropatena, to deliver 
his master into tlie hands ^of Sapor. The Persian, accordingly, solicited an 
interview with Diran, which was granted, and proceeding to a district near 
the sources of the Tigris and Euphrates, he met tlie king on a hunting 
party, attended by his betrayer. Varaz-shahpoor seized the king, with 
his wife and son, and deprived him of sight by passing a burning coal 
before his eyes : he then carried him to Sapor in Assyria. 

Father Chamich, — who enters into some minute details respecting the 
intercourse between Tiran and Julian the Apostate (who, he says, gave 
the former, " as a mark of his favour and esteem, his own abominable 
portrait, which bore a great resemblance to his diabolical features ”), to 
which details M. Saint Martin makes no allusion whatever, though they 
bear upon a point he is anxious to establish — relates the fate of the Arme- 
nian king in the following succinct manner ; Shapur, not liking the terms 
of peace (offered by Valentinian*) marched towards Greece. On approach- 
ing the frontiers of Armenia, he recollected the injury he had sustained 
from Tiran on the first expedition of Julian, and determined to take re- 
venge. Disguising his real intentions, he invited Tiran to a friendly con- 
ference, and on their meeting in the village of Anzukh, in the province of 
Apahunies, he upbraided him with his former treachery, and springing upon 
him, plucked out his eyes. The Persian monarch immediately after ordered 
him to retire to the village of Coash, near the foot of Mount Aragaz, there 
to spend the remainder of his miserable existence.'’ The diflerence in the 
dates of the respective writers occasions some terrible anachronisms. The 
transactions between Diran and Julian, related with so much precision by 
Father Chamich, could not have taken place at all if the former reigned 
from A.D. 322 to 338, as M. Saint Martin states, for Julian did not 
attain the purple till A.D. 331, twenty-three years after. On the other 
hand, M. Saint Martin has ascribed the declaration of war by Constan- 
tine against the Persians, and the expedition he sent against them, to the 
complaint made to him, by tlie Armenian chiefs, against Sapor, for the 
seizure of their king. This event took place, according to Fallier Cha- 
mich, A.D. 363; whereas Constantine died twenty-six years before! 

This is but one slight specimen of the discord prevailing between these 
two authorities, in a part of Armenian history comparatively modern, and 
capable of being adjusted by the synchronisms of Greek writers. The 
reign of Arsaces 11. is described so differently by Father Chamich and M*. 
Saint Martin (both deriving their facts from Armenian authorities) that we 
oan scarcely select a single point of accordance between them. The effect 
of this conflict of authorities destroys our confidence in Armenian history 
altogether. 

This part of the history (the third) brings the events both of Upper and 
Lower Armenia down to A.D. 428, when Artashir or Artaces, the last of 
the Arsacids, was deposed by the Persian king, at the instance of the 
Armenian nobles. 

* Valentinian did not succeed to the purple till A.D. %4. 
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During the fourth period, which extends to 456 years, Armenia was 
governed by prefects sent by the King of Persia, the caliphs of Bagdad, 
and the Greeks. This is a calamitous portion of the history ; the Arme- 
nians had to contend not only against political J^ut religious antagonists. 

We see in this part,** says Mr. Avdall, “ the extraordinary struggles of 
Christianity against idolatry, the memorable martyrdoms of the Vardanians 
and Levondians, the treachery of the Vasakians, the heroic bravery of the 
Vahanians, and of other faithful Armenian chiefs, who shed their blood in 
defending their church from the profanation of the fire-worshippers, the 
Persians, and the infidel caliphs. Armenia was literal^ rendered a slaugh- 
ter-house ; churches were converted into temples for the worship of fire ; 
priests were superseded by the infidel magi; clergy and laity were doomed 
to imprisonment or banishment, and exposed to the tortures of fire and the 
rack.** 

The fifth period comprehends the history of the Bagratian kings. The 
Bagratians, Father Chamich tells us, were descended from Abraham by 
the line of Isaac; that is, they were of Jewish origin. During the capti- 
vity of his race by Nebuchadnezzar, Shumbat, an individual of this 
family, came to Armenia. One of his posterity, a Jew, named Bagarat, 
was ennobled by Valarsaces (of whom we have already made honourable 
mention) ; and his family were afterwards known by the title of Bagra- 
tians. Ashot was the first of these Israel itish kings; he was a man of great 
talents, and he pleased the Caliph of Bagdad, who, A.D. 859, invested 
him with supreme power in Armenia. Under the Bagratian kings, who 
swayed a kind of delegated sceptre (though some alFectcd the title of Shahin- 
shah, ‘‘king of kings**), the country enjoyed a few snatches of prosperity; 
but internal feuds and external oppressions soon embittered their state, and 
at length, the schism between the Armenian and Greek churches, and the 
political vices of the princes and nobles, led to the extinction of the 
monarchy, A.D. 1947. 

The ceremonial distinctions between the Armenian and Greek forms of 
worship were first regarded as essential in the year 944. “ These little 

variations,** says tiie historian, “ being invested with more importance than 
they deserved, were the occasion of an eternal disagreement between the 
two churches, which will probably go on till Christianity itself shall cease to 
exist.*' 

The seventh portion of the history is occupied with the reigns of the 
lleubenian kings, beginning with Reuben I., a bold Armenian chief, re- 
lated to Gagik, the last of the Bagratian kings. He succeeded in erecting 
a little kingdom in Cilicia, A.D. 1080. The power of these petty princes 
was limited. They maintained a friendly intercourse with the crusaders. 
Armenia, during their reigns, was the scene of internal commotions, as 
well as of the struggles of invaders, Turks, Scythians and Tartars, Greeks, 
Persians and Egyptians. The latter overturned the Reubenian monarchy 
with circumstances . of great barbarity, AD. 1375. “From this period, 
the Armenians have been a wandering race, their glory sunk, their existence 
as a nation annihilated, and the fame of their ancient renown only known 
to a few who have access to their records.** 
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Father Chamich adds a seventh part, which describes the expatriation of 
the Armenians, the state of the Haican church, the irruptions of Tamer- 
lane, the cruelties of Shah Abbas, and the inroads of the Turks, which 
have reduced Armcni^to what it is; and Mr. Avdall has commemorated 
the events which have befallen the country and its dispersed people from the 
year 1780, when Father Chamich’s history closes, till 1827. Mr. Avdall 
expresses a hope that liis work will excite in the breast of Christians of 
every denomination a feeling of sympathy for the fate of his oppressed 
country, and rouse the dormant embers of patriotism in tlic bosoms of his 
expatriated countrymen, to exert all their power for the regeneration of 
Armenia.” 


MR. RICKARDS* “ INDIA.** 

To THE Editor. 

8ir : Having lately perused the able review of Mr. Rickards’ ‘‘ India ” 
in the Asiatic Journal for the present month, 1 am induced to offer a few 
remarks on the observations alleged to have been made by that gentleman 
respecting the Moofussil special commission, of which I was a member. 

The points I allude to are those contained in the following quotation, as 
specified in page 1/39: 

It is true that the Bengal Government proposed, and even ordered, that 
compensation should in all these cases be given to the party desscised, propor- 
tioned to the value of his interest in the property resumed. But who were 
the parties to settle and adjudge compensation ? Persons who neither knew, 
nor ever can know, the real value of the property to be resumed ; and who, 
in addition to the errors of ignorance, may often find it impossible to satisfy 
its possessors by any thing like an equitable pecuniary consideration for the 
loss of what they are often more attached to than life itself.” 

I shall not enter into any lengthened discussion to prove, that all govern- 
ments have clearly a right to pass remedial laws. Regulation I. of 1 821, 
constituting the commission in question, was of that character ; and it may 
now be stated, without much fear of contradiction, after several years' 
experience, that the cnactnicnt has answered, to the fullest extent, the 
benevolent intentions of the framers of it, and that a most favourable im- 
pression has been made on the minds of our native subjects through the 
effects of its operation. 

With regard to the adequacy or otherwise of the compensation awarded 
to the parties desseised, 1 shall merely observe, that in cases appealed, the 
amount was frequently reduced , so, if a mistake has been made in that 
particular, those persons have the benefit of it who, generally speaking, 
had forfeited ail claim to lenient consideration by grossly fraudulent prac- 
tices. 

. 1 am, Sir, &c. 

A LATE Member of the Moofussil Special Commission. 
9/A June 1830. 
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MANNERS OF THE TIBETANS; 

DESCRIBED BY A CHINESE AUTHOR. 

Some furtlier extracts from tlie description of Tibet, by a Chineise 
author, translated by Father Hyacinth and M. Klaproth, quoted in our 
last volume (p. 10), arc subjoined. 

FOOD. 

The people of Tibet subsist in general on tsan-pa^^ beef and mutton, 
milk, cheese, &c. The dry nature of this food obliges diem to take tea 
immediately after eating. For this reason, both rich and poor regard tea 
as the prime necessary of life. They boil the tea, and then mix with it 
butter and salt. They also eat sometimes, instead of the tsan-poy a hash 
denominated touba,* Most commonly they do not dress the beef and 
mutton. They have no fixed hours for their meals, eating only when 
hunger requires. They cat little but often. Men and women, old and 
young, take up the food with their fingers. After the meal, they lick the 
bowl, and place it in their bosom. The beer peculiar to these barbarians 
is made from grey barley. It is weak and sourish ; and they call it isiang. 
They make a spirit from the same grain. Men and women, during their 
intoxication, embrace each other, and laugh and sing in the streets. At 
their entertainments, the master of the hoase seats himself in the most dis- 
tinguislied place. He does not go to meet his guests, or attend tliem when 
they depart. If the guest is of higher rank than the entertainer, he is 
offered wine before jthc rest. The greatest compliment which can be paid 
to a guest is to present him with some butter. The opulent give entertain- 
ments two or three times a month, and the poor once, at least. The tables 
are covered with preserves, apricots, grapes, and beef and mutton. Each 
entertainer regales his guests according to his means. 

RULES OF POLITENESS. 

From the kalons, the dei boons, the debas, down to the lowest classes, 
all the Tibetans take off their hats in the presence of the Dalai’ liama and 
the Banjiecn. They cross their arms over the heart, and put out their 
tongue rolled up to a point ; tins is regarded as a mark of great politeness. 
They then let their arms fall down, stand up and cross thelir legs, and ap- 
proach the throne. The Dalai' Lama and the Banjiecn put their hands on 
their heads, which is termed “ receiving the benediction.” Every person 
who presents himself to these persons sliould offer them a liandkerchief. It 
is reputed a piece of civility amongst persons of equal rank to make a 
mutual exchange of handkerchiefs. If a man of high rank meets one of a 
lower condition, the latter takes off his hat, and lowering his arms, places 
himself beside the other. The ghalons and the others comport themselves 
towards the generals and other officers, civil and military, as the lower 
order of the people do towards the ghalonsy the deiboonsy and the debas. 

MARRIAGES. 

Marriages arc celebrated according to the importance of the families to 
which a person is about to become allied. The degree of esteem enjoyed 

* See VoL L N. S. p. 252. 
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by a man is in proportion to his literary acquisitions ; by a tvoman, according 
to her aptitude for tradc^ her knowledge of household affairs^ and of the 
prices of commodities. Marriages between noble and wealthy families arc 
managed by the intervention of a female friend. In other families^ after 
the young man and the girl are agreed, the former causes some of his 
relations or friends to be invited, to whom his family give handkerchiefs : 
when his parents say, In our family there is a fine youth, who wishes to 
become allied to the daughter of such a family.” The go-betweens take 
the handkerchiefs, proceed to the residence of the young woman, and de- 
mand her in marriage. If her family consent, they fix the day of the 
nuptials, which takes place in the house of the lady’s relations, and to 
which all the relations and friends of both families are invited. The go- 
betweens then bring wine and handkerchiefs on behalf of the young man, 
whose age they declare. The relations of the lady, if no objection is 
raised, drink the wine and' divide the handkerchiefs amongst them, and one 
of the go-betweens attaches the ornament in turquoise mounted in gold, 
and called sedsia, to the head of tlie young lady, to whom presents are 
then made of tea, dresses, gold, silver, cattle and sheep. If any objec- 
tion is made, they do not drink the wine or take the handkerchiefs. When 
the time arrives for proceeding to seek the bride, the two families issue 
their invitations. The guests arrive, bringing presents which augment the 
dowry, to which the relations of the bride contribute land and cattle. The 
day of the nuptials, neither carriages nor horses are used, but a tent is 
constructed in front of the bride’s residence, in the midst of which are 
placed three or four square mattresses ; and then a plate of com is taken, 
the grains of which arc scattered on the ground. The bride is then led by 
the arm, and made to sit on the highest place. Her father and mother are 
near her, and the other relatives on either side, according to rank. Before 
tliem arc put small tables covered with fruit and plates. The repast being 
over, the members of the two families take the bride by the arms and 
lead her on foot to the house of her intended husband : if it is far ofi^ they 
conduct her thither on horseback. Grains of wheat or grey barley are 
thrown upon the bride : on this occasion the family of the wife gives hand- 
kerchiefs to all the relations of the husband. When the bride has arrived 
at the house of the husband, no further presents are made to her, but they 
take her by the arm and place her near the bridegroom, and they give 
both wine and tea. A quarter of an hour afterwards the new married 
couple sit apart, and all the relations make presents of handkerchiefs. 
The individuals of the highest rank who are present suspend these hand- 
kerchiefs about the necks of the young people, whilst the latter put into 
their bosoms, or place in a heap before them, the handkerchiefs which they 
had received from their equals. At the end of the repast, the near re- 
latives take some of the meat and fruit and carry them home. Next day, 
the relatives and entire families of the married people, clothed in handsome 
dresses, and with their necks wrapped in handkerchiefs, walk with them in 
the streets, pay a visit to ncfar relations, and offer them tea and wine. 
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After drinking, they sit in a circle, with legs crossed, and sing. Three 
days are thus occupied, when the marriage is consummated. 

In Tibet, the women are more robust than the men, the latter being of 
a more delicate constitution. The women are often employed in agri- 
cultural labours. It is hence that, sometimes, tliree or four brothers of 
the same family take but a single wife amongst them. The brothers divide 
between them, according to their own agreement, the children which spring 
from this union ; and if a woman gives satisfaction to three or four brothers 
living together, she receives the epithet of accomplished^ because she 
manages the family well. The women, generally speaking, carry on trade. 
She who is incapable of agricultural labours, of using her needle, weaving 
camlets, or performing other domestic labours necessary for the support of 
tlie family, becomes an object of universal derision. 

Adultery is considered by no means disgraceful. If a married woman 
connects herself with a stranger, she tells her husband, unceremoniously, 
that such a one is her lover Q/ngdoo ) ; the husband is no wise concerned 
about it ; and if husband and wife are, in otlier respects, satisfied with each 
other, they continue to live together in harmony. Sometimes the matri- 
monial tic subsists, when both parties follow their inclination, the husband 
and the wife each choosing a lover. 

New-born children are not bathed immediately on their birth ; but tlic 
mother, as soon as the child comes into the world, licks its eyes; on the 
third day she rubs the body with butter, and exposes it to the sun. A few 
days after she ceases to suckle it, and gives it a species of soup made of 
roasted meat. When the child grows up, if a boy, he is taught to write, 
to reckon, and to follow some employment ; if a girl, she is instructed in 
the knowledge of weights, in trading, spinning, and making phrouhy but 
not to sew. 

Children of both sexes are brought yp together (that is, they are not, as 
in China, kept in separate apartments). The birtli of a daughter is re- 
garded as a particular good fortune. As the priests are much respected, 
the majority of the children of both sexes devote themselves to a monastic 
life : tliis is tlie chief cause of the small population of Tibet. 

FUNF.AALS. 

At H'lassa, when a man dies, his head is forced into contact with his 
knees, the hands are placed between the legs, and the body is kept in this 
attitude by cords ; the corpse is then clothed in the ordinary dress of the 
deceased, and pul into a leathern sack or a pannier. Men and women 
lament the deceased, after having suspended the body by means of cords 
to a beam. 

Lamas are invited to say prayers, and according to the means of the 
party, butter is carried to the temples to be burned before the holy images : 
a moiety of the cifects left by the deceased person is given la the temple of 
Botala; the other moiety is appropriated to the lamas who are invited to 
say prayers — that is, in giving them tea and in other disbursements on their 
account, so that the relatives of the deceased obtain nothing. . A few days 
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filter the death of the person, the body is carried on shoulders to the place 
of the cutters, who, fastening it to a stone pillar, cut up the corpse into 
small pieces, which they give to dogs to eat ; this is called terrestrial burial. 
With respect to the bones, they are pounded in a stone mortar, and mixed 
with roasted meal ; of this they make balls which are thrown to the dogs, 
or given to vultures; tliis is celestial burial. Tliese modes of inter- 
ment are considered as very desirable.* These cutters of the dead have a 
deba as their chief. The expense of this cutting up of a body amounts, 
at the very least, to some tens of silver pieces (each worth about Is. Eng- 
lish). The bodies of those who have no money arc cast into the water ; 
this is called aquatic burial^ and is regarded as a misfortune. 

When a lama dies, the body is burnt, and an obelisk is raised to him. 
When a ])oor man dies, his relatives and friends club together for the sup- 
port of his family. At the death of a wealthy individual, they carry 
handkerchiefs and console the relations and family: they also send tea 
and wine. 

The mourning ceremony consists in the men and women not appearing 
in ornamented habits for one hundred days, and not combing their hair or 
washing themselves : tlic females wear no ear-rings or necklaces. The 
opulent sometimes summon lamas to recite prayers for the soul of the de- 
ceased : all this concludes at the end of a year. Generally speaking, young 
people are respected in Tibet, whilst old men are but little regarded. Sick 
j>eople are shunned ; and the death of an individual in war is considered as 
a subject of exultation for the w'hole family. 

EDIF1CK9. 

The Tibetan houses arc generally built of rude stone, and have several 
stories. In the houses ol’ the great the apartmetits are decorated with hand- 
some sculptures. Tiie inferior people and the inliabitants of the country 
commonly construct their huts on tlie declivity of mountains, in order to be 
near both wood and water. The noninde tribes dwell, for the most part, 
in tents of black felt. In H’lassa there oi’e edifices so vast that they 
could contain several hundred persons. The great houses of the public 
officers, built in the plain, are named huy and those of stone, which are 
near the mountain, are called dzon^. The latter arc strong places, and 
are tenanted by the debas and chiefs. 

MEDICINES. 

The principal agent in Tibetan medicine is divination, of the same cha- 
racter as that of China, by means of the tortoise and the chi. The pre- 
parations of the Tibetan physicians are not, ho^^Tver, the same as those of 
the Chinese. Part of the drugs are the product of their own country, and 
some are received from Europe. They neither cook them nor mix them, 
but administer them in pills and powder. They examine the patient’s pulse, 
and then state the remedy. They feel the pulse, whilst holding at the same 
time the patient’s left hand in their right, and his right hand in their left. 
If the disorder is serious, they employ drugs ; if it is slight, they rub the 

* See Vol. I. N.S. p. 963. 
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body of the patient with butter, and expose it to the sun. When the 
weather is dark and misty, they cover tlic patient with slieets of paper, 
and perfume or ratJicr smoke him by burniiifr pine leaves. Whether the 
malady be slight or otherwise, tliey make a point of sending for lamas or 
tsio-has (married priests, not resident in convents) to recite j)rayprs ; and 
they make little boys and girls sing hymns to drive away the disorder. 

TRADE. 

Commerce, in the western countries, diflers from ours (in China) ; it is 
euriously conducted, especially in respect to the regulations for the markets. 
In Tibet, magistrates, appointed for that purpose, exercise a peculiar ju- 
risdiction : they have some analogy to the establishment of inspectors of 
markets under the dynasty of Chow. In respect to the arts, the sculpture 
of the Tibetans excites admiration. This art here disj)utes with nature 
herself : it is carried to a higher degree of perfection than in any otlier 
country. 

^'he circulation of HMassa, in trade, is a silver coin (worth about Is.) 
bearing a 'ribetan inscription, with arabesque designs. The sil\er money 
is exchanged into copper. The chief articles of commerce are raw silk of 
the country, line wool, woollen cloths, 'phrouh^ scented slicks made in the 
country, stuffs, provisions, such as raisins, nuts, peaches, and other in- 
digenous productions. The men and women, in I'ibet, pursue trade : 
instead of being exhibited in shops, the goods are exposed u])on double 
cloths stretched upon the ground. The .silk stuffs are not made in the 
country, but are imported from China. The traflic is carried on chiefly 
by women ; tlie men are tailors or shoemakers. Amongst the foreign 
merchants arc many Mahommedans (from India) and Bokharians : the 
former trade in precious stones, pearls, and while cotton cloth. 'Fhe Bok- 
harians sell phrouhj embroidered stuffs of Tibet, and Cashmere .shawls. 
These are brought from Boutan, Nepal, India, &c. 'rhe itinerant mer- 
chants carry on a trade also in the bezoar which is found in the stomach of 
the ox, and a.ssaf(Ptida. There is always a deba in the markets, who 
verifies prices and adjusts disputes. The foreigners themselves, who come 
hither to carry on trade, have their superintendant, who inspects tlieir 
goods. 

ARTISTS. 

The .stone-cutters and furniture makers in Tibet have reached the highest 
degree of perfection. The articles made of metal, as well as the head- 
ornaments of tlie females, do not yield to those we have in China. Their 
images repre.senting men and plants arc excellent imitations of nature. 

Father Hyacinth observes, in respect to the last opinion of the Chinese 
author, that the articles from Tibet which he saw at Peking (sent as trinkets 
by the Dalai Lama, and therefore probably the most favourable specimens 
of Tibetan art), could not sustain a comparison with those of Europe : 
yet they evinced more skill than might have been expected from the semi- 
savage condition of the Tibetan people. 
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COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA. 

To THE Editor. . 

Sitt : The utility of a more speedy method of communication between Great 
Britain and her highly important colonies in Hindustan has long been apparent 
to those who have turned their attention to the subject, and is, I believe, 
every day forcing itself on the attention of those who are in any way connected 
with the East-Indics, either from commercial transactions, or from having 
near and dear relations in those distant regions, more and more imperatively. 

It is certainly rather strange, when we consider the innumerable improve- 
ments that have been cdcctcd by British skill and British capital, even in the 
most remote corners of the globe, since the commencement of the present 
century, that as yet no attempt has been made to effect a junction of the 
Arabian Gulf and the Mediterranean — a junction which every one who has 
ever cast his eyes on the map of the world, must have seen to be pregnant 
with the highest and most indubitable advantages to England. ** Why,’* one 
is tempted to exclaim, do we still persist in voyaging round the dangerous 
Cape of Storms, on all occasions, when a canal of a few miles in length 
through the Isthmus of Suez would shorten the distance into less than a third, 
and reduce the dangers of the passage in an incalculable degree?” This ques- 
tion, I am afraid, may be more easily asked than answered. There can be no 
objection on the score of the impracticability of the scheme, for vestiges 
enough yet remain to show that the ancients actually executed it, although 
they knew nothing of the beautiful modern invention of locks, and the thousand 
and one other contrivances of mechanical ingenuity in the science of canal 
cutting : I have often heard it triumphantly urged as an insurmountable obstacle 
to the proposed union, that the Red Sea and the Mediterranean are on far 
different levels. But, in reality, what objection is this? Can any person 
entertain it for a moment who has seen that truly national work, the Caledo- 
nian Canal, or even an ordinary navigable cut ? 

I hope, therefore, that, as the work is evidently so practicable, and as its 
immense importance cannot be denied, a company will be immediately formed 
to carry it into execution. There is no doubt, that if the project were once 
put in motion by a few powerful individuals, subscriptions would pour rapidly 
in, both from Great Britain and India, so that there would be no want of 
funds, especially as there would be so undeniable and fair a prospect of a 
princely remuneration for the capital expended : and, as to time, what time 
can be more propitious than the present, when we arc at peace with all the 
world, and when Egypt is under the sway of a prince as liberal, if not as 
well-informed, as any of the monarchs of civilized Europe. I sincerely hope 
that this hint will not be suffered to drop into oblivion, but that it may be the 
means of, as it were, bringing India thrice as near to ourselves as it has been 
heretofore. Whoever may take it up, shall receive all the humble assistance it 
may be in my power to give; and 1 hope, Mr. Editor, will also be enabled to 
calculate with certainty on the powerful support of your pen and influence. 

But even before this splendid scheme could be effected, a very great improve- 
ment might be made in the carrying of letters, if not passengers, to India; an 
improvement which is so vast and so easy, that it ought to be made at once ; 
especially as the invention of steam navigation would give such extraordinary 
facilities to it. Might not a regular line of packets be established to carry des- 
patches from London, Portsmouth, or Falmouth, to Alexandria, or Suez, 
thence by land across the desert to some port on the Red Sea (if not so high 
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as Suez itself, at least to Kosscir), where the Enterprize, or some other Indian 
steamer, might be in waiting with, on its part, despatches from Bombay, to be 
forwarded the same way across the isthmus, and then each packet start on its 
return to its own port, so as thus to establish a constant and rapid communica- 
tion between the two countries, so long wanted, and now so imperatively 
called for ? Something of this kind, I had hoped, was about to take place 
when I heard that II.M.S. steamer Meteor was ordered to proceed to Alexan- 
dria with the mail ; but, alas ! it appears that, for the future, she is only to go 
as far as Malta, so that little good may be looked for from that source. Besides, 
were the proper measures taken in Asia to receive and forward the mail with- 
out delay ? lam afraid not. 

Hoping that the present year may not pass away without strenuous exertion 
to effect the improvements I have suggested (though I by no means lay any 
claim to being the first who has done so), and that the insertion of these few 
remarks in the Asiatic Journal will contribute to arouse public attention to the 
immense importance of the subject, 

lam. Sir, &c. 

June lltky 1830. Anglo-Indianus. 


THE FAMILY OF NOAH. 

The following arc the names of the sons of Jophet and of Corner, as they 
appear in the Hebrew text and the different versions of the Genesis, It is 
copied from a table given in Potocki’s Histoire Frimilive des Peujdes de la 
Uussie, 


SONS OF JAPHET. 


Hcbr. 

Syr. 

(Jhald. Par. 

Htninar. 

Septuag. 

Arab. 

nabb. SMias. 

Corner 

Gomor* 

Goitier 

Corner 

Gamer 

Jamer 

Tork 11 

Magog 

IVIagog 

IMagog 

Magog 

IMagog 

Majooj 

Yajooj 

IMadai 

Medal 

Madui 

Madiii 

iMudoi f 

Madui 

Mahut 

Javuii 

Javan 

Javuii 

Javan 

Jovan and 

Yavun 

Yoonaniah 





101 isa 



Thiilml 

Thiibilt 

nioubnl 

Thoiibal 

Tliobel 

Tubal 

Seen 

Moshokli 

Moshokli 

Mesliekh 

Moshekh 

Musok 

Moshek 

Khorassaii 

Thiras 

Tliiras 

Tliiras 

Tliiras 

Teiras § 

'liras 

Pilaris 



SONS OF GOMER. 



Ashkenetz 

Ashkenetz 

Ashkenetz 

Askenas 

Aselianaz 

Ishkenaz 

Sakalibah 

liiphath 

Diphur 

Riphitth 

llipliad 

liiphath 

lii plinths 

Pharanjali 

riiogormuh Thogorinah Togarmah 

Thogarmah Tlioigama 

Tojarmah 

Yarjaii 


• ibM. GomcT. t ibid. Thubel. * Ibid. Madaiin. § ibid. Tiras. g IWrf. Jomcr. 
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PHILOLOGICAL CONJECTURES. . 

No. 11. 

Thk Sanskrit, or that older dialect on which it was artificially con- 
structed, possessed a decided influence over the whole Indo-Germanic tribe 
of languages, from whence arose that analogy which we discover between 
it, the Greek, the Ijatin, and most of the European tongues. But it 
will bo difficult to determine whether .the Zend, and the Pehlvi, or the 
Sanskrit, exhibited the strongest marks of coincidence with them ; because, 
of the two former, too little remains to enable us to complete the analogy. 
\Yhere these fail, the latter frcfjuontly assists us; and as all three were cog- 
nate dialects, we are fully authorized in jivailing ourselves of its assistance. 
Hence wc ^jiscover a wonderful similitude between many parts of the sacred 
language of India and the Gothic and Celtic tongues: this similitude, how- 
ever, belongs to the Median and ancient Persian dialects, and was the 
natural result of the Asiatic origin of our ancestors, and is merely distin- 
guishable in the Sanskrit on account of the relation which subsisted between 
it and the Zend. 

'J'he Asm of the Edda and the Asiatic ancestors of the Druids, of whom 
mention is made in the Myvyrian Arcliapology, spoke, therefore, dialects 
u’hich were cognate to these, which became altered, modified, and incor- 
porated w'ith other tongues, during the various wanderings of the people 
who s|)oke them : of this fact, the admixture of Hebrew terms in the Celtic 
is an incontcstiblc proof, the grammar remaining perfectly distinct from the 
Hebrew. It may, indeed, be reasonably supposed that these words were 
borrowed from the Plwnicians. Still, however, in the roots, in certain 
religious phrases, in the mythology, and other particulars, the original 
Asiatic sources remain clearly recognizable. 


By some the name of the Druid has been derived from or 
q.d. a contemplative man by others froiifthe Welsh dnidy ‘‘an ab- 
solvcr of sins;''* by Mr. Davies, on the authority of Taliesin, from dar 
gict/ddy “a superior or chief-pricst;" by Vallaiicey, from the Persian 
J > a good and holy man ” (in which he is evidently mistaken, since 

implies “ a hypocrite,’' like in Sanskrit) ; and by Sir Wm. 

• 

Ouseley, from the Persian , “a good man," or the Arabic root . 

But I suspect the word to have been originally the same as the modern 
Persian ® dervish ’’ (in its primary sense, “an indigent man"), 

because, in Sanskrit, the corresponding word is written , and 

may in the Zend have been still more closely approximated to the Celtic 
orthography. A dervish is defined in the Fatiiaug of Seriiri to be one 
Avho abandons the world, and devotes himself to piety and abstinence, 
which was the characteristic of all the priests of this order. But it may 


bccthc Celtic Druid^i by (ii. lliggiiiMi K'li. 
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also be as satisfactorily deduced from “ understanding, wisdom,'* 


and m/, “ to speak, or utter :** should, however, the Irish form 
drui be the Vue Celtic, Sir Wm. Ouseley's etymology, to which may be 
added the Sanskrit d'hira^ ‘‘ a wise or learned man,” will approach 
the nearest to it. 

The Omnli of Strabo, the Euvatos of Ammianus Marcellinus, arc 
manifestly detected in the Sanskrit vadisa (the vales of the 

Homans), “a learned and virtuous man, a sage, a seer, or prophet.” 
Cicero also records another order, whom he names Saronidcs, and Diodorus 
Siculus ; if the former title be correct, it seems to have survived in 

mrin, “ a pundit, a wise man;” if the latter, to have been coni- 

o 

pounded of sarva^ “ all,” and d'hyai, “ to meditate, to reflect 
on a thing.” 

Further, we observe, that one of the C^eltic names of the sun A\’as 
aesarj^ which in Irish means “to kindle a fire:” this name we incontro- 

vertibly discover in the Sanskrit asiray which implies both “fire” 

and “the sun;” besides which, this deity was denominated and logh: 

the one is d6ca^ “a god,” the other tlie well-known word 
lo/ca, in its sense of “an element,” or of “a division of the universe.” 
Eire, Eirinn, Eirean, or Eirin was the name of one of the Celtic god- 
desses ; ird is one of those of the Hindu goddess of speech ; Ceara\ 


or Cearas, that of another deity, is interpreted by an old’ commentator to 
signify “fire;” and in San'^krit kara is “a sunbeam, a ray of light” 

,(to which kirana may be added) : this god is also called Daghda 

or Daghdae, which is evidently dagd’ka, « burnt or scorched by 

the sun, or fire;” and cro/n, “powerful,” which is kratna, 

“ strength.” The names of his daughters^ were “ Brid or Bril, the 
goddess of poetry, and Ceacht, goddess of medicine ;” his brother was 
Oghma, the inventor of the alphabet, and his children, Milhr or Midr, 
“ the rays of the sun.” Among the Hindus we remark Bharala, 

among the names of the goddess of speech, and Bharata, that 

of the inventor of the Indian drama, as well as of the sage whose devo- 
tions brought the goddess of poetry from heaven. That of ceacht is 

doubtful : could it have been deduced from siksh, “ to acquire 

science,’ whence knowledge in general acquired by study is denominated 
stksha? That ol oghma Sir Wni. Jones has shown to have been 
'MUW agama, and that of midr or miUtr was f^Tf^ mihira, " the 


* See the Celtic Draidt. 


t Ibm, 


t Ibm. 
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sun,” — in modern Persian^^, in Zend mithra. The druidical noth may 
be easily retraced in nathuy which enters into the epithets of several 

of the Hindu gods; but as the Gaelic word is explained as '^science,” it 
may possibly have been confounded with nithy ‘‘ to guide, to 

teach ” (according to Rosen) : the correspondence between the names of 
this divinity and of the iligyptian neith is aj)parent. 

One of the most formidable of the gods revered by the Irish l^ruids was 
called SamhaUy or Balsab* at whose annual solemnity the living inter- 
ceded for those who had died in the preceding year. We can, therefore, 
scarcely err in pronouncing him to have been Santana, or \ ama, 

the Hindu Pluto, and his title Balsah, unless the first s^allable be the 
Hebrew may also be derived from haliy a religious offering 

or sacrifice,” and sava, “ a corpse.” Mr. Iligfjinst remarks, that 
the learned have been in great difficulty about the origin of tlic names 
Samlian (or Saman) and Esmun, both of whom “ are jrnds of death 
conse(|ucntly, as the latter title proceeded from ^ asoiantay 

“death,” it is certain that both etymologies are correct 

I'he ancients were at a loss to comprehend the meaning of Cabiri, whose 
title has been deduced from the Phoenician or Hebrew, although it 

would have been belter to have derived it from the Arabic or Syriac. This 
name was not unknown to the Druids, for an old Irishi glossary calls Samhan, 
cahiir; and it is not improbable, that the source may exist in the Sanskrit 

gabhiray deep, impenetrable,” as the term is used in very meta- 
phorical senses. Mr. Higgins appears to imagine, that the word ♦ 

kavih, ‘‘a learned or wise man,” may have had some connection with the 
epithet; but this could scarcely have been the case. The chief argument in 
favour of the »Scmitic derivation of the Cabiri is, that bydic, according to 
Eusebius and Sanconiatho, was their father, or chief, which seems to have 
been the Hebrew pnif or the Arabic : but, notwithstanding this 

strongly presumptive evidence, the name may also be derived from 
shidhy “to be initiated, to complete a scries of mystical observances, 
with the affix aktty which would afford a far better interpretation. 

In the Irish dialect of the Celtic, it is actually written “ Seadhacy 
The more accurately we examine the Celtic remains, the more evidently 
may proofs of the Asiatic origin of their theology be discerned. In the 
Irish § Choditty God, who cannot but recognize the Persian and 
? or, as Mr. Higgins has observed, in the Celtic Budy the Indian 
Budd'ha; in their Catty — ChandrUy or the moon ; in their mystic omhy the 
equally mystic dm ; and in Esary-—Iswara ? But we may go farther, and 
extend the analogy to their religious terms : for, their tolmen or perforated 


* Cf. Celt, Dr, 
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stones, through which the initiated passed, seem to have taken their name 
from la/a, ‘‘a hole or chasm,'* and ^0]^ ?nun, ^‘tovow;** — their 
lopan-stoncs seem to liave been deduced by their Asiatic ancestors from 
to move, to go Jirnpingly and their cromlchs or cromleachsy 

from croniy a title of onfe of their gods, and lekha, a deity 

besides other coincidences, which might be cited, exliibiting too great ana- 
logies to be accounted fortuitous. 

But the most singular vestige of Asiatic remains among the Druids is 
yet to be produced. In one of Taliesiifs odes — a circumstance which 1 
noticed some years since — four lines occur, \^'llich the bard ascribes to the 
ancestors of his race. They arc 

Brithi Brithaiy 
Nn oes nu ediy 
Brithi Brithunaiy 
Sych ediy edi eiiroi. 

The ode relates to the ])rocession of Hu Gadarn, who, in the Asiatic 
BesearvheSy has been referred to Prithu-raja, of whose name the (‘eltic 
Title is in fact a close trcmslalion ; and these lines arc (iiioted as parts of an 
ancient hymn, which was sung on the occasion. *J'he singularity is, that 
each word has its counterpart in the Sanskrit, but that the orthographical 
rules of the Sanskrit grammar have not been oirserved, whence it bcr'omes 
dcducible, that the lines belonged to some jVIedian or Indiarr dialect, with 
W'hose grammar they may have been in strict acconlance. W'ritiirg them, 
therefore, in a crude stale, without regai-d to lire eiiphonirj rules of the 
Hindi! grammarians, wo may not only perceive their almost a])solute iden- 
tity with the quotation in Taliesin, but may also observe, that they coritiuue 
the sense and allusions of the preceding distich. 

^ 3rT52f; 


O Sovereign of the Earth ! (I In (Jadarn) 

In (par) ships be thou conductor ! 

O sovereign of Britain ! 

Be {our) friend! he, {our) commander! 

Here, it is to be observed, that ^ is one of the titles of Bndd’ha, 
with whom the Celtic antiquarians have identified Hu Gadarn, and that, 
although this construction is contrary to the elegance of the Sanskrit, it is 
conformable to that of the Zend, which was unpolished, and allowed one 
vowel to open upon another without the blending of scmi-vowcls. It i.s 
also to be recollected, that if the terms can be discovered in the Sanskrit, 


* Drithanal probably implies Britain ; it might also be 
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it is presumptive timt they likewise existed in the Zend or some of its dia- 
lects, in which, if the jmritculnr dialect could be determined, the resem- 
blance would appear still more striking than it now appears, although the 
Sanskrit is written without regard to the grammatical laws of permutation ; 
Ibr, where the branch of that family of languages, to which these lines 
appertained, cannot be positively designated, they cannot be so satisfactorily 
retraced as by citing the corresponding words in their most uncultivated forms. 
But even as they are now exhibited, combined with the other examples, 
lJ>ey are siiilicient to demonstrate the fact, that traces of an Asiatic descent 
still survive in tlie remains of the Celts. 

I). G. Wait. 


MOUNTAINEERS OF CHINA. 

It is well known, that in several of the provinces of China there arc moun- 
taineers but [lartiully, and some not at all, subject to the Chinese government- 
The different families, or tribes, eighty in number, arc distinguished by a great 
variety of names, and considerable difference in their customs, dress, and 
manners. 

1st. The Yay-low mountaineers. — These arc fond of fighting. In agriculture 
they use no cattle. The women braid their hair on the top of their heads, and 
wear a bonnet in the shape of a fan, ornamented with silver thread. It is fas- 
lened with long pins, fashioned like a guitar. Double rings arc suspended 
from their cars, and they wear several large rings round their* necks. Their 
clothes are short, with an embroidered border at the edge. In marriage it is a 
fixed rule that sister’s daughters should marry brother’s sons. If the bride- 
groom be unable to pay the dowry, the bride’s parents wait till the children 
that may be born shall be able to pay it. If the uncle have no sons, the niece 
must still be given to him, that he may provide a husband for her. The uncle 
pays the dowry, and the niece becomes his, and it depends on his will whether 
ever she be married or not. 

2d. The Tswg-chung mountaineers. — ^They bind their heads with blue cloth, 
and wear blue garments, from which circumstance they derive their name. 
They pound together the bones of cows, horses, dogs, and fowls, and mix the 
mass with pounded rice: when this becomes sour and stinking, they deem it 
excellent food. The women arc fair, and excel in embroidering with the needle. 
They are skilful at chess, and delight in playing at hand-ball. Their parents 
connive at their illicit intercourse, but they fear their brothers. When they 
marry, the dowry consists of cattle and liquors. They arc ignorant of letters. 

3d. The Tsang~chuh4ung mountaineers live in the province of Kwei-Chow. 
Their young women all wear white. The married women wear a square cap 
of fine cloth, and tie their hair behind in the form of a tail hanging down, about 
a cubit long : they rub it with hog’s lard, which makes the smell very offensive. 
When kindred congratulate each other, the visiter takes a jar of liquor on his 
back, leads a sheep in his hand, and binds several suits of raiment round him. 
Presenting these he boasts of his riches. The bodies of the dead arc burnt, 
and the residue of the bones interred. 

In one of the clans, husbands nurse the infants, and the wives go forth to 
labour. A dying relative has his neck wrenched round, that he may see those 
who come after him. Another is greatly devoted to Budhism, and spends 
days and nights in orgies to Melih Budh.^ 

• From the Canton 

Asiat.Joar. N.»S. V ol. 2. No. 7. 
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rUOCKEmNGS OK SOCTKTIKS. 

Jlot;al Asiatic Socieh/, Afondaij, June Tth^ 1830. — The seventh anniversary 
meeting; of this Society was held this day. 

In the absence of the president, the Right Hon. Sir Gore Oiiselcy, Burt., 
vice-president, took the chair. 

The acting secretary (Colonel Broughton) proceeded to read the Council’s 
report of the Society’s progress during the past year. The report is as follows : 

“■1. Upon the occasion of again meeting the members of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, for the purpose of laying before them a 
general statement of the aftairs of the institution, and renilering an account of 
their own proceedings during the past year, the Council have the satisfaction 
of being able to congratulate them on the progressive prosperity of the 
Society. 

“ 2. The auditor’s report will be read to you, from which it will appear, that 
if the Society cannot be called rich from accumulated funds, it may at least 
be considered flourishing; inasmuch as the ojierations of the current year were 
commenced with a clear balance of Xl31. 18 s, 7d., unencumbered with any, 
debt, while there is a fair prospect of a still larger sum remaining in hand at 
its close. The C'onncil trust, therefore, that you will give tlicm credit for a 
not unthrifty ipanagement of your affairs ; by which, without bhrinkiiig from 
expenditure when they considered it justly called for, they have been able to 
bring the yearly expenses within the limits of an income, the continuance of 
which may be fairly calculated upon. 

“ 3. The Council have to announce that an ofiicial iutimatiou has been 
received of the incorporation of the two literary societies of Madras, under 
the designation of “ The ^ladras Literary Socict}" and Auxiliary of the Royal 
Asiatic Society and of the acceptance, by tlie Society so incorporated, of 
the terms proposed by this Society, and its union with it. 

“4, The Society has sustained the loss, during the year tliat has passed, of 
several of its friends and patrons, by death and other causes. Among them it 
will particularly lament that of Major James Rcnncll, the illustrious and philo- 
sophic geographer of India, who has now closed a life ))rotractcd beyond the 
usual span of mortality, and devoted, even to its latest hour, to the ardent 
and indefatigable pursuit of knowledge; and that of Mr. Wiibcrforce, who, 
the meeting will hear with regret, assigns increasing infirmities as a reason for 
retiring from the active occu[)ations of a life dedicated to the service of his 
fellow-creatures. 

“ 5. To counterbalance the losses now alluded to, the Council have the 
satisfaction to announce the accession of one honorary, three corrcs|)onding, 
twenty foreign, seven non-resident, and twentj^-nine resident members ; making 
a total of sixty additional members, and a clear increase of forty-three, since 
the last annual meeting. Among these arc included the names of II.II. the 
Pasha of Egypt, whose liberality in the endowment of colleges and support of 
a certain number of his subjects while acquiring the improvements of every 
branch of science in the diflcrent countries of Europe, ns well as in cultivating 
generally a taste for literature and the arts among his people, appeared to the 
C’ouncil a just ground for recommending his Highness for the distinction of 
lioiK)iar> ir.cmbcr of tlic Society ; while those of General Count Paskcwitch 
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Krivanski, the Baron van der Cajicllan, his Excellency the American Minister^ 
Professors Charmoy and Wilkeii, General Count de Boigno, the Abbe Bellanti, 
JMr. Washington Irving, and many others of celebrity and reputation among 
the learned of the Continent and the New World, have been added to the list 
of foreign members. That of corresponding members exhibits the addition of 
those of Don Nicholas Pereira, in Ceylon ; Lieut. Rowlandson, of the College 
of Fort Su George ; and Dr. Waitz, in Java. 

“ 6. Two reports of the Committee of Correspondence will be found in tin? 
appendix to the fasciculus of the Transactions now in course of publication. 
The learned and talented chairman of that Committee will have the honou)r 
of addressing you personally in explanation of its proceedings during the past 
year, when it will appear that its attention has been zealously turned to the 
investigation of the liistory, religion, and habits of that interesting people the 
Parsecs of Persia and Bombay, as well as of the Afghans, the Jews of Cochin, 
and the Arabs of the Malabar coast; to the proceedings, as far as they relate 
to literature and eduention, of the Roman missionaries throughout Asia, to 
the geography of the three great rivers of India, the Ganges, the Indus, and the 
Brahmaputra; and to the elucidation of the interesting circumstances which 
attended the intercourse that subsisted in the earliest ages between Arabia, 
Egypt, Abyssinia, and Ceylon. 

“ 7* The Council have always been accustomed to regard with great interest, 
the formation of a library and museum, as speciall} tending to promote and 
extend the general objects of the Society. They have therefore much satis- 
faction in announcing to you that both these departments have, during the 
])ast year, been increased by many splendid and valuable donations. A detailed 
Jist of these contributions, with a specification of the names of those friends of 
the institution who have presented them, will, agreeably to the rules of the 
Society, appear in the Appendix ; but the Council cannot deny themselves the 
satisfaction of thus publicly acknowledging the obligations which the Society 
in an especial manner owes to the following bodies and individuals fur their 
iiiaguificciit and interesting dont^tions.” (As these have all been noticed in 
our rej)orts of the Society’s general meetings, on the occasion of their being 
presented, it is unnecessary to repeat them here ; among them, however, we 
may observe, j)articular notice is taken of the donations of II. II. H. Abbas 
Mirza, the lion. East-Iiidia Conn)any, Lady 1101111"^, Mrs. llebcr. Sir George 
Staunton, Mr. Davis, Mr. Baber, Colonels Ilopkinson, Harriot, and Briggs, 
the College Council of Fort William, &c. 'J’lie report then cuntimics.) 
“ The Council must not here omit to notice a valuable addition made to the 
iniiseiiin by Mr. Broughton, of a monumental .stone procured by the late Consul 
General in Egypt, Mr. Salt, during his travels in Egypt and Abyssinia, con- 
taining an inscri|3tion in the ancient Cufic character, so perfect and legible as 
to admit of a complete copy and translation being made by a member of the 
Society, Mr. JIaiightoii, eminent for his skill and acquirements in Eastern 
languages. The Council still hope to be able to add this very curious docu- 
ment to the present part of the lyanmctums ; and will therefore only here 
observe that the inscription bcar.s date nearly 800 years ago (A JI. 4^9), and 
may therefore be considered, as far as they arc aware, the most ancient monu- 
mental inscription existing in so perfect a form. 

“ 8. The library of the Society now exhibits a collection of nearly 1)00 printed 
works in various languages, cuinprehending books ii|)oii almost every branch 
of Oriental literature and science. A very perfect classcil catalogue of that 
collection bus been compiled, with an alphabetical index, in a manner highly 
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creditable to the compiler^ Mr. Walker, one of the junior officers of the So- 
ciety, calculated to render the contents of the library more easily available for 
those who may resort to it for the purposes of reference or research. A copy 
of this catalogue will be inserted in the Appendix for the use of the members, 
and a certain number of copies will be printed for circulation among the learneil 
and scicntiiic societies in this kingdom and on the Continent. 

“ 9. The Council have taken measures for the formation of similar catalogues 
of the Museum and of the collection of MSS., as well those in Arabic, 
Persian, Sanscrit, and Chinese, as in the languages of Europe. Works which 
will undoubtedly require some time to complete, but which, when completed, 
will tend to class the collection of the Royal Asiatic Society among the most 
valuable and important of those existing, devoted to Oriental subjects. 

10. The Council have the pleasure to lay before the meeting a co|)y of the 
second part of the second volume of the Society's Transactions. Some cir- 
cumstances have occurred unexpectedly to delay the printing of the Appendix, 
and, of course, its distribution. The Council hope, however, that in a few 
days the numbers will be put in circulation among the members ; and they 
trust that, on a perusal of its contents, it will be considered as interesting, 
and calculated to maintain the character of the Society among the learned 
engaged in similar studies and pursuits. To one article in particular the 
Council arc anxious to attract attention. They allude to the plates of the 
Arabian globe, and the able memoir illustrating it, of the learned Oriental 
scholar, Dr. Dorn. This curious relic of the early arts of Arabia, which has 
been deposited with the Society by one of its oldest and most drstinguished 
supporters, the Governor of Bomba}*, was presented to liim, as the inosl 
precious testimonial he could oder of the esteem and regard of himself and 
Ills people, by the Archimandrite, or religious chief of the Bohras, a sect 
found in considerable numbers throughout the Rajpoot states, where they 
carry on extensive mercantile transactions, and who offer in themselves ati 
object of curious and interesting research. This venerable chief stated to Sir 
John Malcolm that the Bohras were the direct descendants of the followers of 
the Sheikh ul Jabal, the celebrated ^ Old Man of the Mountains that they 
had settled in Persia, and had brought the globe in question with them when 
they sought refuge in Hindustan from the persecution they encountered in that 
country. It is earnestly to be hoped that a more detailed account of the 
globe itself, and of its former possessors, which has been promised by Sir J. 
Malcolm, will not be forgotten when that gentleman shall again have found 
leisure in the retirement of his native country, to resume those studies and 
pursuits which more immediately connect him with this Society. 

“ 11. The Council have frequently expressed their sentiments respecting origi- 
nal communications. On the present occasion, they have to acknowledge the 
receipt of many on subjects of great interest as well as entertainment; but they 
gladly avail themselves of -the opportunity again to urge upon the considera- 
tion of those members in particular, whose studies, acquirements, or vocations 
have qualified them in a special manner to contribute such papers, and upon 
the members in general, that it is by a constant supply of such contributions 
that the reputation, if not the very existence, of the Society, must be mainly 
supported : and they would add, that it must be in the power of many indi- 
viduals, especially of such as have resided for any time in the East, to con- 
tribute the result of their personal observations in such a shape, as if they be 
not calculated to stand the ordeal of deliberate criticism in the printed Trans^ 
aclions^ may yet afi'ord an hour’s cnlcrtalnmcnt in the meeting room ; and so, 
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by amusing and gratifying curiosity^ contribute very materially to the welfare 
of the Society. 

A Committee has been appointed to revise the regulations of the Society, 
and to propose such alterations of the old, or additions of new laws, as might 
appear to be desirable. The alterations, however, proposed by that Com- 
mittee are merely verbal ; and they have recommended only the adoption' of 
one new regulation in addition to those which have already received the sanc- 
tion of a general meeting. This new article, which will be submitted for your 
decision, is merely intended to regulate, by a recorded law, what has in 
practice been long acted upon, viz. the admission of the public to view the 
Society’s museum. The Council are anxious to make this indulgence more 
generally known, because they have reason to believe, from the increased 
luunber of visitors who have resorted during this year to the museum, and 
the satisfaction expressed by the individuals, including persons of the highest 
rank, who have so visited it, that it is well calculated to advance the great 
objects of the Society, by attracting and gratifying public attention and 
curiosity. 

In conclusion, the Council have only to entreat the continued support oi' 
the friends of the Society, and again to urge the hearty and active co-opc ration 
of its members, as the only but certain means by which its increasing pros- 
perity may be confidently anticipated, ami the Royal Asiatic Society be 
made an honour to that country, interested bc)rond all others in the history, 
literature, and science of the East.” 

The rc[)ort was received with much approbation by a very full meeting ; and 
it was resolved, upon the motion of the Right lion, the Earl Amherst, se- 
conded by Major-General llardwickc, that it be adopted and printed. 

The report of the auditors (Sir William Ouselcy, Knt. ; Thomas Hervey 
Baber, Es (). ; and John Francis Davis, Esq.), upon the state of the Society’s 
accounts for the year 1829, was then delivered by the first-named auditor. 
All abstract of the diiferent statements is subjoined : 

No. 1.— Receipts from Jan. 1, to Dec. 31, 1829. 


By subscriplio ns and compositions j£l,ll3 0 

Divitlend on stuck 72 12 10 

rroduce of sale of stock three per cent. Cons 4tX) 0 O 

'file Hon Kasu India Company’s annual donation 1().> 0 O 


Total receipts for 1829 £1,690 17 10 

No. 2. — Payments for the same period. 

Expenses ns per vouchers d; 1,208 10 9 

Re-pay ineiil of halance due to the Treasurer Dec. 31, 1828 9.10 8 6 


Total payments 1,558 19 3 

Balance in the hands of tlie Treasurer, Dec. 31, 1829 1.31 18 7 


N.B.— Omitting, on the one hand, the £400 produced by the sale of stock, and on 
the other, the rc>paymeiit of the balance due to the Treasurer, there uas an actual cxcesb 
of receipts over expenditure this year of j^82. 7s. Id. 

No. ,3.^T1 ]c following shews the state of tlie Society’s funds on the 1st Inst : 

Receipts from Jan. 1 to June 1 ..£782 19 3 

Balance in Treasurer’s hands 131 18 7 

914 17 10 

Payments for the same period 390 12 o 


Balance in Treasurer's hands, June 1 


lo 


.-1*524 
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; No. I.-*— The total assets of the Society are stated at £5j 111. .is. ^d. by esliiuntc. 


No. 5 . — The estimated receipts for the current year .*ire 1,101 0 8 

No. 6*. — The estimated expenditure for the same period is 0 8 


Estimated excess of receipts .-Cl.50 0 O 

The auditors consider it desirable that the stock sold out should he re- 
placed, and therefore strongly urge the members to invite such of tlieir friends 
as feel an interest in the promotion of Oriental literature to join the Society ; 
and when (they observe) it is remembered that there are many hundreds of 
retired East-lndinns still unconnected with the Society, they confidently an- 
ticipate not only an increase of its income, but also of its efficiency, by the ad- 
dition of many of that highly respectable and intelligent class to its numbers. 

It was moved by Dr.Whitclaw Ainslie, seconded by Samuel Skinner, Esq., 
and carried unanimously, that the auditors’ report be adopted and printed, 
and that the thanks of the meeting be given to the auditors. 

The report of the Committee of Correspondence was delivered verbally by 
the chairman of that committee. Sir Alexander .fohnston. He commenced by 
sketching in general terms the objects of the Society, for the more cHcctual 
prosecution of which the Committee of Corrcsi)ondeiicc was established ; and 
next adverted to four principal objects of research which had more particu- 
larly occupied the attention of the Committee during the past year. The first 
,was a comparison of the languages or dialects existing throughout Polynesia : 
this being a subject in which that celebrated scholar, Baron Wm. de Humboldt, 
takes a deep interest, the Committee have exerted themselves to |)rocurc for 
him such information as was in their power, and in their exertions to this effect 
they had been most materially aided by the zealous and active co-o[)cration of 
Sir Charles Colville, the governor of the Mauritius, wlio, among other proofs 
of his desire to promote the views of the Committee by every means in his 
j)Ovvcr, has |)resented them with some works printed by the missionaries at 
Tanarivou, in the Madagascar language ; these works had been forwarded by 
the Committee to Baron Humboldt, who had in the most markctl manner ex- 
pressed bis gratification at the attention thus shewn him by the Committee. 

The second point was the subject of the early communications, whether 
commercial or warlike, which bad existed between Europe and Asia; and 
for the prosecution of their inquiries upon this interesting topic, the Comanttce 
had been favoured with many valuable hints by one of the most able men in 
Europe in this branch of learning. Dr. liccren, professor of liislory in the 
University of Gottingen ; and the Committee were also in expectation of de- 
riving great and valuable information from the contents of libraries at Cordova, 
Seville, Venice, Constantinople, and Odessa. 

Thirdly, the Committee had devoted its attention to the history of the in- 
stitutions of property in land and slaves, and of marriage, among every class 
of inhabitants throughout the whole extent of India. On the subject of pro- 
perty in slaves the Committee expect great assistance from the knowledge 
eminently possessed thereon by Mr. Baber; while on that of landed tenures, 
the lately published work of Col. Briggs was of infinite value, and was highly 
eulogized by Sir Alexander. With reference to the institution of marriage, as 
one of the greatest importance, in a moral, a social, and a political view, llie 
Committee were anxiously engaged in collecting information respecting the 
difierent modes in which it exists amongst so vast a variety of difierent nations 
and tribes as is found in India. 

Lastly, the Coinmittce had had under its consideration the subject of the 
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history of the various settlements of foreigners, which have taken plate in 
India from the earliest periods, and embracing both Europeans and Asiatics, 
with reference to the motives for such colonization, the circumstances attending 
the several settlements, their effects upon the original inhabitants of the 
country, as regards their religion, manners, customs, and political situation, 
and the present condition of their descendants actually existing in India.- 
Under this head would he included the Jews of Cochin, the Afghans, the 
Parsecs of Surat and Boniba)% and the Mahomedans of all classes, as well 
as the natives of different European countries who have been connected with 
India, as the Portuguese, the ])utch, the French, the Danes, and the English 
themselves. With respect to the Jews, the Rev. jMr. Milman, who has 
recently written a history of that people, and Ijord Prudhoe, who in the 
course of his recent travels in the East employed himself in tracing the route 
of Moses and tlie Israclitish nation from Egypt to Canaan, have ])roniiscd 
their assistance to the Committee ; while in the remaining branches the Com- 
mittee place great reliance upon the promised exertions of Sir Chas. Colville, 
Sir Chas. Forbes, Dr. Dorn, many of the very able descendants of Europeans 
in India, as Mr. George Hughes, Mr. Ricketts, and many other individuals of 
learning and talent. 

Sir Alexander Johnston having concluded the address of which the pre- 
ceiling is an outline, it was moved by Sir William Ouselcy, seconded by 
Godfrey Higgins, Esep, and carried unanimously, “ that the thanks of the 
meeting be given to Sir Alexander Johnston for his very able report just 
delivered, and that he be requested to reduce the same to writing for the piir-i 
pose of its being printed.” 

Col. 'fod proposed the new regulation relative to the admission of the 
public to view the Society’s museum on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, 
between the hours of eleven and four, by means of the personal or written 
iiitroductiou of a member, or by tickets obtainable by members at the So- 
ciety’s house ; and the proposition being seconded by Mr. Richard Solly, was 
adopted by the meeting. 

Sir Gore Ouscley then briefly addressed the meeting in explanation of the 
Society’s situation and prospects, after which the votes of thanks to the 
Council and officers were proposed and agreed to, and the council and ofllcers 
for the ensuing year were balloted for. 

The report of the scrutineers (Col. D’Arcy and G. Higgins, Esq.) declared 
the following gentlemen to be withdrawn from the Council, viz, liords Spencer 
and Ashley; Dr. B. G. Babington ; Col. Blackburne ; Major Carnac; J. F.- 
Davis, Esq.; J. Hodgson, Esq.; and W. Marsden, Esq.; and the following. 
to be elected in their stead, viz. Lords Melville and Bexley ; Sir W. Ouselcy ; 
'J'. H. Baber, Esq. ; Col, Broughton ; N. B. Edmonstonc, Esq. ; G. C. Haugli- 
ton, Esej. ; and Henry St. George Tucker, Esip 

No alteration was reported in the list of officers, excepting the election of 
Col. Broughton to fill the vacant office of secretary. 

Sir Gore Ouselcy having left the chair, the thanks of the meeting were 
unanimously returned to the right hon. gentleman for his able conduct in the 
chair. The meeting then adjourned to the 19th inst. 

The general meeting of the Society was held June 19th; Sir Alexander 
Johnston, vice-president, in the chair. 

The minutes of the anniversary meeting held on the 7th inst. were read and, 
confirmed ; after which the following donations were presented, viz, \Froai 
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Sir A. Johnston, vicc-prcsiJcnt Royal Asiatic Society, MS. translation of 
Val9ntyn*s works on Ceylon and Java, 4 vols. folio. From the Council of 
the College of Fort William, the collections of works referred to in the annual 
report; comprising publications in Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit, Mahratta, Hindi, 
A'c. &c. printed for the use of the college. From Abraham Welland, Esq., a 
splendid Persian MS., containing the Shah Jehan Nameh, This is the copy 
made expressly for that emperor, and bears his autograph in a compartment 
of the first page, reserved for that purpose. From Admiral Sir C. M. Pole, 
Bart., a very fine copy of the Koran^ in Arabic, with a paraphrase in Persian. 
From Dr. Cornwell, of Madras, five volumes of Persian MSS. From J. 
Avdall, Esq. of Calcutta, a copy of his translation of Chamich’s JlUtory of 
Armenia. 

A great number of other donations were presented from the Asiatic Society 
of Calcutta, Mr. Snodgrass, Mr. Haughton, Mons. Jiilicn, Capt. Grindlay, 
Dr. Knapp, Mons. de Hammer, the Council of King’s College, the Jiinnean 
Society, the Cambridge Philosophical Society, the Medico-Botanical Society, 
&c. &c. 

Mordaunt Ricketts, Esq. was elected a resident member of the Society. 

A short paper, communicated by Mrs, Skinner, was read ; it was intended 
to illustrate the history of the Salagrama presented by that lady to the. So- 
ciety a short time ago. The thanks of the meeting were returned to Mrs. 
Skinner for the communication. 

The reading of Sir W. Jones’s lelU^s to Mr. Davis was concluded, and 
thanks ordered to be returned to Mr. J. F. Davis for their communication. 

The meeting then adjourned to the 3d of July. 

Oriental Translation Fund.^K meeting of the subscribers to this institution 
was held at the house of the Royal Asiatic Society, on the 14th June ; the 
Right Hon. Earl Amherst in the chair. 

The Riglit Hon. Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart., acquainted the meeting that he 
was authorized by his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex to express his sin- 
cere regret, that his Majesty’s lamented illness prevented his taking the chair 
on this occasion. 

Sir Gore then, os chairman of the Translation Committee, r^ad the follow- 
ing report of its proceedings since the last anniversary : 

Third Report of the Oriental Translation Committee. 1830. 

** The members ofthc Oriental Translation Committee, in ofiering this their 
third annual report to the members of the royal family, the nobilit}', and the 
gentlemen, who have so generously patronized and munificently supported this 
long-wished-for institution, entertain sanguine hopes that the simple recital of 
the incidents, labours, and acts of the past year will convince the subscribers, 
in a gratifying manner, that the interesting objects for which they have so nobly 
granted .their fostering protection, are in as flourishing a state of progress as 
they could have hoped for, and will obviate the necessity of their soliciting the 
attention of the subscribers to more than a simple statement of facts. 

In the first place, the Committee have the giiiteful task of announcing c.O’ 
the subscribers the gracious and munificent act of his Majesty, who, shortly 
after the last meeting, with his usual beneficent protection of literature, on 
being presented with the five works then printed at their expense, ordered two 
gold medals, of the value of twenty-five guineas each, to be annually bestowed 
upon those learned translators who may be considered worthy of this royal 
g^ft. A suitable device and motto having been agreed on by the Coounittec, 
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and submitted by the chairman to his Majesty, they have noMT the honour of 
placing before the subscribers, for their inspection, the medal of which the 
King has graciously condescended to express his approbation. 

“ Although the Committee feel and regret the absence of a most active and 
zealous colleague. Colonel Fitz-Clarence, they avail themselves of the Circum- 
stance of his not being present at this meeting, to express to the subscribers, 
without wounding bis modesty, their unqualified admiration of the persevering 
zeal, successful exertions, and eminent talent with which he has advanced the 
direst objects of the institution, during his sojourn in the * Eternal City ;* 
and they feel confident that the resolution of thanks for, and confirmation o^ 
his acts, which the Committee have unanimously come to, will be joyously 
re-echoed by the subscribers. 

‘‘ Although the Colonel suffered much at first from the climate of Rome, 
which disabled him for all exertion, he made up amply for it, as soon as the 
state of his health permitted. A copy of the learned Professor Lee*s transla- 
tion of Ibn Batuta's Travels, he presented, in person, to his Holiness the 
Pope ; who not only received it most graciously and thankfully, but, to mark 
his approbation of the establishment of the Oriental Translation Fund, imme- 
diately gave orders that the literary treasures of the Vatican library should be 
thrown open to the Colonel’s researches. To this was added every assistance 
from the celebrated scholar, Monscigneur Angelo Mai, who, by the well-judged 
selection of the Papal government, since sanctioned by the approbation of the 
European republic of letters, had been constituted librarian, with permission 
to transcribe any manuscript contained in it, at the wish of the Committee. 

To avail himself of the fruits of this most desirable acquisition, and at 
the same time to fulfil the wishes of the Committee, in establishing a perma- 
nent connexion with Rome, Col. Fitz-Clarence exerted his best ingenuity to- 
wards selecting such individuals for a * Branch Corresponding Committee at 
Rome,’ as, in addition to their eligibility on the score of excellent character, 
profound learning, and high attainment in Oriental literature, were sure to be 
approved of by the Pontifical government. 

“ It naturally suggested itself to the Colonel that our countryman, the Rev. 
Dr. Wiseman, an accomplished orientalist, and the head of the English collie 
at Rome, who besides his fitness for the office by station and talent, possesses 
a hearty zeal for the cultivation of Eastern lore, and every other qualification, 
should be solicited to accept the office of chairman. In this grand desideratum 
he has been successful ; as also in appointing two learned colleagues to Dr. 
Wiseman, viz, the Rev. Dr. Cullen, sub-rector of the Propaganda Fide esta- 
blishment, a gentleman equally well qualified by ability aiftl learning ; and an 
English gentleman, Mr. Lewis, an excellent Arabic scholar, who passes hia 
time in the cultivation of literature, between Rome and Sienna. 

** Jjetters from the Committee, confirming the above arrangement, will be 
immediately forwarded to Rome, similar to those addressed to the Indian pre- 
sidencies, which are already before the subscribers ; and we entertain the most 
sanguine hopes that this appointment will be of the utmost utility to the main 
objects of the Society, as well as to our lexicographers and philologists, for 
whom we can obtain many lights in colloquial knowledge, from the natives of 
so many eastern countries as are assembled in that city. 

** It is almost unnecessary to draw the attention of the Subscribers to the 
very great advantages which this institution must derive from the meritorious 
exertions of our zealous colleague at the Roman capital. It will at once sug- 
gest itself that Rome possesses many celebrated orientalists ; that its constant^ 
AsiaiJour, N.S.Vol. 2. No. 7. 2 I 
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and direct communication with many parts of Western Asia, and the influx of 
learned natives of Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and Abyssinia, who flock to the 
Propaganda Fide, to study for the priesthood, aflbt'd great facility for the at- 
tainment of the objects of this Society, and that the Vatican and other libraries 
ofler almost inexhaustible means for the cultivation of eastern literature. 

** The Committee feel bound in justice to add, that the zeal of Col. Fitz- 
Clarence, in advancing the objects of the Society, has been fully equalled by 
the address and talent with which he made the necessary arrangements — 
secured the sanction and approbation of the Roman government, and obtained 
the active and willing co-operation of the various learned bodies in that city, 
and their erudite members, as also in acquiring the aid of that powerful 
institution the Propaganda Fide. 

“ The heads of that college, in a most liberal manner, expressed their wil- 
lingness to proceed conjointly with us in our desirable undertaking, and placed 
-at our disposal the use of their founts and presses for the oriental texts of such 
works as we may wish to publish in the original character ; and the assistance 
of their professors and resident orientalists, for composition and correction. 
They have also presented the Committee with specimens of their various 
types ; and from Col. Fitz-Clarence’s calculation, a great saving must accrue 
in our future publications of voluminous eastern texts, as contrasted with the 
expense incurred in England. 

“ The learned members of the Corresponding Committee at Rome have 
promised to publish in Italian, in the various periodical works circulated in 
Italy, a concise prospectus of the views of our institution ; and it may be ex- 
pected that ere long we shall receive numerous oflers of translations from all 
•quarters of the European continent. 

In general. Col. Fitz-Clarence found that amongst the oriental scholars, 
with whom he took pains to become acquainted at Rome, the Syriac and He- 
brew were more known than the other eastern languages. The chairs of 
Arabic, Syriac, and Hebrew at the Sapienza are well filled by Signors Lance, 
Motza, and Sarte. The latter gentleman for general oriental erudition is not 
to be surpassed in Europe, and he has partly promised to Col. Fitz-Clarence, 
a translation from a Syriac manuscript of Abulfarage very shortly, which Dr. 
Nott, prebend of Winchester, has most kindly undertaken to translate from 
Latin into English. 

** Our active colleague made the acquaintance of Signor Habaschi, a native 
of the neighbourhood of Barout, originally educated at the Propaganda Fide, 
and now a resident agent at Rome for one of the Syrian bishops ; and also of 
a young German orientalist. Dr. Kleugh, who has acquired a good knowledge of 
Arabic during a five years’ residence in Egypt. 

“ Although most of the learned men in official situations at Rome are too 
much occupied for us to expect from them translations of a voluminous nature, 
still there is every reason to hope that Dr. Wiseman and Signor Sarte will 
have the kindness to employ their leisure hours occasionally in translations 
from the Syriac authors. Dr. Kleugh has obligingly undertaken a translation 
from El Vakedi’s account of the Conquest of Syria, from the Arabic ; and 
Signor Habaschi has had the goodness to promise us a translation of history 
of the Circassian dynasty of Mamlukes in Egypt. 

Gol. Fitz-Clarence informs the Committee, that he found the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany very ardent in oriental research, and employing a learned gentle- 
man at Florence to translate a very valuable work from Arabic, ‘ the History 
^of the Moors in Spain, by Muhammed al Moghrebi,’ into Italian ; and the 
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same gentleman has expressed a wish to be employed by this institution. His 
Imperial Highness also requested Col. FIts>C!larence to enrol his name in the 
list of subscribers to the Oriental Translation Fund. 

The subscribers will have learned from the public papers, that an esta^- 
blishment on a very liberal and encouraging plan, for the cultivation of oriental 
literature, is nearly completed at St. Petersburg ; and certainly since the esla*- 
blishment of the Oriental Translation Fund in England, eastern learning has 
been more assiduously cultivated throughout the continent of Europe, than 
for many years before. This is as it should be ; and the Committee feel con* 
vinced that the subscribers will sympathize with them in the gratification which 
this amiable rivalry excites. The Russian Oriental University is on an ex« 
tensive scale ; almost all the living languages of the East are to be taught in 
it by natives of the respective countries, assisted by and under the entire 
management of European professors. 

The Committee have the gratification of informing the subscribers, that 
the Corresponding Committee at Calcutta have already transmitted to them a 
list of subscriptions to the Oriental Translation Fund, and part of a transliu 
tion made by Dr. John Ty tier of the Khazanac ul 11m, a Persian system of 
Mathematics, of which the original is being printed at Calcutta at the expense 
of the Bengal government. 

The translation of a tract written by a Buddhist against the Brahminical 
castes, has also been sent to this Committee by them, accompanied by th6 
information that translations of the * Hedayet ul Islam,’ by W. T. Robertson^ 
Esq., and of the * Book of Jasher,’ by the Rev. William Adam, have been 
tendered for their acceptance. On the subject of the latter work, the Com* 
niittee arc making such researches as may enable them to make further com* 
ni unications at a future opportunity.” 

[The report then enumerates the works published by the Oriental Trans^ 
latio /1 Fund since the last anniversary.] 

In addition to these works, which have been delivered to the subscribers, 
the Committee have the pleasure of laying before this meeting three other 
works, the printing of which is expected to be finished about the end of this 
month. They are. Professor Neumann’s translation of the Armenian History 
of Vartan ; Professor Rosen’s translation of an Arabic System of Algebra ; 
and Major Stewart’s translation of the Autobiography of the Emperor Ta- 
merlane. 

The Committee regret extremely that the printing of the text and a trans- 
lation of Idrisi’s geography is at present suspended, through an accident that 
happened to the Rev. Mr. Renouard ; from the effects of which, however, they 
are happy to announce, he is now recovering. 

** Mr. Mitchell’s having been called to Constantinople, has also for a time 
suspended the printing of his translation of the Maritime Wars of the Turks ; 
but it is expected that it will soon be resumed and completed. 

The History of Georgia, that was included among the works preparing 
for publication, has been withdrawn from the list, in consequence of a trans- 
lation of it in Russian and French having been recently published at St. 
Petersburg. 

** The publication of original texts being one of the objects for which the 
Oriental Translation Fund was established, the Committee have the pleasure 
of announcing that, in addition to the text of the Arabic work on algebra 
which is already printed, the Persian text of the Autobiography of Sheikh 
Mohammed Ali Hazin is now in the press ; and that Ibn Haukui’s Geography, 
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Hnji Khalfa’s Bibliographical Dictionary, the Sheref Nameh, and the History- 
of Mazendaran and Tabaristan, will be accompanied by the Arabic or Persian 
texts. 

" The Committee feel much pleasure in informing this meeting, that a 
translation of the History of Japan made by Mr. Titsingh, and revised by Mr. 
Klaproth, will go to press immediately, and will, they confidently expect, be 
delivered to the subscribers before the next anniversay. 

Professor Erdmann, of Cazan, having sent to the Committee a German 
poetical translation, accompanied by the Persian original, of a small portion 
of the Heft Peiker, it is intended that it shall he printed with the translation 
of ^ that work that is preparing for publication by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, the Right Hon. Sir Gore Ouscly, Bart. 

** Be»des the works in the printed list, announced as preparing for publica- 
tion, those offered to Col. Fitz-Clarence in Italy, and those mentioned by the 
Corresponding Committee at Calcutta, the Committee have the pleasure of 
stating that Professor Wilken, of Berlin, has offered a translation of Ibn 
Beitar’s Botany ; and Professor Moeller, of Gotha, a translation of Ibn Ko- 
teiba’s History of the Arabians. 

Mr. Huttmann, the Secretary to the Committee, also has offered to trans- 
late the Chun tsew of Confucius from the Chinese. This work, which still 
remains untranslated, contains the history of the kingdom of Loo, of which 
Confucius was some time prime minister, and is the only one of the works 
usually attributed to him which he really wrote. 

** Prince Hobboff, an Armenian, having spent many years in compiling a 
general history of his native country, which is still in manuscript, and ex- 
pressed his willingness to allow it to be translated, the Committee have re- 
quested the Rev. Mr. Glen, of Astrachan, where the prince resides, to get it 
translated into English for this institution. 

For the information of the subscribers, the Committee have incorpocated 
in this report the two following resolutions from their proceedings, which they 
confidently hope the subscribers will confirm : — 

Resolved, That a sum, varying from 20 to 100 sovereigns, at the discretion of 
the Committee, be given to any person who shall point out the translation of a lost 
Greek or Latin work which stiall be so circumstanced that the Committee may be en- 
abled to obtain it for translation. 

** Resolved, Tliat the Committee be empowered to give a premium, not exceeding 
^100, at its discretion, to any person who shall discover Dr. Hyde's * Manuscript Ca- 
talogue of the Names of many Ancient Books lost in the original Greek, and tliesame 
now found translated into Arabic or Syriac ;* and any of bis translations, not now in 
the British Museum, which shall be so circumstanced that the Committee may be able 
to procure them for publication, if upon examination they sliould think them deserving 
of it.*’ 

It is now the pleasing duty of the Committee to recommend the follow- 
ing gentlemen as worthy of the honour of the subscribers’ approbation, for 
their exertions in translating ; and as the regulations proposed and confirmed 
in the last year’s report will account for the rewards not being adjudged to 
translations of small extent, however ingeniously performed, it is unnecessary 
to assure the subscribers that no invidious or partial distinction has operated 
on their recommendation. 

It will be remembered by the subscribers, with due appreciation of his 
litoal motives, that the Rev. Profespor Lee, the highly-talented translator of 
a most interesting wot:k from the Arabic — the Travels of Ibn Batutur-dcclincd 
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last year accepting any mark of their approbation, lest it 'might diminibhthe 
funds of an institution which is devoted to the attainment of objects- most 
interesting to himself and consonant to his literary pursuits. But since his 
Majesty has placed two royal medals annually at the disposal of the Oriental 
Translation Fund, the Committee are most happy to And that the Rev. Pro- 
fessor’s objections no longer exist, and they strongly recommend him for the 
honourable distinction of one of the royal medals. 

** The Committee feel satisfied that the subscribers will approve of the 
other royal medal being given to J, F. Davis, Esq., for his interesting transla- 
tions from the Chinese language ; and of one of the Institution’s medals being 
given to Major Price, the learned translator of the Autobiography of the Em- 
peror Jahangiieir. 

** They also propose that a pecuniary reward of £25 be oficred to C. Fraser, 
Esq., the able translator of the History of the War in Bosnia; and that £50 
be given to Professor Neumann, for his valuable translation of the History of 
Vartan ; and £100 to F. C. Bclfour, Esq., for his very curious translation of 
the Life of Sheikh Mohammed Ali Hazin. 

Having understood that a misapprehension has arisen in consequence of 
the placing of a paragraph in the last annual report — that the translation of 
Ferishta’s History of India, by Col. Briggs, was published with the pecuniary 
assistance of the Oriental Translation Fund — the Committee think it right to 
remove this erroneous impression by stating that their object in mentioning 
their learned colleague’s work was solely for the purpose of calling the atten<^ 
tion of the subscribers to so valuable a desideratum as a complete version of 
that interesting work. They have now the gratification to announce, that this 
distinguished orientalist has kindly undertaken to prepare for publication by 
the Oriental Translation Fund, a continuation of the History of India, known 
as the Seyer ul Mutakhcrin, of which a translation was published in Calcutta 
about forty or fifty years ago, by a French Renegade Mussulman named Mus- 
tafa, in very indifferent English, and of which the greater part of the impres- 
sion was lost in its passage to Europe.” 

The report announces some considerable additions to the list of subscribers 
since the last anniversary, and congratulates the subscribers upon the flourish- 
ing state of the Institution. 

Sir Gore Ouseley then read the auditor’s report of the receipts and dis- 
bursements of the Fund, whence it appeared that from January 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1829, the receipts were £2,394. Is. 7d. ; the disbursements, £1,437. 
13s. 2d. ; leaving a balance of £956. 8s. fid. The balance in hand on the 1 1th 
June was £1,453. 13s. lid. 

The Committee’s and Auditor’s reports were approved, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Earl Amherst then, in his Majesty’s name, and with appropriate speeches, 
presented one of the royal medals to the Rev. Professor Lee, another to Sir 
Gore Ouseley, as representative of J. F. Davis, Esq. ; and one of the Institu- 
tion’s medals to Sir Wm. Ouseley, as representative of Major David Price. 

Thanks were unanimously voted to Earl Amherst, on the motion of the 
Earl of Carlisle, and seconded by Count de Lasteyrie. 

Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta , — ^At the meeting of this Society', 
held on the fith Decembel^, a memorandum on the native operation of litho- 
tomy, by Mr. Kin^, of Patna; a Clinical'report on the effects of blood-letting 
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in the cold stage of intermittent fever» by Mr. Twining ; and Mr. Raleigh’a 
observation on cholera — were read and discussed by the meeting. 

It appears that the native alluded to by Mr. King has performed the opera- 
tion of lithotomy on thirty-five persons, one of whom only died. The instru- 
ment he uses is somewhat like a ciumsUy^made penknife, 

Mr. Twining considers the safety and efficacy of the practice of blood- 
letting in the cold stage of ague to be so far established by Dr. Macintosh of 
Edinburgh, that he has not hesitated to adopt it. He accordingly submitted 
ten cases to the Society, in which the practice had been tried with success, 
especially in relieving the more distressing symptoms. In one only was it 
necessary to repeat the bleeding. The quantity generally taken was from eight 
to twelve ounces. The great advantage of venesection appears of course to 
depend upon the prompt and decided relief it affords to the peculiar anxiety 
and uneasiness depending on congestion, guarding the patient against the ulte- 
rior consequences of its frequent repetition. Mr. Twining justly admits, that 
the cases submitted by him arc by no means sufficient to establish the prac- 
tice as proper to be adopted generally in this country. Further experience is 
requisite to prove whether the treatment be applicable in all cases of ague, at 
all seasons of the year (Mr. T.’s cases occurred in the cold weather).” It will 
also be important to observe whether blood-letting in the cold stage of ague 
appears to be injurious to debilitated constitutions, or to persons long resident 
in this country. 1 have not as yet (proceeds Mr. Twining) met with any 
case which would lead me to suppose that there was any danger in bleeding at 
the commencement of the cold stage in intermittent fevers, when it is employed 
to such an extent us to relieve the more distressing symptoms.” 

Supposing some peculiar atmospherical condition, as now appears a very 
general conclusion, to be the remote cause of the disease, Mr. Raleigh, in his 
paper on cholera, thus speculates upon the manner in which such a noxious 
aerial agent may act on the animal economy. 

** The involuntary nervous system, being in a state favourable to its delete-* 
rious action, receives a shock of depression or paralysis, by which the nervous 
energy of the vital and uncontrouled organs is impaired or destroyed, and their 
functions arrested; the degree of effect being perhaps regulated by the capabi- 
lity of the resistance on the part of the constitution, and thus affording all the 
forms under which we observe the disease from the instantaneous extinction 
of existence. From the researches and experiments of the most enlightened 
physiologists of the age, we are given to understand that the nervous influence 
on which the functions of the vital organs, directly or indirectly depend, is 
derived from the base of the brain and the ganglionic system, from which 
sources they are endowed with that peculiar power which enables them to act 
independent of the will.” 

According to the researches of physiology, it would also appear that the lungs 
arc the organs more directly influenced by the nervous system ; the powers 
of the heart, although considerably under its controul, being in the perform- 
ance of its ordinary duty more indebted to the stimulus afforded by well 
artcrialized blood sent to its substance through the coronary arteries.” Be that 
as it may, however, the several functions arc so intimately connected, that 
failure of the one is dissolution of the other — for although the contractility of 
the heart may be much influenced by the blood, and secretion by the due per- 
formance of the heart’s action, yet the lungs are entirely dependent on the 
nervous system ; and if the performance of their duty is so far impeded as to 
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interfere with sanguification^ the action of the heart will participate in the 
interruption. From these remarks it will appear clear, that any cause acting as 
a depressant or paralyser of the involuntary nervous system will, at the same 
time, arrest or destroy the process of sanguification and secretion generally.*^ 

In support of bis theory, Mr. Raleigh, under the head cholera, classes a 
condition, or conditions of the system, which arc generally designated by other 
appellations, and although he considers that stage or variety to which the 
name cholera is applied as more allied to haemorrhagic than congestive 
state, yet it is probable congestion is the primary effect, following the diminu- 
tion or cessation of nervous influence, and the symptoms (constituting the 
disease understood by the term cholera) arc secondary. In order to admit this 
reasoning, those diseases which often fall under the denomination of ** apo- 
plexy,” “ coup de soleil,” Ac. &c. must be included. “ As, however, the stage 
of congestion in the more frequent form of this complaint, that form to which 
we attach the term ‘ cholera, ’ is in all probability of very short duration, if it 
exists at all, we must class the subject under two heads — namely, 1st, the 
congestive, comprehending those states in which nature docs not effect relief 
from the plethora induced by the same cause which probably occasions the 2(1, 
or heemorrhagic, in which nature takes every efficient means to avoid conges- 
tion, and which condition is denominated cholera morbus.” 

Mr. Raleigh now enters more into detail respecting the hypothesis alluded 
to«*thus ; the action of the lungs being impaired by a certain atmospheric con* 
dition, decarbonization of blood is not effected ; the aciion of the heart is 
morbidly influenced both from loss of nervous energy and deficient supply of 
duly oxygenated blood, and secretion is arrested ; at this moment, he consi- 
ders it reasonable enough to conceive that a state of congestion exists ; and if 
nature be too much exhausted by the shock she has sustained, or from some 
cause is unable to relieve herself, death will ensue. This is what he would 
call the most concentrated form of cholera, although others will be disposed 
to call it by some other title. It so far differs from apoplexy, in there being a 
greater deficiency of nervous power ; and were it possible in extreme cases to 
relieve the congestion, still the nervous system would not rally — hence the 
almost invariably speedy dissolution in such cases. 

He now comes to discuss the nature of real cholera, or that state to which 
no one will be disposed to apply any other designation. 

All secretion, and consequently natural excretion, being arrested, nature, to 
relieve any undue accumulation of blood which, at the moment of attack, may 
have formed, throws open the mouths of the capillary vessels, and pours out 
on the surface of the alimentary canal, and the skin, the finer particles or 
the serum of the blood, which in the natural state of the animal economy 
would have been converted into the several secretions ; “ here then we see, 
that so far from cholera being a congestive disease, it is one of profuse arterial 
haemorrhage.” We regret that our limited space will not permit of entering 
further into the details which Mr. Raleigh adduces in support of the above 
theory. 

In the application of remedies it will be necessary to bear in mind the prin- 
ciple on which we act. In accordance to the ideas alluded to, our efforts must 
be directed to a restoration of nervous energy, and with it restoration of san- 
guification and secretion. 

Nothing, he thinks, appears better calculated to obtain the desired effect 
than calomel. “ Its action on the animal economy we know to be excitement 
of the nervous system, inducing increased action of the heart, and increase of 
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all the secretions/’ It is on this medicine he thinks we have most reason to 
rely in every stage of the complaint. Its administration in doses of from ten 
to twenty grains, repeated sufficiently often to prevent the action of one dose 
subsiding before another is given, secures its effectual and continued operation. 
The assistance of diffusible stimuli (such as possess the least narcotic qualities) 
will doubtless, he thinks, be beneficial, and in most cases absolutely necessary, 
caloric, frictions, and such like adjuvants, not being omitted. The inhalation 
of oxygen, or nitrous oxide gas, is also indicated ; and, in addition to these, 
galvanism may be resorted to in the stage of collapse. 

In desperate cases of collapse, where all other remedies have failed, Mr. 
Halcigh proposes to try the effect of galvanism on the sympathetic nerve, &c. ; 
namely, by cutting down on. the common carotid artery, opening its sheath, 
turning it carefully aside, and at the same time throwing shocks from the 
galvanic pile through the sympathetic nerve and par vagum. In this way the 
stimulus would be conveyed, not only to all parts of the involuntary system, 
but, with the intimate connexion of these nerves with the spinal and cerebral, 
to all parts of the human frame. — Cal. Gov. Gaz. 

VARIETIES. 

A Hindu Ape . — In a letter from Sir Thomas Roc, dated at the court of the 
Great Mogul, riOth October the following circumstance is related: ** I 

cannot leave out an apish miracle which was acted before this king ( Jehangueir), 
which the Jesuits will not acknowledge, nor own as their practice, only of the 
truth de facto there is no doubt. A juggler of Bengala^ brought to the king a 
great ape, that could, as he professed, divine and prophesy. The king took 
from his finger a ring, and caused it to be hid under the girdle of one among a 
dozen other boys, and bade the ape divine, who went to the right child and 
took it out. But his majesty (somewhat more curious) caused in several 
papers in Persian letters to be rc-written the names of twelve lawgivers, as 
Moses, Christ, Mahomet, Ali, and others ; and shuffling them in a bag, bade 
the beast divine which was the true law, who, putting in his foot, took out the 
inscribed name of Christ I This amazed the king, who, suspecting that the 
ape’s master could read Persian, and might assist him, wrote them anew in 
court characters (llindoostani), and presented them the second time. The 
ape was constant, found the right and kissed it. Whereat a principal officer 
grew angry, telling the king it was some imposture, desiring he might have 
leave to make the lots anew, and offered himself to punishment if the ape 
could beguile him. He wrote the names, putting only eleven into the bag, and 
kept the other in his hand. The beast searched, but rcfu.sed all ; the king 
commanded to bring one; the beast tore them in fury, and made signs the 
true lawgiver’s name was not among them. The king demanded where it was, 
and he ran to the nobleman, and caught him by the hand, in which was the 
paper inscribed with the name of Christ Jesus. The king was troubled, and 
keeps the ape yet. This was acted in public before thousands.” 

The Hindu Press . — The Sumachar Xhirpan, a Bengali newspaper, conducted 
by the Seranipore missionaries, of January .*30, has a list of the books printed 
at five native presses at Calcutta during the preceding year. It is introduced 
with the following remarks : 

“We have now the pleasure of presenting our readers with a list of the 

* The trlcki of the Bengal Jugglers are referred to by Jehangueir himself In his Memoirs : he 
describes no less than twenty-eight. 
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Works which have issued from the native press in Calcutta during tlie past 
year, as far as we have' been able to ascertain them. 

“ When we consider that the first experiment in printing Bengalee books for 
sale among the natives ‘was made only sixteen years ago, we feel astonished at 
the rapid progress which the native press has made in so short a time. The 
first work ever printed was the Unuda Munguly published on speculation in 
Calcutta by Gunga-kishore, formerly a compositor in the Serampore Press. 
The list we have printed exhibits thirty-seven books and treatises as having 
been published in the Bengalee language during the last year. Though some 
of them are but pamphlets, yet it is a matter of great satisfaction to find that 
a spirit of reading has grown up so rapidly among the Hindoos as to encourage 
so extensive a use of the press. A great proportion of these books relate to 
the present system of Hindu worship ; but as knowledge spreads among the 
natives, we may expect that works of science and literature will meet with 
eneouragement among the enlightened Hindoos, and that many will be found 
ready to publish translations of scientific works in the Bengalee language. 
From the best information we have been able to collect, we are led to believe 
that the number of subscribers to native newspapers has been doubled within 
the last twelve months. It is also very satisfactory to find the editors gra- 
dually taking in a wider range of subjects, a circumstance which we attribute 
to the increase of knowledge among the body of the people. When the first 
paper was published, twelve years ago, we were censured by many of our sub- 
scribers for inserting intelligence respecting countries of which they knew not 
even the name. But we perceive with much pleasure, that the papers in Cal- 
cutta conducted exclusively by natives, have now begun to introduce intelli- 
gence from all parts of the world. The transactions of foreign countries have 
begun to interest the natives ; more particularly information regs^rding all 
events which are passing in England. A singular instance of this came under 
our notice some little time ago. One of the papers in Calcutta recently pub- 
lished a prospectus, in which the editor mentioned by name the various coun- 
tries in the w'orld respecting which he proposed to insert intelligence. Soon 
after, wc received a letter from one of our Mofussil subscribers, to say, that 
unless the Durpun embraced an equally wide range of subjects, he should be 
obliged to give it up.” 

The following appears in a native paper called the litingo Boot: 

“ The humble Solicitation of the Editor of the Bungo-doot. — The Bungo- 
doot contains intelligence respecting the Right Hon, the Governor in Council 
in Calcutta, the Supreme Court, the police, the Sudder Hewany, and Nizamut 
Adawlut, and the different Boards ; intelligence from England, Ireland, France, 
and other countries in Asia ; news from Madras, Bombay, China, and other 
regions, and various intelligence respecting civil appointments, government 
measures, wars, the progress of knowledge, the course of trade, accidents, 
as well as humorous occurrences in the provinces of Bengal, Behar, Orissa, 
Benares, and other possessions of the Honourable Company, and other 
places ; whenever any of these occurrences arise, they are, according to their 
importance, published on the Saturday of every week, and the reader, by 
perusing the paper, is at once put in possession of them ; that is to say, each 
one finds himself gratified according to his own wishes ; and while stationary 
in one place, may learn news from all the world, and become very observant, 
and increase both his knowledge and wisdom. But as the circulation of the 
Bungo-doot has been confined in a great measure to Calcutta and its imme- 
diate vicinity, we are now anxious to acquire for it a wider range, that it may 
N.S. Vol.2. No. 7. 2 K 
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be made more generally beneficial, and that our labour may not be without 
fruit. If each one will but afford a trifle of assistance, we shall be enabled to 
meet the expense of printing it. With this object in view, we have sent the 
Bungo-doot of the present week by post to all parts. Hence it is sent to 
you. If you and your friends be desirous of encouraging this weekly paper, 
it shall be sent regularly by post, on our being informed of your kind inten* 
lions. By a regulation of the present Governor-general in Council, the post- 
age of the paper will not exceed that of a letter, and the price of the paper is 
but a rupee a month. I would therefore entreat you to honour the paper with 
your patronage, and to send a letter, signifying your wishes, to the editor of 
the Bungo-doot, at the Hurkaru press, and send a reference for payment on 
some respectable house. If you send the value of the paper in advance for 
three, six, or twelve months, to the editor by Iloondee, it will be sent you 
weekly by post. — 19fA Dec, 1820. 


The New Prophet of Africa . — In vol. 1. N.S. p. 71> we gave an account of 
the appearance of a mahdyy or prophet, in Western Africa. A letter from 
Senegal, dated 29th March, published in a French newspaper, reports the fate 
of this new prophet. 

Important events have happened in Senegal, the issue of which repair^ 
the humiliation which our arms received by the unfortunate affair of Gandiolel 
The governor offered to mediate in the civil and religious troubles which deso- 
late the country of Walo. A new prophet threatened the country, and the 
entire ruin of the dwellings of the French colonists at St. Louis. Attended 
by a band of 2,000 or 3,000 followers, he would have succeeded in his object 
but for the unexpected arrival of a steam-vessel, commanded by the governor, 
who gained a complete victory over the armed multitude, who assembled bri 
the shore to witness the accomplishment of a miracle announced by the pro- 
phet, namely, the drying up of the river ! This multitude bore a cannonade ; 
but a shell having set on fire a village, they took to their heels, and were 
slaughtered by the people of Walo. The prophet was seized, tried, and 
hanged by his partizans, after having publicly confessed his imposture.” 


l7mcorw.— Vertoman gives the following account of two unicorns in Arabia : 
— “ In the other part of the temple (of Mecca) are parks or places enclosed, 
where are seen two unicorns, and arc there shewn to the people for a wonder; 
the one of them, which is much higher than the other, is not much unlike a 
colt of two years and a half ; in the forehead grows one horn, straight forward, 
of the length of three cubits. The other is much younger, and like a young 
colt one year old. The horn of this is of the length of four spans. The beast 
is of the colour of a horse of a weasel colour, with a head like a hart,. but no 
long neck; a thin mane, hanging only on one side. The legs of both are thin 
and slender, like a fawn or hind; the hoofs of the fore feet are divided in two, 
much like the feet of a goat ; the outer part of the hind feet is very full of 
hair. They seemed wild and fierce. They were sent to the sultan of Mecca 
from the kipg of Ethiopia.” 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Iniroduclwn to the Study tf the Greek Classic Poets : designjed principally for the use of 
Young Persons at School and College, By Hxmry Nelson Coleridge, Esq., M.A. 
Part I, London, 1830. 8vo, Murray. 

The intention of this work is ** to enable the youthful student to forma more just and 
liberal judgment of the characters and merits of the Greek poets than he has commonly 
an opportunity of doing at school ; and for that purpose to habituate his mind to sound 
principles of literary criticism." Though principally, it is not exclusively, adapted for 
young persons — those who arc still called “boys;"' there are many, who, having 
taken but a slight vartifsh or tincture of learning at school or college, find a relish for it 
springing up at a maturer age, to whom INIr. Coleridge’s “ Introduction " will prove an 
invaluable guide and companion. We have read it with great pleasure, and can com- 
mend it as a most judicious work; the rules and principles are just; the style and lan- 
guage pure and unaffected. Wc shall be disappointed if Mr. Coleridge be not cncou. 
raged to pursue his design of continuing these Introductions through the whole body of 
Greek classical poetry. 

Ireland and its Economy ; being the result of Observations made in a Tour through the 
Country in the Autumn of 1820. By J. £. Bicheko, Esq., F.R.S., &c. London, 
J 830. 8vo. Murray. 

“ Ireland is to the moral and political philosopher what Australia is to the naturalist 
-^a land of strange anomalies ; and he must be a very dull observer who docs not 
bring home, from either of these countries, something new and interesting." Mr. 
Biclicno*H work scarcely needs this excuse for its publication ; the intrinsic merits of it, 
as the fruit of the personal observation of an intelligent and thinking man, in a country- 
which “ contradicts the received theory of population and the established doctrines of 
political economists," are a sufficient recommendation. He has condensed into a few 
pages, comparatively speaking, a great variety of original reflections upon some of the 
most interesting topics connected with Irish affairs^the aspect of the country in an agri- 
cultural point of view, the Crom well-settlement, tenures, the Catholics and the Pro- 
testants, poor laws, education, and absentees. The work is not the less entitled to 
attention because it combats some of the popular notions as to the causes of the degra. 
dation of Ireland. 

The Cabinet Cyclopedia, Conducted by the Uev. D. Lardner, LL D., &c. Geo- 
graphy . — The Cities and Principal Towns if the JEorld, Vol. I. London, 1830. 
Longman and Co. Taylor. 

Like the preceding volume of this series, the present volume is an excellent compila- 
tion, 'decorated with a great variety of graphic illustrations. It includes animated de. 
scriptions of the principal cities and towns of England, Scotland, Ireland, the Nether- 
lands, France, and Spain, with very spirited and accurate wood-cuts of the most remark- 
able buildings in each country. The latitude and longitude (calculated from the meridian 
of London) and population of each place arc given, with other useful statistical infoi> 
mation. 

The Family ^Library, No. XIII. — TAe Lives (f the Most Eminent Prilish Painters^ 
Sculptors^ and Architects, By Allan Cunninuiiam. Vol, HI. London, 1830. 
Murray. 

This volume contains biographical memoirs of Gibbons, Gabriel Cibber, Roubilliac^ 
Wilton, Banks, Nollckens, Bacon, Mrs, Darner, and Flaxman. Mr. Cunningham has 
contrived to collect a variety of very curious anecdotes respecting these individuals, 
which he has communicated in his usual agreeable style — a style which forcibly reminds 
us of the happiest vein of Dr. Johnson, in his Lives of the Poets. The lives of Rou- 
billiac, of Banks, of Bacon, and of Flaxman, are full of interest. 



LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A monk at Tofli's has just published (at Mosc6w) a Russian translation of a Geor- 
gian Chronicle, compiled from authentic documents about the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, by Prince Vacouchta, son of Wantang, one of the last kings of Geor- 
gia. This Chronicle contains a variety of remarkable details relative to the religious 
worship and manners of the tribes occupying the Caucasus and the countries situated 
betwixt the Black Sea and the Caspian. 

A reprint of Golius's Arabic and Latin Lexicon is about to appear at Frankfort. 

New editions of Erpenius’s Arabic and Alichaaclis's Syriac Grammar have issued 
from the printing-press of the Propaganda at Rome. 

Lieut. J. E. Alexander, IGth Lancers, author of “ Travels in Persia,*' &c. is about 
to publish ills “ Travels to the Seat of War in the Eist,*’ through Russia and the Cri- 
mea, with Sketches of the Imperial Fleet and Army, Characteristic Anecdotes, &c. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Travels through the Crimeut Turkei/, and Rgt/pt. 
the late Jas. Webster, Esq., of tlie Inner 
Temple. 2voIs. Hvo. 12s. 

The IJfti of Sheikh Mohammed Ali Hazin, writ- 
ten by himself; translated from two Persian Ma- 
niisrnpts, and illustrated with Notes explanatory 
<»f the History, Poetry, Gwigraphy, iVc. which 
therein occur. Uy F. (\ llelfcmr, M.A. Oxon, 
ic. «vo. 10s. (id. (l*rinted for the Oriental 
Translation Fund.) 

Memoirs of a Malayan FamilUt written by them- 
aelves. and translateil from the Original, by W. 
hlarsden, F.ll.S., cVc. lice. Hvo. 2s. (id. (Printed 
for the Oriental Translation Fund.) 

History of the War in Homia during the Years 
17«‘57t 17iW, and 17.10. Translated from the Turkish 
by ('. Fiaser, Professor of Gcrm.'in in the Naval 
and Military \ca(leiny, Edinburgh, tivo, (Printed 
for the Oriental Translation Fund.) 

The Lift of Reginald Heber, IhD., Lord Dishop 
of Calcutta. Dy his Widow. With Selections 
from his Correspondence, unpublished Poems, and 
Private Papers ; together with a Journal of his 
Tout in Norway, Sweden, Russia, and Germany; 
and a History of the Cossacks. 2 vols. 4to., with 
Plates. £3. 138. (M. 

Brief Menudrs of the late Right Reverend John 
Thomas James, Lord Dishop of Calcutta; 

particularly during his Residence in India ; gather- 
cxl firom his letters and papers. Dy Edw. James, 
M. A., Prebendary of Winchester, Acc. Hvo. 7s.»id. 

Fifth Vtis(‘it‘i4Jus of Egyptian Mieroglyphirs ; 
published by the Royal Society of Literature, 
oblong folio. £2. 2s. 

The yeuf Zealanders, ]2ina 48. 6d. (This work 
forms part of the Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge.) 

The Kast-India Register and Dirertorv for 18.3(1 
(Seconft Edition). C'ompiled from OlHcial Re- 
turns, by G. H. Drown and F. Clark, of the Se- 
cretary’s Oflicre, East- India House. 12mo. IPs. 
sewed. Or, the Presidencies separate, viz. Oengal, 
68.; Madras, 5s.; Hombay, 5s. 

Fishes of Ceylon s from Drawings made by J. 
W. Bennett, Esq. Nos. V. and VL 4to. £l. Is. 
each. 

Scenery, Costumes, and Architecture, chiefly on 
the Western Side of India. By Capt. R. M. fkiind- 
lay, M.R.A.S., &c. Part VI. (which concludes 
the work.) Atlas 4to. £2. 2s. 

Intikhab‘i Ikhwan-us-Suffd / or Hindi Selec- 
tions. Dy James Michael, l^q. 4 to. 15s. 

Nnklat-i- Hindi f or Hindi Stories* By James 
Michael, Esq. 4to. 15s. 

The Armenians { a Tale of Constantinople. By 
Charles MacFarlane, Esq , Author Constan- 
tbiople in 1U28.” 3 vols. post 8vo. £l. 11s. (kl. 

Thr Massulrnati. By D. R, Madden, Esq., Au- 
thor of “ Travels in Turkey, Egypt, Ate.” 3 vols. 
^KistOvo. £i. lls.(jd. 


Krtrarts of Lctfcra from Swan Htver, Western 
Australia. 8vo. Is. (k'l. 

A Statement of the Consequences likely to ensue 
from our growing Excess of Population, if not re- 
medied by Cnlonization. 8vo. Is. Gd. 

Minutes of Roidenre taken liefore the Select 
Committees of both Houses of Parliament on the 
Afl'.urs of the East-lndla Company. Kvo.-~Part 11. 
*• House of Commons; First Report." 4s. 6d. — 
Partin. ‘‘House of Commons; Second Re][)ort.'‘ 
4s.— Part IV. “House of Commons; Third Re- 
port." 3s. — PartV. “ I louse of ComuioBs; Fourth 
Report.” 3s. Gd. 

Nntire<t on the Rritish Trade to the Port of Can- 
tun ; with some Translations of Chinese Official 
Papers relative to that Trade, Ikc. Ate. Dy John 
Slade, late of Canton. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

Sticerh of Eneas MurtionneU, Esii., on the Kast- 
India Question. Delivered at a Public Mectlim of 
the InhabitantH of London and Westminster, May 
8, im 8vo. is. (kl. 

An Inqulrjf into the Causes of the long-continued 
Stationary Condition of India and its Inhabitants ; 
with a Brief Examination of the Imling Principles 
of two of the most approved Revenue Systems of 
British India. By a Civil Servant of tne Hon. 
East-lndia Company. 8vo. 4s. 

Millman's History of the Jews Examined and 
Befuted on the Evidence of the Scriptures. 8vu. 
2s. Gd. 

Hnnniltars Passage of the Alps, with a Map of 
of his Route, Remarks on Messrs. Wickham and 
Cramer's Dissertation, and the 'Texts of Polybius 
and Livy. By a Member of the University of 
Cambridge Ovo. 5s. 

Cholera, its Nature, Cause, and Treatment; 
with Original Views, Physiological, PathoU^ical, 
and Therapeutical, in relation to Fever ; to which 
is added, an Essay on Vital Temiieralure and 
Nervous Energy, &c. &c. By Charles Searle, 
Surgeon on the Madras Establishment. 8vo. 9g. 

The Commentaries of Cnmbm tin the Mining 
Ordinances of Spain. Translated from the Spanish, 
by Richard Ileathfield, Esq., of Lincoln's-liin, 
Barrister at Law. 2 vols. royal 8vo. £2. 

Vol. I. of a Scries of the must esteenunl Divines qf 
the Church of Englantl : witli Lives of each Au- 
thor, Arguments to each Sermon or Discourse, 
Notes, &c. By the Rev. T. S. llughis, B.D., of 
Emmanuel Collrac, &c. 7s. Gd. (The whole Sc- 
ries nut>*xpeclea to exceed 50 monthly volumes.) 

Select Orations of Demosthenes, with English 
Notes, by E. H. Barker, Esq., 12mo. 8s. (kl. 
('This Work forms port of Mr. Valpy's Series of 
School and (killege Greek ClauicB.) 

No. i*! of Valpy's Family Classical Library, con- 
taining *' Vol. 1. of Beloe's Translation of Hero- 
dotus.” 4s. Gd. 

J.eiH and Sarah, or the Jewish Lovers ; a Tale of 
the Polish Jews. Post Bvo. Us. Gd. 

Yamek, or the Maid of Damascus ; an Eastern 
Tale, founded on Fact. 18ino. 26. 
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East- India College^ Hailej/bury. 


Traditiom of Palestine; edited by Harriot Mar- 
tincau. 12ino. (b. 

The Lav of the Desert ; a Po«»m in Two Cantos. 
By Henry S. Stokes. Post 8vo. Us. 

The Nature and Properties of the Sugar Cane, 
with Practical Directions for the Improvement of 
iU Culture, &c. By G. K. Porter. 8vo. Ifis. 

Imported from Calcutta. 

Veddnta Sdra : Elements of Theology, accord- 
ing to the Vedas, by SadAnanda Parivraiakd- 
chiiryya; with a Commentary by Kamakrishna 
Tirtha. (In Sanscrit.) 8vo. 12s. 

Kdvya Prakdme a Treatise on Poetry and Rhe- 
toric, by MammataAcharya. (In Sanscrit.) 8vo. Kk. 

Daya Tattva : a Treatise on the Law of Inheri- 
tance, by Raghunandana BhatUchArya ; edited by 
Lakshmi NAriiyan Serma. (In Sanscrit) Uvo. 8s. 

Daya Bhdga, or Law of Inheritance, by Jimuta 
Vahana: with a Commentary by Krishna Terka- 
laiikaru. (In Sanscrit.) Uvo. 12s. 

Daya Krnma Sangraha s a Compendium of the 
Order of Inheritance, by Krishna Terkalankara 
BhattAch&rya ; edited by Lakshmi Ndrdyan Senna. 
(In Sanscrit.) Uvo. 8s. 

Vyavdhara Tattva: a Treatise on .Tudicial Pro- 
ceedings, by llaghunandana Bhattacharya ; edited 
by Lakshmi Narayaii Senna. (In Sanscrit.) Uvo. 


Chjhutru Prukash: a Biographical Account of 
Ch.hutru Sal, Raja of Boondelkund, by Lai Kuri ; 
edited by Capt. n. Price. (In Brlj B,hakha). tfvo* 
18s. 

Futatua Alemgiri ; a Collection of Opinions and 
Precepts of Mohammedan Law. Compiled by 
Sheikh Nizam, and other Learned Men, com- 
mand of the Emperor Aurungzcb Aleingir. (lo 
Arabic.) Vol. 1 1, royal 8vo. £3-^8, 

A Short , Anatomical Description of the Heart, 
extracted from the Edinburgh Medical Dictionary, 
and translated into Arabic, by John Tytler. 8vo. 
3s.6il. 

Asiatic Transactions of the Physical 

Class of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Part 1. 4to. 
X'l. As. 

In the Press, 

Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians. 
illustrated from their Proverbial Sayings current 
at Cairo. Ky the late John Lewis Burckhardt. 
4to. (This volume will complete the works of 
Lewis Burckhardt.) 

The Voyage and Discoveries of the Companions 
of ('olumbuB. By Washington Irving. 

The IVycUffite Version t of the Old Testament, 
Edited by the Rev. J. Forshall and Mr. Madden. 




General Examination, May, 1830. 


On Thursday, the 27lh May, a De- 
putation of tile Court of Directors pro- 
ceeded to the East- India College, for the 
purpose of receiving tlie Report of the 
result of the Examination of the Students 
at the close of the term. 

The Deputation, upon their arrival at 
the College, proceeded to tlic Principars 
Lodge, were they were received by him and 
the Professors and the Oriental Visitor. 

Soon afterwards they proceeded to the 
Hall, the Students being previously as- 
sembled, when the following proceedings 
took place : — 

A list of the Students wbo had obtained 
prizes and other honourable distinctions 
was read. 

Mr. Metcalfe Larkcii read an English 
essay. 

The Students read and translated in the 
several Oriental languages. 

Prizes were then distributed by the 
Chairman according to tlie following re- 
port : 

Ueptyrt (f Students who have obtained Me- 
dals, Prizest and other honourable Distinc- 
lions at the Public Pxamnationf May 
1830. 

Medals, prizes, and other honourable 
distinctions obtained by students leaving 
college. 

V<iiirth T crm. 


litical economy, prize in classics, prize in 
Bengalee, and witli great credit in other 
departments. 

Clias. Jas. Bird, medal in mathematics, 
medal in law, medal in Sanscrit, and with 
great credit in other departments. 

Chas. Pitman Skelton, prize in Hin- 
dustani, and with great credit in other de- 
partments. 

Metcalfe Larkcn, prize for the best 
English essay, and highly distinguished in 
other departments. 

Highly Distinguished: W. R. Bay ley, 
W. H. Elliott. 

Third Terra. 

Martin R. Gubbins, medal in Persian, 
prizes in Hindustani, Bengali, and Arabic, 
and highly distinguished; also second prize 
in drawing. 

Hatley Frere, medal in classics, and 
highly distinguished in other departments. 

A. S Matheson, passed with great credit. 

Second Term. 

Rowland Money, prize in mathematics, 
prize in Bengali writing, and with great 
credit in other departments. 

Jlighly Distinguished : Richard H. 
Snell, Thos. H. Sympson, Wm. H. Har- 
rison, Adam S. Annand. 

Great Credit : Geo. II. M. Alexander. 

First Term. 

Frederick B. Elton, prize in classics 

nnfl In .^n«:rnL rind hiidilv rlKtinmilOipd 
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Prizes and other honourable Vislindionst ob* 
tained by Students remaining in College, 
Third Term, 

Michael Pakenham Edgeworth, prize io 
mathematics, law, Hindustani, Arabic, and 
highly distinguished in other ^ depart- 
ments. 

Henry Carr Tucker, first prize in draw- 
ing, and highly distinguished in other de- 
partments. 

Francis N. Maltby, prize in Sanscrit, 
and with great credit. 

Thomas H. Davidson, prize in Persian, 
and with great credit in other departments. 

Nathaniel Atherton, prize in political 
economy, and highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

Highly Distinguished : Thos. W. Good* 
wyn, C. T. Kaye. 

Great Credit : Jonathan D. Inverarity, 
Edw. PI. C. Monckton. 

Second Term. 

Jas. William Muir, prize in Bengali, 
and highly distinguished in other depart- 
ments. 

Henry St. G. Tucker, prize in Hin- 
dustani, and with great credit in oilier 
departments. 

George Frederick Edmonstonc, prize 
in Persian and in Arabic, and highly dis- 
tinguished. 

George Anstruthcr Harris, prize in 
Sanscrit, prize in Devanagari writing, and 
with great credit. 

Gilbert Malcolm, prize in history, and 
highly distinguished. 

Thomas D.Lusliington, prize in classics. 
Octavius W. Malet, prize in law. 
Highly Distinguished : Geo. Udny Yule, 
M. C. Ommanney, C. Felly, G. G. Mac- 
kintosli. 

Great'Credd : David R. Limond, Chas. 
llaikes, Thomas Conway. 

First Term. 

Edward Samuells, prize in Hindustani, 
and with great credit in other departments. 

Thomas £. Coicbrookc, prize in mathe- 
matics, and with great credit in other de- 
partments. 

Henry £. Goldsmid, prize in Persian, 
and with great credit in other departments. 

Richard Young Bazett, prize in Persian 
writing, drawing, and with great credit in 
other departments. 

Highly Distinguished : W. H. Baylcy. 
Great Credit : William Molle, Thomas 
Ogilvy, Alfred Hall. 


Rank of Students leaving College, as 
settled by the College Council : 

Bengal. Madras. 

1st Class. 1st Class. 

1. Gubbins, 1. C. J. Bird, 

2. Hon.II. B.De- 2. Frere, 

vereux. 3. £lton. 

2d Class. 2d Class. 

3. Bayley, 4. Skelton, 

4. KUiott, 5. Rohde, 

5. Money, 6. Mathison, 

6. Williams, 7. J. Bird. 

7. Alexander, Bqmuat. 

8. Bell, 1st Class. 

9. Annand, 1. Darken. 

10. Sympson. 2d Class. 

2. Briggs, 

3. Bettington. 

It was then announced (n the stu- 
dents that the certificates of the College 
Council were granted, not only with refe- 
rence to industry and proficiency, hut also 
to conduct ; and tliat this latter considera- 
tion had always a decided cilect in deter- 
mining the order of rank. 

It was also announced, that such rank 
would only take cfiect in the event of 
the Students proceeding to India, within 
three months after they were so ranked; 
and that, 

** Should any Student delay so to pro- 
ceed, he should only take rank among the 
Students classed at the last examination 
previous to his departure for India, whe- 
ther that examination should be held by 
tlie College Council or the London Board 
of £xaminers, and should be placed at 
the end of the class in which rank was 
originally assigned to him.” 

Notice was then given, that the next 
Term would commence on Tuesday the 
27th of July, and that the Students were 
required to return to the College within 
the first four days of it, unless a statutable 
reason could be assigned for the delay; 
odierwise, the Term must be forfeited. 

The Chairman (Wm. Astell, £sq.)tben 
addressed the Students, expressing liis 
gratification at the favourable result of 
the £xamination ; and the business of the 
day concluded. 

Wednesday the 1 5th, and Wednesday the 
22d Jtdy, are the days ajtpmnted for re- 
ceiving Petitions at Ike India House, from 
Candidates for admission into the College, 
for the Term sobich wiU commence on the 
27 Ih July 1830. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 


CIVIL OFdCES IN THE THREE FRESlDENClEa.* 

Abstract of the Total Number of Covenanted Assistants and Military and Medical 
OfUcers employed in the diiTerent Offices in lAdia, on the Civil Department, distin- 
guishing the branches, and the total expense of the same, for the years 1817 and 
1827 ; also exhibiting the increase or decrease in the same period. 

Bengal. 



1816-17. 1 

j 1826-27. 

Increase or Decrease. 


No. 

Rupees. 

No. 

Rupees. 

No. 

Rupees. 

General 

228 

33,05,3.58 

302 

42,47,914 ' 

74 

9,42,556 i. 

Judicial 

220 

32,30,168 

236 

40,48,268 

16 

8,ie,f00 {. 

Kevcniic 

123 

2.5,83,231 

177 

37,11,209 

54 ’ 

11,27,978 i. 

Marine 

16 

1,27,774 

16 

1,42,740 

— 

14,966 1. 


587 

92,46,531 

731 

121,50,131 

144 

29,03,600 i. 


Madras. 


General 

115 

13,33,184 

124 

14,2.4,735 

9 

92,551 r. 

.Judicial 

138 ’ 

19,54,988 

101 

16,5.3,975 

37 

3,01,013 d. 

Revenue 

61 

8,13,137 

85 

13,95,052 

24 

5,81,915 i. 

Commercial ... 

24 

3,40,308 

6 

1,25,978 

18 

2,U,.330 d. 

Customs 

19 

1,09,291 



19 

1,09,291 d. 

Marine 

• 

20 

76,107 

22 

78,078 

2 

1,971 f. 


377 

46,27,015 

338 

46,78,818 

35 

6,76,437 i. 




Decrease 

74 

6,24,634 




Net Decrease 

39 

- 




Net Increase 

— 

51,803 


Bombay. 


General 

Revenue 

Judicial 

Marine 

Commercial ... 

49 

24 

34 

14 

9 

7,43,547 

2,87,296 

3,71,124 

1,39,258 

1,34,054 

81 

65 

66 

20 

5 

13,34,391 

7,82,370 

9,68,733 

1,60.596 

1,04,981 

32 

41 

32 

6 

4 

5,90,844 i. 
4,95,074 i. 
5,97,609 *. 
21,338 i. 
29,073 d. 


130 

16,75,279 

237 

,3.3,51,071 

111 

17,04,865 t. 




Decrease 

4 

29,073 




Net Increase 

107 

16,75,792 


• From very comprehensive Returns of all civil offices, and the establishments connected therewith, 
under each of the presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, shewing the number of persons and the 
expense attaching to each establishment on Ist May 1817 and 1st May W." Ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed, 25th February 1830. 
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Parliamentary Papers, 


Abstract of the Total Number of Europeans and Natives emplojred iti tlie different Officer 
in die Civil l>epartmcnts in India, distfnguishing the branches, and the total expense 
of die same, for the years 1917 and 1B27 ; also exhibiting the increase or decrease in 
the same period* ft 

Bengal. 



1816.17. 

1826-27. 

Inerease or Decrease. 

Branches. 

No. 

Rupees. 

No. 

Rupees. 

No. 

Rupees. 

General 

8,211 

46,78,606 

36,64.5 

86,67,954 

28,434 

39,89,348 i. 

Judicial, 

43,679 

54,94,206 

33,771 

46,80,742 

9,908 

.8,13,464 d. 

Revendb 

26,050 

64,06,653 

35,857 

82,45^91 

9,807 

18,38,438 t. 

Marine 

1,093 

8,23,526 

563 

7,92.030 

530 

31,496 d. 


79,033 

1,74,02,991 

106,836 

2,23,85^817 

38,241 

58,27,786 i. 





Decrease 

1 

10,438 

8,44,960 



* ' 

Net Increase 

27,803 

1 

48,82,826 


General 

Judidal 

llevenue 

Customs 

Commercial ... 
Marine 

1,151 
14,232 
23,081 
794 
^ 961 

164 

. • ] 

8,37,102 

16,04,071 

43,4(4.098 

1,03,414 

1,06,715 

-34,741 

liladras. 

1,667 

3,765 

34,893 

262 

207 

8,68,388 

8,84.979 

55,06,925 

1 37,641 

33,478 

516 

10,467 

11,812 

794 

699 

31,286 i. 
7,19,092 d. 
11,62,827 f. 
1,03,414 d. 
694)74 d. 
1,263 d. 


40,383 

^ 

70,30,141 

« » 

40,794 ■ 

73,31,411 

— 

11,94,113 i. 





Decrease 

8,92,843 





Net Increase 

3,01,270 


Bombay. 


General....;.... 

Revenue 

Judicial 

Marine 

Commercial ... 

715 

2,930 

1,705 

1,508 

174 

2,73,756 

3,04,728 

2,73,665 

4,78,314 

42,048 

2,079 

9,864 

16,358 

1,476 

98 

7,44,200 

16,10,550 

18,31,069 

6,02,862 

35,472 

1,364 

6,934 

14,653 

4,70,444 t. 
13,05,822 i. 
15,57,404 t. 
1,24,548 1. 
6,576 d. 


• 

7,032 

13,72,511 

29,875 

48,24,153 


34,58,218 I. 

Pensions, &c. 


2,41,552 


23,26,866 

— 

20,85,314 i. 



16,14,063 


71,51,019 

— ' 

^5, 43, 532 i. 



■it 


Decrease 

6,576 





Net Increase 

I 

55,36,956 
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REVENUE SYSTEMS OF INDIA. 

If no otlier question was in issue before the Legislature, respecting the 
future nianaglsment of our Eastern possessions, than the mode in which* the 
land revenue should be collected, that question alone would be sufficient to 
absorb the undivided attention of a very intelligent special committee, in 
order that all its bearings and relations, all its peculiar features and practi- 
cal operations, might be minutely considered and discussed. 

Whether this question will form a prominent or a subordinate subject of 
consideration amongst the topics connected with the renewal of the Com- 
pany's privileges, or whether it will be reserved for special discussion \vhen 
the charter-question is decided, cannot, of course, be at present known. 
It would undoubtedly be the most convenient mode of dealing with the 
whole matter of East-India affairs, to reserve such parts as admit of sepa- 
ration, and arc not urgent, for special and exclusive inquiry. The revenue 
system of India is one of the parts which may be, segregated. 

In the mean time, although the evidence on this question has already 
accumulated to a prodigious bulk, there is a real, an effectual demand for 
more. Time, reflection, experience, the enlargement of our knowledge in 
respect to Eastern history and Hindu institutions, are continually correct- 
ing past errors, admitting new lights, and ascertaining fixed points in the 
discqssion, wliich it is of infinite importance should not be withheld from 
the world. 

One of the most able and (wliich is a prime virtue in such a case) one 
of the most temperate works on this (|iiestion is a pamphlet* written by a 
civil servant of the Company (\ve believe wc do not err in attributing 
it to Mr. W. C. Bruce of Bombay), on the stationary condition of the 
Hindus, and on the two most approved revenue systems of British India. 
Wc have recently analysed Colonel Briggs’ work,t and we propose now to 
lay before our readers an epitome of Mr. Bruce's pamphlet. As we are 
not parti zans, but rather claim the rare merit of being perfectly free from 
bios on this subject, we abstain from comment on this gentleman's remarks. 

'Fhe cause of the stationary condition of India forms the subject of the 
first of his essays, which he commences by an examination of the two 
theories which ascribe this stationary condition, the one to moral and physi- 
cal causes — ^that is, to the institution of castes and the influence of climate 
— the other to misgovernment. With respect to the former theory, our 
author conceives that it is now admitted to be inadequate to the solution of 
the problem ; the latter, the most popular amongst a certain class, he ex- 
amines at some length. 

The dark^atalogue of atrocities depicted in Mr. Rickards' ** India," he 
assumes to be exaggerated, otherwise ** in such a long course of ages, every 
vestige of wealth must have been swept away, and the people reduced to 

• An Inquiry into the Causes of the long-continued Stationary Condition of India and its Inhabitants t 
with a brief Examination of the leading Principles of Two of the most approved Revenue Systema of 
British India. By a Civil Servant of the Hon. East-Indla Company. London. 1830. 8vo. Paibury. 
Allen, and Co. t See p. 38. 

N.S.Vol. 2. No. 8. 2 L 
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the lowt'st stage of savage barbarism." Another objection he offers to this 
theory is, tf)at tlie history of' Europe displays a similar picture ; and why 
sljpuld the result have been different in the two cases ? It is an^m’^erod \hnt 
the European despotism was less rigorous and ferocious than that of Asia; 
that it was of shorter duration, and that the spirit of libej^ was never 
extinct in the people of the West. The effect of this argunicn^^dfir author 
disputes, and he appeals to facts and to the sentiments of able wn'fters in its 
refutation. The strongest and best evidence of the fallacy of the theoryi 
which ascribes the stationary condition of India to misgovern uicnt, lie 
deduces from its actual condition : a candid and impartial review of the 
state of their arts and literature, their political institutions, their language 
(the Sanscrit), and the number of large, populous, and wealthy cities to 
be found in India, must surely establish their claim to the possession of a 
very considerable share of relinement." Wliencc conies it they should have 
advanced, in 2,000 years, no further? All the ancient systems of Hindu 
government are admitted to have been as despotic as that to which the 
natives were subjected by the Musulnians. At periods long antecedent 
to the Mahomedan invasion," says Col. Wilks, wars^ revolutions, and 
conquests seem to follow cacli other in a succession more strangely complex, 
rajiid, and destructive, as the events more deeply recede into the gloom of 
antiquity." The theory, then, by proving too much, proves nothing. 

Mr. Bruce's theory deduces the chief cificient cause of the stationary 
condition of India from the mode, or rather the degree, in which the 
wants of the state would seem to have always been supplied that is, to the 
burthensome amount of the public imposts, in comparison with the lightness 
of the assessments in Europe in early times, lie makes out the compara- 
tive exorbitance of taxation by a brief but clear investigation of the amount 
of revenue derived from the subject in Europe and India respectively. 

As a grinding system of taxation must operate against the attainment of 
that degree of civilization which the Hindus did reach in early ages, he 
^rgucs that there must have been— ^and that there is something like Iiistorical 
evidence of the fact — a period when the rate of assessment in India w'os 
much lower than in recent times. He illustrates his theory by reference 
to the examples of Holland and Spain, which declined in consequence of 
excessive taxation. 

This theory, he acknowledges, assigns the least remediable cause of the 
evil ; he says : 

Under such a system of government, it is much to be feared that the charges 
must always be such as to admit of no very material reduction in the burthens 
of the people ; and while such a state of things lasts, great and manifold as 
are the advantages they enjoy under our rule, in comparison of that of their 
native princes,— in security from without, in order and tranquillity and an • 
impartial administration of justice within,— all the philanthropic measure? 
too which have been thought of, or devised, for ameliorating their condition 
(for no unprejudiced person can peruse the despatches of the Honourable the 
Court of Directors to their Indian Governments, without a thorough convic-r 
tion of their earnest and aUxious solicitude to promote the welfare of their 
Indian subjects),— all must be comparatively nugatory, ns this is an evil of such 
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gigantic magnitude as to be more than b counterpoise for every good they are 
otherwise calculated to produce. 

It is not my intention to enter upon any discussion in this plaifee of the mode 
in which/as it appear^ to me, the good of this country would be best pro- 
moted, I will only further observe at present, that although the incongruity 1 
have pointed out between the government and the people may render it imprac- 
ticable reduce the public imposts so far aS to be very sensibly felt, that 
obligation, nevertheless, which is binding on the governments of all countries, 
to be as sparing in their expenditure of the public money us is consistent with 
the public weal, is surely in a tenfold degree imperative on the Government of 
India, where they arc so heavy, that the springs from which alone the national 
capital can be increased, and the civilization and moral improvement of the 
country be much advanced, would appear to be so completely dried up. 

The next essay is an examination of the principles of the pcrinancnt 
/emindarcc and ryotwar .settlements of llic land rovonuc in India. Mr. 
Bruce does not pretend to any practical convcrsancy with this subject, hut 
he assumes that the merits of the Uvo systems may be learned IVoin the 
writings of their respective advocates, wliicli he lias diligently studied. 
Applying the principles of political economy — principles uncontroverted or 
impugned, neither local nor rcfcrrible to countries diftcrcntly circumstanced, 
but such as have their foundation in fixed and immutable hnvs of human 
nature coeval and co-extensive with the existence of man in every pari of 
the globe — to facts derived from published .records and authentic work.s, 
he proceeds to deliver his opinion of each, without ‘^that bias and prepos- 
se.ssion in favour of particular systems, which arc apt to warp the judgment 
of practical men.” 

'rhe chief objections to the permanent zemindarce settlement in the 
Bengal provinces he assumc.s to be founded upon the imperfect knowledge 
of the resources of the country on the part of those by whom it was adopted, 
the incipiality of the existing assessments, the great portion of arable land 
not in cultivation, the large (piantity of resumablc land not ascertained, 
»7ud the general uncertainty as to the proprietary right. The arguments in 
its favour he considers to be, the encouragement given to industry and the 
outlay of capital, security from Jirbitrary and oppressive demands, and the 
protection of the public revenue from fluctuation and remissions : the latter 
of which has been accomplished. He observes : 

It appears to me, however, that even if it had an.swcred the utmost expec- 
tation of its most sanguine advocates, and experience had fully shewn the 
fallacy of the whole of the objections which have been brought against it, such 
a measure would nevertheless have been highly inexpedient, since there arc 
others, in my opinion, of still more importance, which would seem to have 
been entirely overlooked. 

According to my humble Judgment, it is under any circumstances, and 
whatever may be the extent of cultivation, a financial anomaly, altogether at 
variance with good policy, or sound principles of legislation ; since, even 
admitting the country to be everywhere, what has been termed, conriplefefy 
ripe for its introdiictiony. that is to say, the iincuitivated bearing but a sifiaU 
propottloii 16 tbe bUltivated Idnd, in thb several districts, which the Honourable 
Court would seem to have regarded as ft’ principal coiisidcralion to be kept r 
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view ; still no person who possesses much acquaintance with the husbatitlry of 
this country will probably contend that the land is made to produce as much 
as might be drawn from it under a more improved system. 

To fix in perpetuity, in short, the amount of the public revenue derivable 
from the chief and almost only fiscal source in India cannot, I fear, as already 
observed, be viewed in any other light than an anomaly in finance, and may, 
moreover, be a positive act of injustice to those very individuals for whose 
benefit it is intended ; since, being necessarily done in utter ignorance of 
the future extent of the public exigencies,’* it may be the means of greatly 
weakening the efficiency, and perhaps.^cven endangering the stability, of the 
government. If, for example, those exigencies are at present but barely pro- 
vided for, and such a stimulus, as I think 1 have shown to be far from impro- 
bable, were to be given to population, where is the government to look, at 
least with any certainty, for the additional resources which there is every rea- 
son to suppose would, under such circumstances, be indispensable to the due 
security, welfare, and prosperity of those living under its protection ? 

The system is not only objectionable, in his estimation, on the ground of 
its irrevocably debarring government from increasing tlie amount of revenue 
derivable from the land, but on account of its recognition of the intervening 
class of zemindars, to whom the rights of government were 'alienated. The 
investiture of the zemindars with proprietary rights, he contends, was not 
an indispensable part of the scheme of a permanent settlement, and was 
the result of an error in the then popular theory of political economy, 
“ lliat in every country where land had become private property, every acre 
that was in a slate of cultivation yielded rent, the rate of which was regu- 
lated according to circumstances ; and that, without receiving something in 
the shape of rent, no landed proprietor would have an interest in the culti- 
vation or improvement of his property." Mr. Bruce, on Ricardo's princi- 
ples, denies rent to be an indispensable stimulus to cultivation, inasmuch as 

it is solely because the soil is of variously produclivc powers, or less 
favourably situated for the sale of its products, and that capital cannot con- 
sequently be employed upon the land with the same results, that rent is in 
fact ever paid for the use of any portion of it.” 

With regard to the much and often agitated question, w hether the sove 
reign or the subject is the proprietor of the soil, he observes that, let the 
de jure or abstract right vest in whom it may, tlic de facto right of pro- 
prietorship l»as always been enjoyed by the state, by virtue of its excessive 
demands from the land — or, as he elsewhere says, by reason of its rapa- 
city ” — which go far to destroy its saleability, the surest criterion of private 
property. 

The ryoiwar permanent settlement, he thinks, if it could be reduced to 
practice, is perhaps calculated to effect as much improvement as any sys- 
tem that could be devised. The basis of such a system, hoAvever, i.s a 
survey, and of the practicability of such a survey as is proposed he enter- 
tains very strong doubts. Supposing the obvious difficulties — namely, the in- 
spection of every field, its classification according to fertility, facility of 
irrigation, qualities of soil, &c. — to be got over, insuperable obstacles, he 
imagines, still remain. He specifies one ; 
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The maxinmin at which, according to this settlement, it has been proposed 
to fix the government share, is one-third of the gross produce : but as the 
settlement is to be an annual one, and there is to be no minihium to the 
government demand, it may be assumed that the assessment will never fall 
short of that rate, unless where the state of the crops, or any other circum- 
stance, should incapacitate the ryot from paying so mu'ch. But to determine 
whether tHis is really a light, as well as an equal assessment, is it not enough 
that we should be made acquainted with the productive powers of the land, 
which is the chief object of the directions 1 have enumerated; is it indispen- 
sably necessary that we should also be able to compute what is requisite for the 
ryot’s subsistence, and, above all, the aggregate expenses of cultivation, since 
it must be quite obvious that, unless his share of the crop be sufficient to 
cover both, he can have no inducement to undertake improvements, or extend 
cultivation, which are the principal and declared objects contemplated in 
making this settlement. Two-thirds, which is to be the ryot’s share, is, very 
probably, in many instances a liberal one ; in many instances, however, as I 
shall presently show, it is just as probable that it may not be so ; this, there- 
fore, is perhaps the most essential and fundamental information of all ; it is in 
truth the very key-stone of the arch, and without it the most accurate know- 
ledge of the other data, which have been specified, must be of little avail. 

He then proceeds to show, with some minuteness, liow impracticable it 
appears to be to obtain that exact information v/hich is requisite to do jus- 
tice to the ryot and the government; and that, as a basis of assessment, 
the survey must end in disappointment. lie sums up his remarks on both 
sy.^tenis thus : 

To recapitulate the principal objections which have been urged against both 
systems of revenue : the former, or permanent settlement, as introduced into 
some of the Bengal provinces, I have endeavoured to demonstrate the impolicy 
of, on the ground chiefly of its tying up the hands of government from adding 
to its resources, — at the very moment, and by the identical act, which must 
inevitably expose them to a heavy additional drain. 1 have endeavoured to 
sliow, that the wealth and population of India arc susceptible of an almost 
indefinite increase; and that to increase both, to the utmost, was the avowed 
object of that settlement. A measure, consequently, which at once acts as a 
strong incentive to such a result, and admits of no commensurate increase, if 
necessary, of the public revenue, must be radically defective, because it is 
calculated to impair the efficicucy of the goveruiug power, and to render it 
unequal to the protection of the country. And with respect to a permanent 
ryotwnr settlement, on the basis which has been ado|)ted, although sound and 
unobjectionable in theory, it is incapable of being properly reduced to practice, 
because of the ignorance in which, from the nature of things, we must, as it 
appears to me, ever remain, of the relative labour and expense of cultivating 
different lands, which must be constantly liable to defeat all the good, which 
otherwise it is certainly calculated to produce. 

Mr. Bruce then proposes, as a primary step, at least, to the ryotwar 
plan, a leasehold settlement, or renting the lands to the ryots for a term of 
years. This project is not new; it is recommended by Mr. Tucker; and 
Sir John Malcolm states that in Central India leases were formerly very 
common, and under the celebrated Alia Bliye’s management of the Ilolkar 
slate, thej \\ere found to be greatly conducive to improvement. He adds; 
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I have not entered into many details in regard to this mode of settlement--- 
.because it is not a novel one even in this country; but it may be necessary to 
state distinctly, that it is meant that it should be conducted on the ryot war 
principle ; that is to say, that those ryots who arc the fixed or hereditary 
•occupants of the soil should be the renters of their respective lands, and that 
on the expiration or renewal of their leases they are not to be ousted either 
from these, or from any new land, which in the interim they may have taken 
into cultivation, provided they consent and continue to pay a rent upon the 
latter, proportional to what is assessed upon the other. It can hardly of 
course be supposed that any ryot would object to rent his land where the 
assessment was low, and he was secured for a long term of years in the exclu- 
sive benefit arising from improvements, or extension of cultivation. 

Should the arguments, however, in favour of a permanent ryotwar settle- 
ment be deemed upon the whole to preponderate, I cannot but think that a 
leasehold system, as preparatory to it, would at all events be preferable to a 
survey, and nothing could surely be easier than the transition at any subsc(|uent 
period from the one to the other, or the conversion of each ryot’s lease at any 
.time into a perpetuity. 

I'he last essay is on the principles of a permanent ryotwar sctilcmcnt, as 
it regards the rights and interests of the people, and the general prosperity 
of the country ; that is, considered not merely as a fiscal measure, but as it 
afFocts the welfare of the subject. 

Here Mr. Ilrucc considers the existence of a jirivate proprietary right in 
1hc land in India as demonstrable; and that that riglit was vested in the. 
groat hod) of the ryots, who have been reduced to their present condition 
of fitlle better than mere labouring cultivators, solely by reason of the 
heavy exactions of government.'* These propositions he endeavours to 
make out by some acute reasoning upon facts well-authenticated in the 
modern history of India, lie concludes from hence : 

. To pass over the ryots, therefore, in any settlement, which created any 
thing in the shape of a proprietary right in the soil, or conferred any of the 
advantages of that right, would, as I tru.st 1 have succeeded in shewing, be 
nil act of palp*thle injustice. It would not, moreover, be even leaving tliem 
ns they are; because, in placing any other individuals, — upstarts and usurpers, 
— over their heads, they would thereby be rcduceil from the character of ser- 
vants of the circar to that of the servants of others who arc themselves servants, 
and would thus be actually lowered instead of being raised iti the scale of 
society. It would add degradation to impoverishment ; and how, it may be 
asked, would they be likely to stand afiected to the government to w’hich they 
were indebted for such tender mercies ? 

So much for the ryots’ claims to the benefit of any fiscal sacrifice, or rernis- 
4iion of land-revenue, which government can afford to concede. But this is 
not the only strong ground they rest on : such a measure would, as it appears 
to me, be no less expedient than just and equitable. I am prepared to con- 
tend that there is no other revenue-settlement which would be productive of 
so much general benefit as a ryotwar permanent one, — whether in stimulating 
industry, extending and improving cultivation, diffusing wealth, or promoting 
the general prosperity of the country ; and for this simple reason, that the 
whole of the lands in India, both cultivated and uhcultivalcd, Would be likefy 
to sliurc the advantage of any remissions made directly to the ryots ; vvhorea:;,. 
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under a zcmnidnry, or any other, none but the lattcr,^t!iat is, the waste or 
uncultivated, — could be benefited thereby. 

A reduction in the land-tax, to be effected by a proportionate system of 
economy and retrenchment, he holds to be absolutely called for, as regards 
the stability of the British Government in India : “ by relieving the national 
industry from some part of the jircssurc which now weighs so heavily upon 
it, wo can alone hope to furnish the government with the certain means of 
adding to its resources in case of need.’’ 

As we observed in the outset, we shAll abstain from comment upon this 
vv'ork ; but wc need not carry our abstinence so far ns to deny (jurselves the 
pleasure of commending it as an able, acute, and lucid production. 


ON THE PEIILVI. 

T»Y J. F. KLFUKKIl. 

As the Zend was the language of ancient Media, so the Pehivi was that 
of the ancient heroes and kings of Persia; this may be collecled from the 
signification of the word. It was also called AzvaresJt or Ihizoareshy of 
which the term Pchivt is merely the Parsi translation. 

According to diflerent oriental writers, the Pclilvi was the native tongue 
of liower Media, whence D’Herbclot denomijiated it the language of 
Dilem, which is rendered very prolmblc by the very many Ararniean roots 
which it contains, and the almost constant use of the vowel at, by which it 
is as much distinguished from the Zend, as it is approximated to the Chaldee. 
The territories in which it predominated possibly extended from Assyria .to 
the vicinity of the Caspian Sea. 

Of tlie Zend wc know but little more than wc collect from the Zend 
books ; of the Pchlvi, on the contrary, we have fuller and more accurate 
know ledge. Many of its words arc perfectly original ; some arc found in 
the Zend and Parsi, others arc discovered in the Chaldee. Of the latter 
assertion, the subjoined list will afford ample evidence. 

M and abidcr, “ father,” 3N . Syr. JjiJ — )cn.sj , phtr. ILoiSil . 

Am and amider, “ mother,” DK • Syr. , plur. |l.cruoJ . 

Ai'miian,* " an eye,” {>y • Syr. . 

Affunalan,-]- “ to bake,” riDN . Syr. isj . 

Admunalan,-\-, “to grow or spring from the earth,” mu . Syr. p»| . 
Nnontt . Tal. 

Axoda, “ first,” “ at first,” hViK . Ar. JJ\ . 

Afra, apria, “ dust,” sisy • Syr. . 

Amar, “ calculation,” ION • Syr. , 

Aria, “earth,” «jn« . Syr. I»i») . 

* Man is added as a ternaination to several words, 
t The termination an and Can denotes the infinitive. 
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Amra, “ uTnc,” • Syr* , 

Ma, *' a chin/’ >ni> . 

IfoTiteman* “ a daughter/’ nn . Syr. . 

Baseritty “flesh,” . 

Bita, “a house,” ^tn»n . Syr. )>^.x£b . 

Ycdcmany “ a hand,” Syr. ^ 

Rahoy “great,” . Syr. . 

Sakary “ a male,” ^31 . &c. &c.t 

Tn its grammatical forms it possesses great uniformity, and is far more 
regular than the Zend, and is more soil and harmonious than the northern 
Zend : in the formation of its verbs it resembles the Parsi, but in that of its 
nouns, generally, the Chaldee, even where the root is not Chaldee. Proper 
names commonly terminate in a?iy many ady and a : the vowel a is as fre- 
ejuent in it as in tlio dialdee : in Parsi, on the other hand, the vowels 
change, as in tlie Zend : that has twelve vowels, the Pehlvi but three. The 
personal pronouns are extraordinary, and each has several names, — e.g^ 


RCy 

rckyiy 

ragoman. 

afum. 

I. 

Bale, 

afuty 



thou. 

Afuschy 




he. 

Sit, 




she. 

Romany 




we. 

Rakun, 




yc. 

Ragomenshan, 



they. 


It is also distinguished from the Zend by having its own sacred names, 
whereas the Parsi borrows them from the Zend, with merely a softer enun- 
ciation, e.g. “ Ormuzd;” //r, “an angel;” reruy “Gosh 

another angel JatuUy “an ized,” &c. 

Its chiet advantage over the Zend consists in its regularity and fluency : 
its inflexions arc always the same, wliereas in Zend they terminate some- 
times long, sometimes short ; sometimes in this, sometimes in that vowel : 
if it has not more, it has at least as many, words peculiar to it; very few 
Latin, Celtic, and other roots ; but far more Aramaean, which tongue it 
also resembles in the formation of its nouns and prefixes : it also has com- 
pounds, but not in abundance. The alphabets of the two arc likewise 
strikingly alike, except that the Pehlvi has far fewer characters. This rela- 
tion of the Pehlvi to the Zend, and of both to the Parsi, shews that all 
three were actual languages of the ancient Persian empire. 

• JUSkn is added as a termination to several words. 

t This list might be ocMisiderably augmented, but even these ooincidencies aid us in arroun t^ ng for tho" 
many similaritieato the Chaldee which have bear noticed in several Asiatic tongues of this family. 
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A DISSERTATION ON THE ESTABLISHMENT AND PRESENT 
STATE OF THE ARABIC PRESS, BOTH IN THE 
EAST AND WEST; 

SOME SUGOESTIONS FOR THE REMOVAL OF THE OBSTACLES WHICH HAVE 

IIITHLUTO B£TARDP:0 ITS PERFECTION, AND IMPEDED ITS EMPLOYMENT.* 

BY F. C. BELFOUR, LL.I). 

The establishment of the Arabic press, which was first accomplished at 
Rome by order of one of the popes, about the year 1610 , and is therefore 
secondary to that of the Greek and Roman, which must be supposed to have 
furnished the model, was immediately subject to the inconveniences which all 
imitative systems necessarily carry along with them. We every day see that 
the most useful and practical inventions, though perfectly well adapted to their 
primary objects, and to the usages of the countries whereof they arc natives, 
become, when extended to objects of a varied nature, and transported to 
climes of diflerent products, not only useless, but frequently injurious, inas- 
much as they hinder the growth of genuine improvement, and divert the cur- 
rent of true ingenuity from the fertile soil of the level plain to the bounding 
margin of uneven and unproductive rocks. 

When the art of printing was first used, its object was plain and simple, 
namely, to imitate and multiply with facility the best executed and most sale- 
able manuscripts then in circulation, and neither to reform nor improve the 
reader’s page, but rather to deceive his practised eye, as though enjoying the 
skilful tracings of the very hand which itself had learnt to guide. We read that 
Faustus, by such judicious artifice, acquired to himself both fame and for- 
tune, and that he thus for ever fixed on a durable basis the prolific machinery 
of the Roman press. In China a similar conduct must have been adopted by 
the Chinese printers, and their own peculiar art must have been used on their 
own principles ; for we find that printed books in that country have entirely 
superseded the use of manuscript. 

There arc indeed some oriental languages wliich have Successfully been 
printed on the Roman plan, such ns the Greek, the Clialdaic, and the Hebrew. 
The first of these, notwithstanding the difficulty which attends the superscrip- 
tion of its vowels with their prosodial accents, nearly equal to the embarrass- 
irierit of the Arabic vowel-points, has nevertheless seen every single manuscript 
of any value wliich the abundant stores of its rich and siipcremincnt literature 
have furnished to the strictest search, a thousand and a thousand times repro- 
duced by the fruitful generation of the press ; and it has at length even endured 
that the contracted economy of its penmanship may now be developed into 
the clear and simplified repetition of the printer’s isolated type. For some 
hundreds of years, however, the eye of the reader was indulged with its 
wonted forms of fanciful caligraphy, and it is only within a late period that the 
typographer’s wish of uniformity has been complied with. It were well, 
indeed, if the latter’s desires and efforts to diminish as much as possible the 
perplexity of his art never exceeded due bounds, as we have seen they hifve 
in the Greek and in other oriental languages. Some eighty years ago the 
learned men of our universities disposed themselves, no doubt at tlic printer’s 
suggestion, to discard altogether the Greek prosodial accents (the absence of 
which is now no longer endured), and many pages at that time were printed 
without them. Great pains were taken to prove that the vowel-points of tlie 
* Read before the Royal Asiatic Society, June 30th, 1U29. 
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others were counterfeit and needless; and ruinously for the usefulness of the 
religious books, at the present day printed for sale in the East, the omission 
of the vowels has been, for the most part, persevered in. Nothing, however, 
can be a greater proof of ignorance on the subject of oriental literature. The 
vowel-points, as every Asiatic traveller may have seen, are as necessary to the 
Eastern reader, that is, the person who reads aloud in the church or school, 
as for us are the dots to our Ts and the crosses to our T*s ; and without them 
the books sent out to be used in schools or churches are almost wholly unser- 
vicejible. The Polyglott bibles of Le Jay and Walton are both furnished 
with the vowels for the Arabic and Hebrew ; and it is a great pity that, in 
latter days, neither their correct and beautiful type, nor the accuracy and ful- 
ness of their punctuation, have been imitated by our modern publishers. For 
perusal and mere looking over, in works of inferior kind and importance, the 
vowel-points may be neglected ; but in the sacred Scriptures, and for learning 
by heart and recitation, they cannot be dispensed with, and the artist must be 
content, as in the Greek, to wean the reader of his fancies, not of his wants. 

The Hebrew, whose square and even letters have afforded entire facility for 
being marshalled under the printer’s hand, has been equally fortunate with the 
Greek, in its complete submission to the press. The Jewish nation, no less 
than the Moslems, have ever cherished a most scrupulous delicacy in the 
sacred manipulation of their Book of Laws, and, indubitably, they beheld 
not at first, without the horror of sacrilege, that the numbered characters of 
their almost idolized Pentateuch were subjected to the impure handling of the 
unwashed artificer. Yet so early as the year 1475, soon after the invention of 
the art, a company of Jews undertook in Italy to print their Hebrew books, 
and among them the Bible ; and at the present time there is no sect of men so 
well provided with printed copies of the books they most use as the Hebrew 
nation. Scarcely will you meet with a single Jew, whether ranging in the 
Eastern countries and near his former home, or sojourning in the remote dis- 
tricts of the Western regions, whither his wandering steps have led him, who 
is not provided with his printed prayer-book, and, except for the manuscript 
roll of the Pentateuch, religiously preserved in every synagogue, he is inde- 
pendent of the slow services for his reading hours, which none but the 
tedious penman could anciently perform for him. 

How different it has been with his kinsman the Arab, and with all those who 
pray in the language of Abraham’s exiled son, will be seen from the short 
history of Arabic printing in Constantinople, Paris, and other places. 

The account of the first I extract from Dr. Walsh’s Travels, as follows: 
“ The excellent and amiable Selim, among the arts and sciences of western 
Europe which he wished to introduce into the Turkish empire, considered as 
far the most important the printing and circulation of books ; and for this 
purpose, he established a magnificent printing-office at Scutari, on the other 
side of the Bosphorus, and gave the kiosk now called the Kiaghid Khanah, 
with another opposite Buyukdcrc, for manufactories to supply his printing- 
office with paper. It was supposed that the Sultan Selim was the first person 
who introduced printing into Turkey; but this was not the case: Greek and 
Armenian presses were long at work in the respective patriarchal residences at 
Constantinople ; the first so early as 1530, and the second in 1697 ; and the 
printing establishment for Turkish books, and a paper manufactory at Kiaghid 
Khanah, were formed by a renegado, named Ibrahim, in the reign of Ahmed 
the Third, in the year 17^7. He was encouraged vezir and the 

Mufti Abdallah ^ ^clva was issued by the mufti, declaring the 
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undertaking highly useful ; and a khatti shcrif by the sultan, felicitating him- 
self that Providence had reserved so great a blessing for his reign. The ulema 
also concurred, but expressly excepted the Koran, and books containing the 
doctrines of Mahomet, from being subject to the process of printing. The 
reason they assigned was characteristic of the people : they said it would be an 
impiety if the word of God should be squeezed and pressed together : but the 
true cause was, that greater numbers of themselves earned a considerable 
income by transcribing those books, which would be at once destroyed if they 
were suiTered to be printed. As the Turks, in general, have no kind of relish 
for any other literature, the printing-ofTice was soon discontinued, when it was 
prohibited from publishing the only books the Turks ever read, and the thing 
seemed altogether forgotten when it was revived by Scliin, In 1831 Selim’s 
establishment still existed, and some neat and correct books were printed ; 
but all the establishments languished and declined on the death of their 
patron; and in 1837 there were no longer any remains either of printing- 
office or paper-mills.** 

Of the many observations that occur on Dr. Walsh’s report, I will confine 
myself to the remark that, although the Turks devote a great part of their 
time to the lecture of the Koran and its various commentaries, yet 1 can 
assert, from experience, that they do not confine themselves to that kind of 
reading. 

Turning to the history of Arabic printing in the West, we find, that in 
1506, more than 130 years after the establishment of the Hebrew press in Italy, 
Cajetaii published paradigms of four Eastern languages, but had no proper 
type for his Arabic, It was not till 1610 that the Medici established a press 
for that language at Rome ; and it is evident that nothing but the extraordinary 
difficulties attending it could have so long delayed its foundation ; for already 
in 1313, about 300 years previously, the Council of Vienna had ordered that 
a professorship of Arabic should be instituted at Rome, and that its study, so 
intimately connected with the progress of religion, should be promoted by the 
power of the church. But if the Catholic clergy deserve eulogium for their 
judicious encouragement of oriental learning, and their establishments of mis- 
sionary seminaries at Rome and at Paris arc to be regarded, till within a late 
period, as the only source and continual reservoir of Eastern literature, their 
jealousy of the Protestants and the Greek schismatics, for a long time, ren- 
dered null what, but for this circumstance, might have been reaped of the 
most important advantages from tbe only well-planned attempt I have read of, 
towards the successful reproduction of the Arabic page in print. 

M. Savary de Breves, many years his most Christian Majesty’s ambassador 
at the Ottoman Porte, began, for this purpose, by making a large collection 
of the best written manuscripts he could purchase in the Levant; which 
valuable works arc at present, I believe, laid up and neglected in the college 
of the Sorbonne. It is probable that his engravings were made from the 
manuscripts before his departure from Turkey; for in 1613, soon after his 
return from the East, he carried his punches ready prepared on his embassy to 
Rome, and there, with the beautiful type of his own fount, he printed an 
Arabic Catechism and Psalter. In 1615 he removed his operations and tools 
to Paris, where, in his Typo^rapliia Savariana, he employed two Maronites 
from Syria, named Sionita and Hesronita, to direct his workmen. In 1637 
M. dc Breves died, and his matrices, greatly to the advantage of literature, 
would have been sold to the English or Dutch, but for the unfortunate inter- 
ference of the French monarch, at the suggestion made to him by his assem- 
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bled clergy. From that time till 1674, the only work of any note printed with 
the Savariaii types, was the magnificent Polyglott Bible of liC Jay, who was 
ruined by the expense. At the death of the printer, Vitr6, who had been the 
purchaser of the matrices for the French king, and from delay of payment, 
had constantly kept them in his own possession, they were carried to the 
royal press, and there remained useless and forgotten till 1788, when they 
were sought for by M. Do Giiigncs, to be employed in the printing of the 
Notices et Extraits dcs Maniiscrits de la Bibliothcque du Roi, and to commence 
a new era in Oriental literature, which may be considered as reaching up to 
the present period. 

Whether the type which in Holland was used by Erpenius, in 1613, for his 
Arabic grammar, and afterwards, in 1625, for his Arabic History of Elmacin, 
had been borrowed or imitated from M. de Breves, as I have not the advan- 
tage of seeing the collected books before me, I cannot determine ; but it is 
probable that it was, from the observation of its correctness and the elegance 
of its form. Golius afterwards printed his Dictionary in 16.53 with nearly the 
same character, and but very little deviation can be observed in it from the 
true principles of Arabian orthography. 

In England, Wclock’s New Testament was printed in the year 1657, and 
about the same time Walton’s admirable Polyglott Bible, the Arabic of which 
is beautifully and correctly printed. Pocockc, in 1650, had given to the public 
his Specimen IJistoriie Arabnm, and in 1663, followed it with his Aboulfaradge. 
The llcptaglott Lexicon of Castell appeared in 1669, and with it appears to 
have closed the Savnrian era of Arabic literature ; for it is remarkable, that 
from the time of the French printer, Vitre’s, death, when the types and 
matrices of De Breves were consigned to their sepulture in the King’s deposi- 
tory, nothing worth recording appears, in any country of Europe, to have 
been executed by the Arabic press until the period of their reproduction in 
1788. At that epoch Silvestre Dc Sacy began to distinguish himself as an 
Arabic scholar, and under his able management the knowledge of Eastern lore 
lias been making, within his domain, a continual and steady progress, such as 
the persevering ciTorts of so judicious a leader might be expected to promote. 

A few years anterior, indeed, by the rapid extension of our cstablislimcnts 
in India, a new encouragement was given to Oriental literature in England ; 
and in 1776 Richardson published his excellent Arabic Grammar, the type of 
which is almost entirely free from error. Seconded by the admirable Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, whose Persian Grammar and Pocseos Asintica: Commcntarii had 
appeared somewhat earlier, he laid a solid foundation for our countrymen in 
their pursuit of Persian oequirements, by presenting them with his Persian 
and Arabic Dictionary. 

Plow about this time the Arabic type came to be distorted from its true 
shape and character, and the imitative system most ignorantly and erroneously 
embraced, in the vain attempt to print the Arabic on the principles of the 
Roman letter, I have not been able to discover. I am only aware that the 
Clarendon Press, which claims the first rank among the printing establishments 
of this country, now uses, and has for many years been using, a misshapen, 
and, to an eye accustomed to the beauty and correct writing of the Oriental 
manuscript, most hideous and offensive type. To this source, from whom- 
soever originating, may, I presume, be traced the adoption of a similar type 
by the London printers, who, when called upon to execute the Oriental books 
which several useful societies have of late years so copiously issued from the 
press, would naturally look up to the Oxonian scat of learning for their models, 
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and, in their subsequent attempts to improve the erroneous system conferred 
upon them, would only make further deviations from true principles. 

The eminent scholars whom, by its cherishing patronage, and in its distin- 
guished service, that powerful jiromotcr of sound learning and useful institu- 
tions, the Honourable East-lndia Company, has so bountifully multiplied with- 
in the last half century, having witnessed the facility with which the Nagari and 
other Indian characters, being similar in the squareness of their Agure to the 
Hebrew and Roman letters, have been marshalled for the press, and fault- 
lessly displayed in the printed page, could not but accede to the hope and 
project of reducing the Arabic to the same terms. But their venerable chief, to 
whose ingenuity in the invention and improvement of type the Eastern and 
Western world arc both so much indebted, had his more important avocations 
permitted him the leisure to inspect, with his wonted acuteness, the peculiar 
nature of the Arabic character, and witli the same nice accuracy which he 
has employed upon the Nagari, to mark the precise point at which each letter 
begins, he would have discouraged the ill-conceived design, and have pre- 
vented the loss of time and much costly labour. 

The Honourable Company’s press in India, directed by the masterly natives 
or denizen Arabs, whose taste is as correct as their knowledge is accurate, 
h.as indeed shewn itself entirely free from the errors here alluded to, and but 
for the unsuitable employment of our ink and paper, — neither of them adapted 
to printing for the Eastern climes, the former, from its deficiency in shade and 
lustre, being faint to the eye, and from the oily composition of its materials, 
proving liable in a warm .atmosphere to spread and exhale ; the latter, from the 
unevenness of its surface, feeling unpleasant to the hand that is used to the 
polished margin of the Eastern manuscript, and being apt to imbibe the mois- 
ture of the heated finger; — but for these circumstances, the books printed at 
Calcutta would be specimens of perfect workmanship, and ere this would 
have been deservedly adopted as the models of our European typography. In 
the mean time, it is painful to behold the quantity of dearly-paid labour that 
is bestowed to little purpose. 

Whoever has travelled in the countries of the Levant, and has directed his 
pursuits to the acquisition of their languages and history, innst, in late years, 
iiave experienced that, without the spreading stores of that admirable institu- 
tion, which has undertaken the beneficial and stupendous task of distributing 
the best of books over the whole surface of the habitable world, and has 
already extended its benign influence and active operations to the remotest 
parts of the globe, he would every whef^ range in a desert of literature, and 
unless previously provided, as a traveller can seldom be, would in vain seek 
to procure himself a rational page for his perusal. Should he ask In the 
bazaars for Turkish books, he would be received with scorn by the indignant 
Moslem ; and, if allowed to bargain for a squalid manuscript, he would find 
that his difficult purchase was only a vapid commentary on the rhapsodies of 
the false prophet, or some paltry tale for the coffee-house or nursery. His 
refuge, in such literary distress, is the foreign ministry of this world-embracing 
society, his resource their ample magazines, established in every town. From 
this society he finds a delegate, whose friendship is held out to the assistance 
of learning and scientific research ; and from their stores, at a moderate price, 
he can every where furnish himself with the oldest and most authentic history 
of the regions he is visiting ; and if he wish for a more elevated style, he finds 
the aublimcst compositions of eastern poetry, translated into every language 
he may be desirous to cultivate. Would that the copies in the Arabo-oriental 
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tongues were as correct and beautiful in their type, as they are in style, and 
that their pleasing resemblance to his wonted manuscript could allure the fasti- 
dious Saracen into an attentive perusal of their sacred pages ! In the hope 
that my humble endeavours may contribute to the accomplishment of this 
perfection in the Arabic press, I will briefly discourse upon some of the 
princi|)Ies and peculiarities of the Arabic orthography. 

And first, with regard to the materials : it is evident, that under the vivid 
rays of the tropical sun, a perfectly white paper must produce a painful effect 
upon the dazzled eye. Hence various shades are employed to darken the 
ground of the oriental manuscript, the ink used for which is consequently 
required to be of the deepest tint, and most shining lustre. By this means is 
also avoided the distasteful and lugubrious contrast of pure white and black. 
Secondly, as the horizontal, but somewhat pending, lines of the Arabic 
writing arc not drawn, as ours arc, from left to right, but driven in the oppo- 
site direction, it is necessary that the ground be smooth and even, or the pen 
will bound and spirt at every inequality. This hue and smoothness should be 
imitated in the printed copy. Thirdly, with regard to the writing, it is to be 
observed, that the Arabic alphabet, in composUion, is not susceptible of being 
written as the Roman and Hebrew arc, in one nndeviating horizontal line. 
Its syliabation partakes of the coluinnal system of the extreme Orientals, the 
Ciiincsc ; and the varied nature of its characters demands the width of at 
least three parallel lines for their co-arrangement. So far has this genius of 
Arabic delineation been humoured by the Persians, who have carried this 
system of writing to its utmost perfection, that by them whole words, not 
merely letters, are ranged and doubled above each other. 

This peculiarity is thus explained. The Arabic alphabet consists of sixteen 
characters ; the majority, that is, three-fourths, or, excluding the perpendi- 
cular aliph, eleven of which arc driven by the pen in the same horizontal line, 
from right to left, and, were they alone, would afford perfect facility to the 
typographic art. But the accompanying other four, instead of being carried 
with their fronts to the left, ns the rest arc, face the contrary way, and are 

drawn back towards the right hand. These arc -jr jim, ^ ain, ^ mint, and 

yc. In the arrangement of one of tliese, namely, no deviation is 

occasioned from the middle, or main line, unless it stand first, or unconnect- 
ed with the preceding letters, and principally at the end of a word. In this 

case it is the rule for the ^jiin, as it is equally for all the four letters, that it 
be situated in the uppermost of the three lines. In the middle, or at the end 
of a word, when connected with the preceding letters, it exhibits no variation 
from the general rule, that is, it follow's in the middle line with the majority of 
the characters. Ye , connected at the end of a w’ord, mostly falls into the 
lowest line ; unconnected, it ranges in the uppermost. 

It IS with the remaining two characters, ^ jini and ^ mini, that the princi- 
pal variations occur ; and it must be considered that these two letters give its 
main features to the Arabic writing, which, by their influence, is thrown into 
a graduated scale, resembling an ascent of notes in a stave of music, and by 

the skilful writer is maozoon, or balanced, with the nicest scrupulosity. 

Richardson says, speaking of the and its sister-letters, hha and kha, 

“ tlic facility of writing requires that the characters which precede these should 
be Joined to their upper limb; which, when several of them happen to meet 
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together, makes a very whimsical appearance, as in mukhajkhijon, 

contracting or shrinking with fear, &c.” Speaking of mini, he observes i 
“ the connecting letters, when preceding mini, arc frequently joined to it in a 
peculiar manner, as^, i y T ^ &c.” Had Richardson more deeply 
studied the nature of these two characters, he would have remarked that cor- 
rectnesa of writing absolutely requires the characters preceding^jw, if capable 
of connection, to be joined to its upper limb, and that the connecting lcttei\s, 
when preceding mim, are, or should be, always joined to it in a peculiar 
manner. These letters are, indeed, of a singular character, and whether 
from their erect and manly figure, you regard them as commanders, who, 
placed in a prominent station, cast their eye along the line of their marshalled 
troops, and regulate each movement by their own position ; or whether you 
consider them as animals of superior strength and sagacity, which control the 
waving motion of the inferior flock, they must always be allowed an open 
space before them, and be treated with that propriety of distinction which 
their peculiar character demands. It is the attempt to reduce them to the 
vulgar level, and to create an equality in the Arabic alphabet similar to that 
of the Hebrew and Roman, which has led to the ruin of the Arabic press, and 
rendered the books which, latterly at least, in our country have issued from 
it, disgustful and almost illegible to the native oriental. 

The point where all the other letters begin, including also the ain and the 
yc, is at their right extremity : whereas, the initial point of these letters is, 
for ih^jim at the left apex of what Richardson calls the upper limb, or at 
the sinister extremity of the crest of this tufted bird ; for the mini ^ it is like- 
wise on the left, at the back of the head, and the preceding letter, if connected 
with it, must be borne, as it were, on its pointed horn. To iucilitate tlic 
printer’s art, it has been attempted to bring down the uplifted letter, and place 
it on a level in front of the mini ^ or jini and for this purpose, the con- 
necting link has been carried up and bent, so as to join to the back of the 
mim ^ or jini In doing this, it has not been attended to that an angle is 
formed which, whether in the Arabic, or any other possible alphabet, must 
necessarily make a letter, or a characteristic part of a letter. A straight line 
may, or may not, have its character or meaning; but an angle cannot disown 
it. By this ill-fated artifice they have unwittingly multiplied letters and sylla- 
bles, and for ^ hammani, ex. gr. have printed ( hanamnam, 

for shems, shenemes, or a dozen other words of sister-conso- 

nants and conjectural vowels. Sometimes, suspecting, may-bc, something of 
this awkward multiplication, they have endeavoured to avoid it by depressing 
the head of the mini ^ in order to make its horn more accessible, and disre- 
garding the gracious privilege conferred upon it by its Cadmus, who, to this 
distinguished letter 

Os sublime dedit: coclumquo tueri 
Jussit, ct ercctos ad sidcra tollerc vultus; 

make it look down and hoodwinked from its mates in an altered character, 
hardly recognizable by its wondering beholders. 

When of a large size, this letter, which should always be unobstructed in 
front, and open to the hand which may be applied to it, is distinctly made in 
the shape of a key. Its position must always be that of a key in a gate, and 
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if its cfTects upon the system be wcll-considcrcil, it will be found that it truly is 
the master-key which unlocks the door to the mysteries of Arabic penmanship. 

The disposal of the letters in staves of several lines, occasioned by their 
various shape and quality, leads to numerous minor arrangements of the 
syllables of any word, much at the will and taste of the writer. But ns in 
printing, these may mostly be neglected, and as in every art a multiplicity of 
rules tends but to confusion of theory and practice, I will refer to the study 
and observation of Arabic manuscripts. 

In commenting upon the founts of type which have hitherto been used in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, I have been happy to bestow upon some of them the 
praise which is their due, inasmuch as they have been correctly modelled after 
the well-written letter ; but I may alhrm of them, as of the type used in the 
several countries of the East, such as that employed by the Pasha of Egypt, 
by the convents on Mount Lebanon, and in the ncwly-cstablishcd press at 
Teheran, the capital of Persia, that they have none of them been so executed 
and employed as to produce the perfect imitation of the Oriental manuscript, 
without which the Arabic press will never begin to flourish. In process of 
time it may gain the liberty, ns the Greek has done, of being regulated on 
plainer and less complex principles ; but until its productions, by their sister- 
like appearance and rival beauty, can compete with, and finally drive from the 
market, the monogonous olFspring of the copyist, whose pen lavishes its con- 
centred blandishments on his single progeny, the Eastern book-collector will 
prefer the splendid poverty of his manuscript library to its more copious furni- 
ture with coarser materials. As far, indeed, as lithography can promote the 
propagation of Oriental books, we have lately seen its powerful aid called 
forth with admirable judgment by Sir John Malcolm. His splendid gift to 
the Persian scholar of the Anvari Sotieiti from the lithographic press, executed, 
ns it is, with consummate skill and the most refined taste, cannot but afford 
the highest gratification to the connoisseur ; and it is to be hoped, that this is 
only the first of many equally valuable presents. The infinitely superior pro- 
ductiveness, however, of the moveable type, makes it greatly desirable that its 
powers should be brought to bear upon this important object, especially amid 
the growing prosperity and the augmented ability to spread true knowledge 
and religion, whicli we behold in the society I have alluded to. 

Still more desirable has it become at the present moment, when Colonel Fltz- 
clarcnce, whose active and judicious exertions in the cause of science it would 
be presumptuous in me to eulogize, has conceived the magnificent design of 
reflecting back to the East the guiding light of knowledge which thence has 
shone upon us. Eager to embrace the favourable opportunity, which the 
enlightened policy of Mohammed AH affords, of advancing the civilization 
already carried forward by that prince in the country which he rules, and, 
through that channel, desirous ere long of dispelling the blightful mist of igno- 
rance now so darkly spread over the finest regions of the East, the Colonel 
will lead our nation to the generous enterprize of gratefully repaying at least 
the interest of the mental treasures Egypt formerly lent us. Placed in the 
centre of our terrestrial world, and forming the bridge of communication 
between its two hemispheres, Egypt, the birth-place of the arts and sciences, 
appears the natural point whence they should again swarm over the whole 
surface of the globe. In promoting this purpose, the first effort must be to 
prepare an effective and successful press ; and it is pleasing to feel assured that, 
under the directions of so skilful a leader, this preliminary step will speedily 
be laid, and the long-closed gate be widely opened to useful learning in the East. 
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THE JEWS IN POLAND. 

LEVI AND SARAH----A POLISH ^TALC. 

To the recent discussion in Parliament of a measure for emancipating 

• (as it is termed) tlie Jews resident in the British dommiohs, wliich* excited 
public curiosity for a time, we may probably attribate the appearance of a 
M^ork, originally written in the Polish language, exhibiting a picture of the 
•character, manners, and opinions of the -Jews of Poland.* It is a tale, 

• consisting of the lovc-adveAtures n6f two young i Israelites, iMrinsioaliy af 
'■ little interest ; ' bht the fable is avowedly employcM tner% as a veb'icle for 
' conveying to the public a view of the manners, morals, prgudices, and 

superstitions of the people' to^ which it relates.** 

If this work had made its entry < into the world under less imposing cir- 
■ cumstances-^as • respects its original natbor ond its preseAt pubbslier — it 
'Would probably' have' been consigned speedily to neglect and oblivioii, as«n 
•extravagant, improbable, and even incredible satire upon the Jewish 
’•nation, nutiienticity, however, as a.picDufe of the maiftieVs of the 

• l^olish Jews, seems' to' be* well vouched. 

The original author, Nietneewiez, « described 'by ^Dr. -Bowring, in his 

• Polish Anihoh^f <asoncof> the most celebrated aiid popular of 'the living 
writers of Poland, — a poet, an historian, a tragedian, 'and a translators^ 
iis moreover « patriot’ of renown, one of the coi^ipaaionsof ^Kosciusako, 

and now t)er|)et«abseer^ary of Uie senate. 

The editor amd^ translator of this piece* (wlmm we should have •'Surmised 
'to be Dr. Bo^vning, t>bakl he ’oot’ 'confessed his ignorance ' Of t (the Polish 
'tongue) teHs us, that in 'his /journey through Poland, •a few yearsiback, lie 
was struck' with the nombers arid ’appearunceof the- Jews in that • country. 

' He had been 'aware' that they were a numerous liody, bat dfid’ not expect 

• to see tlic differcHce' bchvixt them and the other inhaliitaiits U>bc so^strongiy 
marked 'as he found them.’* They formed' ^a' very 'large- proportion of the 

I population in the towns and cities ; •la-ndi tboo^i die lower classes - (appeared 
ipoor, dirty, 'and depressed, (the (females' were decorated -With ijewels md 
•ornaments, -much more c|pensive< than' were' to be seen 'amongst the(«ohabi- 
'tants of the 'Same (^ass in tbc (neighbouring- Prussian provinces, i He* 'adds: 
they have in their bands «all Uie intermediate' operaCrons' of- the* cofoineree 

• of the country, to -such-'an extent, that every one,'who’wairttK either to buy 

• or sell any cominddity, performs* the operation, ‘however minute, throug-lii the 
- instrumentality of his- Jew.^* 

Here, then, it would seem, is> to* be Ifoimld' the 'object which '-has ^ been 
•eagerly sought by 'those 'wlio hovetpkmged into speculations resfiecting 
Jewish evnaneipation large coiiMiHmity' of Jews, wliere the inftuenoe'of 
their peculiar nistitutions (and ^(pinions cm the bulk of their society can 
'be accurately measured. We want only a sure guarantee' that the repre- 

* Levi and 'SarAh, ct Hie Jewish Loverii a Polish 'Tale. By Julius UasiAUs 'NiXMeBnrrcz. 
(translated from the German Edition, with a Preface and Notes, by the Editor. London, IBW. 
'Moiray. 
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scntalions in this work are faitiW'ul, to possess a very useful key to the know-* 
so lon^ (l<*sire(l. 

I'he editor proceeds to tell us, that in his various conversations with 
\ieniccwicz, the latter frequently lamented the condition of so large a 
portion of the population of Poland, and told him that he had written this 
tale with the view of henefiting the Polish .Fews, If such were his oI»jecf, 
it is hardly to be expected tliat he would describe them falsely. The fol- 
lowing testimony to the accuracy of the description supersedes the neces- 
sity of relying upon inference : 

The fullest confidence is felt in the accuracy of the descriptions here given^ 
and especially of the extracts made from the Jewish Talmudic writings. On 
both these subjects an opportunity occurred of obtaining satisfactory corrobo- 
ration, from intercourse with a clergyman of our own church, who was em- 
ployed by a society in London as a missionary for converting the Jews. He 
is an upright, pious, and zealous man, and having a great talent for acquiring 
languages, had learned, besides becoming familiar with Hebrew, that kind of 
mixed tongue which the Jews use in their intercourse with each other. Some 
of the quotations, which the author has extracted from the Cahalistical books, 
arc so grossly absurd, and so very hlasphcmoiis, that it was doubted if liumaii 
credulity could he extended so far as to receive them for truths. The gentle- 
man in question, who has prepared himself for the meritorious occu[)ation in 
which he is engaged by making himself acquainted with the Cahalistical writings, 
nfllrmcd that implicit reliance might be placed, not only on the fidelity of the 
quotations which had caused the doubts, hut of all the re|)resentations of 
manners, of opinions, and of characters, which are given in the work. 

Before we give the reader an insight into these absurd and abominable 
opinions, it is proper that he should have before him an outline of the tale, 
wfiicli is communicated in the convenient form of letters from the different 
agents. 

The two lovers, whose names are aflixed to the tale, were residents at 
Warsaw. They liad become secretly pledged to each other by mutual 
affection; but their union was opposed by Moses, the father of Sarah (a 
Jew in the vulgar .sense of the term), partly on prudential grounds, but 
chiefly because he, Moses, was a rigid Talmudist and Mystic, and Levi 
was content to imbibe his doctrines from the pure source of the Bible 
alone. Moses designed his daughter for the son of Hirsch, his commer- 
cial agent and correspondent at Berditschew, on the frontiers ; this son, 
named Jankicl, a deformed and liend-like personage, had distorted 
both body and mind by incessant application to the absurdities of the 
Miscima, the Gemara, and other Talmudieal learning, in whose unfathom- 
able depths he had penetrated so far as to be regarded by the Mystics and 
Cabalisls as ii kind of prophet. By the influence of the latter, ^Levi w'as 
excommunicated on account of his liberality of sentiment, and his inter- 
course with the Gojim, a term applied by the Polish Jew's to all but the 
members of their own community. The sentence of excommunication is 
worth inserting at length : 

“ The Rabbin Ben Levi of Glogau, with the whole of the Cabala and the 
elders, hereby make known to all the people of Israel. Complaints have been 
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made against Levi, tlie son of Ben Rabbi, by the brotherhood of the ciders 
and the Cabalists, that the said Levi has been guilty of the following offences 
against the law of Moses, and the opinions of our wisest men ; tlie accusations 
are supported by evidence, and the following have been proved : 

** 1st. The said Levi has contemned the ordinances of the rabbins, and the 
learned, as well as the Talmud, the Mischna, and the Gcmara, and has aspersed 
the Cabala as an impertinent trifle. 

“ 2d. Under pretence of his regard to the Israelitish people, the said. Levi 
has injured the Cabalists and elders by reporting, that they have imposed 
taxes under the pretence of fasting and recruiting money, for their own cmolur 
ment and to the injury of the poor. 

“ 3d. The said Levi has contended that the duties collected on account of 
these two taxes should not be given to the ciders, but be let out to farm to the 
whole community. 

** 4th. The said Levi has maintained, and ceases not now to require, that 
the elders should render an account to the people of all money entruiitcd to 
them. 

t5th. The said JiCvi, the son of Ben Rabbi, has discarded all the ancient 
laws, precepts, and directions, and has turned his ))ollutcd soul to the impure 
Gojim. He frequents their schools, has shortened his garments, has changed 
his dress, does not wear the fringes of the law, and dares to perform his devo- 
tions without a leathern bandage on bis forehead. Above all, he has been seen 
to cat soup made of meat, and also milk, with the same spoon. 

Gth. He reads the impure books, of the Christians on the sabbath, without 
thinking of the Talmud, the Mischna, and the Gcmara, and he has, at the 
time of the Feast of Tabernacles, eaten salad with vinegar, although he knows 
that sours are forbidden at that season. 

“ 7th. lie has moreover maintained (that which fills us with the greatest 
indignation) that Christians arc men, and have souls the same as the Jews. 

8ti]. By these and similar deviations, Levi has, trodden under foot our 
most sacred privileges, as says the law in the book Einclchamclech, page G7* 

* We, the Israelites alone, arc men, but the other nations arc nat, lieeause 
they have originated from the adultery of Eve, and have no part of the 
soul.’ 

Dill. The said Levi hath trespassed against the law of the great lalkuk Reu- 
ben, which maintains ^ that Israelites are men, because their souls are derived 
from God : but the heathens, as their souls are derived from unclean spirits, are 
called swine, and hence each heathen is a swine both body and soul.* Taking 
to the arts and manners of the Christians, Levi has impugned the law of 
Menora llaumer, which says, * If foreign people require us to change the 
most unimportant of ouriOiaiiners or institutions, be it only in the latchets of 
the shoes, every Jew is bound to resist, and rather to sutler death than submit 
to such requisition.’ 

10th. Levi hath further trespassed on the law, by studying the scandalous 
learning and opinions of the heathens, on which subject Sotuch says, in the 
21st chapter and 9th part, ‘Cursed be every Hebrew who shall himself, or 
shall suffer his son to become, instructed in the Grecian or other sciences.* 

1 1th. Jjcvi hath finally offended against the law by his rebellious aspersions 
upon the rabbins, the Cabalists, and the ciders, inasmuch ns he attributes to 
them undue taxation, and requires of them an account of the money collected, 
which is quite foreign to his duty ; for, according to the learned Moses Mai- 
monides, ‘ It is not permitted to the scholar to enter into controversy with the 
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matMir, .bkit be iVpffthop bounds to conakier himaeltf as hh dependant; .so 
•ven lanssisti if I required;, i» Jpoaenlngthe intebets of his shoes/ 

All these- crimes being supported and proveit by ftill> evidence^ the Tal* 
mud, the Mbchnsi and 'the Gemara demand punishment for the transgressions. 
Sovf' we, the rabbine, the Cabalists, and the brotherhoods of the Moxeinos, , 
of the Mejpehet, .of doctors of law, ,hy yirtne^ of the po^er imparted to us • 
the- Talmud, denounce punishment for the aCbre-mendonodScrimes (each of 
which ' has incuered the penalty of being stoned to death);' - on the aforesaid 
Lerij that he bb cursed with tbo curses of Niddui; of Cbcrem, and Scha-- 
mathtk. 


Thus mny^this Levi be cursed by the law and 'by the superior judges, in* 
the dweUfng-places of the heathens ! ‘ May the plagues of femine and pesti- 
lence overtake him ! ' May his house become the dwelling-place of dragons • 
and scorpions, and may his star>fall from heaven ! . May his enemies triumph * 
over his fkll, and hie silver and gold be appropriated . by them ! . Cursed may 
he be: cursed by the tongues of Addlroronn andAkrhIarieh, by- the tongues of 
Sandulphion and Haudrajel, by the tongues ofZarzafil and Hiifhafy^ and finally, 
by the threefold elevated King of the seven thousand names ! ' Miy« hie -race 
be rooted out like that of Korah ! May hia soul depart from-him under the 
stru^Ies of miseiy and despair whilst the wrath of God is crushing him ! ' 
He shall be choked like Ahitopbel,* h» end shaU be like that of Gehazi ; never 
shall he rise up from his troubles,. nor-shaU hie remains rest in the burial-place 
of the children of Israel 1 

Such are the curses we inflict on Lovi, the son of Ben Rabbi. On us; as v 
the elders, may the peace and the blessing of God be abundantly showered « 
down 1 ^ 


“ In consequence of the curses thus we n^w- conimand that the 

^.d Lev. do not p^umeto , approach near to the synagogue.. 

“Al^elUe. wha may eom. within four eBs-of him. 
^ ^..omhim. It is our will that the said Levi, thewnof Bcn> 


I.ahb<^ om nim. .ira our win «•»» ...v — — 

fin expelled and cursed as long as he shall live. If he dies in the state 
*3r excommunication, a stone shall be placed on his grave, to shew that he 
ought to have been stoned to death.’* 


Meantime, an effort is made to unite Sarah and Jankiel by forces in' 
which attempt the latter sacred peisonage suffers such an indignity, thought 
the determined courage of Sarah, tl«t 1» retires in a frenay. VVhiht the 
unhappy Jewess is ooavtyed away to be instructed in tl« Talmudical dw- 
trincs,.of whose fahehoed and absurdity her own good sense and the in- 
Rlrueliow.of Lovi had convinced her, JankieH as high priest of die Chas- 
sidim, an extensive seot of Ultra-Talmudists,* Is incited by enthusiasm 


• The ChiittWlin arc a lact of the JawittWiigively ipreadover Galttcla and llrttciatcm P®*^^*****}; 
Their nai»e.slgnWpiploi«. or more itrictly, .plouriy proud. Such ii said to be_thalr^^^ 
they are ewnldered great drinkers when with each other. Uke the PharfaWfr they,ti«at 
the other Jewsv Wid cany tli«fBelwg.io Care as todeem drinking out of the saiM 
ai fromthfttof * Chsistiae. ITuiy am, .in fact, a kind of Ultra-Talmudists, 'wt depend ^ » 
laree. Hebrew book, called the Sdhar, .which Is held so sacred, that he who swears by It fislse^ Is sure to 
die withhatwo months Tlw woiaMp of the ChHskUm beghiawith most violent shrieks, to order, m 
thnvvsavk thnt the uocloin souls may he driven awayi and a power be given to the holy 
iMi^le^world. They strain their Imaginations to discover mysteries in the Be^'c^al letters of Ae saerj^ 
l^k i end, according to them, .when the word Jehovah is pronounced hy one of the-Chaisldlm, tlw* 
woiM end the angela tremblft They are especially proud of.tbie pretended power, ai)d manifest it 
towards the other seeU of their race, who, they assert, have not, Jike themselves, wy 
superior beings or with that Messias who Is hereafter to appe«r. Thero pietists afllacfc a peculiarity of 
duu by which choy are easity distf nguished from the other Jews. 
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B sense of tlic insult offered him^ to fulminate curses of the most hor- 
rible hind upon all who were concerned in the aflRiir^ and* lastly upon his 
own father. This was too much even for the fanatics. Sarah, in the 
mcan.while, had escaped from a prison (to which the malignity of the Tal- 
mudists had consigned her), by means of ayonng Polish Count, the friend' 
frf l^vi.; and after the usual gradations, conformably to the laws of 
aK)veh-writing, . the parties are made happy. Levi becomes proprietor of a 
|WFcelain manufactory,, and is studiously emulous of rivalling ilie English;, 
Moses is converted from the traditional fables of the 'ralinud, and tlie-- 
niiserabte Jankiel is found to be really insane. Such is the story, enlivened- 
occasionally by some amusing allusions to the smuggling and cheating pro- 
pensities of the elder agents, which are introduced into the midst of their, 
religious notions: indeed, cheating, as we shall sec, is a duty amongst the 
Cabalistic Jews. 

The practical principles of the Talmudists may be inferred from some of 
%beir fundamental • doctrines. For example : they believe that the Gojim, . 
or Christians, have no souls. The Reaches Chasma, we arc told, says 
in express words: ^‘the Jews only have souls; no other people have any. 
Death annihilates tliem, for, like mere animals, they perish altogether.’^ 
The duty of neighbours is therefore not exacted from Jews towards Chris- 
tians. The book entitled S;zem MeszmieU we are told, teaches the rights 
of the Jews in this manner : ‘‘ the duty of loving our neighbour only extends 
to the Jews, not to those of other religions. The Jew is merely bound 
ID live according to the commands of tlie law, and tlic professors of other, 
religions are bound to supply all his wants.” The corollary of this 
tloctrine is thus delivered in the same book : when a Jew finds any goods 
Ibst by another, , not a Jew, he is not bound to give them back again : 
on the contrary, he is forbidden to do so.” In the Menoras Hamuer^ ch. 
xi. p. 13, it is laid down that any article lost by a Goi, and found by a 
Jew, belongs to the latter, as wc see in the exposition of the Talmud by 
the Rabbi Simon, who expatiates on the subject at great length. It is not, 
indeed, permitted a Jew openly to rob the Gojira, for a curse is denounced 
against it ; but he is fully permitted to steal from them privately.” Another 
Rabbi says: in the sight of God, the Jews only are the wheat; all other 
people are merely the straw.” In the Talmud it is written, under the head 
Trdu Megikka : " it is permitted to a. Jew to practise deceit on a Chris- 
tian : with the pure be pure, with the corrupt be corrupt.” But this iin|H)r- 
tani brooch of the Cabalistic ethics is nicely summed up by Jankiel : 

You ask if it is permitted to cheat the Christians ? Can you doubt of that, 
that you inquire of me ? Has not the question been solved thousands of 
times by our learned commentators and doctors, in their various writings ? 
It is, however, in the Talmud, in the treatise Megikka, page 13, thus written : 
** It IB allowed to the Jew to ^ceive a Christian ; be thou pure towards the 
pure, but wicked towards the wicked.’* Again, in the book Zoar-bammor, 
page 199, we know that we are in captivity to the Edomites, but we are 
also persuaded that the God of Israel looks down upon us Jews, and will 
burst asunder our fetters.” Then again, read what is said in the Commentary 
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of Rabbin Mccbebar Majeinon on the Talmudist Dissertation Sanclicdim, page 
121. “ With regard to all who are uncircumcised and believe not in the pro- 
])hct.Sj wc arc bound not only to defraud them, but to beat them. When 
we have the power, we may root them out ; when wc have it not, we may, by 
canning, prepare and further their ruin. If thou seest a Goj fall into a well 
or pit, and a ladder is at hand, take it away and say, I will call my son to help 
me, and will bring the ladder in a moment; but do it not.’* In short, Rabbin 
Devi Ben Gerson, in his Dissertation on the 5tli Book of Moses, maintains 
“ that it is not merely the privilege of the Jews to cheat the Christians, but 
that it is their duty so to do.” 

We give a specimen of tlie blasphemous trash of the Talmudistic Iradi- 
lioiis cited in this \olume : 

As you desire to have a representation of the greatness of God, attend to 
what the rabbin Ismael says upon that subject. “ The arch prince of the 
universe has thus spoken of it. The palace of the residence of Jehovah is 
one hundred and eighteen thousand times ten thousand miles in height, and its 
extent one hundred and thirty-six thousand times ten thousand miles. From 
one of his eyes to the other, is reckoned thirty times ten thousand miles. 
From his right to bis left hand are seventy-six thousand times ten thousand 
miles. Ilis skull is three times ten thousand miles in length, and the same in 
breadth. The crown of his head measures sixty times ten thousand miles. 
The soles of the feet of the King of Kings extend to thirty thousand miles.” 
Wcarc thus told by the rabbin Akiwa, in page 24, that the whole of God’s 
majesty is in height twice thirty-six thousand times ten thousand miles.” Do 
not, however, you ignorant creatures, imagine that these miles arc the same 
as ours : the miles of the Heavenly King are ten thousand times ten thousand 
ells in length, and each ell is four feet. In the book Osmei wc read, ** that 
the court and the dependants of Jehovah are adapted to his dimensions. Ilis 
attendants are 360,000 angels, and 10,000 seraphim ; that 36,000 of the for- 
mer wait daily in their turn.” 

Wc coueliidc our notice of this work — not altogether, we confeR*5, purged 
of incredulity — with the following abstract from a well-written letter of 
Abrabain, the aged friend of Jicvi: 

In the three liundrcd and eighth year after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
Rabbin Jonathan wrote the Jerusalem Talmud, and one hundred years later 
Rabbin Aze published the Babylonian Talmud. Their pupils joined to these 
the Mischna and Gemnra. In the beginning of the thirteenth century, Moses 
Maiinonidcs prepared extracts from the whole, which, under the title of Jad- 
chasabacb, contain the traditions of the circumcised. From thence the dreams 
of our learned men, and the commentaries of our Cabalists, who, by omitting 
some passages, and by detaching others from their connection, communicated 
as religious, moral, and political institutions, the fancies of their own imagina- 
tion. IIow far these have deviated from sound common sense, is shown in a 
manner sufficiently clear, by the childish, insane, and even blasphemous and 
confused fables they contain. Some of the writers were entrapped into the 
belief of the wild opinions ; others, however, saw the folly of them : but 
from motives of self-interest, contributed to preserve those fancies in the 
minds of the blind multitude. 

It was the wish of these latttfr, that the more uninformed of the Jews 
2>bould become bewildered in the obscurity of the Talmud, all deep reflection 
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should be prevented, and the people made to depend wholly on them ; and 
thus our nation has biien rendered torpid, and incapable of directing its atten- 
tion to any of those enlightening and useful sciences, which might bring them 
nearer to the standard of the people among whom they are scattered. 

Our rabbins and elders have chiefly busied themselves in endeavouring to 
exclude from our youth all such information as might reach them, and in pro- 
pagating among our young peQ|)lc such degrading views and principles as were 
most favourable to their owir influence. Even at three years of age our chil- 
tlrcn’s heads are filled with stories of ghosts and apparitions. At four years 
the idea of a Ood is imparted to them, and at the same time it is inculcated 
that the Jews alone arc llis people, and that all others are despicable and 
accursed. At five years the boy is sent to a school, where he reads the books 
of Moses ; but he learns at the same time the commentaries filled with expli- 
cations of them, containing a multitude of injurious prejudices, lie is then 
taught Hebrew, and if he is either stupid or timid, blows arc applied. His 
head becomes confused, and he learns by rote, for even the teacher scarcely 
ever understands the language. In his eighth year, being without any know- 
ledge of the country or the inhabitants, he is taught that the Jews are a great 
nation, and the Christians are to be hated, because they stand in the way of 
the Jews — do not adhere to the traditions of the elders — eat swine’s flesh — do 
not observe the sabbath — and, above all, arc not circumcised. Early in the 
morning the pupil must wash his hands, not for purposes of cleanliness, but 
to drive away the unclean spirits, who, during the night, fix themselves on the 
nails of his fingers. When he passes by a church and hears the sound of the 
organ or the singing, he must stop his cars, lest such sounds should pollute 
his soul ; and in this way he becomes persuaded, that whoever is not a Jew is 
worse than a demon. In the same year he begins to learn the Talmud, and is, 
though a child, lectured ' on marriages and divorces, on the cleanness and 
uncleanness of females, and of the wars of animals. These lessons arc con- 
tinued from morning to night, are often accompanied by chastisement, such as 
may poison in the spring of life the minds of the young. As their years in- 
crease, the education proceeds, and if the parent perceives his son to be a 
diligent student, all his cure and ambition are directed to make him a distin- 
guished Tulnuulic scholar and a rabbin, in order that he may be able to marry 
advantageously. 

In the twelfth year a girl of ten is brought to him, and he is ordered to 
marry her. After the ceremony he continues still a pupil, and at length be- 
comes cither a rabbin or a tradesman, or what is much more common, a mere 
idle loiterer. Except the most simple rules of arithmetic, he has been taught 
little that social life requires, and learnt only prejudices, absurdities, and uu- 
cxtiiiguishable animosity. 

From such au education, followed by such ignorance, by such stupid blind- 
ness, springs that superstition of our people which makes them eager in ex- 
pecting miracles which may flatter their passions, and from which the}' pro- 
mise themselves durable happiness and rapture. Hence have ariscMi among ns 
so many Messiahs, so many workers of miracles, and so many sanctimonious 
deceivers. You have heard of Bar Cochef, the false Messiah of Candia, in 
the time of the emperor Theodosius ; and of David Siroi, in the reign of the 
emperor Henry the First ; but still more extraordinary is the history of Saba- 
thia Zevi,* who appeared as the Messiah in the year IfiGG. 

* Mr. MUlman. in his liibtory of the Jcwm. vol. iii. p. .1R1> has f^iven a full and interestini; account of 
tills pretended Messias. Niemcewicz relate;^ the principal facts, hut in a much more abridged form. 
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From all these narratives, you may readily see the levity with whiefi 
'dehidecJ people, who imbibe the most absurd follies with the mother’s milk, 
may continue to be the dupes of deceivers. No greater ignorance is, or ever 
I has been, shown in any part of the world, than is displaj'ed by our fanatics anU 
sectaries. The most zealous and also the most ii^rious of our sects, is that 
which bears the name of the* Chassidhn. It was founded inTodolia, about 
100 years ago, in the town of Miendschibosch, by at rabbin named* Israel Ba^ 
Achem. He asserted that a Jew, oneiLaryl, had discovered in the library of 
the Maimonides in Egypt, in 157^, an important and hitherto uUknowa work, 

• containing information and truths, which led him to a nearer view of the 
Almighty God. Elated by so vaUrable a discovery, he began Co preach a very 

' convenient doctrine of morals, which flattered the passions of mankind, and 
I indulged his followers in all kinds of crimes and abominations. He maintained 
' that he was favoured with extraordinary revelations, could banish ghosts, heal 
I the diseased, make barren women fruitful, -tmd woiit miracles, ille was looked 
upon, in short, both living and dead, as a kind of divinity. 'His doctrines 
gained many adherents, especially among the young, as- they nourished, or at 
least tolerated, sensukl inddlgoncies: and hence in the present day, many 

• adhere to them and extend their baneful influence. >£ven now there arc some 
'chiefs of this sect to whom, from -Poland «ind from the pioviaces whitb onoe 

were Poland, more than thirty or forty 'Jews and Jewesses make pilgrimages. 
They believe diat when one of their rabbins becomes a -Cabklitt, he thereby 
•becomes a kind .of deity^that he understands the language of animals, of 
trees, ami of flowers-^that he can avert itlic inflictions df the demons-^^can 
•determine in war who sliall ' conipier and who shall be subdued— and can de- 
throne such monarchs as are unfavourable to' the • Jews : in short, that every 
' thing yields to his prophetic |)ower. The chief principle of the sect is, that 
•cacli one who belongs to it is so enveloped in sanctity, that it is impossible Ira 
"should ever lose his station by any transgression or • by 'any criminal actiosi 
whatsoever. The sect is so persevering and so powerful, that any one wlio 
should dare to oxpose its secrets, • or fjublicly to reftrte them, must make up 
his mind to sacrifice his life. If you should ever hear that 1 have been mur- 
dered, you may be assured thatJ have-fallen^by their bands. 

It is the practice of this sect to gratify every desire, and by that means to 
increase their devotees. They often assemble with' their rabbins. The most 
high-seasoned dishes, the most inflauiiimtory liquors, excite the passions of 
the voluptuary'. Speeches are made in 'their (dirensy. Sometimes the rabbin 
gives to ope of the assembly the head of a fish well peppered, and assures hint 
that the soul of his departed father dwells in the fish. Sometimes tlie rabbin 
appears' in a phrensy, calls to the angels whom he affects to see, by name, 
groans dreadfully, utters prophecies of future events, and announces the 
apeedy advent of Che Messiah. They consider it o great crime' to speak any 
other language chan the Hebrew. Their numbers are on the increase. The 
women especially are attached to them, and contribute* considerable sums of 
money to their support. This sect does not disdain •' to borrow some customs 
from the heathens. Jn the towns they buikl houses over the graves of the 
rabbins, and are accustomed in them to perform most 'absurd ofleriiigs, and in 
the wildest manner. 

lie itates that the ^eral expecUtidn of the' Jewi. which prepaY^d the way fhr the lint mcem of this 
Impostor, was created by some Christian WThers, who, in their expositions of theflobk of Revelatiomi. 
had discovered, or fancied they had discovered, thatm the year idiG some iimst extraordinary transac- 
tions were to'he effectedhy the appearance of a iKrson of divine appointment. 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF IDOLATRY. 

There are two theories of the origin of idolatry, wliich so far coincide 
as to make it obvious that they have the same source. These arc to be 
found, the one in the apocryphal Book of Wisdom, and the other in Mal- 
colm s History of Persia. It appears strange that the audior of that his- 
tory should have overlooked the very remarkable coincidence ; for he does 
not make any allusion to it in the text or in the note. The passages in 
Malcolm's Persia arc as follows. Speaking of the reign of Tahamurs, 
commonly called Deev-bund, or the magician binder, the historian says, 
‘‘ a malignant disease had raged for so long a time in Persia, that inon, dis- 
tracted at losing many of their dearest friends and relations, desired to pre- 
sence the memory of them by busts and images, which they kept in their 
houses, as some consolation under their ailliction. I'hcse images were 
transmitted to posterity, by whom they were still more venerated, and in 
the course of time tlie memorials of tender regard were elevated into 
objects of adoration.'** 

In the following reign, tliat of Jemshecd, the writj^ says; ^‘the early 
part of the reign of this prince was prosperous beyond all example ; liut 
immersed in luxury, he at last forgot that source from whence his good for- 
tune flowed, and proclaimed himself a deity, directing his statues to be 
multiplied, that the Persians might adore the image of their king as the dis- 
penser of all earthly good."t 

In the apocryphal Book of Wisdom we read : ‘‘ for tlic devising of idols 
was the beginning of spiritual fornication, and the invention of them the 
corruption of life. For neither were they from the beginning, neither shall 
they bje for ever. For by the vain glory of men they entered into the 
world, and therefore shall they come shortly to an end. For a father 
aiflicted with untimely mourning, wdien he hath. made an image of his child 
soon taken away, now honoured him as a god, which was then a dead man, 
and delivered to those that were under him ceremonies and sacrifices. Thus 
in process of time an ungodly custom groAvn strong was kept as a law, and 
graven images were worsliipped by the commandments of kings. Whom 
men could tioft honour in presence because they dwelt far olF, they took the 
counterfeit of his visage from far, and made an express image of a king 
whom they honoured, to the end that by tliis their forwardness they might 
flatter him that was absent, ns if lie were prcsenl."$ 

It is very clear that the above extracts from the History of Persia and 
from the Wisdom of Solomon refer to the same historical events. But it is 
not quite so clear that they will amply and satisfactorily account fur image- 
worship in all its varieties and combinations. Polytlieism, which, hy tlic 
way, should be kept distinct from idolatry in speculation, though found in 
practical union with it, might have preceded, and most likely did precede, 
tlie worship of images. For though we find connected %vith idolatry, and 
as a component part of polytlieism, the worship by images of deceased' 
mortals, yet we do not find these deceased mortals regarded as being in the 

* Vol. i. p. 15, 4to. edition. t % Wisd. of Sol., ch, xW., vs. 12 to 17- 
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first or class of deities, but they arc generally considered as being 

only admitted into the coni])any of the gods, and as still partially retaining 
the characteristics of humanity. 

The household deities of the Romans were the spirits of their ancestors, 
and the images, by the medium of which these spirits were worshipped, 
were small waxen or leaden figures. Deities of this description were 
brought into Italy by i^ineas ; and these images were also regarded as a 
species of heraldry, and as a memento of the achievements of their ances- 
tors. Rut not only were these dii tninores imported from Asia into Italy, 
it is also manifest that tlic greater gods, dii niajorum gentium^ were of 
eastern origin, for Sir Win. Jones, in his Dissertation on the Gods of 
Greece, Italy, and India, has proved the identity of the three mythologies. 
Now TEncas, though he might bring into Italy the self-same images Avliich 
he rescued from the llames of Troy, did not, in all probability, bring the 
temple-statues of the greater gods, but merely that religion from whence 
those statues emanated. And tlie domestic gods of yEncas did not become 
the domestic gods of the Italians, though the temple gods of yEneas did 
become their temple gods. Tiie domestic gods of the Romans w ere 

merely formed on the same model, and according to the same principle, as 

those of i^^nccis. It is also true that .among the Romans additions Averc 
made to the temple gods. It is, however, hardly to be imagined that 

images of gods of such inferior rank as the Penates, |]or household- 

deities, should have been the originators of iniage-w'orship. Nor can we 
suppose tiuit sacrifices should have been presented, or that religious w’orship 
should have been paid, to statues or pictures of deceased mortals, had there 
not been in the sanle country some worship offered jiubliely to statues or 
pictures. That the acc'ount mentioned in the first extract from Malcolm’s 
History of Persia, and in the first part of the extract from the Rook of 
Wisdom, contains a description of the origin of domestic deities, is highly 
probable. 

With respect to the second extract from Malcolm and the latter part of 
the extract from the Book of Wisdom, T am much inclined to conjecture 
that the multiplication of the image of the king was not for the purpose of 
idolatry, but that it has a reference to the first introduction of the practice 
of impressing the king’s head upon the current coin. In the earlier days of 
money-intercourse, Avhen purchase by metal first superseded barter, coins 
were impressed with the images of various kinds of cattle, the value of 
which they w^erc supposed to represent, and there arc also in existence 
abundant proofs that religious emblems and representations of deities of 
various descriptions w’cre impressed upon the coins used in idolatrous coun- 
tries. As also the priests were men of the greatest science and learning, 
they most likely had much to do wdth^the formation of the coin, and no doubt 
derived profit and power from it. And if Jomshced were, as there is reason 
to suppose, a man of spirit and of talent, he might not have chosen to leave 
so powerful an instrument in the hands of the priesthood, and therefore in- 
sisted upon having his oAvn effigies enstamped upon the coin circulated in 
his own dominions. It is evident that there Avas a time when the sovereign’s 
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image was not impressed on the coin, and it is also evident that the practic'e 
is now, and has been for many centuries, very common ; and it is highly 
probable that practice excited, in the first instance, a degree of religious 
horror. Even now tlie practice is not common in Asia. 

One reason for supposing that the extracts aliovc quoted do not describe 
the origin of idolatry, but only of one inodiHcation of it and one liistorical 
fact, is thiit they imply an ad\anced state of society and civilization, in 
which, though idolatry might be mainlained, continued, or extended, yet 
it could not be introduced; for in both cases many images arc supposed to 
be formed, and some with considerable skill. There must, therefore, have 
existed many artists, some of whom were men of ingenuity and eminence 
in their profession, which could not have been doveli>|)ed and attained without 
much practice. And if the art of portrait-painting or of seulpUire had been 
cultivat'd to a very high degree, in a country wliere there was only a worship 
of spiritual and unseen beings, it isnot easy to sec how' it should have led to 
tlie establishment of idolatry ; nor Avould sacritices have been offered to the 
statues and pictures of the dead, had it not been the practice previously to 
offer sacrifices to a visible deity or deities. It seems also very clear that 
tliere cannot be any authentic historic record of tlic origin of idolatry, 
because it could not have been introduced in a state of society which had 
made suflicieiit progress in literature to write and read Iiistorics : it becomes, 
th('rclbre, altogether a matter of conjecture, if ililncas introduced Asiatic 
idols into Italy, he also brought with him Asiatic idolaters. Tlie introduc- 
tion of any system of idolatry into any particular region nmy probably be 
accounted for, but that is a very different matter from the origin of idolatry 
itself; which yet remains to be accounted fur, seeing that idols were not, as 
the Book of Wisdom says, ‘^from the beginning.’* 

The only process by which we may in any likelihood approach conjectu- 
rally to the origin of idolatry, is by considering the circumstances under 
whicli it could not have been introduced, so that by a species of negative 
proof we may seem to come near to the truth. There certainly appears 
suflicient reason to think that the accounts given in tlie Book of W'isdoin 
and in the History of Persia do not bring us to the origin of idolatry, but 
merely to a subsequent and social modification of it. Neither can wc 
imagine that, amidst a people possessed of any tolerable degree of informa- 
tion, and accustomed to the worship of the spiritual and omnipresent, a 
sovereign prince could by any exertion of power or caprice of will intro- 
duce a system of polytheism and idolatry. VVe cannot conceive of image 
worship as existing or iiitroduciblc antecedently to polytheism. No prince, 
priest, or artist, could think of presenting for a people’s worship an image 
as the creator. Polytheism, therefore, must have preceded idolatry. But 
if the earliest polytheism were the worshipping of the sun, and moon, and 
stars, as some imagine, not perhaps without reason, it is difficult from that 
worship to account for the introduction and use of images, for tlicre was no 
necessity to make representations of those objects that were abundantly 
visible. Moreover, if polytheism gradually came among a people which 
had been accustomed to the worship of one invisible god, they might also 
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worsiup several gods without representations as they had worshipped one 
without an image. Then it should appear that polytheism does not essen- 
tially involve or necessarily introduce idolatry, for if the polytheism were of 
the Iieavcnly bodies, they were visible and needed not to be represented ; 
and if it were the multiplication of spiritual agencies, they might be wor- 
shipped invisibly as the one creator had been. But there may be, and 
there clearly is, in the minds of unenlightened savages, a monotheistic prac- 
tice with a polytheistic creed ; that is, they have a belief that many gods 
exist, but that one only rules over one region. They, therefore, worship 
one, believing in many. Now the grossness of tlie uncultivated mind would 
not be able to apprehend an invisible local deity ; and in the open and culti- 
vated or daily traversed land he would sec that his god is not. Conse- 
([iiently his deity dwells on tlic cloudy summit of an inaccessible mountain^ 
or in the dark recesses of a forest. History, especially sacred history, 
bears abundant testimony to the fact, that hills and groves were favoured 
scats of unhallowed and idolatrous worship. There is no necessity event© 
an uncultivated mind that the deity should be actually seen, for there is a 
dillcrejiec between an invisible and an unseen deity. If sacriiioc be offered 
at the foot of a hill, and if the top of the hill be surrounded with clouds, 
the worshipper may easily imagine that the god to whom his sacrifice is 
offered keeps lus visible form enshrined among those clouds ; and so in like 
nianner amidst the darknesses of the forest there may be concealed a visible 
and aolual deity within scent of the sacrifice or within hearing of the 
pra}er. 1"he ignorant worshipper does not see that his god is in the grove 
or on the hill ; but he docs sec that he is not upon the plain. But there 
may })eradventure spring up in the mind a thought that this deity should be 
occasionally seen, and it becomes of course the policy of the priest to 
exhibit the god to his half-doubting worshipper. This may bo, and proba- 
l»!y has been done in various modes, sonfbtimes a boa constrictor may 
answer the purpose, sometimes a (quadruped, and sometimes a biped, in the 
person of the priest himself properly disguised. For we must suppose, for 
the first apprehension and reception of visible, and local, and limited 
deities, a state of society not sufficiently advanced to be capable of any 
tolerable approach to pjiinting or sculpture. The idolaters may change tlieir 
seat, and leave thoir groves and high hills, and find no parallel in a new 
region ; but the priests cannot spare the god, and thence arises the construc- 
tion of a temple, which is a species of artificial grove, and forms a fit resi- 
dence for the unseen but not invisible deity ; and there, in the penetralia^ 
the priest antecedently to sculpture may personate the deity. But in 
process of time, in most regions of idolatry, the living priest grew weary of 
this mode of exhibiting himself, and an image was substituted. As the 
temple idolaters were in a stage of civilization advanced before the grove 
and hill idolaters, their mode became general ; and in Athens we see that 
in a very advanced period of idolatry, when all the world knew that the 
slntues which men made were not gods, it was supposed that the Jupiter, who 
wa'^ represented 1 )y the chisel of Phidias, had lus residence in Mount Olympus. 

W. P. S. 
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SONGS OF THE ANCIENT TIME. 
No. I. 

THE GllEClAN SISTERS. 

They were two gentle sisters.— Wouds worth. 


I SIT down ill the garners 
Of my early lays, 

I look among my spirits’ music 
For a song of the ancient days. 

Thou of Pella,* like a leaf 

Of the laurel in its sheaf 

Of hope, my heart hath bound thee, 

With familiar faces round thee ; 

Nested niglitingale of time, 

My bosom listeneth to thy chime, 10 

Like the harvest-bird at night. 

Singing in the darkening light. 

Dreamer of melodies — thy hymn 
Falls like a faintness on mine eye. 

The check of the Grecian girl is dim, 

Her fair feet sing not by : 
llusli — I hear a trembling tread. 

Lingering round a shrouded bed ; 

By the curtain’s cloudy screening, 

I see a gentle maiden leaning ; 00 

Her hand among the clothes, to see 
If the heart beat peacefully ! 

II. 

Doth thy sister’s face grow cold, 

Is her talc of gladness told ? 

Hushing, bird-like, down she sittctli. 

While the lantern’s dark light flitteth. 

Like an angel’s gleamy breath 
Upon the pillo wing-place of death. 

She holdcth in her hand a book, 

On its page she dotli not look ; <10 

Softly o’er the face she leancth, 

Her memory gocth forth and glcancth 
From her childhood home of flowers, 

Where the lamp of beauty burnetii — 

Full of tears from its early hours 
Her spirits’ eye rcturneth ! 

They were sisters, from an isle 
That darklcth on the Grecian sea, 

A home of sweetness, where a smile 
Dwcllcth everlastingly. dO 

They were orphfms— in the dayf 
When the heart forgot her lay, 

Euripides. f The Plague of Athens. 
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And in Athena’ templed street 
No sound was heard of festive feet % 

The voice of song no more was flowing, 

The ivy round the lute was growing : 

In that hour of grief and tears, 

Their mother’s cheek grew pale with fears, 

Her hours of joy w^ere numbered : 

Ere the evening came, her hand 50 

Had fallen from their head. 

III. 

Thy face is lovely, Grecian girl, 

And the myrtle round thy curl 
Its fragrant leaves is fondly twining ; 

Thy flower-hid check is bhining 
With the bloom of hope, thine eye 
Is full of j)eacc and poetry. 

Thy feet are silent — oftentime 
To the cittern’s mirthful chime. 

Their voice of joy at night hath sounded, 00 

And thy laughing heart hath bounded. 

Hebe — I^yra of the spirit. 

By thy voice my heart is fann’d. 

And my bosom’s music waketh 
At the magic of thy hand. 

It is midnight— you might hear 
The silent trickling of a tear ; 

The lamp doth glimmer pale and faint, 

Like the light upon a saint, 

When the veil of death doth fall, 70 

Covering the face from all. 

The sister sitteth by the bed, 

Bending down her mantled head ; 

You may hear the long-drawn sigh 
Heave her bosom’s drapery. 

She hath watched the weary night, 

Sleep hath darkened not her eye ; 

The dewy feet of morning light 
Arc gleaming far and nigh. 

Lonely doth the sunbeam glisten HO 

111 that gloomy chamber. — ^Listen 
To the tabret’s wailings sweet. 

Like the mourner’s alow-drawn feet ! 

Death is on her, like a dream 
On our spirit’s golden stream, — 

There she licth— and the vest. 

Strewed with flowers, is on her breast. 

Sleep on, beautiful and fair, 

The shroud is on thy summer hair. 

And the sun-light dimly crccpcth 
Through the death-veil folded there. 

On the face of her who slccpeth ! 

The HARnoviAN. 


03 
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ORIENTAL NUMISMATICS. 

We have, on a former occasion, adverted to the use which the Russian 
government have made of their late victories for the advancement of literature, 
in the collection of MSS., which they have added to the Imperial Library at 
St. Petersburgh. It now remains for us to state another great advantage 
derived from the late war, in the formation of the largest collection of Persic 
coins ever made, from the contribution paid by the Persians to Russia, and 
presented by the Emperor to the Academy of Sciences, which previously pos- 
sessed in its extensive Asiatic Miiseuin, the richest collection of Persian coins 
of ancient times and of the middle ages. 

The following particulars of this imperial donation, and of its arrangement 
in the museum, are extracted from an excellent account drawn up by the 
learned Professor Frmhn, and contained in a Russian publication. 

The collection is divided into four classes I. coins of the older times ; 
II. coins of the kings of Persia of the dynasty of the Scfidcs ; III. coins of 
the kings of Persia of the dynasty of the Scndidcs ; IV. coins of the kings of 
Persia of the dynasty of the Kadjars. 

I. . There arc only two Cufic gold coins in the whole collection ; but they arc 
numismatic curiosities of some interest. The one, dated A. II. 48S (A.D. 
101).5) is a coin of Berkjaruk, fourth sultan of the Scldjuk dynasty in Iran, 
which bears the proud titles of “ Exalted Sultan, Commander of the Moslems, 
Pillar of the Faith, accustomed to victory .”f The place of coinage seems to 
have been Awah, a town situated between Teheran and Hamadau, from which 
no coin had been previously known. Coins of the Scldjuks of Asia Minor arc 
rather common, but of those of Iran they arc scarce, and there arc but very 
few collections which can boast of possessing any. The first were found in 
the Asiatic Museum of the Imperial Academy. The second of these Cufic 
coins is of Malik-el-umcra, Seif eddin ghazi ben Maiidud, the second Atabck 
of the line of Mosul, A.II. 573 (A.D. 1177-H), also very scarce and unre- 
corded; apparently the third Atabck gold coin knowing 

II. The coins of the Sefides (thirteen in number, and also of gold) are of 
the shahs Iluscin, Tahmasp II. and Abbas III, of the years 1711, 1717--17^3'2 
and 1733 , and coined in the cities of Ispahan, Kasvin, Meshhed, and Gendsha. 
They all bear the name of the shah by whose order they had been coined, dis- 
tinctly expressed, with the addition of titles, in the pompous style of the 
cast, or expressive of affected humility. Thus the infant Abbas JIf., whom 
Nadir elevated to the throne of the Sefides, and with whom the series of 
Persian kings of this dynasty terminated, is called on one of these coins, 
‘‘ God’s shadow on earth,” and a second Tamerlane so, on another, the 
weak and bigotted Hussein calls himself, “ servant of Ali,” or “ the dog that 
watches the threshold of the holy grave of Ali.” But coins of this dynasty 
arc well known, the Asiatic Museum alone possessing nearly 200 of them. 

III. Those of the Persian rulers of the Kurd dynasty of Send, or Zund, 
who, from political motives, never assumed the title of shah, but only that of 
Wakil, arc much scarcer, although more recent than those of the Sefides. 

* The collection consists of 421 gold and 212 silver coim. 

t U is a mistake of Ilcrbelot and others to attribute to this monarch, ns well as to liis prcilcccssor, 
Malik-shah, the title of Einir el-muamenin, or commander of the faithful. They have overlooked the 
word Kouini, which in Mirchondand Kondemir, from which those statements were taken, precedes that 
title, and thereby gives it the meaning of ** one allied to the ruler of the faithful by sworn trcaiies." Many 
other Seldjuks ha\ c borne this, or a similar title. 

t The two others arc, one in the Royal Numiamat^ Cabinet at Copenhagen, and the other in the 
British Museum. 
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Those hitherto mentioned as existing in European cabinets are, for the most 
part, of the founder of this dynasty, Kerim Khan, the wisest monarch of 
Persia. The museum had but few coins of his successors, most of- which, 
though still very imperfect, arc found in the Marsden collection in London. 
The imperial donation has furnished the means of completing the serjes of 
coins of this dynasty, extending over a period of nearly fifty years, with the 
exception of Saky Khan, Kerim’s half-brother ; and it is doubted whether he 
ever exercised the prerogative of making money. There are coins of Kerim 
Khan, of A.H. 1 177— 1193 (A.D, 1763-1779); of Abu’l-Fct’b, second son 
of Kerim, 1193 (1779); of Sadik, brother of Kerim, 1193—1196 (1779— 
1782); of AH Murad, half-brother of Kerim, 1196 — 1199(1782 — 1785); of 
Jafer, son of Sadik, 1199—1201 and 1203 (1785 — 1789); and of Lutf AH, 
Jafer’s son, the last of the line, 1204—1206 and 1208 (1789 — 1794). These 
coins, 132 in number, and all of gold, were coined in the towns of Shiraz 
(which Kerim made the capital), Ispahan (which became the capital again under 
AH Murad), Yezd, Kerman, Kashan, Kasvin, Teheran, Mazandcran, Reshd^ 
Koi, Tabreez, Erivan, and Basra,^ and at the king’s stirrup,” i.c. on his 
journics.f 

Almost all the coins of this dynasty (which in point of neatness are very 
inferior to those of the preceding dynasties), as well as of the present, have 
the peculiarity of bearing the name of the sovereign in a kind of exergue, but 
at the top, and at the same time usually in a secret manner ; which makes it 
now and then rather diflicult to distinguish them. The name is found in the 
shape of a pious address to God, to Mahomet, All, or some other saint, with 
which the name of the prince may have chanced to accord. Thus, for instance, 
on the coins of Kerim (whose name signifies the gracious,” which is one of the 
hundred cpitliets of the divinity among the Mahometans), ‘^Oh, Kerim !” (f.c. 
Oh, most merciful God !); on those of AH Murad Khan, “ Oh, AH !” On 
the coins of Jafer Khan, 0, Imam Jafer Sadik !” the application of this 
the more striking, because Jafer was a son of Sadik Khan. Lutf AH alonp 
used, on his coins, his own name, but which also signifies ” the grace of AH 
without, however, the addition of any titles. For the rest, the usual inscrip- 
tion on the Sendid coins consists either of the Shyitc confession of faith, or 
of a pompous Persian distich in honour of the “ Lord of Time,” as the Per- 
sians call Melidi, the twelfth and last Imam of the family of AH, wbo, about 
the middle of the ninth century of our era became invisible, and whose ref- 
appearance the Sunnites expect at the end of the world, but the Shyites every 
day, when it is expected he will convert all the world to the faith of Mahomet. 
The distich generally runs thus : 

By the coinage of the true imam, tlic Lord of Time, 

Sliine like the sun and moon in the world, the gold and silver far. ^ 

There are among these coins several very scarce and remarkable pieces ; for 
instance, those coined, under Kerim, at Basra, in 1776, f in which year this 
important Turkish town (which is here styled “ the’ mother of cities ”) was 
conquered and occupied by the Wakil’s brother, Sadik Khan ; also that of 

• Of the year 1178 OTfi-l-ri). 

t ZarU-rikab, literally “ coiiiof tlic (royal) stirrup.” In the same manner several coins of theMun,^ol 
Khans of Kaptcliak bear the uiscripiiou of ruin of the ordu.'* or *' of the sublime ordu,” i.e. court or 
camp of the khan. Accordiniif to Cantcuiir, the Turkisli sullaiis had also money coined during their 
journeys and ex pediUons. with the inscription : <*inthc imperial ordu.” On some coins of Mamoon, 
however, has been erroneously read ** camp before Shash" (j e. Tashkend), instead of ** mines of Shash,” 
from whence the metal was taken. 

^ The same coin is also mentioned in Maiadcn's 'Sumimata Ot-lcnt., p. 493. No. C29i but with an erro* 
neous interpretation. 
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Abu 1-Pet'h Khan, who, after the death of Kerim, occupied but for a few 
months the wavering throne of Shiraz ; also that coined by the brave Luft 
Ali, A.D. 171 ^ 4 , ill Kerman (i.e. in the town of Sirdshan), when he again 
tried to assert his claim to the throne of Iran. Such coins are eloquent wit- 
nesses of a deeply agitated time, which deserve the greater attention from the 
£tatc of confusion into which Persia was thrown after the assassination of the 
monster Nadir, and thirty-two years later, after the death of the noble Kerim^ 
a period which presents many chronological difficulties, for the solution of 
which these coins may prove of some service. 

IV. This observation also applies to the earlier coins of the reigning dynasty 
in Persia, and which were struck at the period when Aga Muhammed Khan 
was contending for the throne of Iran, with the Kerimidcs, especially with 
Ali Murad, Jafer, and Luft-Ali. The changes of fortune were then so rapid, 
that it is often only by means of a coin we arc able to ascertain the ruler of 
nny particular province for a given period. Of the Kadjnr coins scarcely any 
have been made known except such as were struck under the present sove- 
reign.* We have now but few coins of his grandfather, Muhammed Husciti 
Khan, the first Kadjar prince, who, about the middle of last cpiUury, main- 
tained for several years an independent sway in Mazanderaii, and other northern 
firovinces ; and almost all seem to be struck in the name of Ismael IV. 
Muhammed Husein’s name, Dr. Frmhn slates, he never found even alluded to 
on any coin. Of Aga Muhammed Khan, also, very few coins were hitherto 
known. The present collection contains of him and the present shah 48G 
diGerent coins. Those of the former, which are all in gold, are of the years 
1195, 1197—1011. (A.D. 1781, 1783— 1797),* those of the latter, in goldt 
iWKl silver,!; run from A.U. 1211 (A.C. 1797) to A.H. 1244 (or A.C. 1828), 
and, with the exception of the years 1227 &nd 1230, in an uninterrupted 
chronological series. 

The coins of the proper founder of the present reigning family are very 
mmilar in the manner of their legends to those of the Sendides. His name too 
is only implied on them, being contained in tlie exclamation Oh, Miihani- 
incd !’* placed at the top. There is no trace on them of the title of “ shah,” 
or any other, ft is in fact known from history that this excellent monarch 
never adopted that of shah,” but contented himself through life with that of 
Aga,” which he received from Adil Shah in his youth, when he was made a 
eunuch. His coins, indeed, are almost all struck in honour of the twelfth 
imam, or in that of Ali Riza, the eighth imam, whose tomb, situated at 
Meshed in Khorasan, is one of tlie most frequented places of pilgrimage 
among the Shyites ; and the Persian distichs on them arc nearly the same as 
those on the Sendidc coin, particularly the following: 

As long as there shall be gold and silver coin in the worhl, 

The coinage will fie that of the Lord of Time. 

and: 

■ By the favour of fate, stands upon these coins 
The name of Ali Ben Mirza Riza. 

It was only in the present reign that this system was altered, and an approach 
again made to the ancient mode ; the money improved too, by degrees, in 

• Ouseley’s Travels, Marsden’s yumismata OrientaJia, and Frwhn’s Rjcenaw Nummorum Muhammt- 
datwrttni. 

t Almost all tomans of the value of four silver roubles. 

^ All rials, a name borrowed from the Spanish coin, realcs, which used to be in high favour in Pmlat 
fspeclally in the time of Oleaiius. 

Asiat. Jour. N.S. Voi. 2, No. 8. 2 P 
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neatness of execution. There is no longer any -trace of the ambiguous charac^ 
ters used by the shah’s predecessors on their coin. Ever since the first year 
of his accession they bear his name without disguise; for instance: ”the 
coinage of the royal gold is gone forth from Fct’h Ali,” or with the simple 
title : the sultan Fet’h AH Shah, of the Kadjar famity in the latter in- 
stance, often with the addition ** son of a sultan.” The title of ** sultan, 
sultan’s son,” has, perhaps, been borrowed from the emperors of Turkey, 
who seem to have adopted it in imitation of the Byzantine imperial title of por- 
phyrogennelos,^' The shah, however, somewhat changed this simplicity of 
style in the year 1241 (1825-6), when he assumed on his coin that of Fct’h- 
Ali-Shah Kosrou Sahib-Kiran.” Khosrou (pronounced by the Turks Khosrev) 
designates a ruler, as Khosrou Anushirvan, the greatest Persian monarch of 
the Safanide dynasty; but Sahib-kiran, a hero, like Tamerlane, who was 
especially styled " Lord of the Happy Constellation,” which is a verbal trans- 
lation of the title. It is known that the present shah was always called by his 
uncle, Aga Muhammed, who loved him tenderly. Baba-khan (which, by the 
bye, does not mean, as some pretend, child or baby khan, but father, or little 
fiitlier khan) ; and that it was not till after his death that be resumed his own 
naihe of Fet’h-Ali, i.e. " Ali’s victory.” It is new to collectors that this fami- 
liar appellation appears on the coin struck A.H. 1212 (I7fi7-B) at Meragha, 
which forms one of the curiosities of this collection. 

There are a great many mints under the present dynasty of Persia, Dr. F. 
having counted twenty-five on the coin composing the present collection. Tlie 
following are their names, and the epithets given to most of them. 

1, Tehran, first called seat of the sultanat, and afterwards seat of thrcali- 
phat ; 2—4, Ispahan, Tabreez, and Kasvin, with the epithet, seat of the sul- 
tanat ; 5, Tabariztan ( Amol), the seat of royalty ; 6, Kermanshahan, the seat 
of dominion ; 7> Sendshan, the seat of felicity ; 8, Arbedil, the spot of true 
Erection; 9, Erivan, the pit of happiness; 10, Koi, the seat of purity; 
11, Burudshird.lheseat ofjoy; 12, Reshd; and 13, Mazandcran (Balfiirush), 
the town on the boundary ; 14, Shiraz, the scat of science; 15, Komm, the 

r of true faith ; 16 and 17 , Kashan and Asterabad, the seat of the foithfiil ; 

Kerman (i.e. the town of Sirdshan), the place of security ; 10. Yeztl, the 
house of worship; 20, Meshhed, the sacred; 21. Ilaniadan, the good city; 
32—25; Ooroomia, Meragha, Lahidshan, and Scinnan, arc without epithets. 

On some coins of Aga Muhammed we find not only the year, but even the 
month in which they were struck ; on others of the present shah, the year is 
mentioned three times over, or they bear on one side a dote differing from that 
on the other ; probably an old stamp having been used for one side for the 
sake of economy. For the same reason, different dates are occasionally found 
on the same side. 

There are several large gold coins of Aga Muhammed of great weight. The 
heaviest among them is valued at 1,000 roubles : some are square, some round, 
and they bear the same kinds of inscriptions as other money ; except that some 
bear in addition the arms of Persia, the sun and lion, or a peacock, with the 
inscription ‘‘ Oh, Muhammed !” on its breast. Such figures generally appear 
only on the Persian copper coin, and never on gold and silver. These gold 
pieces, however, are not in reality current coin, having been struck for no 
other purpose than to be kept in the shah’s treasury. 

Besides this collection, Dr . Frsehn has formed from the Persian contribution- 
money four others, of Sendide and Kadjar coins, composed respectively of 
445, 361, 298, and 25? pieces. They have all received their proper destina- 
tion by the Emperor, and are preserved at St. Petersburghand Warsaw. 
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ANCIENT CHINA. 

M. Kurz, in a paper recently read before tlic Asiatic Society of Paris, 
and which will appear in the forthcoming number of their Journal, has 
investigated, with great ingenuity, the political and religious state of China, 
upwards of 2,300 years before the Christian era, as disclosed in the Shoo^ 
king^ a classical and sacred work, sometimes called by Chinese writers, 
skooy “ the Book,** emphatically, like our “ Bible,** The autho- 

rity of this work, he observes, cannot be disputed, and is moreover fully 
established by several of the (Jesuit) missionaries. It is this work, he 
adds, which should guide our researches into Chinese antiquities ; it should 
serve as the base ; all others are admissible only in support of its testimony, 
or to supply chasms. lie accordingly directs his attention to the first two 
chapters of the work, entitled Yaou-t'cen and Skioi-tccn, 

At the period at which the Shoo-king begins, China was governed by 
monarchs, of whom the lirst was Vaou, whose reign is said to have com- 
menced B. C. 2330. This monarch bore the title of T<?, commonly ren- 
dered emperor ;** but in the opinion of M. Kurz, its primitive significa- 
tion is ^‘master,*’ sovereign of heaven,** or more exactly, spirit of 
teen ‘Che-fthin, “ The emperor,** be observes, “ having received 
his authority from the sovereign of heaven himself, he was designated by 
that borrowed name, in order to express the exalted degree of veneration 
and obedience which was due to him from mankind.*' This is undoubtedly 
carrying 

The right divine and sacredness of kings 

ns far as the doctrine can be carried. Some Chinese lexicographers and 
commentators, he admits, do not sanction this interpretation. He says 

I prefer this explanation to that of other Chinese commentators or lexico* 
graphers who pretend the contrary, that is, that the signification of ** sove* 
reign of heaven ” has been deduced from that of sovereign, monarch,” gene- 
ally ; and in support of their opinion they allege that the emperor is called by 
the name of te simply, whilst in order to designate ** heaven,” or the spirit 
of heaven,” the word ** supreme,” or ** most high,” is added, and he is called 
not merely te, but skang-te, ** supreme emperor.” 

Besides the testimony of skilful etymologists in China, we may rest upon 
two other grounds the explanation which supposes that te had originally the 
particular designation attached to ” the spirit of heaven.” 1 do not think that 
the name of a post, dignity, or office, as the term ” emperor ” implies, can 
have been transferred to a divinity, so that this name should become the sole, 
or at least the most common designation of the deity, because there would 
necessarily result a serious confusion ; for it is not with these names as with 
abstract terms which are often applied to divinities, such as ” omnipotent,” 
eternal,” &c., which can be appropriated only to a single being, or class of 
beings. Let us consider the name of the emperor Hwang-te. Hwang signi^ 
fies ” yellow.** The colour yellow is the emblem of the earth, and the earth 
is in visible communication with this emperor, for he reigns by the virtue of 
the earth hwang-tc-too-tlh-wang, Hwang-te therefore implies ” the yellow 
god,” or” god of the earth,’* or” be who is upon earth what the te is in 
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heaven.” This is strikingly supported by Lo-pe^h, when he says, in a passage 
of bis Loo-She, that liwung-te was the envoy (vi6ar, lieutenant) of the Shang- 
te upon earth : and in fact, Uwang-te was, so far as 1 believe, the first who 
bore the name of te. 

I'here is an enormous hallucination in the latter part of this passage 
which we are not a little surprised at. M. Kurz, apparently misled by 
Fourmont, has confounded hwang (4.S98*) “yellow ” w'xihhwang (4378*) 
the proper name of the emperor, characters which, though sounded alike, 
differ essentially in form. 

Mr. Kurz goes on to establish his theory by shewing the visible analogy 
between the term te and t'ven, “ heaven,” which, we confess, is not appa- 
rent to us^ He says: 

In many languages, the word by which divinity in general is designated is 
derived from another word signifying “ heaven and I see no reason which 
forbids our recognizing the same etymology in the Chinese words ic and teen, 
M. Klaproth is of the same opinion. This scholar tells us also that in the 
ancient Chinese books, the word icen designates also sometimes the emperor 
dr moderator of the empire. It is then synonymous with te. M. Klaproth 
cites, in support of this statement, a passage from the ancient philosopher 
Chwang-tsze, who says ; PVi-sing-woo-lcen, “ the people are without a mode- 
rator ;”f the Gloss adds, ivoo-wang, “ without king.” Lastly, we find in the 
most ancient books the word te employed in the sense of shang^le. 

M. Kurz infers from the names of the Chinese monarchs that their attri- 
butes were not restricted to the political administration of the country, but 
that they were charged also with the care of religious mailers. From tlje 
Shoo-king it appears that it is the emperor who makes .sacrifices to the 
divinities^ and by him that the Supreme Being manifests his will. 

The political attributes of the early emperors of C'hina are clearly 
shewn in this ancient work. They superintended the entire ndminislratioii 
of the state, they distributed oilices ; w’hatever was done was considered to 
be done by them. But much is still wanting to make them absolute masters 
of the empire. All their actions were subject to the controul of tl>e princi- 
pal magistrates, or the great dignitaries of the state ; and they could con- 
fer no post without the consent of these magistrates : the two cliapters fur- 
nish proofs of tills fact. “If the emperor is in want of any individual to 
fill an office, he always applies to the grandees for their advice ; he never 
offers any himself; it is always on their presentation that he fills up offices. 
He had, it is true, the right of a refusal, as we perceive from a passage in 
tlie Yaou-icen ; for Yaou having required ‘ a person proper to rule accord- 
ing to the exigencies of the times,' he did not appoint the two who were 
presented to him.” 

This privilege of the veio, however, appears to have been subject to a 
singular restriction. M. Kurz deduces this from a passage in the Yaon-teen, 
where Yaou relates the niisfortimcs occasioned by a great flood, adding: 
**is there any person who can arrest and confine the waters?” All re- 
plied: *'yes, there is Kwan.” “No,” returned the emperor, “he ma- 

* MoniBon’s Diet* Part, ii* vol. i. pp. dlOi 311. 

t Lltenaiy « the hundred gmg (or suinames, that is, the whole people) are without the (hen)." 
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treats his colleagues/' He was answered : ** that need not prevent his 
being employed, to see what he can do." ‘‘ Well," said the emperor, “ let 
him come, but let him take care." This proves, Kurz contends, not 
only that the emperor could not confer offices till he had obtained the 
consent of the grandees, but that the right of refusal which he enjoyed did 
not extend so far as to contravene their views ; in short, that his veto was 
after all, only a qualified one. 

The throne was not hereditary : the emperor named his successor, but he 
was first proposed by the grandees. I'hus Yaoii, setting aside his own 
son, nominated Shun as his successor; and Shun appointed Yu, renowned 
in Chinese history as the drainer of the country after the great deluge. Rl. 
Kurz ventures upon the arduous inquiry whether any person, w hatever his 
rank, birth, or social position, might have aspired to the sovereignty of 
ancient China. 

It might be alleged, and apparently with reason, that in a state where the 
great magistrates or dignitaries possessed such distinguished and important 
privileges as those of China — where they themselves proposed the person who 
was to succeed to the throne — that in such an empire, it was almost impossible 
that the right of aspiring to the sovereignty should not be limited to those 
who had the nomination. And even supposing that every Chinese had such 
right, according to the primitive law, it is extremely probable that by degrees 
this law fell into disuse, that the electors were soon induced to choose only 
from amongst themselves ; and that usage thus became insensibly law. In 
order to attain a degree of certainty upon this point, we must take a rapid 
survey of those who were promoted to the imperial dignity, 

Vaou is the first who is mentioned in the Shoo-kmg as having occupied the 
supreme post ; but it docs not state his birth, or the rank he held before his 
elevation to the throne. We are, therefore, driven, on this important ques- 
tion, to consult other authorities. The first is that of the celebrated prince of 
history She-ina-tscen, who has selected and arranged with much judgment all 
the authentic documents he could find respecting the antiquities of his countr}'. 
He says that Yaou, whose name originally was Fang-hcun, succeeded his elder 
brother Chich, and that he was the son of the emperor Te-kho, the youngest 
grandson of Ilwang-tc, the first Chinese monarch considered by Shc-ma-tscen 
as historical. 

With respect to Shun, the successor of Yaou, he was proposed by the 
grandees in these words : ** there is an active man, who is in an inferior sta- 
tion, and whose name is Yu-shun." But although from hence it would 
appear that Shun was in a very low condition, and it is even said, I believe, by 
Mang-tsze, that he actually tilled the earth, he must not be excluded from the 
class of grandees, for if he was not one by position, he was by birth : the inva- 
riable tradition is, that he was descended from Hwang-te. 

Yu, the successor of Shun, was the son of the Kwan, who undertook to 
confine the waters, Yu was himself employed in this affair, when he perceived 
that the labours of his father had produced no good result. This employment 
could not fail to ensure him an honourable and a distinguished rank. But hei 
as well as his predecessors, Yaou and Shun, was descended from Hwang-te. 

We thus find that all those who were promoted to the imperial dignity were 
grandees, and consequently it is probable that the early nionarchs of China 
were chosen from amongst the grandees who elected them. But a remark- 
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able bcC Ksults from our rescarcbesi namely, that Yaou, Shun, and Yu, the 
three emperors spoken ot^ were of oiic and the same family, that of Hwang-te. 
Is not this an evidence that the election, though free and even a vital point in 
the constitution of the empire, was nevertheless confined to a particular 
family, that of Hwang-te? It appears to me so. The Shang dynasty, which 
followed that founded by Yu (the Hea), traces its origin to Hwang«te; and the 
Chow dynasty, which came after the Shang, considered the same Hwang-te as 
its progenitor. 

Whether this genealogy be true or a fiction, M. Kurz considers that the 
prejudice in favour of the sanctity of the race of Hwang-te, is a proof 
that there was a necessity that the aspirer to the throne should belong to it : 
thus the founders of new dynasties felt the force of it so far as to make out 
a connexion with it, although by a collateral branch. The founder of the 
fourth dynasty, that of Tsin, was not a descendant of Hwang-te ; but in 
order to reconcile the Chinese to his usurpation, he not only affected to 
revive all the institutions, laws, and usages of the age which M. Kurz 
calls that of ‘Hhc yellow lord," but he adopted the title of te instead of 
wang^ which the monarchs of the three preceding dynasties had borne. 
Kung-tsze (("onfueius) wished to be considered as a descendant of Hwang- 
te, to convirice his counlrynien of the legitimacy of his reforms ; and even 
the votaries of the ^^Hcliool of Reason,’* ortaou-szey pretend that Hwangs 
te was the founder of their religious philosophy, and Laou-tsze only the 
reformer. 

Tims it appears that in ancient China, though the throne was not here- 
ditary, and the emperor was elected by the grandees of the empire, this 
selection was confined to the family of Hwang-te. 

M. Kurz next considers tlic grandees, l>oth as a body, and as individuals 
appointed to tlie different branches of the government. 

The first grandees mentioned in the !i$lioo-king are He and Ho, and 
farther on, He-chung and Ho-chung, lli-shuh and llo-shiih, who receive 
the orders of Y aou concerning the observation of the stars. The com- 
mentator says that lie and Ho — that is, Ile-ho — was the name of an 
office, the duty of which was to observe tJ»e motions of the slat’s, to regu- 
late the calendar, and teach the science of the seasons. Hut it appears that 
a very serious controversy exists amongst the C’hincso scholiasts on this 
point. Some affirm that He and lloarc the names of the four personages 
designated as Ue-chung, Ilo-chung, Hc-shu!i, an<l Ilo-shuh. Others 
insist that He and Ho are distinct persons, whose names are properly lle- 
plli and Uo-plh, and consequently that there are six personages in alL 
Another class of commentators, by far the wisest in our.^tiination, con- 
fess, that they knew not what to think. 

The opinion of M. Kurz, on this point, is, that lie and Ho expressed 
the name of the office (which we find is Morrison’s opinion), and that He- 
chung, He-shiih, Ilo-chung, and IJo-shuh were the honorary lilies of 
those who were invested with the office, of which each took a distinct de- 
partment. There was, then, a tribunal, a magistracy, which bore the 
name of He and Ho, or igatber Hc-ho ; it bud four sections (or depart- 
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ments); tlie presidents of which were called He ohung and He-shub; Ho- 
chung and Ho-shuh. Collectively, this tribunal had cognizance of celes- 
tial alfairs, distributed amongst the four sections, for the four parts of the 
empire/' The deHiiition of the phrase celestial alfairs M. Kurz for 
the present postpones. 

The next knot which ho attempts to untie is the meaning of the phrase 
sze-yo^ “ tlie four} 6.’' VVe must cite his ow'ii language upon this curious 
archaeological question. 

When Yaou wished some person to be named to him who could remedy the 
evils caused by the inundation, and when he ordered some one to be named 
worthy of succeeding him ; when Shun wished to establish different oflices for 
the interior administration of the country, they addressed themselves to the 
Sze-y5, whom they recommended to propose fit persons for the emergencies. 
Sze signifies ** four yo is the name of the five principal mountains on which 
sacrifices are made. The term ize^yo may be defined in two ways. Assuming 
its sense to be allegorical, it would signify persons who, firm and stable, will 
sustain the emperor, as lofty mountains seem to sustain the sky. But antiquity 
seems scarcely the epoch of allegory, and we must have recourse to another 
explanation. The four principal mountains, the four yd,* were situated in 
four parts of China, that is, as it were, the four corners of the empire; the 
four mountains were spoken of, as the four seas at the present day, to desig- 
nate the empire. Those, therefore, who were appointed to the four parts were 
named the four mountains,” by a figure common in ancient times, that of 
naming the office or the residence from^ him who occupies it. The commentators 
confirm this when they say that the Sze-yd had the supervision of the provinces 
on the four sides of the empire. 

After settling, at the expense of an investigation which occupies more 
than four pages, anuthcr desperate controversy amongst the Chinese com- 
mentators, as to U'helhcr the phrase Sze-yo was cmplo}cd in the singular 
or plural, and implied one, four, or iwenty-two individuals, M. Kurz 
proceeds : 

There can be no doubt that the tribunal of celestial affhirs was composed of 
four personages. If the Sze-}d were the same as the He and Ho, under difie- 
rent denominations, clianging according to their occupations, there would be 
no longer any doubt that they were in number four. But there are other im- 
portant considerations on this subject. 

The He-ho tribunal was formed of four persons or sections ; so was the 
Sze-yd. He-chung, Ho-chung, He-sbfih and Ho-shuh, that is, the four mem- 
bers of the He-ho, were despatched by Yaou to the four parts of the world ; 
they are invested with authority in celestial afiairs, each in the part assigned 
him. It is precisely the same with the Sze-yd, as we have already seen, who 
had the political suj^erintendence over the four parts of the empire. They 
received their name from the four principal mountains in the empire, which 
were designated by the denomination yu. We have also seen, from the Shun^ 
teen^ in what quarter these four mountains were situated ; “ Shun went to- 
wards the east, to the mountain Tae-tsung,t to sacrifice there ; and with the 
same view he visited the Yd, or mountains in the south, the west, and the 
north.” The situation of these Yd is therefore indicated, at least loosely ; 

• When the y6 are spoken of collectively, they arc caneil(|('<M>-yd, " the^ive? yd.” 

I M. Kura writes fa«<tsung;'’ but the Chinese word is y9. 
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and when the commentators, building upon these indication^ and on tradition, 
point out the mountains under Yaqu and Shun, so named, we may give them 
credit. 

M. Kurz then identifies the mountains by their modern names, and shows 
that tlie sites of the four mountains approximated to tlic places whither the 
He and Ho proceeded to fulfil their functions. He adds other proofs of 
the identity of these two apparently distinct classes of functionaries, who, 
he remarks, are never mentioned in the Shoo-Aing at one and the same 
time. The most convincing of these proofs is a passage from a commen- 
tator named Kung-gan-kwo, who enjoys a high rojiutation in (^liina, and 
was the first to give a critical edition of the classical books, especially the 
Shoo-king. He says: S::e-i/o-lstik-s/iang-cAuug-i{hoo-s;:e-iisP€ that 
is, "the szc-j8 arc the four persons mentioned before under the names of 
Chung and Shoo,’* i.c. He and Ho. 

[To he resumed,] 


THE FAREWELL. 

WRITTEN IN ENGLISH BV A niND(/<*^ 

Farewell, my lovely native land! 

Where roses bloom in many a vale ; 

Where green-clad hills majestic slaiicl, 

Where flowerets woo the scented gale ; 

Wlierc Surya, from his throne above, 

With brightest colours jiaints the day, 

Where riplets rise to clasp Uioir love, 
llie eluding beams that o*er tliein play ; 

Where when the Queen of silent night 
Graces the star-illumined hall, 

How on the heart her dewy light 
In streams o'erpowering e’er doth fall ; 

Where mighty Ganga’s billows flow, 

And wander many a country by, 

Where ocean smiles serene below. 

Beneath thy blue and sunny sky ; 

Where many sacred rivers lave 

Full many a wood or mountain green, 

Where pines and citrons towering wave 
In rural grandeur-stately scene. 

Land of tl|e gods and lofty name ; 

Land of the fair and beauty's spell ; 

Land of the bards of mighty fame ; 

My native land ! for e'er farewell ! 

• The author of the above song is a young Hindu, named Kaslprasad Gois, who was educated at the 
Angjo-ln^n CoU^ at Calcutta. It forms part of a poem entitled The Shatr, in three cnntoil, pu’jlUh- 
Ing by subscription at Calcutta. 
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HISTORY OF ASSAM. 

Ifi one of the Calcutta papers (the Vnc/ia GaztUe) we find a review by a 
Hindu, Tarachund Chukruvurttee, of a history of Assam, by an Assamese, 
written in Bengalee, and printed at the Calcutta native press. This review, 
as well as the work itself, of which it gives a digest in the European manner, 
constitutes such a novelty in the annals of Indian literature, that we insert \U 

“ In the preface to the work bearing the above title* we arc informed by the 
author, that he has divided his book into four parts. The first contains an 
account of the reigns of Assamese princes from the earliest to the latest 
period ; the second details the mode of administering government and justice 
in Assam ; the third gives the geography of Assam, with an account of its 
holy places; and the fourth enumerates the products of the country, and 
illustrates the division of castes, the manners of the people, and their mode 
of worshipping the Supreme Being. Of these four parts, the first only has 
lately been issued from the Calcutta native press, written in the Bengalee lan- 
guage, and in a style, though not very pure nor elegant, yet in general easy 
and clear. 

As publications of a historical nature arc seldom known to emanate from 
the native press, a short account of this work may be read with interest by 
those liberal members, of the European community, who sincerely desire and 
generously encourage the intellectual improvement of the natives. I will, 
therefore, attempt to give ^ brief sketch of this history, premising, that except 
in one or two instances, our author has not made any mention of the authori- 
ties on which his work is founded, and has, in more than one place, made its 
authenticity rest on tradition. He has, besides, interspersed real history with 
superstitious tales, with which the reader will excuse us for not amusing him, 
but to which, from the author’vS manner of relating them, he seems to have 
attached some importance, and perhaps some degree of credence. The con- 
sideration of these circumstances should make us pause a little before we take 
fbr granted every thing he has said by way of narrating facts, more especially 
those which relate to ancient times. Indeed, considering how little disposed 
the people of this country have been to preserve faithful records of events, 
particularly of profane history, it may be fairly asked, whence did our author 
gather the facts which he has given to the public? But we will leave the reader 
to judge for himself, and begin with our intended', sketch. 

“ The author sets out with defining the limits of Assam, by quoting- the 
words of Shivu in a dialogue between him and bis consort Gluree. 

"The ancient name of Assam was Kamroop, which extended from the- river 
Kurotoya to a place called Sudeoya, not far from the river Dikrung. One per- 
forming a religious act in this country is supposed to obtain a speedy fidfii- 
roent of his desires, and hence its name Kamroop. It comprehended four 
teet’hs or holy pl^t the first, Rotnu TeetTi, extending from the river Kiiru- 
toya to the river Shonukohu ; the second. Ram Teet*h, from Shonukohu to 
the river ,Roopika ; the third, Swurnu Teet% from Roopika to the river 
Bheiruvee; and the fourth, Soumar Teefh, from Bheiruvee to the river 
Dikning. 

" The first rajah who reigned in Kamroop was the son of Brahma, named 
Muheerung Danuv, the seat of whose government was on a mountain called 
Mciroka, about two cosh to the north-west of Gooyahatee. The last prince of 

* Assam Booninjyi or the History of Assami’^)y Hullram Dtui||||yal Phoohkttiii an iiihalHttnt of 
Gooyahatee In Assam. Bengal era 1236, pp. 86. • 
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this line was the fourth in succession from the first raja. He was killed by 
Visliiioo, who placed Nurukasoor on the throne. A divine origin is ascribed to 
Niirukusoor; he was brought up in the house of Junuk Raja, and afterwards 
made king, as has been already mentioned ; but proving a tyrant, he was killed 
by Shree Krishmi. 

“ The next prince was the son of ^furuk, named Muheenupta Dhuguduttii, 
who came to the throne in the coinmencenient of the Kali Yog. He is said 
to have reigned 100 years, and sacrificing his life in the battle of theKooroos, 
left the throne to his son Dhurumpal, who governed the kingdom for 125 years. 
To him succeeded his son Ranipal, who was succeeded by his son Prithweepal, 
and each of them reigned 105 years. 

** Other princes of this line continued to fill the throne, but nothing further 
is known of them than that each of them reigned 105 years. The length of 
the reigns, and the equal duration of some of them in continued succession, 
may throw considerable doubt on the authenticity of the narration. 

“ One Madhub then came to the throne, and was succeeded by his son 
Lukshmeepal, who is said to have conquered a part of the country called 
Gour, to the west of the river Kurutoya, and to have come to the shores of 
the Ganges, where he got some brahmuns to repeat the Mantra of Sooryyii 
100,000 times, with a view of obtaining a son. After a reign of seventy-four 
years, he left the kingdom to his son Soovahoo, and retired to a cave in the 
mountain, called Ncclachul, to pass the remainder of his life in devotion. 
Such retirement is very common with Hindu [)rinccs. Soovahoo is said ‘ 
have been cotemporary with Raja Vicrumadityii. While the former goveri. 
Katnroop, the latter was engaged in performance of the sacrifice called (Jsl 
medh, and let loose his horse, which travelled into the territories of Soovaii 
and was caught by him. This occasioned hostilities between the princi. 
Vicruraadityu with a large force attacked the dominions of Soovaiioo, dcfcat< 
hill), and recovered his horse. Soovahoo, after this defeat, retired with h. 
family to the mountains of Himalaya, and with him terminated the Nuruk*. 
soor dynasty, he being the twenty-^rst prince of that line. During the short 
interregnum between the retirement of Soovahoo and the coinmencenient of 
the next dynasty, one of his ministers, named Soomuti, administered the 
government. 

“ The next dynasty was that of the Kshutriyus, of the country called Dravir. 
The name of the first prince was Jitari, who was siirnamcd Dhurumpal, from 
his great piety. He invited into his dominions a colony of brahmans and 
other castes from Gour ; and an inscription on copper, in the Nagrec character, 
has been discovered, recording his grant of land to certain brahmuns. He was 
succeeded by his son Shutaneek, surnanied Rutnupal, who made war with the 
rulers of Gour, and conquered a part of that country. To him succeeded his 
son Sompal, who made Kunyakagram, a place to the north of the river Brah- 
mapootra, the capital of his dominions. After him eight other Kshntriyu 
princes came to the throne. 

“ The third race of princes were called the descendants of Brahmapootrii. 
A fabulous account of their origin is given in the work before us, which wc 
do not think worth taking notice of. The first prince of this dynasty was 
Shushanku, otherwise named Arimuttu, who is famous for having built a for- 
tress in Kamroop, known by the name of Veidyugur. A prince of the race of 
Kumutaishwar, named Phaingooya, attacked him in his kingdom ; but finding 
him an unequal match, he contrived to gain over the queen of Shushanku to 
his side, and by her means succeeded in stuffing the muskets of the enemy 
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with a substance which prevented their discharge. Shushanku, aware of his 
danger, committed his life to the waters of the Brahmapootra, by a fall from 
a mountain. The government of the Brahmapootrus was thus interrupted by 
Phaingooya, who reigned for a short time. His capital, still known by the 
name of Phuingooya*s Giir, was at the distance of half a day’s march from 
Gooyahatee. On his death, the Brahmapoutru dynasty was restored, but no 
further than three generations, Gujanke, Shookiiranku, and Mriganku, being 
the only princes of that race who arc said to have reigned, in all ^40 years. 

Mriganku having no issue, the race became extinct, and with the termina- 
tion of his reign, which was at a period corresponding with the year of Christ 
3478, commenced the decline of the Kamroop government. 

The dominions of Mriganku were, after his death, divided into a number 
of petty independent states, which were governed by twelve chiefs; but they 
did not long enjoy their power in tranquillity. Nabob Doolalgazec, son-in-law 
of lloosain Shall, who was then sovereign of Gour, invaded and took posses- 
sion of Kamroop. He met with his death in the country, and was succeeded 
by his son Musundur Gazee. Sooltan Giiyasooddin was the next Mahomedan 
invader, who destroyed iiiaiiy Hindoo temples, conquered the country, and 
governed it. After his death the twelve chiefs recovered their dominion. 

“ ^^roin among these petty states Assam gradually rose in power, and cxterid- 
,‘.;i Jts conquest^, brought under subjection the greater part of the country 
known ?..y the name of Kamroop, and consisting of the four divisions 
♦ ‘''»rc-i!!ei-d(»iicd. Wc will therefore briefly notice the history of this flourish- 
•/. '' iti ^ by our author, and pass over that of the other states. 

i die ea^t of Soumar, which has been before-mentioned, was a placo 
ilcj' '‘ lira, winch was under the government of a raja of the name of 
Loir.gta. One of the distant descendants of this raja, whose name was 
, li 'kajiha, held the government of a place called Khranungjing, His power 

vvas dependent on a superior raja; but as he was ambitious of making 
(ml” clf great and independent, he left the place and began to make conquests 
0 * jrd the middle of the thirteenth Christian century. He at length came to a 
,iiacc called Chiuitiik, and liking its situation, flxed his residence there. The 
riccount of what followed from this till the death of Ciiookapha, involving a 
’Host important part of the history, the foundation of Assam, appears to me 
to be obscure. 

Our author merely says, that Chookapba, under pretence of iiiuking a 
purchase of swine and spirituous liquor, sent over some emissaries to the 
dominions of Vurahiinuran, which lay to the south of Brahmapootru, and 
they contrived to gain over his general to the side of Choukapha, who obtained 
four of the general’s daughters in marriage. Chookapha declared himself a 
descendant of Indra, and succeeded in bringing every body under his subjec*- 
lion. He was considered (Jsumu, or unequalled iii power, and hence the 
name of the country ; the modern Assam being a perversion of Usuinu. 

“ Chookapha dying, his son Chootoupha succeeded him, and defeated many 
rajas ; among whom the raja ofCuchar is mentioned. The fifth and last prince 
immediately descended from the line of Chookapha was Chookhampha. After 
an interregnum of five years from his death, the ministers of state put on the 
throne a person of the same race, whom they invited over from a place called 
Lahunji. They built him a new capital, which they called Chumpagoori, and 
the new prince was installed under the name of Chootaopha. He conquered 
the prince of the race of Ch’hootiyas, whose dominion extended over % large 
mountainous tract, which from that time became subject to Assam. Chootaopha 
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died after a reign of thirteen years^ and left his possession to his brother Choo- 
khamut’hepha, who, proving a tyrant, was killed by his ministers. To this 
succeeded an interregnum of nine years; and at the end of that period the 
reins of government were put into the hands of Choodangpha, who was 
of the same race with his predecessors. His conquests extended the Assam 
territories as far as the river Kurutoya, which has been mentioned before in 
speaking of the divisions <)f Kamroop. The sixth prince in succession from 
Choodangpha, whose name was Choossimpha, became a great oppressor of 
his people, and in consequence was put to death by his ministers. They 
placed his brother on the throne, and gave him the name of Choo- 
iioonipha. This prince atchieved many conquests, which are detailed by our 
author, but the manner in which he is said to have met with his death deserves 
to be mentioned. In the course of his conquests he had got into his posses- 
sion some handsome women, who, becoming the subject of dispute between 
him and his son Chooklunpha, the latter succeeded, by means of an assassin, 
to remove the former from the way of accomplishing his wishes; and took the 
government into his own hands. Chooklunpha built a new cit^r called Gurgram, 
which is iiow covered with forest. 

** The next prince was Ch’hook’hroonpha, to whom succeeded his son 
ChMiooch’hainpha. This prince introduced various reforms in the government, 
and he is said to have given protection to the raja of a country called Dimu* 
rooya, who thenceforth became a dependant of Assam. Two brothers of 
royal descent, Dhurmunarayun and Gujunarayiin, having fled from the perse- 
cution of Arungzeb, and taken refuge in the court of Assam, Ch’hooch’hainpba 
appointed the former to the government of a place called Durung, and the 
latter to that of Bailtula. 

** Ch’hooch’hainpha left the kingdom to his son Ch’hooroorhpha, of whose 
cruelty an instance is recorded by our author, which, if authentic, shows how 
far the power which was originally designed to protect, is liable to endanger 
society and entail misery, when left to be guided by the passions and caprice of 
its possessor. This prince having lost his son, issued a mandate that a son 
should be taken from every respectable family, and buried alive in the grave 
with the royal offspring. This was beyond the endurance of nature, and the 
people united ip pulling down the tyrant fromjthe throne he had so disgraced, 
and placed upon it his brother Ch’hooch’hinpha. 

“ The successor of Ch’hooch’hinpha was his son Kookooraikhoya Gohani, 
who being soon expelled the throne on account of his oppression, made way 
for his brother, who was afterwards known by the name of Juyudhewuj Singhu. 
This prince adopted the Hindoo faith. Before this, therefore, he and his 
predecessors must have been of a different persuasion, but what that persua- 
sion was our author docs not inform us. About this time Nabob Muzoom 
Khan conquered Assam, and kept possession of it for a year ; but he was 
afterwards defeated, and obliged to leave the country. 

“ The next raja was Chukrudhwuj Singhu, who is said to have built the 
fort of Gooyahatee. He was succeeded by his brother Coduyadityu Singhu, 
who himself becoming the pupil of a Veiragi (a religious mendicant professing 
to have no secular attachments), attempted the conversion of his people, who, 
exasperated at the measure, put both the Veiragi and his royal disciple to 
death. 

“ During the subsequent reigns murder and confusion prevailed, till a raja 
of iht name of Gudad^ur Singhu restored tranquillity. He put down every 
rebellion and established his dominion on a firm footing. Gudadhur dying 
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after a reign of fourteen years and six months, left the throne to his eldest 
son, Koodru Singhu, who built the city of Rungpoor, and made it the seat of 
his government. The English had their principal station in this place until the 
last year, when, in consequence of the insalubrity arising from the adjoining 
woods, it was removed to another place called Jorhat. 

“ The state of civilization in Assam at the time of this prince may be inferred 
from the circumstance of his having been the first to introduce the arts of 
dancing and music into the country. He lefl four sons, of whom the eldest 
Shiva Singhu, succeeded to the throne. He invited over to his court from 
Niidecya a very learned brahmiin, of the name of Krishnuram Nyayubageesb^ 
whom he acknowledged for his spiritual teacher, and from that time theDoor- 
gapooja, and other rites enjoined in the Kristno Shastru were performed at the 
royal residence. Krishnuram disseminated a knowledge of the ritual of diffe- 
rent sects of worshippers, and from that time the modern compilation of laws 
and observances by Rughoonundun, by which the Hindoos of Bengal are 
chiefly guided, became current in Assam. Many respectable Assamese became 
the religious disciples of Krishnuram, and there are now many vyho acknow- 
ledge his descendants to be their spiritual teachers. 

‘‘Amongst the maid-servants attached to the palace of Shivusinghu was one 
whose beauty made a powerful impression on the royal breast. The prince 
made her his queen, and was so far governed by his passion as to have the 
public coin stamped with her name. Upon her death he espoused her sister, 
and she also dying, he took the wife of another person, and made her his 
queen. The names of the two last queens were also impressed on the public 
coin. Our author does not say whether the people were at all dissatisfied 
with the raja for his above-mentioned conduct ; his exalted station was per- 
haps, in their estimation, sufficient to exempt him from the opprobrium which 
would have attached to any other individual for such a criminal indulgence of 
passion. The reign of Shivusinghu was of a long duration. After his death 
his brother Prumtta Singhu came to the throne, and turned his attention to 
the regulation of finance. The documents of his time have been received up 
to the present day as incontestible evidence in deciding disputes relating to 
land and revenue. He died after a short reign, and was succeeded by his 
younger brother, Rajeshwur Singhu, during whose administration Rungpoor 
became a very magnificent ^d flourishing city, and an alliance was formed 
with the raja of Munipoor by the prince’s marriage with his daughter. His 
prime minister Buktyal Burburooya has been suspected to have had a hand in 
his death by mixing poison with some medicine which was taken by the 
prince. 

“ Buktyal seems to have taken the most active part in bringing on the down- 
fall of Assam. After having dispatched Rajeshwur, he took proper precau- 
tions to exclude his eldest son Burujuna Gohuni from the throne, and placed 
upon it Lukshmec Singhu, the younger brother of the late prince. Instigated 
by this wicked minister, Lukshmec Singhu ordered his brother’s sons to be 
deprived of their noses, ears, and eyes, and banished from his city. At this 
time a person of the name of Khora, who had been unjustly punished by the 
minister, had rebelled against the government, and had been joined by a body 
of people called Murans. Burujuna Gohani put himself at the head of this 
rebellion, but his disappointment was great when he saw Khora’s son, 
Ramakant, placed on the throne from which Lukshmee Singhu had been deposed 
by the rebels. It was not long, however, before this raja rc-posse|sed himself 
of his dominion ; and on his death ' was succeeded by his son Gourecnauth 
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Singlui, who had been previously appointed prince regent. During his reign 
the Muran rebels conquered Rungpoor, and appointed a person of the name 
of Bhuruthi to rule over that place. Another of them named Survanund 
usurped the ruling authority of a place called Baingmara. The raja of Assam 
fled to Gooyahatcc, and. obtaining the assistance of the British Government, 
was enabled to overcome the enemy and resume his authority. These con- 
tests had swept away a great part of the population of the country, and consi- 
derably diminished the vigour of the government. 

“ On Goureenath’s return to power he removed from Rungpoor, which was 
not siiiTiciently guarded, and took up his residence at Jorhat, where he died 
about the year of Christ 1795. 

“ As this raja left no son, his prime minister, Boodha Gohani, invested with 
royalty one Kumuleswur Singhu, who was descended from the younger son of 
Raja Gudadhur Singhu. Kumuleswur was, however, a nominal prince ; the 
whole government being conducted by the able minister, whose administration 
was productive of much comfort to the people. Me endeavoured to repair 
the damages which the country had sustained in respect of population, raised 
a body of soldiers dressed in the English uniform, and employed a large num- 
ber of sepahcGs of Upper llindoost’han. 

“ After the death of the above-named prince, about the year of Christ 1810, 
his brother Chundrukant Singhu was installed in the government by the minis- 
ter Boodha Gohani. He is the last prince of the race of Chookapha, which 
has been distinguished by the name of Indra Viinslui. Chundrukant being 
advised that while the minister lived, on whom his power depended, he could 
not be properly called raja, concerted measures to take away his life, but the 
minister being previously !ippriscd of the design, inflicted a severe punishment 
on the advisers of the prince, and conceived feelings of enmity against him. 
These feelings were cherished by various incidents not worth detailing, and at 
last broke out in open hostility, the raja destroying the partisans of the 
minister, and the minister those of the raja. 

Budunchundru Pliookkun, then governor of a place called Pragjyotihpoor, 
being suspected of siding with the raja, was marked out by the minister for 
vengeance, but the governor having previous notice of the minister’s purposes, 
w'ent over to Moorshoodubad and then to Calcutta, where he saw no proba*- 
bility of obtaining assistance. He afterwards had recourse to the court of 
Ava, where he met with success. The king gave him a Burman force, with 
which he entered the Assam territories, and took possession of Juyupore and 
other places. At this time Boodha Gohani, the minister, happened to be ill, 
and being tlicrefore unable personally to conduct the war, appointed another 
commander. His illness soon proved fatal, and he died about the Christian 
year 1816. The Burman army were sent back to their country amply remune- 
rated for their services ; and a woman was committed to their care, whom they 
were authorised to present to their king. It does not clearly appear to me 
from the words used by the author, whether this woman belonged to the 
family of the raja or of Budunchundru, whom he now made his minister. 

“ Tlic sons of Boodha Gohani revived hostilities, and were so far successful 
as to depose Chuudrukant, and place upon the throne Poorundur Singhu, 
who was the great grandson of Raja Rajeshwur Singhu, whose history has 
been already given. 

“ Chundrukant however was soon re-established in his kingdom by an army 
which the Burman king sent to his assistance ; and Poorundur, flying to Cal- 
cutta, implored the aid of the British Government, but nothing was done. 
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riie king of Ava soon found reason to disregard the claims of Chundrukant, 
and show favour to another, whose cause was pleaded with irresistible power. 
The woman who had been sent to him by the raja of Assam, and who had 
now acquired a dominion over his heart, obtained the royal aid on behalf of 
her brother, and Chundrukant was accordingly removed to make way for the 
new prince, whose name was Yogeshwur Singhu. He held the nominal rule 
while the government was actually conducted by the Burmese. Circumstances 
soon turned to the prejudice of Yogeshwur, A war breaking out in Miinipoor, 
Hairumbu, and Rangoon, between the Burmese and the British nation, the 
latter, about the Christian year 1824, drove the former from Assam, and took 
possession of the country. The details of these transactions, which appeared 
in the Calcutta newspapers, our author thinks, render any account from his 
pen unnecessary. Yogeshwur, as the author relates, was allowed to live at a 
place called Yogeeghopha, to the north-east of Rungpoor, where he died in 
about a year after. Chundrukant is now residing at a place called Kaliyavur, 
and su])ports himself on a monthly pension of 300 rupees, allowed him by the 
British Government : and Poorundur has taken up his abode at Gooyahatce, 
where he lives upon the wealth of his ancestors. 

“ Here our author ends his history, and here I must conclude with observing, 
that all things considered, the work docs credit to its author. The zeal he 
has manifested, the labour he has' undergone, and the pecuniary interest he 
has sacrificed in the publication of this book, surely entitle him to much 
praise.” 


UNTRANSLATED FRENCH. 

TO TIIF KDITOR. 

Sir : I was thunderstruck on reading in your last number an article (Mr. Thoms’ De- 
fence of Drv Morrison) abounding in untranslated French : afterthe earnest remonstrance 
against this practice, in other periodicals, which you inserted in your June number, 
this does indeed appear a most singular proceeding. In that letter 1 had tiie pleasure of 
stating, with well-deserved praise, that there were two literary periodicals which, to 
their honour, made it a point that all their articles should be intelligible to their 
readers i-^iheAmtic Journal and the Weslminsler Review, By a singular fatality, botli 
have this month renounced this claim to support. 

No one, however, wlio, like myself, is a constant and attentive reader of the Asiatic 
Journal^ can hclicve otherwise than that this departure from long-acknowledged princi- 
ples is'a mere oversight, the origin of which is to be attributed to tlie hurry in which a 
work collected from so many, and widely dispersed materials, must he got to press. 
Such being no doubt the case, it is perhaps a work of supererogation, which I am now 
taking upon myself to request, in the name of a numerous body of your readers, that a 
translation of tlie French passages printed in your last, be inserted as soon as conve- 
nient ; at all events, before the end of your present volume. 

Unluckily, negligence on this subject, or perhaps something worse, is but too justly 
chargeable upon all our distinguished Chinese scholars. Dr. Morrison, in his Dic- 
tionary ; Sir Geo. Staunton, in his “ Notes” and “ Laws and Mr. Davis, in his ** Mis- 
cellaneous Remarks,” shew a strange and perverse desire to pull in, Iiead and shoulders, 
where and W'hcnever they can, scraps from French authors upon China. The use of 
this it would be difficult to divine ; and were the same practice, of perpetually quoting 
in the original, to be universally followed, the damage to the world of letters would 
be irreparable. On exactly the same principle as these gentlemen proceed, English 
works might be written on China of which they would not be able to comprehend a 
word.->I am Sir yours, &c. 

Jw/y Mthy 1830. 


A. C. C. 
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Revenues of Reno a r.. 

1026-27. 


Mint or Coinage Duties and Profits ... C. Rs. 3,2.9,950 


Post Office 8,48,815 

Stamp Duties 21,96,076 

Judicial Fees, Fines, and Licenses 8,22,759 

Customs in Bengal, Baliar, and Orissa 33,09,702 

Land and Saycr Revenues in do., do., do. ...3,78,47,169 
Benares Customs, Judicial Fdt;s, Ac 78,47,837 


Ceded Provinces in Oude (1801), Reve. > 

nucs, Customs, &c y 

Conquered Provinces (1803-4) do. do 

Ceded Territory on Nerlniddah, Revenue, 

Tributes, &c 

Territory ceded by Burmese, Revenues, &c. 

Contribution from Ava by Treaty 

Bhurtpore, on account of War Charges... 
Sindliia, balance on account of Auxiliary 1 
Horse J 


1,95,85,377 

2,33,35,437 

59,64,994 

7,07,358 

55,31,387 


Sale of Salt 


.2,17,3.3,450 


— Opium . 
Marine Receipts 


,1,71,5.3,079 
, 3,61,498 


1827-28. 

1828-29. 
per Estimate. 

.3,21,767 

1,97,200 

9,18,.327 

9,10,6ai 

23,85,459 

25,05,600 

8,54,411 

8,93,200 

36,73, .949 

34,80,000 

3,86,22,576 

77,85,324 

3,85,3.9,200 

1,81,35,6241 

4,94,45,000 

2,.39,81,04o3 

50,82,937 

6.3,64,920 

8,74,869 

7,67,920 

18,60,103 

20,88,000 

— 

9,28,000 

— 

16,12,400 

2,38,22,772 

2,25,04,000 

2,05,16,209 

1,80,49,600 

3,84,8.99 

4,15,280 


Total Revenues C.Ils, 14,75,70,888 14,92,19,826 14,86,96,920 

Deduct Charges 11,89,1.9,357 11,77,46,256 10,52,59,142 

Net Revenue C.Rs. 2,86, 55, .931 3,14,73,570 4,34,37,778 


Revenues of Madras. 

Mint Duties Tags. 11,676 10,8.30 10,857 

Post Office 


Stamp Duties 

Judicial Fees, Fines, Ac 

Farms and Licenses of ancient Possessions . 

Customs of ditto 

Land Revenues of ditto «... 

Carnatic Revenues and Customs 

Taiijorc ditto ditto 

Ceded and Conquered Provinces ditto ditto . 

Countries ceded by Nizam ditto ditto 

Sale of Salt 

Mysore, Travancorc, and Cochin Subsidies 

Marine Receipts 

Government. Bank Profits, 1805 to 1826-27 

Total Revenues 

Deduct (Charges ... 

Net Revenue . 


7.3,759 

60,109 

80,000 

1,42,268 

1,40,652 

1,40,8.97 

34,972 

34,612 

35,529 

2,25,780 

2,25,980 

2,42,627 

4,46,765 

4,46,562 

4,87,610 

22,32,723 

21,15,913 

21,89,251 

.33,76,720 

35,10,855 

35,90,120 

11,25,122 

9,86,680 

11,94,829 

27,44,03.3 

29,46,169 

28,95,138 

15,86,201 

14,60,923 

15,42,948 

4,03,110 

3,87,011 

4,17,317 

9,80,889 

9,80,889 

9,80,889 

19,619 

19,507 

19,.971 

15,50,566 

22,904 

25,052 


Pags. 1,49,54,203 
.... 1,3.9,81,404 


1,3.3,69,596 


.Pags, 13,72,799 


1,. 38, 52, 59.9 
1,31,78,527 

6,74,068 
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ACCOUNTS, 

18.30. 

Charges of Bengal. 




ia20-27. 

11127-28. 

IJliO^J). 




per lOstlinate. 

Mint Cliargcs 

.. C.Rs. l,7l,‘2fJI 

3,79,888 

3, 48, (XX) 

Post Oilitv ditto 

«,G4,‘I97 

8,90,749 

8,85,080 

Civil Ksl:il)lisliincnts, &c 

1,G2,18,L>;J.5 

M 0,28,2.'; 1 

88,55,440 

Stain}) Drticc Charges 


8,16,891 

7,19,200 

Jiidieial (.’liarges (ineliidiiig Siiprcinu Court, 



SiiUder and Zillah Courts, and 

Police 



EstahlisliniLMit) in Bengal, Beliar, and 



Oiissa 

C.*), 07, 206 

67,78,773 

66,08,520 

Collection of Customs in ditto. 


6, .'57,940 

6,51,920 

Charges on Revenues of ditto 

68,38,181 

66,4.'5,167 

59,64,720 

Benares Charges 


23,2;l..';93 

23,75,680 

Oude ditto 


.';(),62,226 

.'52,38,151 

Conquered Provinces ditto 


83,68,246 

98,47,646 

Ceded 'JVirltorv ditto 


8,72,988 

9,10,60v) 

'IVrritory ceded by the Burmese ditto .. 


8,29,067 

6,28,720 

Salt Advances and Charges 

Gfi,40yir>0 

80,8.3,223 

75, 86,4 (X) 

Opium ditto ditto 


G.-), 82, 344 

46,19,120 

Milltarv Chaiges 


4,48,42,993 

1,33,40,016 

Gratuity Balia to Troops employed in 

Bur* 



niese War 


9,12,308 

3,48,000 

Portion Deceaii Booty credited in Revenues 





()0,()9,0.’;3 


Buildings and I'ortilications 

.W,d4,97d 

r, 1,84,905 

47,89,099 

Marine Charges 

11,00,37.') 

11,77,I.U 

J. 4, 4 2, 800 

'Jotal Chaiges C.Rs. I1,89,1.VC')7 

11,77, K;, 256 10,52, sO, I 12 


CiiAiicKs OF Madras. 


Mint 

Pags. 47,04 1 

51,016 

51,28.3 

Post Ollicc 

61,727 

7.3,348 

72,571 

Civil Establishments 

♦8,06.4.46 

8,3.3,792 

8,52,622 

Stamp OITice 

23,620 

23, .493 

23,629 

Petty Claims on Carnatic Fund 

26,835 

1,550 

18,571 

Judicial, ancient Possessions 

♦5,73,708 

6,25,535 

6, 1 9,248 

Customs Charges ditto 

68,461 

72,676 

71,244 

Revenue Charges ditto 

•4,67,298 

4,88,893 

4,63,01 3 

Carnatic Revenues and Customs Charges 

1 1,42,578 

12,31,649 

1 1,3.3,29.4 

Tanjore ditto ditto ditto 

4,93,368 

4,66,595 

4,45,190 

Ceded and Conquered Provinces ditto ditto 

6,97,135 

7,48,330 

7,41,342 

Countries Ceded by Ni/am ditto ditto ditto 

2,79,6.47 

3,32,278 

3,03,281 

S<dt Advances and Charges 

76,786 

74,292 

^ 80,025 

Military 

. *85,86,825 

97,43.800 

80,71,965 

Buildings and Fortifications 

. 2,06,905 

2,04,691 

1,, 43, 171 

Marine 

40,001 

46,954 

48,077 

^ Total Charges Pags. 

Deduct Rpveniit* ^ 

1,35,81,404 

1,.50, 18,992 
1,33,69,596 

16,49,396 

1,31,78,527 

Net Charge., 




* Differ from preceding accounts by value of Europe store'i, erroneously included in the charges of 
budget presented 182(>. 

Asia!. Jour. N.S.VoL.2. No.8. 2 R 
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llRVFKirES «)i’ Komhay. 



1826-27. 

1027-20. 

1828-29. 
per Estimate. 

Mint Duties 

.... Its 27,5:78 

48,354 

39,500 

Post Oflicc 


1,11,8.';8 

1,12,3(X) 

Stamp Duties 


45,875 

1,05,(X)0 

Judicial Fees, Fines, &c 

64,016 

63,412 

59,500 

Salt Sales 

1,65,188 

1,77,190 

1,92,8(X) 

Farms and Licenses 


6,39,801 

4,42,700 

Customs of ancient Possessions 


16,01,146 

18,31,850 

Land Revenues of ditto 18,92,3.';4 

Land Revenues, Customs, 8tc. of Provinces 

18,22,819 

19,00,700 

ceded by Guicowar 34,86,873 

Ditto ditto of Provinces ceded by and con- 

34,02,639 

34,00,726 

quered from Mahrattas 

1,47,55,612 

1,45,21,950 

1,56,57,610 

Marine Receipts 


1,63,405 

1,3S,3(X) 

Total Revenues 

. Rs. 2,30,13,182 

2,25,98,449 

2,38,80,986 

Revenufs of Penang, 

SlNGAFOEK,* AND 

Malacca. 


Land Revenues and Customs 

..e.Rs. 5,59,438 

4,50,788 

5,15,674 


Revenues of St. Helena. 

Ilents, Licenses, Tonnage Duty, .£3,94.^ .^,393 2,/)S3 


Geneiial Result of Indian Revenue (exclusive or St. Helena). 

Total Revenues ,€23,383,197 22, S.*;?, 224 23,148,908 

Deduct Charges ttiul Interest 23,197,094 — 21,717,261 


Net Surplus Revenue €l8.?,803 


1,431,617 


* In lfl2(S-27, the Accounts of Sini;apore aiul Malacca embrace only nine months; In 1827-28 an 
182U-20 they embrace the wholeycar. 
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Charges of 

Bombay. 

l»2<i-27 

l«27-2«. 

llBn-29. 
per B'stlmatc. 

Mint 

Us. 32,881 

32,327 

32,220 

Post Odice 

1,71,543 

l,07,53H> 

1,59,400 

Civil Establishment 

45,74,892 

42,20,278 

51,72,406 

Judicial Charges 

9,09,379 

9,17,528# 

9,11,916 

Charges on Customs of ancient Possessions 

2,51,858 

2,27,000 

2,40,013 

Ditto on Revenues of ditto 

Ditto on Revenues, &c. of Provinces coded 

7,18,849 

0,77,390 

7,00,293 

l)y Guicowar 

Ditto on Revenues, &c. of Provinces ceded 

12,92,439 

13,08,176 

11,31,133 

by and conquered from Mahrattas 

51,83,372 

08,99,985 

58,28,911 

Milibiry 

1,93,07,807 

1,82,38,310 

1,64,27,702 

Buildings and Eorti float ions 

13,78,715 

12,71,891 

8,49,000 

JM.irine 

14,55,250 

18,92,105 

17,81,120 



Total Charges 

Deduct Revenues 

.. Us. 3,53,30,985 

3,.')8,53,128 

2,25,98,449 

3,32,10,831 

2,38,80,980 


Net Charge 

.. Rs. 1,23,2.3,803 

1,32,54,079 

93,59,848 


Charges or Penang, 

SjNGArORE, AM) JMaLACCA, 


1 olal Chargcii . 

Deduct Revenues .. 

.. C.Us. 18,04,478 

21,01,972 

4,50,788 

23,20,091 

5,15,071 


Net Cliarge ... 

... C.lls. 13,05,040 

19,51,184 

18,10,117 


Charges 

OF St. Helena. 



Total Charges., 

Deduct Charges 


123,909 

3,398 

115,037 

2,583 


Net Charge .... 


120,571 

113,051 


Genkiial Result of Indian Ciiaroe (lxclu!>ive of St. IIelkva). 

Total (Miargcs £21/118,026 22,012,023 19,703,385 

Add Interust on Debts in India IjTi.OjOGS 1,920,592 2,011,(170 

Total Cliarge £23,197,091 23,932,557 21,717,261 

Deduct Revenues — 22,857,224 . ■ ■ 


Net Surplus Cliargi 


£1,075,333 
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abstract of EAST-INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS, l830^'o,iti/iugi/. 

Hal^'CE of Quick Stock, exhibiting a State of the Company’s Affaius in 
iiEsrECT TO Assets and Deuts in India, at the End or 18‘2T-iiy. 

£. £. 

Tcniloriiil ^fssclSf viz Cash 7,‘27(>,4'17 

Bills, Debts, Stores, Ac 15,881,8:iO 

‘2:1,108,277 

lltrUorial DcblXy viz Bearing Interest 

Not bearing Interest 7,808, ‘205 

47,504,558 


Excess of Debts Tenitoiial ,£‘2 J,00f»,‘2Sl 


Cvinmercial jisxctSj ^<iz, ...Cash 08:1,980 

Debts, Stores, Goods, Ac ‘2,4(12,895 


2, 84(1*, 8:34 

Com mcrmil Debts j viz. ...Not bearing Interest 1()7,44:; 

Excess of Assets Comineicial £‘J,G70,80l 

Total Assets.... £'25,055, 1 1 1 

ToJal Debts 47,(;7‘2,(X>i 

Net Excess of Debt in India £21,71(»,890 


Si'.\iTMLM’ or Bunu and oriiEH Debts owing by the East-India Company in 


India, on the SOtii Apkil 18 ‘ 2 H. 

£. £. 

Bkno A t Tcrrilorialf viz.. .Bearing Interest :35,977,579 

Not bearing Interest 5,58:3,059 

4‘2,510,(;38 

(u/Bwicrda/, viz. Not bearing Interest 159,948 


Total Debt at Bengal £'42,()70,58G 


Madkas TemW/a/, viz... Bearing Interest 2,978,0:32 

Not bearing Interest 912,62(3 


Bombay 


Total Debt at Madras .£8,890,658 


, Territorial, viz.,. Bearing Interest 627,564 

Not bearing Interest 4:32, :38!.) 

1,059,95:3 

CbmBicmVi/, viz. Not bearing Interest 7,495 


Total Debt at Bombay £1,067,448 

Penano Territorial, \\z. Bearing Interest £*2:3,179 

Not bearing Interest 20, 1 :30 


Territorial £47,504,558 

Commercial ... 1(37,44:3 


Total Debt at Penang .£43,809 

Total. 

Bearing Interest... £‘89,606,354 
Not bearing Interest 8,065,617 


Total ...£47,67*2,001 


Total 


.£47,672,001 
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ABSTRACT OF EAST-INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS, ISSO-cw^mwcrf. 
TRADE ACCOUNTS. 

An A(?count ok the Annum. Charges defrayed by the East-India Company 
FOR THK Management of their Trade and Commerce, for Three Years, 


1828-29. 





102fi-27. 

11137-20. 

1820-29. 



IXT Estimate. 


£. 



At Bengal 


181,252 

182,7(i9 

Madras 


23,06’8 

2(),G:}‘1 

Bombay 


12,00;} 

38,:} 17 

Penang 


271 

510 

Canton 


G'ljSGT 

G 1,1 97 


Total ‘ni,40’l i]()I^,7l>7 


An AciOUNT of the Suais reoeived in India ron^ Sai.ks of Import Goods, fur 
Three Years, ending 


At Bcll^al 


21,4G5 

25,5G9 

Madras 

J3,‘)39 

9, GOO 

20,7G*J 

Bombay 


21,7-11 

l;},5()0 

Penang 


1,53G 

— 


Total j£-'70,750 57,;M2 


An Account of the Prime Cost of all Cargoes purchased by the East-India 
Company in India and shipped for Europe, for Two Years, f-ndino 1827 - 28 . 


1027-20. 1027-20. 

£. £. 

At Bengal 1,708,903 2,027,957 

Madras 111,021 190,S1:J 


Bombay, 
Penang . 


Total £1,822,921 2,218,770 


I'lic aforegoing arc Abstracts of tlie Accounts presented to Parliuniciit on 
llie Mill May 18.^0, relative to the Territorial and Cuinmerciul Fiiiances of tlio Com- 
pany IN India. The Home Account are those wbicli follow. 

For Abstracts of last year’* Accounts see Amhc J^mrnati vol. xxviii. pp. 3G-45. 
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ABSTUACT OF EAST-INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS, ISJiO — ctmlinurd. 
HOME ACCOUNT. 

POLITICAL AND 

IIfceipts. 

Bills on Account of Supplies to the Public Service, and Bills £. s, d. 

drawn on Iiuliil /i7,481 14 4 

Unclaimed Prize Money paid into the Company’s Treasury, and 
carried over in conft>rmity to the Act 1 and ti Geo. IV. c. 61, 
ai)plicnble to Lord Clive’s Fund, less Claims allowed thereout 408 1 3 


jt .'17,88!) \5 7 


CO.VMEJiClAL 

(a)>n*ANY’s Goods 11 o 

Cliarges on Private-Trade, warehoused and sold by the Company 106,816 18 3 

Customs on Pi ivate-Trade 1,()!)6 8 3 

Freight oil Private Goods imported and exported 1 (),!)!)!) .3 U 

Interest on the Annuities 3(>,l3‘i6 lo lO 

Owners of Ships, for Advances and Su])])lies Abroad ; and Goods 

short delivered in India and China of outward Consignments... 806 0 0 

Private- Trade Goods sold l,60‘J,0l!2 1 10 

Fee-Funds for the House and ^Varehouses 68,015 13 11 

Widows’ Funds for Olhcers of House and Warehouses, &c 17,.'J58 9 6‘ 

Almshouses at Poplar, and Seamen’s Wages unclaimed 39,944 8 3 

Dividends on Stock standing in the Company’s name ^6,544 9 10 

Interest and Discounts on anticipated Payments 16,875 3 O 

Remittances from North American Colonics, on account of Pro- 
ceeds of Tea sold by Company’s Agents 98,483 12 11 

In Repayment of a Loan made by tlie Company’s Agent to the 

Colonial Government at the Cape 18,203 17 8 

Bills in favour remitted by him 584 7 0 

X'6,373,47l 0 11 


Balance in favour, 1 si May 1829 (exclusive of duty on Tea)... 1,081,563 3 1 

itorinl Receipts ;e.'57,889 J,5 7 1 « 

imcicial ditto 0,973,471 0 1 1 f « 


jf7,5 12,923 19 7 
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ABSTRACT OF EAST-INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS, leao—continwit. 

HOME ACCOUNT. 
r K itniroRiA i. n it a xc it. 

Payments. 

Bim.s of Exchange from India, for Principal and £, s. d. 

Interest of India Debt £877,077 15 31 

For Effects of deceased Officers, and odier Re- > 047,^71 12 11 

mittances G0,*J9n 7 

Passage of Troops and Freiglit of Stores cluirgealile to Il.lNI.’s 
(Jovcrninent, with Balance of Account in respect to 'I'rans- 

aetions in India in 18i21-‘J5 and 1825-28 88, 483 12 7 

Bullion imported — further Charges on importations of 1828-20 8:M 0 0 

Territorial and Political Charges and Advances in England : 

On account of Military, Marine, and oilier Public Stores exported,.. 240,221 1 8 

Military Officers; Pay and Off- reckonings on Furltmgh and lle- 

tirenient 542,252 0 10 

Civil l^stablishmcnfs of India; Absentee Allowances and Payments 

on account of Bengal Annuity Fund 0'2,285 15 9 

Passage of Military, and Supplies to them on tht Voyage 8,257 7 1() 

Political hVeight and Demorage 118,918 0 2 

Carnatic Debts : Interest on Claims adjudicated £111,701 12 24 ii 

Salaries of Commissioners and charges 5,482 18 lOJ 

Tanjorc Debts : Charges and Salaries of Commissioners, and Officers l,r>52 2 10 

Charges on account of Saint Helena 76', 471 18 K 

Ditto Prince of Wales’s Island, Singapore, and Malacca 4,596 4 It) 

Political Charges, Cleneial, and Advances re-payable 474,889 17 ’ 5 

Payments on account of Retiring Pay, 8tc. of King’s Troops in India 60,000 O 0 

Paymaster Gen. II.M.’s Forces, for Claims accrued against the 

(^ompany in respci t of King’s Troops serving in India . 217,712 5 10 


£2,018,211 9 5 


liUANClf. l\ s. d, 

Customs 718 7 8 

Freight and Demorage 667,785 0 2 

Gooils for Sale and Use, exported and to be exported 476,253 5 9 

Commanders* Certificates and Bills of Exchange from China and 

Cape 150,207 14 1 

Charges General 418,508 7 7 

Interest on Bond Debt 114,972 3 2 

Dividends on Stock 630,701 5 0 

Private-Trade 1,622,772 6 7 

Almshouses at Poplar 22,971 8 1 

Fee- Funds for the House and Warehouses 77,615 2 9 

Widows* Funds for Officers of the House and Warehouses, and for 
Elders, Extra Clerks, &c. employed in the House and Ware- 
houses 14,454 3 11 

Unclaimed Prize-Money applicable to Poplar Fund. — Claims 

allowed thereout 14 5 5 

Trustees of the Dcccan Booty, further Charges in respect of Bullion 

Remittances from the Prize Funds, arriveil in 182S-29 427 O 0 


£4,198,101 10 3 


Territorial Payments £3,018,211 5) 5 

Commercial ditto 4,198,401 10 3 

7,216,612 19 8 

Balance in favour 1st May 1830 (exclusive of Duty on Tea)... 296,310 19 11 


£7,512,923 19 7 
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ABSTRACT OF EAST-INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS, 1830— cotmirnfrf. 

Statement of the Company's Bond and Simple Contract Debts ; the State or 

Company in Great Buitain and Afloat 


Debp^. 


POLITICAL AND 


£, 

To Bills of Exch^)llgc unpaid, from India and St. ITelemi, drawn on 

l*oIitir:il and Territorial Account 637,9^2 

Warrants passed the Court unpaid 

Amount owing for Territorial Exports 53,3f>8 

Unclaimed Prize-Money applicable to Lord Clive's Fund, bearing in- 
terest at 5 per cent, per annum G8,()93 

The Territorial Branch, for Territorial and Political Payments made 

in England, between 1st May 1814 and 1st May 1830 *10,G02,1‘24 

II.M.'s Government, due per Estimate on account Pay Office .and 

other Demands 439,G78 


£11,854,287 


COMMERCIAL 


To Bills of Exchange, unpaid £9,109 

Customs 2,0G2 

Freight and Demurage 72,400 

Supra- Cargoes' Conimis.sion upon all Goods sold iind unsold 52,950 

Proprietors of Private- Trade upon .all Goods sold 408, G83 

Alinshousos at Poplar (Poplar Fund) 231,303 

Unclaimed Prize-Money, applicable to ditto 3G,G54 

Ditto of which jiippropriation not ascertained 43 

Warriints passed the Court unpaid 29,42G 

What owing for Teas returned by the Buyers, and resold 971 

Dividends on Stock 47,70G 

Interest on Bonds 28,5G7 

Amount owing for Commercial Expoits GG,G73 

Amount owing to Fee and Widows* Funds 2,012 

Amount due to Trustees of Deccan Booty, on Consignments of 

Bullion from the Prize Funds in India 10,7G2 


£1,029,324 


Territorial and Political Debts, brought down £ 1 1 ,854,287 
Ditto Asset ditto 1,074,810 


Territorial Assets deficient £10,779,447 

Commercial Debts, brought down £1,029,324 

Ditto Assets ditto 21,187,639 


Commercial Assets in favour 20,158,345 


Assets in favour 9,378,868 

The Amount of Company’s Home Bond Debt, bearing 

interest at S per cent, per annum .3,780,475 

Ditto ditto not bearing interest 15,417 

3,795,892 


Assets in favour 


£5,582,976 
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ABSTRACT OF EAST-INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS, iSOO^onti»u0J. 

Cash kemaikino in their TuFASiriiY, Axn other Efffc’ts appertaining to the 
OuTWARHS, ON THE 1 ST MaY 1830. 

TERU ITOlilAT. nUANCII. 

Assets. 


By Exports of Military Stores, Ac. shipped in Season 1829-30, with 

Amount remaining un'^hipped 1st May 1830 445,554 

Cargoes from Englaml of Season 1828-29, not arrived in India, Ac. 

at the close of Ollici.il Year 1828-29 359,598 

What owing fiom sundry Persons, for Advances re-payahlc in England 13,2(X) 
Bills of Exchange drawn on II.M.’s Governinent, for Supplies in India 25,823 

Value of Carnatic Stock belonging to the Company 49,192 

Value of College at Haileyhiiry, and Military Seminary at Addiscombe 177,200 
Balances in bauds of Olliccrs of the House, &c 4,2-13 


£1,074,810 


BRANCH. 

By what due from Public to the Company— Annuities engrafted on the 3 

per cents, reduced £ 1 ,207 ,560 

Cash, its balance on 1st May 1830 296,310 

Amount of Goods sold, not p;ud for 803,221 

Value of Goods in England, unsold 4,653,0-10 

Cargoes from England of 1828-29, not arrived in India and China 

at Close ofOfficial Year 1828-29 522,407 

Exports shipped in Season 1829-30, with Amount unshipped 1st May 

1830 671,690 

Impress paid Owners of Ships not arrived in England 102,050 

Value of Vessels, exclusive of those stationed abroad 211,481 

Value of the East-lndia House and Warehouses 1,294,768 

What owing from sundry Persons for Advances repayable in England .. 6,495 

Balances in hands of Olliccrs of House and Warehouse-keepers 5,810 

The Territorial Branch, for 'IViritorial and Political Payments made in 

England between 1st May 1814 and 1st May 1830 ♦lO, 602, 124 

Stock in Public Funds, standing in Company's name 810,713 


£21,187,669 


* Mrmormula: 

This Balance is subject to reduction, by the Amount of the Advances made in India 
from the Territorial Branch to the Commercial Branch, in the Indian Oflicial Years 
1828-29 and 1829-30 ; the Ilocumcnts, whereby the Amount of these Advances is to be 
ascertained, have not as yet been received from India, but which, it is estimated, may 
amount to £‘6,561,220; which will leave a Balance due to the Commerce, of £4,040,904 
including interest. 

The respective Balance of the Political and Commercial Branches, as exhibited in 
this Account, will be likewise subject to Adjustment, from the same cause. 

In the period from 1st May 1804 to 1st May 1830, there has also been advanced or 
set apart from the Surplus Commercial Promts in England, the sum of £4,998,798 
towards the liquidation of Indian Territorial Debt, which being a payment under the 
4th head of Appropriation of tlie 57th Section of the 53d Geo. 3d, is not held to con- 
stitute a claim upon the Territorial Department for re-payment, upon ilie principle ob • 
served in respect to other Territorial Advances. 

The Home Bond Debt is stated without specific application to either branch of th^ 
Company’s Affairs, it not being determined to what extent the Debt had its origin fvoni 
political causes. 

AstaiJour. N.S.Vol.2. No. 8. 2 S 
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OV THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON THE AFFAIRS OF 
THE EAST-INDIA COMPANY. 

Till:’. Scleol, Cominiltce appointed by the ITousc of Commons to incpiire 
ink) the present slate of the Easl-lndia (‘ompany’s uRairs, and into tlic 
iiade 1)pt\vcen (heat Britain, the East-lndie.s, and C'hina, !ia\in»- closed 
that part of the inquiry rolatinjif to the (liina trade, have made a report 
upon that part of the siibjcet, whieh has ju.sl been printed. 

This report oeeupios twenty-two pa»'es, eontainin|»‘ a suminary of the 
evidence Ijefore the Cominillcc on the China trade, classed under the fol- 
low inj;’ heads • 

“ The disposition of the Chinese in respect to foreign trade, and the mode 
in which their transactions with foreigners arc conducted at C’anton ; 

“ The state of the British trade with China, particnhirly of that in tea; 

“ The mode in which the Company’s sales of tea in England are eoniluctcd, 
and the elVocts of the laws whiLli regulate the trade in that article upon the 
Company and upon the piihlie rt s()ectivel y ; 

“ The trade of the Americans and of other foreigners with Chinn ; and 

“ The cflects expected from the abolition of the Company’s exclusive privi- 
ieges.” 

“ Multifarious as arc the topics referred to in tlie evidence,” thcConiniiltec 
add, “they may all be comprised under one or other of these divi.sions; 
while hy a(h)pting this simple arrangement, your Committee hope to bring be- 
fore the llonsc, without troubling it with unnecessary details, a dear anil com- 
prehensive sinnmary of the inibrniatioii they have obtained, abstaining from 
the expression of any ()[)inion.” 

As the (ajiinnilleo stiidKJiislv eonfme tlieir repmt to a dry summary of the 
cMdenee, which our leaders have befoio ihem, m a veiy eoneenl rated, 
ihough failliful, digosi in monllily poilions, we think it inexpedimit to make 
eopioii-.. extracts from this ivjiort, w Inch is as fair as it is able. We subjoin 
merely the concluding division, on "‘the elfeets expected from the ahohtiou 
of llio Company’s exclusive privileges.” 

The o|)cniiig of the trade between Great Britain and China would not, it 
is thought, cause any alteration in the policy of the Chinese government 
towards foreigncr.s, unless the revenue should fall off from an increase of 
smuggling by free traders, or utdess there siiould he from private disputes 
more frcipient collision.s between Europeans and Chinese, In either of these 
contingencies, apprchciidoiis are entertained that the trade might be entirely 
interdicted. But, on the other hand, it is saiil that such a fatal result would 
be averted, either by the sense wliidi the Chinese government entertains of 
ihc value ot the trade, or by the influence of the population of Canton, and of 
the tea districts, whieh are deeply interested in its eontimiaiice. If the trade 
were interdicted, tea, it is thought, might be brought to Sincaporc, and other 
places accessible to the British traders, in Chinese junks ; but such a com- 
merce is stated to be contrary at present to the laws of China ; and much 
doubt is felt whether, by the means of such insecure vessels as the junks are 
represented to be, tea could be obtained in suffic ient quantities for the English 
market. 

It is said that the interest of the Hong merchants, in a pecuniary point of view, 
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would be promoted by an open trade, as an increase in the number of pur- 
chasers of tea would afford an opportunity for eommaiuling high prices. In 
spite, however, ofsuch expected advantage, the Hong merchants, from an ap- 
prehension of increased lisk ami responsibility, arc represented to be against 
an\' change. On the other hand, it is stateil that the Americans and other 
foreigners, dealing freely as private traders, have not experienced any com- 
bination against them on the part of the Hong merchants. 

In order to derive advantage from :i free trade between Great Britain and 
China, it would be necessary, as some think, that the monopoly of the Hong 
merchants should cease, and that a commercial treaty, upon mutually liberal 
princijdcs, should be formed between the two countries. It is, however, appre- 
hended that the Chinese would not be induced to enter into such a treaty bv 
any other than coercive means, and these it is fancied might be easily and 
successfully used. 

Many of the witnesses arc strongJ|; impressed with the belief, that a very large 
increase in the consumption of British manufactures would be the conse(|neiuc 
of opening the trade. Private merchants, they say, can push a commerce much 
better than a company ; and new wants and desires would be created by the 
never-ceasing efforts of individual enterprise and speculation. 'I’licse witnesses 
refer, not only to the fact of the Americans having of late made cxjiorts of 
British mamifiictnrcs to China, but they also refer to tlic result of opening the 
trade with India, followed as that measure unquestionably was by an immense 
increase in the exports from this countr3% 

In opposition to these views, it is said that the small proportion of the 
Amciicati exports of British manufactures, relatively with bullion, coupled 
with the fact, that the officers of the Company’s slii|)s, having no freiglit topav, 
have not increased their exports, ought to he considered as a proof that the 
consumption has not, as yet, been found susceptible of any material augmen- 
tation. It is further stated, that a formidable obstacle to the growth of a 
profitable export trade from Great Britain to China, arises from the ohligJition 
under which India is placed of annually ejecting a large rciniitaiicc to Kuglnnd, 
and which remittance is now advantageously made by the Company througli 
the medium of Chinese produce. It is likewise observed, that the extended 
use of British manufactures in India has been promoted hy fiscal regulations, 
which the British Government had the power there to make; hut which it 
could not effect in China. 

With respect to the price of tea, it is thought that the first effect of an in- 
creased demand in China, consequent upon the opening of the trade, would 
he materially to raise the price there; though indeed this effect (unless the 
Hong should be enabled to dictate prices) might be expected gradually to 
subside. 

It is said that the charges of bringing the tea to England and selling it, 
would be much less in a free trade than they are at present, and there- 
fore that tea would he afforded to the consumer at a lower rate. In answer to 
this it is remarked, that most of the Company’s charges are controlled hy law ; 
that these might be reduced if the law were altered : and that what the Com- 
pany get in shape of profit is necessary, with the obligations imposed upon 
them, to enable them to administer the government of India. According to 
this view, whatever the consumer of tea might gain by a reduction of the rate 
of profit to the importer, would either be at a sacrifice to India, not now in a 
situation to bear it, or must he made up hy ihc people of England ; besides 
which it has been ohbcrved, that the ability of the private traders to furnish 
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tea cheaper than the Company, would depend upon the effect which an open 
trade might have upon prices at Canton. 

One great arivantage expected to result from an open trade with China, is 
the facility which it would give to private merchants to effect returns from 
India, in which great difficulty is now experienced. It is said that the Com- 
pany partake largely of this inconvenience, and that owing to the pressure of 
the demand for the government remittances, it has become necessary to make 
the China trade a principal channel of effecting them. Deprived of this 
channel, India would be obliged to remit through the private trade, by which 
(should remittances to so large an amount be practicable) a loss would be sus- 
tained equal to the difference between the rupee valued at the board’s rates, 
and at the current exchange. 

If the trade were opened, the Company would still possess the power of 
trading with China ; and it is thought by some tiiat their capital and influence 
might enable them to trade more successfully than private merchants. But it 
is said that this competition might he mutually injurious, without the coiinti^f’s 
being benefited by an extension of her commerce ; and that the Company’s 
profits, if they had competitors, would be so rcduccil as to prevent them from 
ministering to the financial aid of the Indian territory. 

When we liavo duly considered the vast mass of addiliomil informahon 
which lias boon collected upon this important question, oiu* rentiers slmll 
have the benefit of our opinion, such as it is. 


CONDITION OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 

MINUTE OK THE I.ATE Rill THOMAS MUNRO, DATED ID ST DJ’Cl.MBEU 1824.’^^ 

I. Aitek having been long employed in public affairs in this country, it is 
natural that I should be desirous of expressing my sentiments upon the system 
by which they are conducted. I have accordingly often wished to have given 
some account of the principal branches of our internal administration, and to 
have pointed out, as far as I was able, their defects, and the means by which 
they might be remedied ; but I have been obliged to abandon this design, be- 
cause the execution of it would require a laborious investigation of many docu- 
ments, and a leisure which I cannot command. It is not therefore my inten- 
tion to enter into minute details where they can be avoided, but rather to 
explain in general terms what is the condition of the people and the country, 
and how it may be improved. I do not expect that my remarks will contain 
much information. Their object is chiefly to shew that we possess very little; 
to recommend our going on with patience and perseverance in acquiring 
more ; and to inculcate the necessity of our avoiding every attempt to form 
any permanent system whatever, in the present very defective state of our 
knowledge. 

S. Weave now masters of a very extensive empire, and wc should endeavour 
to secure and improve it by a good internal administration. Our experience is 
too short to judge what rules are best calculated for this purpose. It is only 

• This document, which has just liecn print cd by order of Parliament, and winch is not mentioned 
in Mr. Gleig’s Life of Sir Thomas, contains such an important mass of information, tluit we pnblisli it 
without retrenchment. It was recorded only two years and a half prior to his death. It is i>rcfarcd by 
the following note : The paper which is subjoined was written last year, with llie intention of placing 
It on record before I should leave this country. As it contains hardly any thing that I h.uc not already 
stated In some other dot ument, and as it w not likely that I shall write any morcupon the points to whit h 
M relates, there seems to be no tause why it should not be recorded without further delay ."--.'list Dec 18*24. 
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Coiuliiiun of Sonthet H India. 

ivithin the lust thirty years that wc have here begun to nccjiiire any practical 
knowledge; a longer period must probably elapse before we can ascertain what 
is best. Snell a period is as nothing in the existence of a people; but wc act 
as if this were as limited as the life of an individual. Wc proceed, in a 
country of which we know little or notliing, as if wc knew every thing, and as 
if every thing must be done now, and nothing could be done hereafter. Wc 
feel our ignorance of Indian revenue, and the diflicullies arising from it; and 
instead of seeking to remedy it by accpilring more knowledge, we endeavour 
to get rid of the diiTiciilty, by precipitately making permanent settlements, 
w'hich relieve us from the troublesome task of iiiiniite or accurate investiga- 
tion, and wliich are better adaptcil to perpetuate our ignorance than to protect 
the people. We must not be led away by fanciful theories founded on Euro- 
pean models, which will inevitably end in disappointment. We must not too 
hastily declare any rights permanent, lest we give to one class wliat belongs to 
another, Wc must proceed patiently ; and as our knowledge of the manners 
and customs of the people, and the nature and resources ()f the country, 
increases, frame gradually, from the existing institutions, such a system as 
may advance the prosperity of the country, and he satisfactory to the pco|)lc> 
The knowledge most necessary for that end is that of the lamled property and 
its assessment ; for the land is not only the great source of the public revenue, 
but oil its fair and moderate assessment depend the comfort and happiness of 
the people. 

3. Opinions respecting the ancient state of landed property in India, arc 
various, in consecjucnce of our ignorance of it. The knowledge of it is how- 
ever only iiscfiil in so far as it may serve to throw light on its present state, and 
to aid us ill fintling the way for improving it. Ilicrc is no reason to suppose 
that ju-ivatc lauded property ever, at any one time, existed upon the same 
footing over the greater part of India. From Piilicat to Ganjam, in the ceded 
districts, the Baramahl and C^oimbatore, it seems to have been always, as now, 
little known, except as cnam from the sovereign. Along the Malabar coast, 
and above the Western Ghauts, from Soiidah to Wynaud, it seems to have 
existed from a remote period as now almost universally; and in the Carnatic, 
Tanjore, and Madura. In all these provinces it is important to recollect, that 
when they first fell under the British dominion, the land, whether private pro- 
perty or circar, was held in small portions by a great body of petty owners im- 
mediately of the prince, the Poligars of the south. The modern Zemindars of 
the Northern Circars, whom the Company allowed to retain the districts 
which they had rented or managed under their native sovereign, and the old hill 
rajahs of that country, form no exception, ns they were in fact petty princes, in 
whose districts the land was in the hands of small occupants, as in those of the 
Circar. Unless we know in what manner the land of a ])rovincc is occupied, 
we can form no just opinion as to how its internal administration should be re- 
gulated. In the Carnatic ami the southern provinces, where theaniras or pri- 
vatc landed property, as described by Mr. Ellis, prevails, the land, as in other 
provinces, is distributed in small [iroperties of from five to ten acres to one or 
two thousand acres. It may be proper to inquire a little into the Mccrassee 
system of the Carnatic, in order to ascertain whether it possesses any such in- 
hcrent advantages as should render it desirable to uphold the common tenure 
where it still exists, or whether the change of common into separate tenure, 
which has been going on from a period beyond our knowledge, is not rather an 
improvement which ought to be encouraged. 

4. Tlie Board of Revenue seem to have consideicd the Mcerassadars of the 
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village as the persons to whoni the lands of the village were granted on its ori- 
ginal settlement. Tliry say that on the original establishment of every Tamid 
village, the hcrcilitary right to all the lands was vested in all the occupants. 
They speak of this original settlement as a thing that was perfectly certain. 
Blit all this is assumed without the least proof, and is altogether incredible. 
I’he account given by Mr. Ellis* is not more satisfactory. lie supposes that 
the Carnatic was chiefly a forest, until Adawla Chuckraweti, sovereign of Ca- 
nara, whose capital was Banawassi, settled three hundred thousand colonists^ 
of whom one-fifth were Vcllallcrs, in Tonduniandaliiin. This is evidently 
fabulous. No prince ever planted such a colony : no country could have sup- 
plied the drain. The number of dcatlis from casualties in such an undertaking 
would have been as great as that of the surviving colonists. New settlers 
brought from Canara and Banawassi would die very fast in the Carnatic, even 
now, when it is cleared. We arc not told how three hundred thousand colo- 
nists were to maintain themselves among jungles to be cleared away, when we 
know that, even at this day, such a population could not be maintained without 
the aid of numerous tanks and water-courses for the cultivation of the lands, 
which would be otherwise very unproductive. It is much more likely that the 
mecrassec tenure, with all its incidents, as described by Mr. Ellis, was the 
gradual growth of a country long peopled and cultivated, than that it was cre- 
ated at once l)y a grant to a particular tribe of Hindoo cultivators, Vellallcrs, on 
their first settling in Arcot, and that province was then an uncultivated forest. 
It probably originated in local circumstances, and perhaps more in the great 
nmiiber of tanks and water-courses constructed at the |)iiblic expense than in 
any other. As the Circar could he reimbursed for the expenditure upon these 
works only by the regular cultivation of the lands for which he had provided 
water, he might have thought it advisable to grant the occu|)ants certain privi- 
leges, to enable them to keep up the cultivation as high as possible. A mo- 
derate rent and a hereditary right in the soil were two of the most obvious 
means of effecting this ohj<?ct. The joint or Somadaycm tenure, by which all 
the Mecrassadars hold all the lands of the village in common, interchangeable 
at stated periods, probably arose out of the same view of keeping up the culti- 
vation ; for as in unfavourable seasons a portion of the lands could not be fully 
watered, it is evident that the Mecrassadars who held this land, unless there 
were a periodical interchange, would be worse off and less able than the others 
to pay their rent regularly. 

5, The groat distinction between the wet lands of Malabar and Arcot is, 
that in Malabar the cultivation of them depends entirely on the falling ruins, 
while in Arcot it depends chiefly on tanks and other artificial sources of irriga- 
tion, constructed at the expense of government. In Malabar, the cultivator of 
wet lands is not at all dependent on the aid of government : in Arcot he can 
do nothing without it. In Malabar, therefore, the cidtivutor trusts to the 
seasons and to his own industry for success, and he can with confidence ven- 
ture to employ all his savings in the improvement of his land. As government 
furnishes him with no water, and bears no share of the expense of the improve- 
ments, it had no fair claim to any additional rent on account of it, and has in 
fact not made it to any great extent, and hence has been enabled to render his 
land a valuable private |)ropcrty, saleable at all times, and transferable at will. 
In Arcot, the nature of nicerassce is hereditary landed property, is very dif- 
ferent, and is much less perfect ; because, being dependent on the government 
for its supply of water, and being in fact held in partnership with the govern- 

♦ Mr. Uq»ort, Appcivli.x, page n. 
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nieiit, It docs not hold out the same hiducenient to undertake improvement, 
and hence the land in general is but indifferently cultivated, and though it is 
iiominnlly saleable, it will seldom fetch any price in the market. In Malabar, 
where the falling rain during five or six inontiiri supplies all the water of culti« 
vation, the proprietor can Jay out his iiione}' with safety on his laud ; for he 
knows that he cannot he disappointed while the order of the seasons continues 
as it is. But in Arcot the proprietor has no such certainty ; he is not even 
sure that he can keep his lands in their present condition ; for unless govern- 
ment keep the tanks in rejiair this cannot be done. It may often happen that 
be cannot improve without a larger supply of water, and that this cannot be 
obtained without enlarging the tank or watercourse, which government may 
think too expensive ; and it may sometimes happen that the bursting of the 
tank may render Iiis land for ever unfit for cultivation, heeausc the lank may he 
allowed to go to decay, from its being found that the revemie of all the 
land watered by it would not defray the expense of repairing it. There are 
tanks in the country whose lands would not yield live or even four per cent, of 
the necessary repairs. The native chiefs were fund of building tanks, as good 
works, or as the means of transmitting their names to posterity ; and as they 
frccpicntly erected them at an expense far beyond what the land could >ield 
any adequate return for, when they w'crc broken down by Hoods llicir suc- 
cessors did not always think it advisable to repair them, and hence the land 
formerly watered by them was necessarily either left waste or cultivated with 
dry grain, not yielding more than from onc-fifth to one-tenth of the rice 
cro|). Ill many parts of Arcot the soil is so poor and sandy that it will not pay 
the expense of cultivation unless it he watered. It is evident, therefore, that 
when government provides the water, which is the principal part of the cx- 
pciice of cultivation, it becomes a partner with the owner, and has a claim 
upon him for a fair return for this cx|)cnsc, and that he can never have the 
same share of the produce as the owner of rice land in Malabar, who hears 
liimsclf the whole expense of cultivation. From these causes it liap[)cus that 
in Arcot, and still more in districts where the soil is richer, that the most sub- 
stantial ryots are found engaged, not in the cultivation of the wet land, where 
government supplies the water, hut in that of the dry, where they can improve 
without the aid of government, and derive the exclusive benefit of every im- 
provement. 

G. It has been maintained by some,* that in Arcot and other Tamil 
countries the Mecrassadar of wet land is hound to pay rent only for what 
he does cultivate; that if he leave it all uncultivated, government have 
no demand upon him for rent; and that if government send another person to 
cultivate this land, the Mecrassadar has a right to exact from this person the 
landlord’s share or rent. If such u right existed any where, we might have 
expected to find it in Malabar and Canara, where private landed property is 
more perfect than in Arcot, and where government hear no part of the expense 
of cultivation. But in those provinces there is no such right, and the landlord 
is liable for the whole fixed rent of his laud, whether he cultivate or not ; and 
if he fail to pay the rent, his property is liable to distraint, and his land to be 
sold. There does not seem to be any proof of the existence of such a right 
in Arcot. The belief of it appears to have arisen from confounding the tenant 
of the Mecrassadar with that of the government. The Mecrassadar may un- 
doubtedly make such terms us he pleases with his own tenant; hut when he 
can neither cultivate the land himself nor find a tenant, and government [iro- 
* Mr. Ellis’s Report, Question Sil. 
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vide one, he has no claim for rent upon this tenant of government. It may at 
first sight appear to be hard, that he should not be entitled to rent from his own 
land ; but it is to be recollected, that he has failed to pay the public assess- 
ment, and that in such eases the land of the proprietor is in other countries as 
well as in this liable to sale, and that the Meerassadar has still the privilege, 
for a long though not clearly defined term of years, of recovering his land from 
the government tenant, on consenting to pay the rent. The right of the 
Meerassadar to derive a rent from land for which he neither pays the public 
revenue nor finds a tenant, is certainly not acknowledged now, and probably 
never was so at any former time. Government, by the construction of tanks 
and watercourses in Areot, supply the water, wbicli is the chief article in 
the expense of wet cultivation, and has a right to see that the lands, on 
account of which it has incurred so heavy a charge, arc not vvithoiit necessity 
left uncultivated, or exempted from their share of the |)iiblic burdens. In 
many parts of Areot, as has already been remarked, the soil is so poor, that 
previously to its being watered and converted into rice land it would not have 
dcfrn\cd the expense of cultivation, and must liave lain waste. In gcncrah 
the produce of wet is to that of dry land as five to one at least. If therefore 
we suppose that certain Mecrassadars possessed a j)icce of land which under 
dry cultivation yielded two thousand rupees of annual revenue to government, 
it would, after being converted into wet or rice land, yield ten thousand rupees ; 
blit the tank which would be required in order to supply the w'atcr would pro- 
bably cost government a lac of rupees. The additional revenue, therefore, 
which the government would derive from this work, would be eight thousand 
rupees per annum, which making allowance for occasional repairs, would not 
be more tliaii live or six per cent, for its money ; and. it would bo much less if 
we suppose that tlic Mcerassadars, when they did not choose to cultivate, were 
not liable for the revenue. It is therefore reasonable to conclude that govern- 
ment, where it sunk so large a capital, would expect an adequate return ; and 
as this could only be obtained by the regular payment of the revenue, it would 
not grant to the Mcerassadars a privilege which would defeat this object, but 
would follow the custom which we find at present established, of transferring 
the land to other tenants when they failetl to pay the rent. If the Mccrassa- 
dars, without cultivating themselves or finding tenants to cultivate, had been 
allowed to levy from the government tenants a swarny hhogum, or landlord’s 
share, of ten to fifteen per cent., they would, without any liability for public 
revenue, and without any expense, have derived, by means of a tank constructed 
at the sole charge of government, an income from the land four or five times 
greater than before. No private jicrson would make a tank on such terms ; 
and, while there is no proof to the contrary, we cannot suppose that any go- 
vernment wovild have done so either. 

7. It appears from the reports regarding the Poonah territories,^ that the 
Meerassadar of the Deccan, where mceras exist, is answerable for the revenue, 
whether the land be cultivated or fallow ; that if he decline to cultivate of'pay 
his rent, he may be compelled to give in a written deed of renunciation ; that 
the right of government to dispose of the land after the long absence of the 
Meerassadar is not disputed ; that the Meerassadar gets back his land when 
his absence has not been long, and when it has been given in temporary lease 
to another person, but not after a long absence, and its having Keen granted in 
meeras to another ; and that though he is supposed to have a right, even for 
a century, to reclaim his land, usage does not allow so long a period. These 

• Mr. Chaplin’8 Report, 20th Aug. 1022, paras. 114 to 119. 
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rules differ verjr little from those of Malabar and .Canara respecting priyate 
landed property ; and if ever it was the custom to exempt the Meerassadat of 
Arcot from rent when he left his land uncultivated, it was a custom different 
both from that of other provinces and from that which has long prevailed in 
Arcot itself. There is one case, and a very common one, in Arcot, in which 
no demand can be, made upon the Mcerassadar when the land is left uncul- 
tivated: it is when it cannot be cultivated in consequence of a want of 
water. 

8. The waste in Meeras villages in Arcot is supposed by Mr. Ellis to belong 
to the Meerassadars jointly ; and he supports his opinion by documents, 
shewing that when a Mecrassadar sells his cultivated lands, he transfers by the 
same deed to the purchaser his right in the produce of the waste, the quarries, 
mines, fisheries, &c. within the limits of the village. But this appears to be a 
mere technical form, which can give no actual proprietary right in the waste. 
It is used in villages where there is no waste as well as where there is, and may 
be used where there is no Meeras. It confers a right, but not the right of 
ownership, to the pasture of the waste lands, and the fishery of the tanks and 
nullahs, in common with the other Mcerassudnrs of the village. The same 
right exists every where. In those parts of the Dcccan where Meeras is un- 
known, the ryots of every village reserve the hslicry and pasture to themselves, 
and drive away the cattle of strangers, and derive just as much benefit from the 
waste as those of Meeras villages. Such a right seems to be a natural one 
every w-here, and it is accordingly assumed by the ryots of every village, without 
its being supposed that any formal grant is necessary for the purpose. Mr. 
Ellis dues not seem to be very decided as to the nature of the property enjoyed 
by the Mcerassadar in waste. lie admits that he cannot break it up without 
the permission of the Circar. lie does not say that he has any specific share 
of it, or that he can sell it alone without the cultivated land, or tbat he can do 
more than sell with his arable his right of common in the waste. The Circar 
from ancient times has every where, even in Arcot as well as in other pro- 
vinces, granted waste in enam free of every rent or claim, public or private, 
and appears in all such grants to have considered the waste as being exclusively 
its own property. It may be objected, that if this were the case it might give 
away the whole waste lands of a village, and injure the inhabitants, by de- 
priving them of their pastures. It certainly might give away the whole; but 
whether the exercise of this right would be injurious to the inhabitants would 
depend on circumstances. If the lands, according to the general custom of the 
country, were left iinincloscd, there would be no injury, as the cattle of the 
village would graze on them whenever the crops were off* the ground. If the 
lands were enclosed the inhabitants would be no worse off than those of many 
other villages whose lands arc entirely cultivated and inclosed, and who are in 
consequence often obliged to send their cattle during the dry season to graze in 
distant jungles, and to incur a trifling cxpciice for the wages of the herdsmen 
and the tax on pasturage. This expence, even where greatest, could never 
have affected the right of the Circar to dispose of the waste, though it might 
probably have induced it to compensate the Mcerassadar inhabitants for their 
loss, by somw reduction in the assessment of their arable lands. It has been 
supposed that |ii Meeras villages in Arcot, in the original compact between the 
Circar and the first settlers, the exclusive use of the waste was secured to those 
settlers; but it has already been shewn that in ail villages, whether Meeras or 
not, the inhabitants reserve to themselves the exclusive use of the waste. But 
this right is good only against strangers, not against the Circar, which possesses, 
AsiatJour, N.S. Vol.2. No.8. 2 T 
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I tliink, by the usage of , the country, the absolute right of disposing of this 
waste as it pleases, in villages which are Meeras as well as in those which are 
not.* In the Deccan, in Meeras villages, the corporation has not the right of 
disposing of unoccupied land, but the Circar has. 

0. All the lands, of, ^cot were at one time held, according tii Mr. Ellis, 
under the joint or spnadayem tenure. This tenure has been much praised by 
sonic revenue authorities, and its breaking up into the separate individual or 
palabhogiun tenure has been regarded as a calamity to the country. The 
happy state of the natives in the joint tenure villages is not supported by the 
fact of most of them having long since adopted the separate tenure. When 
this change took place is not exactly known ; but it was probably the gradual 
work of time, long before the Company's government. It appears in some 
places to have occurred at a very early period ; for in many villages, but espe- 
cially in those “ south of the Coleroon, the Meerassadars, instead of dividing 
“ the cultivated lands periodically, according to the shares held by each, appear^ 
“ after having once divided them in that manner, to have declared the division 
“ pcriiianent.’*f Such a change is the natural course of things, and must 
always prccetic every material improvement, and is only restrained from be- 
coming general, by over-assessment, or by dlihculties regarding water. If one 
part of the lands of a village has advantages over the other in these respects 
the common tenure will he acceptable to the proprietors, by giving to all in their 
turn the benefit of the favoured land ; but where the advantages of the several 
lots of land are nearly equal, the occupants will in general wish to keep their 
own permanently, because no man ever labours with the same spirit to improve 
what he is to share with another, as what he is to retain exclusively for 
himself. The common tenure has existed in many nations, hut usually in tfie 
rude and early stages of agriculture, and has always, I believe, been considered 
as hostile to improvement. I do not know that there is any cause to suppose 
that its effect has not been the same in India as in other countries : for the 
same substantial ryots are seldom found in villages where this tenure exists as 
in those where the individual tenure prevails. The common tenure is well 
suited to a country whose Mcerassadar ryots are poor, and whose government 
looks always to its present wants, and little to futurity; because, as the village 
community is bound to make good all deficiencies of its members, and to cul- 
tivate, and |)ay tlic rent, of all the arable land for which there is water, govern- 
ment by this means draws as much revenue from the country as is possible 
under its then actual condition. 

10. The system of paying in kind a share of the produce as the government 
rent is also well adapted to the same state of things ; because government is 
always sure of obtaining half of the produce, or whatever its share may be, 
from the ryot, whether the crop be scanty or abundant ; and because the ryot 
is also sure of not being called on for rent when the crop has entirely failed, 
and he perhaps unable to pay. Such a system is better calculated to save the 
ryot from being oppressed by demands which he cannot pay, than to enable him 
,to become wealthy. This protection to the ryot from the payment of revenue 
in a season of calamity is the only advantage which appears to belong to the 
system, but it is an advantage which could be necessary only under a rigid 
system, and would not be wanted under a more liberal on^ of assessment. 
The very .existence of such a system, in Arcot and other districts where it is 
most prevalent, is a proof ihat, however light Indian revenue may be in the 
theories of Indian writers, in practice it has always been heavy. Had the 
* Mr. Chanlin’s Report. Para. 114. 1 Board of R€\cmic, 5 Ja« 1810. Para. S 2 . 
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puliKc assessment, as pretended, ever been, as in the books of their sages, 
only a sixth or a fifth, or even only a fourth of the gross produce, the pa3unent 
of' a fixed share in kind, and all the expensive machinery requisite for its su- 
pervision, never could have been wanted. The simple f)Ian of a money assesv- 
laent roighit'' have been at once resorted to, in the full confidence that the 
revenue would every year, in good and had seasons, be easily and punctu- 
ally paid. No person who knows any thing of Indian' revenue can believe 
that the ryot, if his fixed assessment were only a fifth or a fourth of the 
gross produce, would not every year, whether the season were good or bad> 
pay it without difficulty ; and not only do this, hut prosper under it beyond 
what he has ever done at any former period. Had such a moderate assess- 
ment ever been established, it would undoubtedly have been paid in monc}', 
because there would have been no reason for continuing the ex])cnsive pro- 
cess of making collections in kind. It was because the assessment was not 
moderate, that assessments in kind were introduced or continued; fur a 
money rent equivalent to the amount could not have been realized one year 
with another. The Hindoo governments seems to have often wished that land 
should be both a hereditary and a saleable property; but they could not 
bring themselves to adopt the only practicable mode of cficcting it, a low 
assessment. It is however supposed by the board of revenue, that it was low : 
the simple fact of Its having been paid in kind is sufficient, were there 
nothing else, to disprove this opinion. The Board say,* that the Mahomednn 
exactions converted the Hindoo tax into a land-rent, reduced the landlord to 
a land occupant, who ceased to employ tenants, and restricted himself to 
such land as he could cultivate with his own servants, and tiien government 
transferred the vacant land to strangers temporarily, and more often perma- 
nently, But there is no proof whatever of this former state of light assess- 
ment, of the time when it existed, or when the change begun, or when it 
reached its present standard. It is somewhat singular, that the Board of Re- 
venue, though they consider a light assessment, and the payment in kind of a 
fixed share of the crop, as fundamental parts of the old Indian revenue system, 
yet, in their conjectures as to the origin of the custom of the revenue of 
wet land being demandable in kind, they never once think of ascribing it to any 
cause tending to favour the ryot, but only to those causes which tend to secure 
a high revenue. They say,f “ the fluctuation in the produce, in the value of 
“ the produce, the desire to obtain the utmost possible revenue in times of high 
“ price, a knowledge of the fluctuation in the value of the precious metals, the 
“ impossibility of otherwise obtaining so large a proportion of the gross produce 
“ as fifty per cent., may all, or in part, have perpetuated the custom of receiving 
** in kind the revenue demandable from rice lands,” I never could discover the 
least foundation for the assumption that the Hindoo assessment had been 
raised by the Mahomedan conquest, or for believing that the assessment which 
we now find did not exist before that period. We find the assessment as higli 
in the territories of Hindoo as of Mahomedan Chiefs. This cannot have been 
owing to the progress of the Mahomedan arms ; because over many of the 
petty states they never established more than a nominal dominion, nor as- 
sumed the management of their revenue. Among the chieftains of the northern 
ciicars, descended f’^'^m the ancient sovereigns of Orissa, and who have for 
ages been in af great measure independent, as well as among many of the rajahs 
of the Upper and Lower Carnatic, descended from the sovejjfeigns of Vi|ean*« 
nuggur or their deputies, and who also, since the fall of that empire, have in a 
great degree been independent, we find the same rate of assessment, amounting 
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usually to about one lialf, and fluctuating according to the soil from two-fiUhs 
to three-fifths of the gross produce; with little variation, except that in some 
places it is paid in kind, and in others in money. It be juaintaiaed^ 

that the demands of the Mahomedan conquerors may have compelled these 
chiefs to introduce a new and higher rate of assessment; because the pesheush, 
imposed upon them by the Mahomedans, was trifling, was often withheld, and 
was generally less than they had paid to their own princes. The few imperfect 
records which have reached us of the revenues of Vijeanuggur, the last of the 
great Hindoo powers, do not shew that tlie assessment was lighter under that 
government than under its Mahomedan successors. If then there ever did in 
any age prevail throughout India a modei^te land tax, its loss must be attri* 
buted to some other cause than that of Mahomedan invasion. After the time 
of the first fanatical conquerors, many of the Mahomedan princes seem to 
have been more enlightened, and as much disposed to be moderate as the for- 
mer Hindoo rulers. Among these were the Emperor Akbar, Mullk Ambar, and 
other princes, by whom great and systematic reforms were introduced. There 
is however no ground, either from tradition or from record, or from the pre- 
sent state of the country, for believing that a moderate land tax was ever at 
any time throughout India the general principle of its revenue system. It is 
much more likely that a variety of systems have always prevailed in difierent 
provinces at the same time ; some more some less favourable to the people ; 
some admitting of private landed property, some rejecting it. That in the same 
province diflTcrent systems have predominated at different times ; and that the 
system of all land being the property of the circar has sometimes succeeded 
that of private landed property, and sometimes given way to it. At Vijea- 
nuggur, the seat of the last great Hindoo government, and in the countries 
immediately around it, where, according to the theory of private landed pro- 
perty having been the ancient Hindoo system until destroyed by foreign inva- 
sion, we might naturally hope to see it in its greatest perfection, we find no 
trace or record of its having ever existed. In the countries in the Peninsula it 
is most perfect : in Canara, which was long, and in Malabar, which was a 
considerable time under a Mahomedan government. Next to these provinces 
it is most complete in Travancore, which never was subdued by that power. In 
Arcot and Tanjore it is less valuable than in Travancore ; and in Madura and 
Tinnevelly still less so than in Arcot. In a narrow stripe of country along the 
eastern side of the Western Ghauts, from the south of Mysore to Sattarab, it 
is found nearly in the same state as in the adjoining districts below the 
Ghauts. With the exception of this narrow slip, it is unknown in Mysore, in 
the southern Mahratta country, in the ceded districts, and in the northern 
circars. It is unknown at Bijapore. It is found farther north at Sholapoor, 
on the same footing as at Sattarah ; but again disappears to the eastward, on 
the Nizam's frontier. In Sattarah, the proportion of Meerassadars to other 
occupants of the land is two to one ; in Poonab, three to one ; and in Ahmed* 
nuggur, about equal. In Khandeis there arc very few Meerassadars ; and it .is 
thought by the Collector, Captain Briggs, that Meeras has generally ceased 
in that province, since its conquest by the Mahomedans in 1306; but Mr. 
Chaplin thinks that there is no proof that it existed antecedent to the Mahot 
medan conquest. ^ T||p Meeras system was established in Ahroednuggur 
about the year 160(^ by Mullick Ambar, the Mahomedan ruler of that prov 
vince, and in some other provinces where it is found, and which were long 
under the Mahomedan dominion. It is uncertain whether it is of Hindoo or 
ifussulman origin. It is no doubt possible that private landed property 
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may In some countries have been swept away by the violence of Mahdmcdari 
invasion, lind the long continuance of oppressive government ; but it is equally 
possible that the same thing may have been produced long before the Mahome- 
dan conquests, by the wars among the Hindoos themselves, and by the sub- 
version of one great Hindoo empire by another ; and it is probable that en- 
lightened princes, both Hindoo and Mahonicdan, seeking the welfare of their 
subjects, may have either revived or introduced private landed property into 
their dominions. 

11. But the question regarding Meeras is one rather of curiosity than of 
any real utility ; for in most districts the Meeras is worth little, and has no 
value that might not be easily given to' the lands in every province by a mode- 
rate reduction in the assessment. It is much more important to ascertain how 
this moderate assessment is to be gradually introduced, and private landed 
property reared upon it, than to seek to trace the origin and the fluctuations of 
Meeras* It is only on the Malabar coast that the Meeras yields such a land- 
lord’s rent as to make it generally saleable. In Arcot it yields little landlord’s 
rent ; and though nominally saleable, can seldom be sold. In the southern 
provinces it gives hardly any landlord’s rent ; and in the Deccan the assessment 
is usually so high as to leave little or none; and the land, when thrown up by 
the Meerassadar, can seldom pay the old rent, because the uncertain tenure 
of the cultivation (oopari) prevents his bestowing the same labour upon it. 
It may therefore be assumed that, except in a few districts, Meeras land yields 
no landlord’s rent.* But this does not hinder it from being a desirable proper, 
ty ; for as a man cannot always And employment for his labour and stock, it is 
of great importance to possess land by which this employment may be secured. 
In Circar land as well as Meeras, Ryots sometimes have a landlord’s rent ; for 
it is evident, that whenever they so far improve their land as to derive from it 
more than the ordinary profit of stock, the excess is landlord’s rent ; but they 
are never sure of long enjoying this advantage, as they are constantly liable to 
be deprived of it by injudicious over-assessment. While this state of insecurity 
exists, no body of substantial landholders can ever arise, nor can the country 
improve, or the revenue rest on any solid foundation. In order to make the 
land generally saleable, to encourage the Ryots to improve it, and to regard it 
as a permanent hereditary property, the assessment must be fixed, and more 
moderate in general than it now is, and above all, so clearly defined as not to be 
liable to increase from ignorance or caprice. This cannot be attained by re. 
ceiving as revenue a specific share of the produce in kind, because it is exposed 
to fluctuations, from fraud and many other causes, and because the usual share 
would be too heavy a tax on improvement ; or by a money rent, fixed according 
to the custom of the country, because, though nominally fixed, it is no wher6 
registered or accurately known, but is merely understood to be so much, or 
about so much. It can be attained only by a moderate money assessment^ 
fixed specifically on every separate field or piece of land, and accurately regis- 
tered in the accounts of every village curnum and of every collector. This is 
in fact no new system, but is merely giving a more accurate form to the system 
of money rents followed by the natives, where such rents prevailed. There 
can be no doubt that this system is perfectly adequate to tlia accomplishment 
of every object of improvement for which it is intended* All doubt that might 
have existed on this subject ought to be removed by what has happened in the 
Baramahl. It was supposed, that soon after the introduction of the permanent 
assessment into that province, the survey rates of assessment which had beeh 
previously established by Colonel Read were entirely abandoned, between the 

t Mr. ChapUn*s same Reitert, parai. 115. 
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Mootahdars, or newly constituted proprietors, and the Ryots ; but this is so 
far from being the case, that the survey assessment was always considered by 
the Ryots as their great land-mark ; and it was it alone which, by furnishing 
them with a clearly defined standard and maximum of rent, enabled them, when 
withdrawn from the protection of the Collector, and leR to that of the Mooh- 
tahdar and the Courts of Justice, to which they were too poor to appeal, to 
undergo the experiment of such a S 3 ^stem for nearly twenty years, and to revert 
from the Moohtahdar to Government with much less loss than could have been 
expected, and in some instances in a much better condition than they had 
ever been before. In a considerable part of the land the Moohtahdars found it 
advisable to lower the survey assessment, in order to induce the Ryots to 
extend their cultivation : in some cases they raised it illegally, by the aid of the 
influence derived from their situation; but in by far the greater part of the land 
the survey assessment still continued to be followed in the engagements be- 
tween the Moohtahdar and the Ryots. This long continuauce of a known and 
fixed assessment has begun to introduce saleable private landed property into 
the Baramahl, where it was never known before. 1 do not speak of Mootahs 
or Zemindars, because they arc merely saleable portions of the government re- 
venue; but of the single field or aggregate of fields which usaally compose the 
possession of a Ryot. In many Mootahs several fields arc saleable, and in 
some every field is so. This effect has been produced by the survey assess- 
ment : not from its moderation, for it is hardly lighter than that of the native 
governments usually is; but from its having been fixed and so clearly defined 
as to leave no uncertaint}', and thus to encourage one party to improve and 
the other to purchase the land. This effect, too, has been produced under many 
disadvantages ; and it would have been much more extensive had it been assisted 
by a lighter assessment, and not been impeded by the petty oppression of the 
Mootahdarry system. The land which has become saleable in the Baramahl 
has been sold from two or three to ten or twelve years purchase. This is an 
advantage which it possesses over the old Mecras land of Arcot, which, though 
nominally saleable, is rarely so, except in the neighbourhood of Madras or of 
towns on the coast, and those more commonly for building than for agricultural 
purposes. It possesses a great advantage in its simplicity ; for it is not a 
complicated property, made up of various shares and fees, and bound to pay 
government a large share of every improvement, like that of the Mecras, but is 
a fee simple held immediately of Government, and liable only to the same fixed 
rent, however great the produce derived from improvement may be. The land 
of the Baramahl will probably in time all become saleable, even under its pre. 
sent assessment. But private landed property is of slow growth in countries 
where it has not previously existed, and where the government revenue is 
nedIMy half the produce; and we must not expect that it can be hastened by 
regulations or forms of settlement, or by any other way than by adhering stea- 
dily to a limited assessment, and lowering it, wherever, after full experience, it 
may still in particular places be found too high. By pursuing this course, or, in 
other words, by following what is now called the Ryotwar System, we shall see 
no sudden change or improvement. The progress of landed property will be 
slow, but we may look with confidence to its ultimate and general establish- 
ment. We have never yet followed with perseverance arij^ plan calculated to 
create or extend private landed property ; and where we have laid the founda- 
tion of such apian, by a survey and fixed assessment of the land, as in the Ba- 
ralimahl, Coimbatore, and Arcot, and some other provinces, we have counter- 
actedits design by injudicious leases and permanent settlements. 

[Tq be continued,) 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Ro^al Aiiatic SocUty.’^A meeting was held on the 3d July, Sir A. Johnston, 
V.P., in the chair. 

The following donations, among others, were presented, vk, from Mrs. 
Skinner, a vase, manufactured at Wandewash, of the hard black rock upon 
which that city is built ; a string of lotus-seed beads, and three other strings 
of beads; a pair of gold- wire earrings, made to represent serpents, and four 
specimens of the cocoon of some Species of moth. From the fact of the 
cocoon being only found on the four species of tree where the diamond or 
brilliant beetle is met with, it has been surmised that it may contain this insect 
under one of its many metamorphoses. The natives of India make use of the 
cocoon by way of string to bind their matchlocks ; this is done by steeping it 
in hot water for a short time, they then cut it spirally, and by scraping it with 
a knife, and pulling it out it stretches to a considerable length, and is very 
strong. From Captain Turner Macan, his collated edition of the Persian text 
of the Shah Namehy in 4 vols. 8vo. In the progress of this work, seventeen 
perfect manuscript copies of it, besides fragments, were consulted for the 
purpose* of collation, a labour which has occupied the editor for many years. 

Dr. Alex. Smith w'as elected a non-resident member, and John Conyers 
Hudson, Ksq., a resident member of the Society; and Mordaunt Ricketts, 
£sq., elected at the last meeting, having made his payments, and signed tho 
obligation book, was admitted a member. 

Mr. G. C. Ilaughton’s account and translation of a Cufic inscription on a 
grave stone at Dhalac cl Kibeer was read, and thanks returned to him for its 
communication. This paper being in the part of the tran.sactions just pub- 
lished, it seems unnecessary to analyze it here. 

A notice of the natives of New Guinea, by Mr. Marsden, was also read. 
The notice principally has reference to the question of the existence of cannw 
balism among the natives of New Guinea; and tiie information it contains 
was derived by Mr. Marsden about the year 17B5, through the medium of the 
Malayan language, from two lascar sailors belonging to the Northumberland 
East-Indiaiiian, who were among a party sent on shore from that ship while af. 
anchor in abaj' on the north-west coast of the island in March 17B3, for the 
purpose of procuring wood and water. This party was cut off by the natives, 
several of them being killed, and the rest made prisoners. The latter had their 
hair cut off’ and their hands bound ; but they were afterwards allowed to move 
about freely in the day-time, and were tolerably well used. The dead bodies 
of those who had been killed in the affray were eaten by the natives, but none 
of the prisoners were killed for that purpose : no distinction is made between 
such as are slain and such as die a natural death. The survivors withessed the 
ffitc of two of their comrades, one a mate, the other a midshipman. The 
flesh was cut from different parts of the body and limbs with small knives, 
then prepared by heating over the fire in earthen pots, and eaten without salt 
or pepper.* The bodies of friends and relations are eaten, as well as those of 
enemies, and both are treated in the same manner. There is no deficiency of 
provision in the country. Sago in particular, of which they make a kind of 
bread called to^o, is abundant. 

* The Deltas, ill the interior uf Sumatra, usq both at such feasts ; the red, of Chili pepper, bein|; 
understooit. 
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Tlic inhabitants arc very numerous. According to the ideas of the lascars, 
10,000 men would not be sufficient to subdue them ; yet they have no king. 

The men from whom the preceding information was obtained were released, 
after a detention of about six months, upon the interference of the raja of n 
neighbouring island. 

Thanks were returned to Mr. Marsden for his communication. 

Jufy 17* — The last general meeting of the Society for this session was held 
this day at the usual hour. The Right Honourable Charles W. Williams 
Wynn, M.P., president, in the chair, 

Baron Wm.de Humboldt presented a copy of a grammatical tract he has 
recently published in German. 

Mr. Benary presented a copy of his edition of Nalodaya ; and the Chevalier 
de Paravey some plaster casts of Persepolitan antiquities. 

Thanks were returned to the respective donors. 

Henry Preston, Esq., and Thomas Alcock, Esq., M.P., were elected resident 
members of the Society. 

Lieut. Colonel Bowser's account of some varieties of the mauy-headed 
palmyra was read, and thanks returned to him for the same. 

Some notes on Cuddapah, by Mrs. Skinner, were read ; they comprised three 
interesting anecdotes : the first relating to the self-immolation of the head* 
man of a village, in order to preclude the recurrence of an inundation which 
had for three successive years destroyed the rice crops, upon which bis bre- 
thren depended for subsistence ; the second, an account of a hair from the 
beard of Mahomed ; and the third, a relation of the singular abstinence of a 
faquir. The following is the second of these anecdotes. The Assaree 
Shercef at Kuspah or Cuddapah was erected in the year 113.5 A.II. by com- 
mand of Ubdoon Nubbec. It is a large square building, open at the top, with 
a beautiful gateway and minarets ; it was built to contain a hair from the beard 
of Mahomed, which was preserved in a gold box with a crystal top ; small 
holes were contrived to admit water so as to float the hair once a year, on a 
particular festival, when pilgrims came from distant lands to see and to adore. 
On this occasion the gateway was illuminated by !;^,138 lights. 

** It was the custom with the Prophet, when in familiar conversation, to pass 
his fingers through his beard, when a hair would sometimes detach itself : the 
disciples, humbly prostrate, would beg the precious relic, and keep it with 
care. When, in course of time, llyder marched as conqueror into Cuddapah, 
he despatched this hair under an escort to Seringapatam, where it remained, 
the most precious gem in the royal treasury, until the final overthrow of 
Tippoo by the British troops, after which event no trace remains of the hair, 
which is supposed to have been stolen, and to have passed into the hands of 
the Nabob of Kurriul, who has a curious collection of relics of the Prophet 
and his family.” 

Thanks were returned to Mrs. Skinner for her communication. 

A third paper was read, entitled “ Notices on China,” furnished by a mis- 
sionary of the College of San Jose de Macao, which contains some curious 
and original particulars respecting the royal household, government, &c. of 
that country. In the section relating to the father of the^reigning prince, an 
anecdote occurs illustrative of the character of the celebrated Sung-keun 
{Sung^ta-jiny of Lord Macartney’s embassy), to the following efTect. Having 
presented a memorial complaining of certain of his Imperial Majesty’s prac- 
tices as not being altogether comme il faut, he was summoned to the royal 
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presence. On being asked if he was the author of this admonition, he firmly 
acknowledged that he was. He was then asked what punishment he deserved, 
he answered, quartering : they told him to choose some other, whereupon he 
said, let me be beheaded ; and on a third command, he elected to be strangled. 
After these three replies he was ordered to retire ; and on the following day 
they appointed him governor of Ele (the country of the baniahed), thus 
acknowledging his rectitude, though unable to bear his censure. 

Thanks were voted to the communicator of this paper, and the meetings of 
the Society were adjourned till the first Saturday in December next. 

A special general meeting was held on the 27th July, to return the thanks 
of the Society to his Majesty for the gracious manner in which he has been 
pleased to accede to the Society’s wishes of becoming its patron. The chair 
was taken by the Right Hon. C. W. W. Wynn, president, who, after a few 
preliminary observations, read the letter in which his Majesty expressed his 
willingness to become the Society’s patron : a vote of thanks was carried by 
acclamation. 

H. R. H. Prince Leopold was unanimously nominated vice-patron of the 
Society. 

Asiatic Societt/ of Calcutta , — A meeting of the Physical Committee of this 
Society was held on the 27th January; Sir E. Ryan in the chair. 

A letter was read from Mr. J. G. Gerard to Capt. Archer, dated Monastery 
of Ranum, 15th November 1829, describing his excursion to the hills in the 
vicinity of Ladak. 

The trip was one of disappointment and distress along a most dreary route, 
but interesting from the grandeur of its desolation. He lost several of his 
people from the severity of the climate; and considering that he was himself 
affected by indisposition, he was fortunate in having escaped. The first disaster 
in his camp was in crossing the Puralussa, at a height of 16,500 feet. The 
poor man perished at noon-day with his load on his back, and the sun shining 
fiercely on the surrounding snow. The next accident haiipcned in the passage 
of the range that bounds the Speetcc valley on the east; it being no common 
trial for the stoutest of the party. They had slept at 16,700 feet elevation, in 
the bed of a stream, and began the ascent under a temperature as low as 17 °, 
without a glimpse of the sun to warm them. The coolee could not overcome 
the pressure of the fatigue, cold, and sickness, and he perished on the snow. 
Mr. Gerard’s mussalchce also perished ; he was speaking, and even laughing, 
a few minutes before he became a corpse, and breathed his last like a person 
going asleep. 

Mr. G.’s failure in reaching Leh principally arose from the jealousy of the 
government, which stopped him on the threshold of the inhabited country ; 
where the wuzeer bad, in anticipation of his arrival, crossed the last inter- 
vening ^ge. Our traveller found him at an elevation of 16,000 feet, sur- 
rounded by Tartars in black tents, horses, and dogs; while, upon the elevated 
acclivities of the neighbouring mountains, were herds of yaks and shawl-goats, 
all in the luxuriance of life, in a region which theorists had placed far w ithin the 
domain of eternal snow. The wuzeer and himself were soon upon friendly, 
terms with each other, drank tea, ate beef, and smoked, llis oificial errand 
had not apparently warped his private feelings : yet though he evinced neither 
jealousy nor vigilance, he seemed impatient to get the traveller fairly out of 
his sight. He accepted of many things presented to him, and was very anxious 
Asiat. Jou) n. N.S. VoL. 2. No. 8. 2 U 
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to have a musical snuff-box, a toy which Mr. G. unfortunately had not pro- 
vided liiiTisclf with, not conceiving that such an article could have been cvch 
heard of, nincli less valued, in these wilds. During the nights the cold was 
intense, the thermometer, the day previous to the meeting with the wuzeer, 
standing at sunrise at 13J®, 

On crossing the Lartchc-Long range, the next after Paralassa, Mr. Gerard 
found some shells at a positive height beyond 16,500 feet. The table-land of 
Dodpshoo offered few objects of scientific research, except its physical confi- 
guration and stupendous altitude; the only inhabitants being pastoral tribes, 
who live in black tents amongst the vallics, which arc there upon a medium 
level of 16,000 feet. The whole aspect of the country was mountainous, and 
no expanse of level was visible, except that of the lakes, the soil undulating 
in heaps as far as he could see, till bounded by a snowy chain, which he con- 
cluded defines the declension of the streams towards the Indus. On the SOth 
September, he lost his way upon the shore of a salt lake, and passed the 
night in a sheep-fold without any sort of shelter or food. “ Next morning (he 
writes) wc were covered with snow, from which we were afraid to extricate 
ourselves till the sun began to melt it. Tlic camp was discovered in a gorge, 
at an elevation of 16,000 feet; and here I found my situation most alarming, 
being confined to ray bed, and all around white with snow, and our rear and 
front intersected by enormous mountains, the lowest level being Lake Chu- 
morcrcll, which is still upwards of 15,000 feet. This is a beautiful sheet of, 
water, our route lying along its margin for a day’s march of nine hours. 
Another lake was covered witli wild fowl, screaming like sea-gulls announcing 
a storm. Their borders were speckled by the black tents of Tartar shepherds, 
who migrate from pasture to ])asturc with their flocks — what they do in winter 
I cannot conceive. During the day wc had to contend with scorching sunshine, 
and at night with a temperature varying from 16® to 18® — once 13® in the 
tent, at an elevation of I7j700 feet. Herds of wild horses were frequently 
close to us, but they would not allow us to approach sufficiently near to fire at 
them with any effect. They arc a singular species, between the mule and the 
ass, and in colour (being spotted) they resemble the deer, as also In their 
habits, for they gallop oft* to the cliffs with as much agility. I am inclined to 
think them a kind of Zebra. The limit of the snow was very lofty in some 
places, not under 20,000 feet, yet on my north-east there appeared, at inter- 
vals, white tops of the most transcendant grandeur and altitude, indicative of 
scenes where the mind wanders with emotion, the more heightened from the 
undefined nature of the objects. My nearest approach to the Indus was only 
three days* journey ; and I shall always regret the circumstance of ray situa- 
tion, which deprived me of the gratification of beholding that desolate and 
almost unapproachable river — but I durst not attempt to deviate from the 
high road : the yaks which carried iny camp being hired, and our provisions 
for twelve d.iys already failing us, which obliged me to sacrifice several pretty 
shawl goats for food to ray people.’* 

At one spot, under the Chinese government, Mr. G. was closely watched, 
and kept in restraint, which was the more irksome as the soil was covered 
with fossils. At another spot, but under Ladak, he was more fortunate, and 
pursued his objects undisturbed. He managed, during the trip, to make a 
splendid collection of shells and shcll-rock, gathered at ' elevations between 
15,000 and 16,000 feet. His route down the valley of Spectcc was far from 
uninteresting, lie visited several monasteries and entertainments of lamas, 
partaking of their greasy tea and beer. The situation of the monastery of 
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Ranum, whence his letter is dated, he describes as delicious, after the bleak 
and gelid regions of Ladak ; with grapes, apples, and other fruits all round, 
a glowing temperature' during the day, but chill nights. M. Csomo de Koros, 
he states, was just above him, and they met daily. His works, Mr. G. adds, 
are of the first character, and full of interest. 

A letter was read from Capt. Franklin to the president, giving the results of 
his late geological researches in Central India. 

With reference to the birds (about 200 in number) collected and preserved by 
Capt. Franklin for the Society (whose property they are), it was agreed that 
they should, for the greater convenience of classification, See. accompany 
Captain Franklin to England, together with all the draw ings and notes respect- 
ing them ; the latter, however, to be returned to the Society, should but very 
few of the specimens turn out to be new to ornithologists. 

Five papers on certain birds of Nepal, from Mr. Hodgson, were read, each 
being accompanied by an excellent coloured drawing. The first was on the 
aqiiila Ncpalensis, a noble bird, among the first of the eagle race, being fully 
two feet eight inches long, and six and a half feet wide, with weight, strength, 
and vigour in proportion. The talons are exceedingly strong, large, and much 
hooked. The eyes have a strong brow, from under the shade of which they 
glance terrifically, and the colour is superficially of an uniform pale brown, 
with the great feathers paling to white nearly at their extremities. It inhabits 
that part of the Nepal mountains equally removed from the vast Himalaya on 
one luuid, and the small hills confining the plains of India on the other. The 
second paper was on the circmlLs Ncpalensis, a compact, powerful, and well- 
proportioned bird, though considerably less than the true eagle just referred 
to. The subject of the third was the buchang, or dicnirus Indicus. This bird 
is commonly known to Europeans in Bengal by the name of the king-crow, 
and by the Hindoostanics bhuchang, from a fancied resemblance of its whist- 
ling notes to those two syllables. It is very bold, frequently pursuing crows 
and kites that conics nqar its perch ; and such is the rapidity of its flight, that 
it can overtake the kite when he uses his best efforts to outfly it. When up 
with him, it darts at his head continually from above, but never, so far as Mr. 
Hodgson has seen, strikes him. All birds seem afraid of it, and it of none. 
It is very vivacious, darting about all day, and all night too, when the moon 
shines. The fourth paper gave an account of the red-billcd crolia, and the 
fifth of the banbajwa, or columba Ncpalensis, a very elegant species of the 
dove, which is found exclusively in the wild state. It is very shy, seldom or 
ever entering the cultivating fields for the purpose of feeding, hut adhering 
almost always to the woods, and living upon their produce, such as grass, 
seeds, and berries.— ‘Ca/. Gov. Gaz, 

Literary Society of Madras.— The first meeting of this Society, since Us 
union with the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, as an 
auxiliary society, took place on the I5th January last. It w as numerously 
attended. The Honourable Sir 11. Palmer, president, was in the chair ; the 
Honourable Sir R. Comyn, the Honourable J. Taylor, Esq., and the Venerable 
Archdeacon Robinson, vice presidents, were also present. 

The president, after congratulating the meeting on the union which had 
taken place, and stating the advantage likely to arise from it to the cause of 
Oriental literature, requested the Society to read the regulations proposed 
by the select committees for the guidance of the Society, which were unani- 
mously approved of. 
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Among those regulations is one instituting an Asiatic department, to have a 
distinct president, secretary, and coinniittcc of papers. The Venerable Arch- 
tlcacon Robinson to be president ; and J. Lushington, Esq. secretary of that 
department. The rule relating to this department is as follows : 

“The Asiatic department to conduct the correspondence relating thereunto 
with the Royal Asiatic Society in England, to examine such papers on Orien- 
tal subjects as ma}' be sent to tlic Society, to make selections for publication, 
and, with the sanction of the Committee of Management, to appoint the days 
for having them read.” 

A. D. Campbell, Esc]., James Lushington, Es(|., and Major Keighly, were 
unanimously elected members of the Committee of Management in the room 
of the three who go out in rotation. The following were unanimously elected 
members of the committee of papers for the Asiatic department : Venerable 
Archdeacon Robinson, prohldcnt. Members — W. Oliver, Esq. ; A. 13. Camp- 
bell, Esq.; H. Chamier, Esq.; Colonel Ormsby ; Major Keighly; Captain 
llarkncss; J. Aitken, Esq,, M.D. ; C. J. Brown, Esq.; Colonel Coombs; J. 
Lushington, Eaq., secretary. 

It was also resolved that the honorary members of the late Society be also 
honorary members of this Society. 

AgricuUural and lloriicullnral Society of Western India. — A meeting was 
convened, on the 11th February last, in Bombay, of gentlemen of that presi- 
dency, for the purpose of forming an agricultural and horticultural society for 
this side of India. Amongst the persons who attended were Sir Sidney Beck- 
with, the chief justice, Mr. Romcr, Mr. Newnham, and Sir Charles Mal- 
colm; Sir John Grant was prevented attending by the sitting of the Supreme 
Court. Sir Sidney Beckwith having been called to the chair, his Excellency 
opened the meeting by briefly adverting to the objects of the Society, and the 
warm interest taken by Lords Ellcnborongh and Ashley in the introduction of 
measures into India which had been so highly benefleial in our native country. 
Lord Ashley, his Excellency said, had particularly recommended the present 
institution, and had promised to become the medium of correspondence witli 
Great Britain. 

Mr. Farisli then, after noticing the success which had attended the estahlisli- 
inent of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Calcutta, proposed a 
scries of resolutions, which were carried unanimously. The following is a copy 
of the resolutions : — 

That a society he formed to be denominated “ The Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Society of Western India,’* which shall have for its object the encou- 
ragement and improvement of agriculture and horticulture throughout the 
territories of this presidency. 

That there be a president, a treasurer, an European and a native secretary ; 
and that a committee, consisting of Europeans and natives, be appointed 
annually from among the subscribers to conduct the business of the Society, 
and that the president and secretaries be members ex officio of the committee. 

That all subscribers of a gold mohur, or upwards, per annum be members, 
and any person making a donation of 300 rupees or upwards be constituted a 
member for life, and the honorary members may be admitted by the com- 
mittee. 

That there shall be annual meetings of the Society, at which the distribution 
of prizes shall take place. That meetings of the committee, of whom two 
meiubcrft with a secretary shall be a quorum, be held at least four times in a 
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year, at which papers shall be read and business transacted, when specimens 
oi those fruits and vegetables which might be out of season at the time of the 
annual meeting shall be produced and prizes adjudged. 

That gentlemen in every part of this presidency and the adjacent countr}^ 
be rc(]uestcd to communicate to the secretaries their observations upon tlie 
diderent districts in which they reside, as respects the objects of this Societ}', 
pointing out the merits or defects of their cultivation, &c., and suggesting 
those improvements which may occur to them. 

1 Iiat the transactions of the Society be ])ublishcd in English as often as a 
sufficient (piantity of interesting matter may be collected, and that such papers 
ns may be calculated to convey useful information to the native fanner or gar- 
dener be imblished also in the Mahratta and Giizcrattec languages. 

That the committee he empowered to adopt measures for obtaining from 
different parts of the world supplies of seeds and roots, grafted fruit-trees and 
flowering shrubs, according as the funds of the Society may admit, to be soKl 
at moderate prices, and (sonic of the seeds) distributed gratia in small quan- 
tities to the poorer native cultivators, as the committee may consider expe- 
dient, and for offcri'ig pecuniary or honorary rewards to natives or Indo- 
Briton cultivators, for superior agricultural produce or improvements, and for 
fruits. Vegetables and flowers at such arrivals or periodical meetings as may 
hereafter be fixed. 

That seeds and [)lants be generally sold to subscribers requiring them for 
their own use at the cost prices, but the committee shall be at liberty to cost, 
higher prices, or to invite offers and accept the best, when they may see rca- 
soii in particular instances, a preference not exceeding twenty-five per cent, 
being in such cases given to subscribers over non-siibscribcrs. 

That subscribers at out-stations be invited to form branch associations in 
connexion with this Society, engaging as much as possible the respectable 
natives to join them, and that such associations be supplied with seeds and 
plants according to the above rules, to the full extent of their remittances for 
that purpose, when the supplies of the Society may admit of it ; being left to 
their own interior arrangements for managing their concerns and for granting 
prizes to natives and ludo Briton cultivators ; and being insisted in any year 
at least to the full amount of their subscriptions for that year to the Society at 
Bombay, on giving timely notice to it of their intention to offer prizes. 

That the Honourable the Governor be respectfully requested to become 
patron of this Society ; and that the Honourable Sir James Dewar, his Excel- 
lency Sir Sydney Beckwith ; John Romcr, Esq.; and W. Newnliain, Esq.; 
and Sir J. P. Grant, be requested to become vice patrons of the Society. 

That J. Farish, Esq. be requested to accept the office of president. 

That J. Vaupell, Esq. and Cnrsetjec Jaiiisctjcc be requested to accept the 
office of secretaries. 

Sir James Dewar proposed the thanks of the meeting to Mr. Farish for his 
exertions in calling the meeting together and originating the Society. Thanks 
were voted unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Newnbam it was resolved neni, con., that Franijec 
Cowajec, whose name had been Included among the members of the committee, 
and who has already shewn himself a zealous promoter of agricultural and 
horticultural improvements on his estate on Salsettc, should be associated with 
Mr. Farish as a president in the Society. 

Mr, Newnham also proposed that Mr, Mutti, an enterprising foreigner, who 
was about to devote his attention to the cultivation of the silk-worm and of 
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cotton on Salsette ami in the Dcccan^ and to other objects of general utility, 
should be admitted as honorary member of the Society. The proposition 
being seconded by the Hon. Sir James Dewar, was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Crawford then proposed that the thanks of the meeting be given to Sir 
Sidney Beckwith for his kindness in taking the chair, and for the zeal and 
urbanity with which he conducted the business of the day ; which rcsohitii>n 
being carried, the meeting adjourned. 

A collection was made in the room, amounting to 3,^91 rupees ; 2,390 cun- 
sisting of donations, and 901 rupees in annual subscriptions. 

Academy of Sciences at Paris , — On the 28th June, M. Arago read a memoir 
transmitted by M. dc Humboldt, on the inclination of the needle in the north 
of Asia. This paper contains the result of the investigations on mngneiic 
variation made by the writer since his departure from Paris. The first table 
exhibits the inclinations of the needle oljservcd during a voyage to the Ural 
Mountains and the Atlas, the frontiers of Chinese Dzungaria and the Caspian 
Sea. M. Humboldt made his observations generally in places whose astroiio- 
mical position and elevation above the level of the sea he had carefully deter- 
mined; and, in short, he took every precaution to obviate error. His own 
observations allowed him to compare the different systems of force under the 
magnetic equator at Peru, Paris, Naples, Berlin, Moscow, Tobolsk, and the 
banks of the Obi. M. de IJiuiiboldt had, in the space of ten months, travelled 
upwards of 4,200 French leagues, llis observations accord mainly with those 
of Messrs. Hanstcen and Erman in Northern Asia. 

The progressive motion of the joints, or points of intersection of the mag- 
netic equator with the terrestrial equator, which is from cast to west, has been 
discovered by M, Arago on comparing the observations of Cook and Duperrey, 
Van and Freycinct : it appears in both hemispheres. The change of the mag- 
iictie latitude, which is the result of this motion, coincides with that of the 
inclination ; but the latter change is modified by the form of the curve which 
t'cprcsents the magnetic equator. M. dc Humboldt, having been long in the 
liabit of making observations with an excellent inblrument, has been enabled 
lo determine, without certain limits, the annual changes of the dip, as nearly 
as a few fractions of a minute. 

In order to extend the field of magnetic observations, M. dc Humboldt has 
secured the making of simultaneous observations, a certain number of times, 
every year, at dates fixed beforehand, and at different points of the globe, 
from hour to hour, for thirty-eight hours. Such observations will, conse- 
quently, be made in the mines of Frcybcrg, at a depth where the temperature 
is uniform ; at Kasan, where the Imperial Russian Academy has constructed a 
magnetic observatory for M. Simonoff ; at St. Petersburg, by M, Kupfer ; at 
Moscow; at Sitna, on the north-cast coast of America, by Baron Wrangcl; 
at Peking, in the house of the Russian missionaries ; at Archangel, by M. 
Rcivent; at NicoloyefF, in the Crimea, in an observatory to be constructed by 
Admiral Greig; and at Marmato, in Colombia, by M. Boussaingault. From 
the meridian of this place to that of Kasan, there is not less than 125 degrees 
of longitude. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Ckiilercii its Nature, Cause, and Treatment ; with anginal Views, rhysiological, Patka- 
logical, and Therapeutical, in relation to Fever, the action of Poisofi on the S^stein, 
J^c, J^c. To which is added, an Essay on Vital Temperature and Nervous Energy, 
j'c. ^c. By Charles Searle, Surgeon, of the Hon. E. I. C. Madras Establibh- 
ment. London, 1 8S0. 8to. Jolin Wilson# 

' Ve cannot do better than cite the following passage of Mr. Scarle’s preface, as a 
'•U‘ to the object and the contents of this work, so far as it relates to the scourge of 

' &'he object of this work is the improvement of our practice in tlie attempt to define 
; smeipies of treatment of a disease, the pathology and nature of which, from being 
ui'i imperfectly understood, many — very many, annually fall a sacrifice— iit least sudi 
k niy ts.^licf; not that I charge my professional brethren with any culpability in which 
I am not equally implicated; no, it was the experience of want of success in my own 
practice, vvitl? the loss of a relative, on the same occasion that the public sustained so 
Ik ^vy I o:.e. in the death of the late revered governor of Madras — Sir Thomas IVIunro, 
who u'l! a victim to this disease,—- leading me to tlic conclusion, that there was 
aoriiolhing radically wrong in our views and treatment, induced me to investigate the 
iHitncious public records on the subject; from which 1 had deduced certain inferences, 
TMid was embodying my thouglits in a shape suiUible with the intention 1 meditated, of 
suh'oiiting my views to llie Medical Society of Madras, then existing — when becoming 
myself the subject of its attack, it not only afforded me an opportunity of verifying the 
conclusions lhad arrived at, with regard to the line of practice which should be pursued 
in the treatment ; but under this personal experience, having strictly attended to the 
progression of the symptoms, and my feelings — it gave me a clue, which enabled me to 
solve the difiicullios T before laboured under, with regard to the explanation of the 
symptoms and nature of the disease : in short, the explanation 1 arrived at, operating 
upon my mind, with all the force of my perfect conviction— induced me to extend my 
original design, and to submit my views to tlic press at Madras, in an essay, under (he 
title of “ Cholera pathologically and practically considered.’* Two years have elapsed 
since this period, 1 have had botli the advantage of further experience, and time and 
op]}ortijnity, for the maturity of my views, which I trust are accordingly rciulered more 
worthy of attention ; which consideration, added to some others of no less moment — 
induces me to make another attempt to draw tlic attention of the profession to what 1 
believe a better pathology, and to defined principles of treatment.” 

The subject is treated by Mr. Searle very scientificully, and some of his remarks 
strike us as at once new and ingenious. 

The Cabinet Cyclopcvdia, conducted by Dr. Lardner, No. 8. The History f England, 
by the Right Hon. Sir Ja31ES Mackintosh. Vul. 1. London, 18 JO. Longman 
and Co. Taylor, 

Since the appearance of this number of the Cabinet Cyclopedia, a charge has been 
brought against the conductor of the work, “ of having consjiircd with some of the most 
illustrious literary men of the age, to practise upon the world an unparalleled act of 
fraud, by publishing a series of works as theirs, such works not being written by them, 
and that these distinguished persons had merely hired out their names for this unjustifi- 
able purpose.” There arc some accusations which not merely fail, but place the 
accused in a better condition than before. Of this nature is the one we allude to, for the 
refutation on the part of Dr. Lardner has been so ample and satisfactory, founded on the 
testimony of Sir Walter Scott, Sir James Mackintosh, Dr. Southey, Mr. T. Moore, 
and Mr. Campbell— that it completely checks any future attempt, on the part of a male- 
volent individual, to undermine the character of the work upon this ground. 

The object of Sir James’s history is, “ to lay before the reader a summary of the most 
memorable events in KnglLsh history, in regular succession, together with an exposi- 
tion of the nature and progress of our political institutions clear enough for educated 
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and thinking moii, with as little reasoning or reflection as the latter part of the object 
would allow, and with no more than that occasional peculiarity which may be needed 
to characterize an age or nation, to lay open the vrorkings of the minds who have 
guided their fellow-men, and most of all to strengthen the moral sentiments by the 
exercise of them on all Uic personages conspicuous in history.” 

As the present volume carries the history no further than the reign of Henry VF., it 
tvouldbe premature to pass a definitive judgment on its execution : the trying epochs for 
on historian are those which follow. The reader has the acknowledged talents and ex- 
perience of Sir James for a pledge, and Uicy afford no slight one. 

The Family Library, No. XIV.^The Lives of JBrilisk Physicians. London, 1836. 

Murray. 

We have read this volume, comprehending the biography of eighteen of our most 
eminent physicians, from Linacre to Gooch, with great satisfaction. The reader will be 
surprised to find the genius, the talent, the virtue, and, above all, the liberality of 
this class so well established. It will be difhiilt for him to rise up from the perusal of 
this volume without being not only a wiser but a better man, impressed w'itli a higher 
opinion not only of the human intellect, but of the human character. 

Constable's Miscellany, Vol. LVL — I. if e of Kin James I, In Two Vols. By Robkiit 

C^ti AMBERS. Edinburgh, 1830 ; Constable and Co. London : Hurst, Chance and Co. 

IMr. Chambers has accumulated, with great diligence and skill, a vast body of mate- 
rials illustrative of the history of the British Solomon, which afford a distinct picture 
of the character of the man and the hue of his age. He judiciously refrains from 
attempting an elaborate summary of a character so cr|iiivocal. Tlic post nwrlan exami- 
nation of the King's head exliibilcd a rather curious phenomenon : ** what is the most 
remarkable circumstance, and that which will probably excite greatest speculation in the 
present age, bis head, which was so exceedingly hard that it could scarcely be liroken 
open with a chisel and saw, seemed to contain an unusual quantity of brain, insomuch 
that they could hardly keep it from spilling. A contemporary writer considers this to 
have been * a mark of his infynite judgment.* ** 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Dr. Sicbold, wliosc privations and sunerings in .Japan have been related, h.is arrived 
at Antwerp with the result of his researches, packed in 118 chests. Among them arc 
specimens of plants little known in this part of the world, and which are said to pos 
sess extraordinary medicinal virtues. He has also brought several beautiful stuffed 
animals of species but little known. 

Mr. Prinsep, of the civil service, is printing at the Serampore press, an abstract of 
the Civil and Judicial ReguLalions of the Bengal Government, down to 31st December 
1829, and intends piiblisliiiig an annual supplement. 

A gcograpliical and topograjiliical work on the Canadas and the other British North 
American provinces, with extensive Maps by Lieut. Col. Boucliettc, the surveyor- 
general of Lower Canada, is, we arc informed, now in the press, and the maps under 
the hands of eminent engravers. This is the second work that will have been produced 
by the same author on the topography of those colonies. 

M. do Chezy, of Paris, has at Icngtii carried through the press, his Saconlaln (with 
the aid of the Asiatic Society of Paris), consisting of tlio original Sanscrit text, a 
French translation and notes. 

An attempt is making at the Royal Press at Paris, to facilitate the printing of Chi- 
nese characters, by means of moveable types. Under the gratuitous superintendence 
of M. Klaproth, a number of groups, and elements of groups, arc preparing, which 
will siiflicc to compose 40,000 diifcreiU characters. 
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Calmtta. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, November 6, 

Antoine J)(irlnn, v. James Ctildcr, Ksq, 
fShenff^j^ and Afuddom^oodcn Day , — This 
k\u action of trespass brought by the 
Cf)inir.;inder of the French ship Jfarmonic, 
against the shcrift'and the other defendant 
for the seizure and taking possession of a 
quantity of rice and saltpetre shipped in the 
Jdarmonu’y and for the detention of the ship 
itself under a writ of sequestration issued 
by the defendant, Muddoosooden Day, 
against the linn of lloiissart and W'hite, 
for want of appearance to an action at his 
suit. The case was tried at the sittings 
after last term, when the facts appeared to 
be as follows : 

The ship ITarinonic arrived in Calcutta 
in December last, with a cargo of wines and 
other goods under charge of Ainanieu as 
supercargo and port man, consigned to 
Messrs. Iloussart and White as agents, 
who were proved to have cleared and sold 
the outward consignment through the inter- 
vention of the defendant, IVIuddoosooden 
Day, their banian, and the produce, amount- 
ing to Sa. Us. 40,000, was received by 
Muddoosooden Day. The goods in ques- 
tion were also procured by Muddoosooden 
Day, as banian, by direction of Iloussart 
and Wliito, and shipped on board the //ar- 
nvmicy as part of a return cargo for the Isle 
of Uourl)on. On the 28th of January, 
IMessis. Iloussart and While absconded 
from Calcutta, insolvent; on this Mud- 
doosoodeii Day filed a plaint, and took 
out process against them. Default being 
made in appearance, a writ of sequestration 
issued on thb usual alHdavits, and was de- 
livered to the sheriff on the Sd of Febru- 
ary, with directions to execute it upon the 
goods on board the Harmonic. The shc- 
rilV accordingly sent his oflicers on lioard, 
seized the ])roperty, and left his peons in 
charge. No steps being taken to land or 
remove the properly, the vessel was about 
to proceed on her voyage ; and on the 18th 
of Fehruary was moved from her anchor- 
age, and was dropping down the river, 
when, on the shoriiV’s written requisition 
to the master attendant, she was by his 
orders stopped by the pilot, and brought 
back to Cooly Bazar, where she was de- 
tained until the 26th, when the captain 
procured her release by giving the sheriff a 
bond of indemnity, with the surely of the 
iirniof iMnckintosIi and Co., in the sum of 
Sa. Us. 20,000. Tlie plaintiff immedi- 
ately brought his action of trespass for the 
damage incurred by the seizure, and for 
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demurrage of the sliip during the period of 
her detention. Tlie sheriff plcnfled a jus- 
tiiication under the writ of sequestration ; 
the other defendant merely denied the 
charge by a ])lea of general issue. 

The seizure and detention were clearly 
proved, together with the customary charge 
of eight anas per ton for demurrage, and 
there was no evidence of any step taken by 
the sheriff towards removing the goods 
from on board, or of any tender of freight 
or expenses. The only evidence of tlie 
property in the goods being in Houitsart 
and White was the fact of the purchase, 
under their directions, by the defendant, 
Muddoosooden Day, their banian. This 
was sworn to, and appeared alsol)y the bill 
of lading and invoice, which were tendered 
in evidence by the plaintiff, but held not 
to be legal evidence for him. 

A verdict was given by the chief justice 
and Sir J. Franks against Muddoosooden 
Day and the sheriff, on the general issue, 
damages one rvpee; and for the sherifl'on 
the plea of justiHcation. Sir£. Uyan, hav- 
ing licard a part of the evidence only, de- 
clined giving any opinion. 

Mr. Prinsep for the plaintiff, now moved, 
fir.st, in the alternative cither to set aside 
the verdict and that a new trial might be 
had, or to increase the damages to the 
amount of injury actually proved, the de- 
murrage upon the ship for the period of 
her detention by the pilot under the requi- 
sition of the sheriff, contending, that the 
sheriff was not justified in executing se- 
questration upon cargo already shipped on 
board a foreign ve.s5cl for a foreign voy- 
age; that after shipment, the property is 
for the time in the ca]>tain, and even the 
shipper himself, when he is actual owner, 
cannot demand the redelivery without ten- 
der of freight and charges, and delivery up 
of the hills of lading, if already given by 
the captain ; and that the creditor of iho 
sheriff cannot be in a better situation. 
There being no proof of tender, either of 
freight or cliargc.s, the first seizure was 
wrongful, and the sheriff, a trespasser ab 
initio. If the sheriff was justified in en- 
tering and seizing the goods, at all events 
he had no right to remain in charge of 
them on board from the 3d of February 
until the 26lb, but was bound to have re- 
moved them w'ithout loss of time; and the 
seizure and detention of the ship itself, for 
any other purpose than that of unshipping 
the goods, was wrongful ; such a right iti 
the sheriff would put it in the power of any 
creditor, real or pretended, of any one 
shipper of any portion, liowcver small, of 
the cargo, to detain any vessel under pro- 
cess, and either ruin the adventure or com- 

(A) 
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])cl llio niMsfcr or owner to give ii boinl to 
tJic sheri/r in the wliolc amount sworn to, 
and iFius take njion themselves the risk of 
the value of the goods, as well as the onus 
of di-»puling or disproving the debt or its 
amount. Even an honest ci editor might 
I)y sequcitration on mesne process get a 
larger remedy than by final execution ; 
for if the goods sequestered were partner- 
ship property, he would, under 
levy only the share of the partner subject 
to the claims and ilebts of the partners and 
partnership creditors: but here, even if 
lloussart and White had been shown to 
have a part interest, which they had not, 
the master and owner would he liable on 
their bond of indemnity for their whole 
shave, at least without reference to the part- 
nership, claims, or debts. lie contended, 
that no sufilcient proof had been gisen of 
properly in lloussart and Wliite; they 
were shown to he only .agents for the ship 
and ontwaid cargo, hut there was nothing 
of proof of their having any interest either 
in llie sliip or cargo. Tlie hill of lading 
and invoice, ifadmitted in evidence, w'onid 
show' the proj)erty in the consignees, and 
Iloussait and White to he sliijjper** only. 
Putting those documents out of cond- 
deiatiou, the goods weie sliowii to have 
been shipped hy JMiiddoosoodeii D.iy as 
seivant of the .agents of those coucetneil in 
the shijj, who it appealed had ample funds 
in their agent’s hands, not only in the pro- 
ceeds of the outw ard cargo, hut also in cre- 
dits upon Alexander and Co. No pre- 
sumption of properly in lloussart and Co. 
could arise under such circumstaiues ; 
at any rate it was a case that called for fur- 
ther evidence on ilic part of the defendants 
again INIiiddoosooden Day, the plaintiil'iii 
sequestriilion having neither pRsided nor 
proved any justification and real damage; 
i. r, the demurr.'igc of the ship having been 
proved and not negatived, he was liable for 
the actual damage and not in nominal da- 
mages only, supposing him to have a right 
to sequester the goods, and to show that 
right in mitigation of damage, though not 
pleaded in justification, it could he no evi- 
dence in mitigation of dam.agc for the 
seizure and detention of the ship itself, for 
Ih.it could not have been justified under 
process of sc(]uestiation against part of the 
cargo. The learned counsel also put in 
an alfidavil of the discoveiy of fiiilher evi • 
deuce since the trial, sliowing indisputably, 
by tbe books of Muddoosoodeu Day bim- 
self, that be bad purchased the goods on 
account of the ship Ilnrjiioniey and not of 
Messrs. Houssart and White, and that one 
if not both the partners of the firm were 
now procurable as witnesses; and he strong- 
ly urged iqion the court the dilficulties in 
the proof of property thrown upon tbe 
phaintiir by tlie absconding of Houssart 
and While, the agents of the ship, and hy 
the necessary departure of the plamtiflT w'itli 


tlie ship and her papers on her homeward 
vov.'ige, immediately after the commence- 
ment of tlie action. 

'riic Onirtf reserving the first point for 
further consider.it ion, unanimously over- 
ruled all tlie other grounds of objection 
taken hy the jil.iintiir’s counsel, holding 
that the detention hy order of the master 
uttendaut, on the requisition of the shcrilf, 
was no seizure or detention of the ship 
by tbe slierifi'; that if the sherill' had a 
right to enter and seize, he must have a 
right to remain in charge, and they could 
not hold he had exceeded a reasonable 
time, hy remaining in possession from the 
.5111 to the L'Ctli of February, without re- 
moving the goods. That with regard to 
the property in the goods seized, although 
the evidence w'as unsatisfactory on both 
sides, the court liad drawn its conclusion at 
trial, and would not disturb it; and with 
regal d to the new evidence, the plaintilV 
liiid suflicient notice of it helore the tri.il, 
and might then have jirodiiced it. The 
couit also intimated, that, w ith rcftri'iice 
to the clini actor of the p.irtics, the) being 
all foreigners and the ship a foreign shij), 
there was iiiucli reason to suspect that the 
shipment was a fraudulent atteinjit of 
lloussart and White, on the eve of insol- 
vency, to abstract their funds beyond the 
reach of their creditors. 

The plaintifl‘’s counsel repelli-d the no- 
tion of fraud ou the part of the owners of 
the Hnrmonicy and consignees, wlio had 
been jiroved to ho tw'O of the principal 
lioiises in Bourdeaux, and perMins quite 
as substantial and as much above being 
p.iities to .such a fruiul, as any person in 
court. They were cicilitors of Ilous.sart 
and White to a huge amount, and the 
whole of the shipment was pro\ed to have 
been made with their funds, as Muddoo- 
sooden was well aware, having himself ic- 
ceived the proceeds of I lie outward cargo. 

The Court, having lakui time to consi- 
der the point reserved, i. e. the riglit of the 
sIierillTinder sequestration in mesne process, 
to seize goods shipped on foreign adven- 
ture on hoard the vessel of a third parly, 
now iiitim.'ited the unanimous opinion of 
the court to he in favour of the right on 
principle, .idmilling that no cMse had been 
found to support it, and that it was not no- 
ticed in hooks of practice. A ship in the 
port of Calcutta must he tieated a*, a house, 
and there was no doubt lliat goods could 
be seized in the house of another. If goods 
were exempt from process hy tlie act of 
sliipmeiit, ships might he moored in the 
river for the sole purpose of protecting pro- 
pel ty from arrest. It further intimated 
tlijit, with regard to the claim for demur- 
rage, the court were all agreed, that .al- 
thnugli the defendant Muddoosoodeu Day 
had not ple.'ided a justification, and there- 
fore there must be u verdict against him^ 
he was entitled^ in mitigation of damages, 
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to^ avail liiinsolf of any matter which he 
iniglit have jiloadcd in justification. 

Niwnnbrr I6\ 

7frv. Jamrs lin/vc, 1). J) , v Samuel 
Smil/i . — In this case,* IVIr. Dickens mov- 
ed, on behalf of the defendant, that the bill 
of costs as between party and party should 
be icferred to the master for retaxation, on 
the grounds, that, of the demurrers to the 
nine pleas of justification, llie court allowed 
all j but IVfr. Justice llyaii was of opinion, 
that the second and third should be over- 
ruled, and tliat in consequence of such di- 
vision on the bench, the court made a spe- 
cial order, that, with reference to tho«e 
pleas, each party should pay their own 
costs. Mr. Dickens stated that the master 
had allowed for an office copy of the second 
and ibiid pleas for the use of JNIr. St»ette1, 
the plaintiir’s attorney, a sum which should 
< leaily have been charged as costs between 
attorney and client, as l)y the special direc- 
tion t)f the court both {larties had been or- 
dered to pay their own costs, at the same 
time that he lecognized such an order by 
apportioning the cO'.ls for the Iniefs to the 
second and third pleas to the |)lainliir, and 
the sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth, to the 
defendant. 

Mr, Clcland contended that the attorney 
was compelled to take out an office co])y of 
all the pleai, as they vkcre necessary for 
framing, not only the denim rers which 
were allow e<l, and on which the bench 
were divided, but, from the connexion be- 
tween all the pleas, those which the court 
weie unanitnous in supporting. 

The Chief Jnslice asked if Ihe master had 
iinde an apportionment of the briefs. 

Mr. Jhchcui, stated that he had, and he 
only asked for the costs of the pleas to be 
apportioned in die same w'ay. 

The Chief Justice was of opinion, that 
the motion of the defendant’s counsel could 
not be granted. The objection appeared 
to be, dial the master had allowed as costs 
between jiarty and party, office copies of 
the second and third jileas of justification 
for the UiO of the pi aintitV’s attorney. Ilis 
lordship stated th.it there w'as no rule in 
India counter to those at home, and the 
rule on which the court acted, on giving 
judgment on the demurrers, w.'is the well- 
known one, that, when there was a division 
on the bench, the court would make no 
order as to costs. In the case before die 
court, there w as a diderence of opinion as 
to the second and third pleas, and with re- 
lercnce to the others, they w^erc allowed 
with costs. The only question w'as, did 
the master allow more costs than he pro- 
perly should to the plaintiff'. It had not 
iieen shown that lie had, for it was neces- 
sary for the plaintifr’s attorney to have 
copies of Jill tlic pleas when he was de- 
liuirring to those which were ultimately 

^ See J-Aat. Jvuyu. Mil. xxiiii. y. 332. 


allowed. Ill's lordship said that if tlic 
master had recognized such a principle 
throughout his taxation, the division on 
the beiu'li would not have made any ma- 
terial diirerencc as to costs between both 
parties. 

Sir J. Franks Avas of the same opinion ; 
he considered that there existed so strong 
a connexion between die pleas, as lendered 
it necessary for tlie pkiimiff’s attorney to 
take out office copies of nil. 

Sii K. II I/a II WMs of opinion, that the 
bill of costs should be referred to the mas- 
ter. He had apportioned the costs on the 
briefs but had not done so as to tlie pleas, 
either of wliich must h.'ive been w-roiig, but 
he was of opinion the hitter. The plain- 
tifl* had taken out copies of the pleas, as 
h;ul the defendant, so that by the present 
course he liad to pay for both ))arties ; but 
the court had made a special order th.it each 

ji. irly should pay their ow’ii costs, so that it 
wfes not complying with the order of the 
court. 

The Chif Just ire then suggested to IMr. 
Clehuid the jiropriety of having the bill of 
costs referred on the p.-nt of the plaintiff', 
on the grounds that the briefs should not 
have l>cen appoitioiied as lo the second and 
third pleas, but charged to the defendant. 

I\Ir. ('Ictimd stated his desire to have it 
refeired, and it w’as directed to be retaxed. 

Sir lii/an said he did not refer it on 
such gioimds, but because the master 
should have apportioned the costs on the 
copies of the second and tliiid ple.is, as he 
did the briefs, to the plaiiuiir lie thought 
that by the interpretation now put upon 
the lule it ha«l become a nullity. 

'i'he Chi f Just ICC did not iimlerstand the 
rule '■o to exist, but that the p.arty sliould 
not pay any ndflitional costs in conse- 
quence of the division on the beiicli. 

Tfic clUct of this decision, it is under- 
stood, is to lay the luilk of the costs on the 
defendant, conti ary to what was the siijipos- 
ed decision of the court In llilaiy Teiiii. 

Noermlh r ‘JO and 

Jioi/d, lleebij and Co., v. Stephen John 
Fuller . — I'his A\as an action biought by 
Messrs. 15i»yd, Recliy, and Harding, against 
C.ipt. roller, of the Fairlie, for detaining 
on board his vessel cases of sulphuric 
acid, JO casts of glass, 2.7 cases of iioii 
plates, 1 1 cases of brass puinjis, and ether 
articles belonging to the plaiiitifl's. The 
defendant pleaded, that the goods were 
shipped by James \Villiam Taylor on board 
the Fairlie to be conveyed to ('alculla, and 
there to be delivered lo the plaintiff’s on 
payment of fi eight, primage, and reward, 
amounting to Sa. Its. 4,718, and that he 
oirered the goods to the plaiiitifl's, but they 
refused to jiay such demand, and for ibis 

it. iMUi lie iltiaiiiid lljtni. 

Mr. rrins\ p, in opeuliig the case, stated, 
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that Captain Fuller took the good** on 
hoard the Fairlie, and signed bills of 
lading, by a special endorsement on the 
back of which, the goods were transferred 
to IVIessrs. Boyd, Beehy and Co. Mr. 
Prinsep read the endorsement : “ The 

freight of the within goods is payable by 
bill on William Prinsep, esq. at sight, for 
the due payment of which the master and 
owners are to retain their lien on the said 
goods, or until their claim fur freight shall 
be otherwise satisfied, but the goods to be 
delivered to the consignees, Messrs. Boyd, 
Beehy and Co., in trust fur the preferable 
lien which it is ncknow'ledged, on all hands, 
appertains to Small and Co., in security 
of the sum of J^1,G00, and afterwards (said 
amount being first realized on account of 
jSmall and Co.) on behalf of fi-eight due to 
the master and owners of the Foirlic, to 
whom the consignees engage (as the con- 
dition of receiving possession of the goods) 
to pay over such surplus as the goods may 
yield (or to the extent of claim for freight) 
after Small and Co’s claims shall have 
been duly satisfied.” From this Mr. Priii- 
sep contented, that the bond fide and abso- 
lute right to the pos:!»ession of the goods 
was in tlie plaintifl's, of course in trust for 
the lien of Messrs. Small and Co., and if 
surplus remained to the credit of the con. 
bignor, Mr. Taylor, in trust for the pay- 
ment of freight to Captain Fuller. lie ad- 
mitted that the master of a ship had an un- 
doubted prior lien on all goods shipped in 
bis vessel, except when that prior lien was 
waved in consequence of a special endorse, 
ment, as in the ease before the court, where 
Captain Fuller w'aved his prior claim in 
favour of Messrs, Small and Co., and was 
satisfied to take his demand from the pro- 
ceeds of the goods after the demand had 
been satisfied, and then it became an equi- 
table but not a legal lien. 

Mr. CojiiptoTit for the defendant, con- 
tended for u nonsuit principally on two 
points : first, on account of misjoinder, 
Mr. Harding not having been a partner in 
the firm at the time the bill of lading was 
signed ; and secondly, that Boyd and Co. 
w'ere merely the agents of Taylor or of 
Small and Co., and could not, therefore, 
maintain an action of trover in their own 
name. With reference to the bill of lading 
itself, Mr. Compton said that it obviously 
never could have been the intention of 
Captain Fuller to have foregone the lien 
upon the goods which the law' gave him ; 
but inasmuch as it had by the endorsement 
provided that the freight should be paid 
in a particular way, by bill on Mr. W. 
Prinsep, it was the duty of those who re- 
presented the interests of Taylor, to show 
that the bill was given, for unless it were 
BO shown, the cond^ition of the endorsement 
was not fulfilled, and the siibsc<]uent part 
of the endorsement, the delivery to Boyd, 
Bcoby, and Co. was only consequential on 


the first ; but when the clearest proof was 
not given that the conditions had been ful- 
filled, the court would not deprive Captain 
Fuller of the lien which the law gave him 
upon the goods. 

The Chief Justice stated, there was, to a 
ccrtiiin extent, a ilificrcncc of opinion upon 
the bench, and for this reason every facility 
would be given to the defendant, in mov- 
ing if he pleased for a new trial, but in his 
opinion there w'cre no grounds for a non- 
suit. 

He took it first that Taylor, or Small 
and Co. or both, shipped the goods on 
board the Fairlie, and he said so, as it ap- 
peared, that at the time Small and Co. bad 
a lien on the goods to a cernin extent, and 
if be were to give the word lien its legal 
import, he would say that they had never 
given up their claim to tlic goods, perhaps, 
because Taylor could not pay llie sum of 
but w'ere still in possession. 

Secondly, that the goods were shipped 
cither at the risk of Taylor, or of Small and 
Co., or both, viewing it in tlic point of light 
most ravonral)le to tlie defendant, of T.i\ lor. 

Thirdly, that Taylor, or Small and Co., 
or both, appointed Boyd, Beehy, and Co. 
as their assigns or agents, to sell for Small 
andCo.’slien, then pay the freight, and then 
to liold the residue for the benefit of Tay- 
lor ; and here bis lordship conceived that 
the court w'as bound to take notice of the 
law of merchants and the usage of this 
place, and to hold that this was a profitable 
agency, and that the plaintills were inte- 
rested to the extent of commission. 

Fourthly, that the defendant, in consi- 
deration of receiving the goods, wMved his 
lien, and undertook to receive a bill on 
Mr. Prinsep, and if not lionoiircd, to re- 
ceive payment after the demand of Small 
and Co. had been satisfied; this was a, 
waiver of his lien ; his lordship did nut 
think it was necessary for the plaintifl' to 
show that the bill was given to Captain 
Fuller. 

Fifthly, During the voyage, Boyd, 
Beehy and Co., which consisted of IVIr. 
Boyd and Mr. Beehy, at tlie time of sign- 
ing the bill of lading, took in Mr. Harding 
as a partner, and then the agency being 
profitable, and entitling them to commis- 
sion, they could maintain an action in their 
own name. 

His lordship was of opinion that by tho 
w'ords “ Boyd, Bceby and Co. or their 
assigns,’* it was clearly meant whoever the 
firm should consist of at the time the goods 
arrived ; for supposing that the plaintiilk 
had before such arrival transferred their in. 
tcrests to any third parly, it would have 
given them power to sell, giving full force 
to the word “ assigns otherwise it would 
come to this, that the captain would not be 
liable to deliver the goods to any person, 
and it would appear rather extraordinary, 
that when they dissolved the old and form- 
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cd a new partnrrship, they could not crtcct 
sales, when, if they had merely endorsed 
the hill of ladiiif^ to another, he might. 

Sir J, Franks agreed with the cliief jus- 
tice. 

Sir E. lij/an dilTered from the other 
judges : ho was of opinion that llie plaintiil' 
should be nonsuited, first on the ground of 
misjoinder, for, on legal authorities, the 
moment the bills were signed, the posses- 
sion was vested in the consignees, subject 
to certain liabilities, Boyd, Beeby and Co., 
as they then existed. The second ground 
was, tliat if the person, to whom (lelivery 
was ordered, was only an agent for tlic con- 
signor, he had no right of property, so 
could not maintain an action in his own 
name, not even though lie passed the goods 
through the custom-house in his own 
name ; he was not liable for freight to tlie 
bliip-master, so the ship-master cannot bo 
sued by liiiii in bis own name. Ilis lord- 
ship said that, in the case before the court, 
there was no evidence to show that the 
phiintifls were rmtitled to any proHt, even 

by commission, so could not bring their 
• • 1 • ° 
action 111 (heir own names. 

Verdict for the plaintiff, Sa. Us. 20,000. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

TUB fEVASSKRI.'M mOVlNCES. 

TwCtters from the eastward state posi- 
tively that arrangements arc in progress 
for delivering np the Tenasserim provinces 
to the Burmese authorities, and that it is 
expected they will be completed in five or 
six months. We have not heard on what 
terms they are to be surrendered, or wlic- 
thcr any compensation w'ill lie required ; 
but the measure itself is one wliicli all 
must approve. The glowing descriptions 
which were at one time published of the 
productiveness of those provinces, which 
the Company acrpiired at the close of the 
Burmese w'ar, served for the time as a foil 
against the losses of that disastrous con- 
flict ; but, having answered that purpose, 
and being found rather a burden on the 
finances of the state than a source of reve- 
nue, they arc again to be given up to their 
original owners. The golden opportunity 
of acquiring Bangoon, which would Jiavc 
proved invaluable, was then offered, but 
was unaccountably neglected. 

From the information we have received, 
we are induced to believe that the real 
causes of the late insurrections at 'I'avoy 
and Mergui remain yet to be ascertained 
by the public, and possibly by the Bengal 
government. We do not consider ourselves 
at liberty at present to allude more directly 
to them than by saying, that in this, as in 
most other cases, tlic people have been the 
victims more sinned against than sinning. 

One of our correspondents has commu- 
nicated several additional particulars rc. 


spccting the fato of Oozinali, wlio was 
some time ago assassinated. 

Molia Menghec Oozinah was governor 
of the four provinces of ]\Iartaban, 
Shcw’giiein, Khowno, and Setaiig, and 
was about seventy-two years of age 
when lie at last met the fate w'hich had 
been secretly decreed for him fourteen 
montlis before. Tlie English government 
at Moulinciii having repeatedly sent com. 
plaints against him to the court of Ava, 
the king, anxious to maintain friendship 
and a good understanding between tlic 
two governments, sent an order to the 
woo.igheo at Uangoon to dec.ipil.ite him. 
Tlie woonghee, who is of a mild ili'-posi- 
tioii, and a man of groat penetration, foic- 
saw the evil consecjuence w’bicli no doiiht 
W’ould have ensued by sending dovMi an 
armed force, as the whole of the inliabi- 
tants would have become alarmed, and 
have fled to the Shaun «ountry. He there- 
fore sent for Oozinah to come to Rangoon, 
and intended there to get rid of liiin 
quietly. After a lapse of .several mouths, 
lie came, attended by upw'ards of l,.'j00 men, 
all completely armed and disciplined in 
tlie European manner. Here, again, was 
another obstacle, — they w'crc not aware 
how his lroo})s wore affected towards him, 
and, to spare the tffusion of blood, he was 
allowed to depart. 

'file collector of land revenue, who w'/is 
next ill rank to Oozinah, was sent to Ava, 
and anotlier sent down in his place, pur- 
posely to execute tlie decree upon Oozinah. 
He w'as known to the court ns lieing a 
determined and reckless assassin, and one 
who w'ould, at all haz.irds of his life, per- 
form his niis»ion. When he arrived in 
Uangoon, the viceroy, or woonghee, se- 
cretly sent with him one of his bravadoes, 
to assist iiim in tlic business. They re- 
mained with Oozinah a considerable time; 
paid him the same attention and respect 
that they would liave paid to the king; 
and got so much into his good graces, that 
they had free access to his private slee[)iiig 
apartment, w'ithont attend.ints, at any hour 
they choose. Having satislied themselves 
that Ilis followers were not well-disposed 
towards him, early one morning they both 
entered his apartment, where he was lying 
on his conch. They told him to get up, 
for that they bad very important despatches 
from the king; and while he was stooping 
Ilis head to w'ash his face, at one stroke one 
of them severed his head from the body. 
Messengers were sent out all round the 
country, to infonn the inhabitants of the 
circumstance, and to prevent tliem from 
being alarmed. His body was aflixed to 
a cross, with the following inscription 
** Died by order of the king, for using 
endeavours to make enemies against the 
country.” 

The collector of land revenue, who Was 
recalled to Ava, has been appointed in 
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Oo'/inali’s place, and lias arrived in llan- 
goon. — Ind, -A or. 16*. 

UrNT-lKFK T, \s'ns. 

It will be ill tlie remembrance of tlie 
re.uler, that we meiilioned on a former 
occiiion tlie petition wliich many of the 
natives of the country had agreed to pre- 
sent to ( lover nment, in the hone of having 
the :5d Uegiilation of 18ys rescinded.* 

It was the hope of those who presented 
the petition, that it would not be in vain ; 
blit tliat hope has vanished. The llighl 
1 lonourable the Covernoi-Cleneral,banisli- 
ing from his mind all pity for the poor 
llrahmuns and others, has given tliis reply 
to the petition, — that he sees no leason for 
repealing the Regulation. On hearing of 
this reply, wc hesitated about ])ublisiiiog 
it in the Chuntlnhiif because it was so 
inauspicious, Kvery one knows that the 
petition lias been presented. It was the 
gencial hope that it would bo siicressfiil ; 
it lias been imsuccessfiil. 'io publi.li our 
l.iiliire would be, as we say in connr.on 
.sjieecli, to break a vessel conf. lining bailey 
meal, by which all the grains in it would 
be scatteied. He that as it may, it is onr 
duty to |)ublish that which is unpleasant as 
well as (hat which is agreeahlc; foi does 
not a man ineiifiou to his fiieiid that wliich 
gives him the most intense sorrow? Tt 
inuNt be told ; but we publish it as most 
d ist ressi ng i ut el 1 igeuce. 

Ill reference to these rent-free lauds, wc 
bear that llie petitioners intend to appeal 
tlie matter to the llritish parliament. Hut 
this refeionce to pailianient will reseinhic 
the practice of pliysic. When a beloved 
boy in a family, or one who is its main 
siippoit, falls ill, the ])liysicians, after 
many tlforts, older liini to the Ganges, 
but with faint hopes. The family, liearir.g 
this order, hurst out into tears, which they 
cannot restrain. Jii this emergency, sonic 
fiieiid says, AA'hat occasion is iheic for all 
this distress? We have sent for an English 
doctor; when he arrives, the patient w'ill 
certainly revive. As the minds of the 
family are relieved by such liopes, so are 
the minds of the jielitioners soothed by 
ibis appeal to pailiamcMit. The doctor 
comes; he is a great physician; lie is 
almost invariably sncccsslnl ; but many 
also die under bis band. So the inter- 
ference of parliament does sometimes 
bring relief to the subject; but tbc appeal 
may not succeed, for the natives of this 
country have no connexions or relatives 
in parliament to struggle for their cause. 

If you say, tlicie will be no need for any 
great exertion ;— the petition will fully 
explain the whole question ; — the judges 
are impartial they will decide according 
lo justice. This is true, to be sure, but we 
bavu no such good fortune. The Governor 
General, who is undoiibteilly compissioii- 
♦ Sec Vol. 1. N.S. As. Intel, p. 203 . 
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ate, bas given sucb n reply to our petition, 
ns shews the strength of our evil destiny. 
If good fortune bad fallen to onr lot, lie 
would ceitainly have examined into the 
reasons for repealing it. — Sit machar C/i un- 
ci nfca. 

Tiiv iMUco ruoe. 

A ronsideral>le proiioifion of ibis year’s 
produce of indigo has reached the maiket, 
and more is daily aniving, but scaicely 
any sales have taken iilace, altbongli at- 
tempts have been made lo nsceilain the 
feelings of intending ]nirchnsers. All are 
w.iiting with anxiety to learn the result of 
the Ijondon .Inly s.des, of wbicli, we trust, 
the next ves-,cl will inform ns. 'I'lie sccie- 
tjiy lo the Hoard of 'fr.ide bas invited 
l»ioj)osaU teiuleiing for sale to the lion. 
Coinjiany indigo of the growth of the 
present year; and as it was before doubt- 
ful whether they would come into tlie 
tn.aiket this season, ll'.eir appearance in it 
will have the ellect of raising prices, and 
infusing inci eased activity into iiuhgo 
transticlions. — Ind. Gu’i.^ Kov. 16‘. 

oniKVANTiA raovi fniji.isu lwv. 

A fearful tax on the native community, 
is the IcMiglh of time they are detained 
before (lie grand and petty juries, which 
sometimes, we hear, is as long as a month 
or six weeks, 'riie nature of the recogni- 
zance they enter into, is to ap])ear the Hist 
day the court opens, and to attend fiom 
day to (lay, until tliey have permission to 
leave the court. How is it possible, there- 
fore, for a poor creature who obtains liis 
livelihood liy bis daily labour, to exist 
under sucb circumstances ? lie, of course, 
dreads being made a witness in nuv case 
likely t(j come before the supreme court ; 
and from this cause, more tliau from any 
other, do we coiifidendy as‘-ert, arises I lie 
uiuvillinguess of natives lo come forward 
and give information regarding ei lines and 
offences. We think tliat some ariangc- 
inents might easily be made, in eoiicvrt 
with the judges of the Supreme Couit, 
for remedying this crying evil. 

Anotlier grievance, is the ease willi 
wliicli writs of vapins arc obtained. 1 liis 
is, vve know, a source of great oppression 
both to the inhabitants of the city and to 
those of the interior. We have* beard of a 
case that bas lately occurred in wliich a 
most respectable native incrcliant, one who 
bad never been in Calcutta in his life, 
who knows no more of English law anti 
English cubtoiiis than a child unborn, has 
been actually brought dow'ii, under a writ 
of capiast all the way from 13enare.s, on an 
alleged debt, wliich be denies, simply be- 
cause this individual has a house of bust- 
ness in this city. Now, we ask, i.s not 
this A mailer that rciiuires some remedy — 
I.S il just? Is it proper.-’ Is it creditable 
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to our institutions? Is it crodital)lc to the 
l^ritisli name .and character tliat these 
tilings should he permitted to pass without 
comment — without remedy? It is not 
sufficient that a ])laiiitiir sliould merely 
swear tliat a certain sum of money is due 
to him, and lliat his attorney should say 
that he believes the debt to be a good onu. 
Ill all cases, the plaintiil' should be re- 
ipiired to state positively wlietlier the 
defendant resides in Calcutta, and if not, 
more particular iiirpiiry should be made 
into (he case ; and if, after all, it does 
ajipear, tliat the plaintiil' has a jnimd futin 
case against the defendant, the writ should 
be sent to the magistrate of the distiict 
to be executed, with specific instructions 
whether bail w\'is to be taken or not; and 
before a jioor creature is incarcerated in 
the Calcntla g.iol, be should be examined 
by some one, and bis examination, if any 
fi.ind or extorlion is alh ged, be submitted 
to (he judges of tlie Court. — IferaMf 

ii-l. 


snuTr NrisANf’Fs. 

'VVe would fj.in call the attention of the 
magistrates to (he noisy state of the streets 
of Calcutta at night — at least, of some of 
them, Wc have now been for several 
years resident here, and can aver that, 
within onr expeiience, a moi e noisy city, 
in the night lime, we do not know. Wc 
would by no means trcncli unnecessarily 
upon the baimless freedom of those who 
may happen to be walking (he streets at 
season.ihle hours. As in religions policy, 
however, toler.ition should enil where crime 
begins; so in civic policy, where w'antoii 
annoyance begins, impunity should termi- 
nate. U^p to ten or eleven o’clock at night 
there may be no oeeaMon to lie very seiii- 
pnloiis about street noises. Iii a country 
like this, however, where repose after the 
fatigues of the day is so vitally necessary, 
we do not think it beneath notice, that 
traiKjuillily should be secured throughout 
the streets, Often at midiiiglit, even, 
groups of natives, cbielly scyces and bear- 
ers, w’e imagine, may be heard ciiatteriiig, 
scolding, or singing loudly in (he streets. 
In England, it i:» reckoned a misde- 
ineunor to make wanton noises in the 
streets at night; and here w'u conceive that 
the necessity for similar stiictness is ecjiiuliy 
great. It was only two or three nights 
ago, that, about two o’clock in the inoin- 
ing, several sailors created a disturbance 
in the street, which they paraded with 
biinncrs flying and music playing, iin- 
clieekcd and unquestioned, at lea^t so far 
as wc are aware of, for we heard them anil 
saw them iipwaids of twenty minutes. 
Surely, to remedy such an evil, requires 
only to have it pointed out.— Co/. Gov. 
Uaz., Kov. lo*. 


GllATITUDK OF A NATJVK. 

The following communication, referring 
probably to an appeal before tlie Privy 
Council, is inserted in a Calcutta paper. 
We give it verbatim vt literatim. It is 
addressed to the Editor. 

Sir ; —You will greatly oblige the 
writer of the follov'ing lines, by giiing ;i 
place in one of your very difl'usive and 
liiglily valuable columns, as it is intended 
both to acknowledge the kindness of a 
gentleman in England, whose ii.inie is 
mentioned ibcro, in performing an ofliee 
for him at the House of l*ai liament, wbieli 
was trusted lo bis management and discre- 
tion ; and also that many may derive mueli 
benefit in imitating his good example. 

“ Ally I'kbur Khan, the present moo- 
tee ully (churchwarden) of Tloiighly Im- 
iiiaiimbarrec, having appointed (Jeo.Waid, 
Em|., with CiiOO, as a defender in the 
House of Parliament, for the cause of the 
kite Hajee Alow son, respondent, and Jlnn- 
dci I lly, ajipellant, for the endowment of 
the zillah of SydiJore in tlie district of 
.Tessorc and llvinghly Inimaumharree ; 
and which the Honourable House has de- 
cided in the favour of the said respondent, 
Hajee Mow son. 'J'he strictly honest and 
noble-minded gentleman above-mentioned, 
after definying all (lie expenses of tlie 
alkiirs, lias very kindly rolnnietl from the 
X'iJOO the sum of Sa, Ils. 1700, Hengal 
current money, to the niootee ully. Ally 
I'khiir Khan, which he received both with 
sill pi iso and gratitude, and for which he 
I eels highly obliged lo Iiim.” 

A.U.K.” 

“ Hougbly Immninnbarree.” 

S( OUl'IOVS. 

T)r. Robert Teller, in a letter published 
ill the John /»’////, s.ivs: — 

“ In no p.irt of liulia in which 1 have 
been stationed, have 1 obseived such num- 
bers of scorpions as in Coiiiickpore. IJy 
those reptiles every house, in a more or 
Ie?.s degree, is infested ; and they appear 
of two kinds, one a largo bine species, in 
colour very iieaily resembling (he line of 
the lobster; and the other posesssing a 
dirty brown colour, approaching black. I 
l:itciy caused a scorpion of the l^ormcr de- 
scription to undergo the experiment to 
which injects of unotber cla-is are said to 
have been subjected by the late President 
of the Royal Society, but with no better 
success, the hot w'ater producing no im- 
piession whatever upon the shelly covering 
of the animal. Some doubt has existed 
respecting the particular mode in which 
the venom is ejecied into the wound pro* 
duced by the scorpion’s sting. A friend 
and myself have recently made some ob- 
servations, with the view of determining 
this fact ; and it appears, that the discovery 
of Lewenhoek, of the poison flowing from 
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two orifices placed, one on each side, near 
the apex of the sting, is perfectly accurate. 
With a good magnifying power, those 
minute openings are distinctly visible, and 
seen situated in sucli a manner as to give 
forth the venom freely, after the wound 
has been inflicted by the sting, the extreme 
point of which is as hard and sharp as a 
tine needle. Several examples of accidents 
from the scorpion’s sting hive come under 
iny observation at this place, but, although 
in the first instance attended with a severe 
pain, serious eilects have not follow'ed in 
any one case; the pain having been easily 
subdued by means of the application of a 
small quantity of bruised onions, or am- 
monia.” 

mVARKANATll MITTER. 

Dvvarkanath Mitter, the associate of 
Rajkissore Dult in bis extensive forgeries, 
was arrested at Midnapore, and conveyed 
to the policc-ollicc under a strong eseoit. 
The pursuit of this oftender led to the 
capture of a native in his stead, who had 
recently become a saiiyasi, or ascetic, and 
to the restoration of the sanyasi to the 
woild. The following is the account of 
the afliiir given in a native paper 

“ We understand that Petumber Ghose, 
soii-in-lavv of Gourbiirri Dutt, on account 
of some dispute with his brother, was 
highly disgusted, and forsook the family 
and went down to Akiira, near Hudge- 
13udge, wheie he joined an assembly of 
sunyasecs : he changed his dress and mode 
of living, daubed ashes on his body, and 
dressed himself in dyed red cloth, and 
lived as a perfect san}asec, or religious 
mendicant. 'J'be notice of Dwarkaiiath 
jVIitter being concerned in the late forgery 
business, and tlie oiler of a reward of five 
thousand rupees for his aiiprelietisioii, 
being picked up by certain persons, who 
had ascertained that a counterfeit sanya- 
see was living in AkIira, took him to he 
Dwarkaiiath iVIitter, and in expectation of 
obtaining llie oflered reward, gave in- 
formation to the magistrate, and got a 
bench warrant issued for his apprehension. 
They look the officers of the police, and 
proceeded to the place of the sanyasce, 
wliere they seized I’etumbcr Ghose, the 
son-in-law of Gourhurri Dutt, instead of 
that of Uajkisser Dutt; and on the niglit 
of ] Jth llhadra he wa-* brought before one 
of the mai*istratcs, questioned regarding 
his name and situation, &c., and the man 
stated that he was not Dwaikanath Miner, 
the son-in-law of llajkisser Dutt; and he 
requested that the fact miglit be ascer- 
tained by the persons with whom he was 
acquainted. The magistrate smiled, and 
accordingly investigated into the matter, 
and found his statement to be correct. 
Next day he was brought into tlie police, 
and was delivered over to his brother : the 
poor sircars, who were induced by the ex- 


pectation of obtaining the reward, w*erc 
highly disappointed, and, through shame, 
went away. We are, however, glad that, 
through these sircars, Fetumber changed 
the state of sanyasce, and returned as a 
housekeeper.” 

FEROCITY OF AN ALLIGATOR. 

On Tuesday, an officer of a ship, in 
pulling up the creek (Diamond Harbour), 
was witness to a most extraordinary proof 
of the ferocity of an alligator. A hiillock 
was grazing near the hank of the nullah, 
when suddenly a large alligator darted out 
of the creek, seized it, dragged it into the 
water, and carried it down. In about n 
minute the paunch of the poor animal was 
floating upon the surface. 'J'he alligator 
appeared to he twenty-live or tliiity feet 
long. — JicH". Clirdii. Sfpt. 5. 

THE SOONDFRUUNS. 

Dio conditions under which the jungle- 
tenures, in the Soondeibiins, are to In* held 
(ill the measuie now in progiess to render 
those wasU'S productive), are stated to be 
as follows 

The lands are to be bold rent-free for 
a period of twenty years, and after that a 
progressive jumina, similar to the one 
now in force, will be levied from them; 
viz. 2 1st year, ‘2as. perbega; ysd, das.; 
23d, Gas.; 2dlli, 8as., which is the maxi- 
mum ; and a deduction of thirty per cent, 
is to he made from that, as viHliknna to the 
proprietor. Instead of demanding, as 
security for the fulfilment of the contract, 
or future payment of rents, a deposit of 
Company’s paper or other property, to a 
large amount, it is left to the discretion of 
the revenue authorities to exact security or 
not, according to the means and respec- 
tability of the applicant. 

THE GOVERNOR-GENFRAT.’s TOUR. 

The following official notice has ap- 
peared : — 

The Governor-general, during his in- 
tended joiirnc'y through the provinces, will 
give audiences to native gentlemen and 
to natives of respectability who may wish 
to -lee him. Apjilieations may be made 
to liis Lordship’s jirivate or military secre- 
tary,’ to whom communications on the 
subjects enumerated in the notice pub- 
lished on the 23d of Februaiy last may 
continue to be addressed.” 

CONDUCT OF A NAT1VF-. 

We learn that two ladies, returning 
home on Saturday night, were furiously 
attacked by a number of people who came 
out of a baboo’s house on the north side 
of Tuliullah Bazar Street, and who at- 
tempted to lake them forcibly out of their 
palankeen into the house. This, of course, 
was resisted both by the ladies and hy a 
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gentleman who was in company with 
them ; but part of the palankeen was 
broken in the scuffle, and the rufKans only 
desisted on seeing persons coming from a 
bouse in the neighbourhood which the 
ladies hud jest left. It is said that the 
same baboo has frequently comuiitted simi. 
lar acts of violence, and that lie has suc- 
ceeded in carrying female's into his house ; 
but as his conduct, in this instance, has 
been submitted to the police, it is to be 
hoped that justice w'ill at length overtake 
liiin.— /nd. Caz.y Nou. 12. 

RKLIGIOCS (’ONTl•.^TIO^S -\T LUCKNOW', 

In a letter from imeknow, dated the 
loth of liuhi-oss-sani, it is suited, that the 
cause of the late <listurbancc was owing to 
personal enmity bot\^ccll Dcncour, a royal 
burcara employed in the residency, and 
Mudara, biipeiintcndent of the poultry of 
pigeons, in the service of Mulleke Ze- 
mani. These persons have been at vuri. 
mice for some months past. Mudara used 
to resort to a house on the back of the 
tank called Kichooah, which he called a 
inusjud, and took hi.s friends and held a 
meeting there in the evening. Ramprasad, 
a Rrahman, lived in the temple of ISiva 
belonging to Hum Nath, and near it, and 
disputes often ensued heuveen him and 
the companions of Mudara. 

(hi tile 6th of the above month, the 
Musulmaiis entered into the place of 
Ramprasad, and took away whatever they 
found there* 'i'hc Brahman Hed, and 
went also to Dencour, and informed him 
w'hat had hnpiieneil to him. Dencour sent 
liiiti away with consolatory words. Mii- 
dara, the next morning, gave in a report 
that Ramprasad, at the iiistiga*jon of Den- 
cour, had a pig killed by certain pnsu, 
and sprinkled its blood over his inusjud, 
and the killed pig had been tlirown into a 
pot, and kept hid about tlie place, and 
that he concealed himself somewhere. In 
consequence cf this, Dencour was sum- 
moned to appear, and represented that 
somebody had killed a hen and threw' the 
same into the musjud, but not a pig. 
Orders were given that two troopcis sliould 
go with Dencour to the spot, and to 
ascertain and report the facts? The troop- 
ers proceeded to the place, and ascertained* 
that Bholanath, the brother of I^eiicour, 
was silting in the temple of Siva, with 
fifteen armed men, and the door of the 
temple was shut, while a nuiiibcr of Mus- 
sulmans were surrounding the temple. 
Dcncour got the door opened, upon which 
every one retired, leaving their spears, 
excepting Bholanath, who is said to have 
been there with a view to settle the dis- 
pute. The Musulinan and troopers went 
in and saw the weapons, and were asto- 
nished, and one of them fired a musket 
upon Bholanath, and he instantly fell 
down, while another directed their swords 
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upon him, and then dragged away the 
dead body, which they threw into a tank. 
Other hiircuras asserted that a pig had 
been killed, and thrown into the musjud. 

Ills Majesty sent a message by Jafler 
All Khan to the acting llcsident, that the 
Hindus were very insolent, and that his 
Majesty wished to punish the oflenders ; 
an answer to which was received from the 
acting Resident, saying, that his Majesty 
had sole authority over his subjects ; upon 
which, orders were issued to apprehend 
the ollendcr, and set a guard over his 
house..— Piipcr, 

IMFllOVEMENTS. 

The following sentiments arc expressed 
in the Chundrikoy a native paper : — 

The city of Calcutta is gradually in- 
creasing in si/.e, by which its residents and 
visitors are sulijeclcd to a })roportionate 
degree of convenience and comfort. The 
comforts have been increased by new roads 
and tanks ; by the Strand ghats ; by the 
facilities for Inirning the dead ; by con- 
trivances to allay the dust; hy the appoint- 
ment of tlie Police Committee, and of 
native juries. These are the acts of govern- 
ment; but the remedies against disease 
remain without improvement, 'I’lie Native 
Hospital, and that at Guranhatta, possess 
no conveniences suited to the prejudices of 
the natives. The Native Hospital is at 
Cliniidncc'cliolve, in the Tiuropean part of 
the town, and its arrangements prevent 
men of caste and respectability from avail- 
ing themselves of it; its benefits are there- 
fore confined to tlie hheestees and musal- 
cliecs of gentlemen, and to those wlio aro 
bmiight thither by the police. In the 
hospital at Guranhatta tiiere is a Kn- 
ropean physician ; but his deficiencies, and 
the strange rules of the asylum, destroy 
its utility. Kvery one know's that this 
city contains thousands of poor strangers, 
of all ranks, without wealtli, connexions, 
or friends, who, wlien afflicted with 
disease, fly from the city, and, receiving 
medicine and the prescribed regimen else- 
wliero, recover; but some die on the road, 
and many perish for want of two pice- 
worth of medicine. Those who live from 
hand to mouth cannot obtain proper food 
or medicine, and for them there is no 
relief. Those who have no attendance, 
and no means of obtaining medicine, 
perish, of course, by hundreds in the city. 

Wc hear th^t the governors of the Hin- 
doo College propose to estabiisli a hos- 
pital in its vicinity, the expense of which 
will be partly defrayed from the funds 
received for the instruction of students. 
English medicines will he obtained from 
the Company's dispensary, and other me- 
dicines will be prepared on the spot. The 
rich, the liberal, the compassionate in this 
city, will be able to raise something by 
way of subscription for it. Should tlie 

(B) 
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plan be carrietl into ofToct, the control 
of tlie institution will be divided between 
Knglisli and Native gentlemen, and the 
medical students of the College w'ill per- 
forin its duties, under the instruction of 
skilful physicians. Hindoo and Brahmun 
attendants will be appointed, whereby men 
of rank and respectability will be enabled 
to resort to it for medicine and proper 
food, and thus save their lives. The prac- 
tice of English physicians, vvhich is now 
held in such high repute, will thus be 
imparted to students, and widely diilused 
over the country. 

ATTElirr TO DKSTUOV THE ** ANN.” 

Letters from the commander of the ship 
Ann to the owners here, of date 24th inst., 
mention that an attempt had been made to 
set (ire to that vessel. On the 2:ld instant 
the ship anchored at ]\Iud Point, prepara- 
tory to crossing over to Kedgeree in the 
morning. At a quarter past midnight, the 
captain was informed that the ship was on 
lire below forward. Water was immedi- 
ately got down, and, by the united exer- 
tions of Mr. IVIiller, the chief odicer, the 
lire was soon extinguished, lipoii cxa. 
ini nation, a piece of new coir nipper was 
found prepared with some brimstone, and 
by some means thrust througli the gun- 
room grating, near to some jars of paint 
oil and carboys of spirits of turpentine, 
three of which it had burnt the wicker 
basket-work to ashes, but happily without 
eommunieatiiig to the liquid ; had it done 
so, no exertion:* could have saved the ship, 
and lives must have been lost. It seems 
diflicult to state any cause for this villain- 
ous attempt to destroy the ship, except 
from the old one of the crew finishing the 
voyage. — Cut. John Hull, iVue. 27, 

CUI/nVATION OF INDICO. 

In the Reports of the late Meetings of 
the Agricultural and Horticultural Society, 
.some interesting speculations respecting 
the present condition and prospects of the 
indigo trade have been submitted to the 
public. Few subjects are of more iinpor. 
Uince to this country, and we shall be glad 
if the papers, of which abstracts have been 
published, should have the eflect of leading 
to a more thorough investigation of the 
questions which they have brought under 
discussion. 

The first of these questions is, Whether 
all the lands of the first quality adapted to 
the production of indigo have been brought 
under cultivation? In looking at the 
opposite opinions that arc entertained on 
this point, we find little beyond the autho- 
rity of names adduced in their support; 
names, certainly, of gentlemen whose au- 
thority would stand high, if authority were 
of any use in the determination of such 
an inquiry. There is, however, one fact 


stated, which, although it has not been 
employed for that purpose, appears quite 
decisive in favour of those who contend 
that all the best lands applic.Tb1c to indigo 
purposes have been long since occupied. 
The fact to which we refer is, that the 
cultivation of indigo “ has raised the value 
of the lands in tho districts where it is 
cultivated at least one hundred per cent.” 
Now, whether, with Mr. Ricardo, it be 
maintained that rent is paid on good land 
because inferior land is taken into cultiva- 
tion, or, with his opponents, that inferior 
lands are cultivated with profit because the 
best lands arc encumbered with rent, in 
either ease the payment of rent on the 
best lands i* a proof that inferior lands 
have been taken into cultivation ; and in 
llie present case the amount of increase in 
the value of land shows the extent to 
which, in the progress of indigo cultiva- 
tion, recourse has been had to lands of 
second and third quality. It is impossi- 
ble, according to any theory of rent, that 
lands should have increased so much in 
value, while there still remained, .as has 
been asserted, abundance of new and more 
productive land applicable to the cultiva- 
tion of indigo- that increase proves that 
the best lands must have been appropriated 
at an early period of cultivation, and that, 
witli the rise in the value of land, the 
application of capital to lands of inferior 
quality must have been constantly pro- 
gressive. The accuracy of this conclusion 
may be ascertained by another test, viz. 
the relative prices of tho same qualities of 
indigo at successive periods. If the opi- 
nion we support is correct, then the prices 
of indigo of the same quality must have 
increased in a proportion approximating 
to the increase in the value of land and in 
the price of indigo, this increase being in 
fact the lent, in the economical sense of 
the term, accruing to the owners of the 
best lands, from the necessiiy tliat has 
been fell of taking inferior lands into cul- 
tivation ; or, in another view, the rent 
with which tlie best lands are burdened in 
consequence of th.at necessity. We have 
not the means of making the necessary 
references to the indigo sales of different 
and distant crates, to ascertain whether tlic 
view we have given will stand the appli- 
cation of this test; and we can therefore 
at present only say, that, judging d priori, 
we should expect the increase in the price 
of indigo to correspond with the increase 
in the value of lands, making, of course, 
the requisite allowance for disturbing 
causes, tending either to accelerate or re- 
tard the rates of increase. The opinion, 
however, which we advocate, seems to 
admit of still more direct and immediate 
proof in the very existence of diilerent 
qualities of indigo. What inducement can 
there be to apply capital to the production 
of inferior indigo, if land capable of pro- 
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ducing the best indigo were still obtain- 
able? It is only the occupation or ex- 
haustion of all the lands adapted to the 
production of the best indigo, that could 
lead to the employment of capital on 
lands incapable of producing any thing 
better than indigo of an inferior descrip- 
tion ; and wo shall accordingly find, that 
the value of indigo lands in ()ude is much 
less than that of indigo land in Je.ssore, 
some of the former probably paying no 
rent at all, but only enabling the capitalist 
to realize the bare profits of stock, without 
which no lands would be cultivated for 
the production of indigo or any other 
purpose. We may add, that, according to 
this view, the value of indigo lands in 
Jessore should bear nearly the same pro- 
])orlioii to the value of indigo lands in 
Glide, wh'ch the price of Jessore indigo 
bears to the price of Oude indigo. It 
remains for those who ])osscss the neces- 
sary information to say whether this pro- 
portion exists. 

The second question that has been 
started is, Whether in this branch of in- 
dustry there is over-production ? We do 
not consider that this is a question of very 
great imporlaneo : for, in an article like 
indigo, wliich enjoys no monopoly, and is 
not piotectcd by iiigh duties against fo- 
reign competition, over-production, if it 
exist, will be its own cure. It may he 
safely left to indigo planters and their 
supporters to guard against such an evil, 
ever watchful as they must be of Huctiia- 
tioiis of the market, the increase or diini. 
nution of consumption, the quantity of 
stocks on hand, and the extent of foreign 
competition. Still, if, as W'c have attempt- 
ed to show', besides all the best lands, 
much inferior land lias been taken into 
cultivation, it follow's that, if there Is no 
over-production, there is at least a power- 
ful tendency to it, and wc cannot perceive 
how this inference can be denied by those 
who admit the fact of the great extension 
of cultivation. It is scarcely possible that 
it should have been otherwise ; for what 
opportunity have capitalists had for safely 
and profitably investing their funds, ex- 
cept in indigo? How could they other- 
wise gratify that never-ceasing desire for 
accumulation, which is the grand source 
botii of national and individual wealth? 
In no other w'ay ; and we do not therefore 
wonder that nearly the whole disposable 
capital of the country has been drawn into 
this channel. There has, in consequence, 
been a great increase of production ; and 
if ihcie has been no over-production, we 
can ascribe it only to the great correspond- 
ing and continued increase of consump- 
tion. Indigo planters and indigo agents 
certainly do not appear to us to have ex- 
ercised any peculiar forbearance in limit- 
ing ciiltivutiou to the demand. They have 
dune what all ollicrs would have done iu 


similar circumstances— they have em- 
ployed their capital in almost the only 
advantageous w'ay that presented itself ; 
they have taken the highest prices they 
could get, and high prices have had the 
indisputable efiect of stimulating to in- 
creased production. If this has not gone 
too far, still, without reference to foreign 
competition, w'c cannot but consider that 
all the danger is on the side of over- 
prorliiction. 

This conclusion is confirmed by the 
consideration of the third question which 
has been agitated relating to this subject, 
I'h. Whether tliere is any real danger from 
the coinpeliiion of foreign indigos? Tliis 
is a question which n[>pears to deserve 
more thorough investigation than it has 
yet received. We are not in possession of 
all the facts necessary to enable ns to form 
a very confident opinion ; but the informa, 
lion witliin our reach contributes to esta- 
blish, that the production and eonsmnp- 
tion of Guatemala, Caraccas, and other 
indigos are stCtadily advancing, anrl that 
these descriptions of the ilye arc able to 
maintiiin their ground in the market solely 
in conseipiencc of the high prices of Ileii- 
gal indigo. If these slurements should 
l)C supported by further inquiry and expe- 
rience, the inference to W’hich they point 
is very obvious. I$engal indigo is iiiiii- 
vallcd for the excellence of its quality; 
and to secure to it a virtual monopoly of 
the markets of the w'orld, it is only neces- 
sary that the price should, if possible, he 
kept within tiiat limit which, if exceeded, 
has the elFect of forcing the production of 
indigo in other countries, and of leading 
consumers to be satisfied with inferior 
qualities. This inqiortaiit object, we are 
of opinion, may he ellected without lessen- 
ing the present rale of piofit. If capital 
were gradually withdrawn from the [iro- 
ductiun of the inferior sorts of indigo, it 
might he advantageously cnqdoyed in ex- 
tending the production of sugar and other 
staples, and the almost ceitnin ellect woulil 
be, a reduction in the value of indigo 
lands. This, Avith the improvements w Inch, 
it is to ho iioped, will he made in the 
economy of management, would lessen the 
cost of production, and enable tiic manu- 
facturer to sell the liner sorts at such rates 
as would exclude the foreign indigos from 
the market. Such appears to us the true 
policy of indigo capitalists in this country; 
and involving, ns it does, our most im- 
portant commercial interests, we solicit to 
it the renewed attention of tho-jc whose 
practical and theoretic knowledge will 
enable them to correct the errors into 
which W'C may have fallen. In the expo- 
sition of our views, w'c have been inHu- 
cnced by no other considerations than what 
appear to us the sound principles of cco- 
noiiiical science, and the true interests of 
the country.— /w/.GV/;., Hov. 5, 
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Some difllfultics have, it appears, been 
started ajyainsl the regulation, recently re- 
commended for the protection of the indigo 
planters. 

l?y the existing regulations, Xhe standing 
crop of indigo is in a great measure secured 
to the party advancing funds for its growth ; 
hut by a singular omission, no remetly was 
granted to insure the planter's object at an 
earlier but not lesc iini>ortant stage of the 
business, vh. the ploughing and sowing of 
the land. The ryot engages for a certain 
sum to appropriate so many begas to the 
cultivation of indigo, and the produce is to 
be given to the planter at so many bundles 
per rupee. It is well known, that unless 
advantage be taken of the rains in the 
spring, the season must be inevitably lest, 
and yet it was intimated liy some of the 
local authorities to the ryots, that they were 
not legally bound to prepare or sow the 
land pledged by them for a valuable con- 
sideration for that purpose : and all the 
planter could or would be able to do, was 
to prosecute for the advance, with interest. 
There really seems something so monstrous 
in such a view of the relative obligations 
of the planter and ryot, that the only won- 
der is, not that there liave been disturb- 
ances .iboiit the cultivation of the lands cn- 
g'lged, hut that they have not been increased 
an hundred-fold. 

It never can be argued that a planter 
goes into the jNIofussil in the ca]^city of a 
slirolT, to lend money to the cultivators of 
the soil, else why the enormous price paid 
for the good-will of factories, and the sums 
expended in Izaraiis? Indeed, it is well 
known, and is recognized by the preamble 
to llcgiilatioii VI. of 1823, that tlic inten- 
tions of both parties are, that the land shall 
be cultivated and the produce accounted 
for to the planter, who is also at the ex- 
pense of purchasing the seed, which will 
not keep ; and it is a gross violation of all 
justice and equity to allow one party to be- 
neiit by his own fraud. The motive which 
influences a ryot to a breach of his engage, 
ment is generally to be found in the in- 
ducement oilered in the shape of a bribe, 
or an advance for the ensuing year, from an 
hostile zemindar having factories in the 
neighbourhood, or connected with the po- 
lice or oinlali of the district. 

The new regulation was intended to 
protect the planter from the moment of the 
engagement being made, and not to leave 
him at the mercy of a rival and envious 
neighbour. The moment of sowing lost, 
the season is destroyed, and the difficulty 
and expense of recovering the advances 
made to the ryot, leads to the ruin of the 
concern. A very fatal change will take 
place throughout the country if the recom- 
mended protection be not afforded ; for it 
has become in Jessore and in the neigh, 
bourhood, a subject on which the attention 


of all the parties is intensely fixed.— 

Chron, Nov. V2, 

CHANCE OF MANNERS AMONGST THE 
NATIVES. 

TI>e following remarks were made by a 
(native) correspondent of the Chandrikay 
who signs himself “ An enemy to for- 
saking the language,’* on the changes in 
native manners:— “ Many of the natives 
of Calcutta who arc acquainted with the 
Kiiglish shastrus, have changed and are 
changing their dress, their manners and 
customs. But is this change of habits ad- 
visable, and likely to be auspicious or not ? 
llic fruit which has already resulted from 
the change, every one can perceive ; what 
new changes may await us, time only can 
disclose. It is most astonishing to per- 
ceive how the English language is super- 
seding the native tongue. Many English- 
men are acquainted with Persian, Bengalee, 
and Arabic ; hut they always employ their 
own mother tongue when they write to 
each other; this rule also prevails among 
other nations. I have however felt much 
surprise at the efforts made to introduce a 
new custom here. If any of your innu- 
merable subscribers will explain to me the 
object and the advan4ages of this new cus- 
tom, I shall consider myself obliged to 
him. The men I allude to use only the 
initials of their names. Thus, when they 
have occasion to tvrite Ram Ropal Roy, 
they write R. Roy, I cannot understand 
the contraction. In English, thercistbc 
name and the family title. Thus, in the 
case of J. .1. Bird, there are several names, 
such ns John, James, Joseph ; there is also 
a list of such names. Bird is the family 
name, and the wife is therefore called Mrs. 
Bird. But when the native uses only the 
letter R, how can 1 know that it signifies 
Ram Rojial ? for many other names, such 
as Ramkance, Rarnnauth, Sec, begin with 
tbo same initial. Now, should the name 
of tluB R. Roy’s wife be Krishnupriya, 
bow is it to be written ? Again, be who 
is called Krishnu Chundru Buiidopadhya, 
writes K. Bannerjec; what is the mean- 
ing of this *Jiannnyee?* It is, appa- 
rently a pun on the word, which the Eng- 
lish have created out of the native word 
liuroojya. Bannerjce would mean an ex- 
cellent monkey." 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

EAST-INJ)1ANS. 

The following resolutions were adopted 
at a public meeting, convened on the 26tb 
October 1 829, of the descendants of Eu- 
ropeans, and some of their European 
friends. 

That an association be formed, with a 
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view to the improvement of the present 
state anil condition in life of the descend- 
ants of Europeans, and that it be deno- 
minated ** The Madras Philanthropic As- 
sociation.’* 

That, whilst attention to agricultural 
pursuits shall form a prominent feature in 
the objects contemplated by the association, 
such arts and trades shall be immediately 
introduced as arc calculated to furnish 
employment to the indigent classes of the 
descendants of Europeans, and such of 
them as are at present unemployed, and 
that measures be early adopted to procure 
suitable machinery, tools, and implements, 
for the permanent establishment of such 
manufactures as may be advantageously 
patronized by this association. 

Tliat, so socm as the association shall 
have realized funds adequate to the pur- 
pose, it shall dispense a maintenance to the 
families of the deceased contributors, and 
provide for the attainment of an enlarged 
and liberal education for the descendants 
of Kuropeans. 

That all persons contributing a donation 
equal to one day’s pay per month, for the 
first year, or a donation of 100 rupees at 
the commencement, and an annual sub* 
scription of twelve rupees or upwards, 
shall be members of the association, and 
entitled to vote (personally or by proxy) 
at all special or general meetings. 

That the affairs of the association be con- 
ducted by a committee consisting of twenty- 
four subscribers (being persons entitled 
to vote), who shall be elected annually at 
a general meeting of the subscribers, and 
that its proceedings, with an account of tlio 
finances of the association, be printed, and 
each subscriber entitled to a report. 

That meetings of the committee be 
held on the first Friday of every month, 
and that seven members at such meetings 
form a quorum, and that the secretary be 
empowered to call special meetings when 
necessary. 

Tiiat the committee appoint a secretary 
and treasurer out of their own number, 
and that the secretary receive a salary for 
bis services, to be regulated at the discre- 
tion of the committee. 

That five members of the committee be 
selected to form a managing committee, to 
meet twice a month, and that tlirec mem- 
bers constitute a quorum for tlic transac- 
tion of business, independently of the se- 
cretary. 

That sub-committecs be formed out of 
the general committee, unconnected with 
the managing committee, for the superin- 
tendence of each trade which may.be un. 
dertaken. 

That all monies collected on account of 
the association shall be lodged in the go- 
vernment bank, in the names of the presi- 
dent and secretary for the time being, and, 
as often as they amount to the sum of 500 


sicca rupees, be vested in Company's se- 
curities, in the names of the president and 
secretary. 

That the managing committee shall not 
engage in any undertaking involving an 
expense beyond 500 rupees, without ob- 
taining the special sanction of the general 
committee for such appropriation of the 
funds of the association. 

That it be one of the first duties of the 
committee to bring this association to the 
notice of government, to solicit not only 
their patronage and support generally, but 
to obtain such facilities in regard to agri- 
cultural pursuits, as in their wisdom and 
liberality they may be pleased to afford. 

The Mndriis Courier says that the meet- 
ing was numerously and respectably at- 
tended ; and adds : — “ It was most gra- 
tifying to perceive, in the midst of this 
interesting assembly, several English gen- 
tlemen taking part in the deliberations, 
and assisting the meeting with many useful 
suggestions. ** 

iSomlia}). 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, October 9lse. 

Captain John Lynch Studd was indicted 
for an assault on Uoderick Mackenzie, a 
volunteer in the II. C. marine, who came 
passenger in the Jhro of Mahwu, during 
her last voyage to Bombay, 'fhe prose- 
cution was conducted by tlic law officcra 
of government. 

ftir. Irwin opened the case. Tlic de- 
fendant, be Slid, stood indicted for an as- 
sault on a young genileinan holding a 
commission in the it. C. marine, whocainc 
passenger in thc//<To of Mnlownjof which 
ship Captain Studd was the commander. 
The assault was not actually committed 
by Captain S himself, but by tiic boat- 
swain of the ship acting under Captain S.’s 
immediate orders. It might possibly come 
out in evidence that the assault was inflict- 
ed for the preservation of discipline on 
board tlic ship ; but even admitting that this 
were the case, it would still be incumbent 
on the defendant to show that the relative 
.situation of the parties warranted or au- 
tliorizod such an exercise of power, 'llie 
young gentleman held a commission in an 
honourable service; one in which high 
principles were expected to be early cn- 
grafted on the minds of those who em- 
braced it, and one which a man would 
cither honour or disgrace by the impression 
be might receive at the commencement df 
bis career. Was it^tben cither proper or 
defensible that it should be began by de- 
grading duties? Was it to be expected 
that a punishment, at once revolting and 
abhorrent to the feelings of a gentleman, 
could have any other than the most perni- 
cious influence on a boy's mind? The 
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infliction of a disgrace at a time when a lad 
began to have the feelings of a man, and to 
learn to think and act for himself, was cal- 
culated to destroy the finest spirit ; it was 
felt as a stain through life, a blot, a stigma, 
that nothing could erase. He (Mr. Irwin) 
would show that the defendant in the issue 
before the court did not stand in such a si* 
tuation towards the injured lad as would 
justify the employment of coercion. Mr. 
Mackenzie was a passenger in the ship, 
having paid for his passage, which cir- 
cumstance, joined to his birth, education, 
and station in society, entitled him to re- 
spect and consideration. It was not im- 
probable, however, that it might be alleged 
on the defence, that Mr. I^Iackenzie had 
been placed under Captain Studd’s imme- 
diate authority, for the purpose of acquiring 
a little nautical instruction during the voy- 
age. Granting that Captain Studd were 
so disposed to allbrd it, it would still have 
to be proved that he was either permitted 
or justified in doing so through the means 
employed. 

The following witnesses were called. 

Mr. Roderick Mackenzie. Is a mid- 
shipman in the marine, aged 18, and 
arrived in India in September last, a pas. 
senger in the Hero of Mnlown, having left 
Portsmouth on the llth May. was 

paid for his passage ; but he was neverthe- 
less employed during the voyage to do the 
duty of a common sailor, such as keeping 
watch and watch, washing decks down, 
sweeping decks, tarring the rigging, &c. 
He messed with the third mate. On the 
loth of July, at half past five in the after- 
noon, he went down below for a drink of 
water, and when he came up again, ob- 
served Captain Studd walking on the 
poop; who came to him at the gangway, 
and asked what he was doing below' : wit- 
ness answered, he w’ent for a drink of 
water; upon which the defendant called 
the boatswain, and desired him to give him 
a dozen. The boatsw'ain obeyed, niid in- 
flicted the punishment with a two-inch 
rope across witness’s back. The defen- 
dant stood by and said, ** hit him hard, 
boatswain.** On a subsef]ucnt occasion, 
about three weeks later, at about the same 
time in the afternoon, witness having been 
below, Mr. Davies, an officer of the ship, 
was calling the boys on deck ; they did not 
answer him. Witness afterwards came on 
deck, and went up to Mr. Davies, who 
spoke to him for having been below ; at 
this time Captain S. was walking on the 
larboard side of the quarter-deck ; Mr. 
Davies was on the poop; Captain S. heard 
Mr. D. speaking to witness, and then said, 
“ What*s that, Mr. *Davies?** Mr. D. 
said, “ They have all been btlow in their 
watch on deck.’* Then Captain S. called 
the boatswain, and desired him to “ start 
every one of these boys.” There w'crc 
three boys, whose names were Robert 
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Hodgson, William Roberts, and witness : 
the two former belonging to the ship. By 
« boys belonging to the ship,” witness 
meant, “ boys engaged for the voyage 
they were common sailors. The boatswain 
started them all with a rope’s end (the 
main-top-gallant brace) ; witness had six 
or eight lashes for his share. Captain S. 
was on the poop at the time when the pu. 
nishment was inflicted. 

Cross-examined. Witness had been to 
sea before, on a voyage from Scotland to 
England, which lasted ill days. When he 
went on hoard the Hero of Mahnm at 
Portsmouth, his father told him tliat his 
duty on board w’oiild be to keep four 
hours* watch, keep a journal, and take ob- 
servations. He did not remember hi-, fa- 
ther telling him, in the piT'sciicc of Dr. 
Liddell, a passenger, that he was to per- 
form the duties of the other boys of tlie 
ship, nor had he any reason to suppose 
that his father rcquc'«ted Captain Studd to 
employ and instruct him as the other boys 
of the ship. Witness had a brother at 
Portsmouth, aged 22, at the same time 
that he was there. Tiicrc was one otlicr 
volunteer for the marine on board besides 
himself, named Thomas Reed. On lOtli 
July, witness was the only boy on the 
watch below. W’itncss told the magistrate 
on his examination that he had nut given 
a satisfactory answ'cr to Cnjilain Studd. 
He did not recollect saying to any of the 
boys of the ship that he laughed at the 
blows and was not hurt. Was eighteen 
on the 1st May last. Did receive a 
hurt from the punishment on 31st July. 
Performed no duties in the ship that were 
not performed by other boys, including 
Mr. Reed. Did not acquire a great deal 
of nautical information on the voyage. 
Before the first and second punishment, 
w'itncss objected to perform the ship’s du- 
ties, in the presence of Captain Studd. 
Witness told tiic captain tiiat his parents 
said he was not to do duty unless he pleas- 
ed. His father told him he was to keep 
four hours* night watch, if he pleased. 
Was never struck on the head or face, nor 
had he any dangcrcu.^ blows, either on tiic 
loth or rjlst July. Continued on the 
w'atch after being beaten, but did not move 
about as well as usual for a day or two 
after the starting. Four of the other boys 
messed with the third mate, viz- James Bus- 
tow, Frederick Matlicw, Robert Hodgson, 
and James Bird. He considers these boys 
as common sailors, because they did the 
same duty as common sailors. James Bird 
is of respectable connexion. He knows 
iiotliingkOf the rest. A son of the owner’s 
was on board, named David Brown. Tho 
common sailors were not considered as 
gentlemen. The general treatment that 
he received from Captain Studd was very 
bad. Captain Studd on one occasion call, 
cd him into the cabin and gave him a glass 
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of wine. Witness could not say why he 
did not complain of Captain S. till the 8th 
October, though ho arrived on Gih Sep- 
tember. Was not present when the 
ptussage money was paid to Captain Studd. 
He had a receipt, hut lost it. It ex pressed 
tlijit the money was for his passage to In- 
dia. lie received his appointment from 
the Court of Directors. Does not know 
that the court paid out of the £A0 for 
the passage, lieccived a commission from 
the court. Docs not know whether his 
name was mentioned in any list of pas- 
sengers by Captain Studd. Never had 
shown his commission to Captain Studd. 
It was generally known on board that he 
was a volunteer for the marine. Witness 
was never in company with Captain Studd 
and his father liefore ho left. Had never 
seen Captain Studd before he embarked. 
His brother went on board with him at 
Portsmouth, and remained 65 minutes on 
board. Left his father at Portsmouth. 
His father stopped nine days at Ports- 
mouth. Witness thinks Captain S. came 
round with the ship fiom Gravesend. Did 
not go on board the moment the ship ar- 
rived, blit went the day after. Was not so 
constantly with his father as to say that he 
and the captain had no conversation on 
shore, but is sure his father never went on 
board. Does not think Captain 8. is ac- 
(juuinted with his family. Is sure his 
f.ilher said that keeping watch would be 
for his good, lieccived no instructions 
from Captain Studd in navigating during 
passage, but received them IVom lAIr. D.i- 
vies. Does not know why iSlr. 1). gave 
him instruction ; he gave Iiim no reward. 
There were about 24 passengers, some in 
the military service ; did nut observe any 
passenger present wliile he was being chas- 
tised. 

.loscpli Thomson. — Was boatswain of 
the Hero of Malown. Remembers inflict- 
ing corporal punishment on the last wit- 
ness, by Captain Studd’s order, with a 
rope*s end, on lOtli July. Captain S. w'as 
looking on, and said that if witness did 
not start Mackenzie he w'ould start wit- 
ness. Struck the boy wdth his right hand, 
did not lay it on hard. The boy cried out, 
and shed tears when being flogged. Wit- 
ness could not say if the boy was hurt ; he 
was not shamming, but cried aflerw'ards 
when he went below. Recollects giving 
Mackenzie another beating, in the presence 
of two other boys, Roberts and Hodgson. 
Beat him on the second occasion by the 
order of Captain S., for being down in his 
watch. Gave only three or four blows to 
the boy, across his back; The boy cried a 
little, when started the second time, but 
did not run from hiui. Captain Studd was 
standing by. 

Cross-examined.— On bis examination 
before the magistrates, did not give the 
same account then tiiat he now does, as he 


did not then remember second starting. 
Denies having told the magistrate that he 
never struck the boy a second time by the 
captain's order. The rope used on both 
occasions was or inch thick. Has 
not talked to any body about the subject of 
the trial before (his day. AVitiiess told the 
magistrate that the starting he gave the boy 
would not have hurt a child.. In point 
of fact, the startings he gave the hoy would 
not have hurt a child ; though the hoy 
cried, for fear rather than for pain. Cap- 
tain S. did not say any thing while he was 
laying on. Witness showed an unwilling- 
ness to Sturt the bo}', which caused Captain 
S. to threaten to start witness. Witness 
told Captain S. be thought it very im- 
proper to start the lad. He thought it 
improper to do so because he could not 
bring himself to flog a child. Witness is 
generally employed in flogging; he always 
flogs with a rope's end. Some ships uso 
cats. The boy was generally called on 
board, Roderick Mackenzie. It was ge- 
nerally known in the ship that he was a 
midshipman in the marine service. Sawr 
the boy crying about a ipiarler of an hour 
after tiie starting, and supposed it was 
from bis own feelings. When he is or- 
dered to flog, ho takes the flrst rope that 
comes to hand. No sound proceeded 
from the blows. IMr. Mackenzie was not 
conflned, but loose wlien punished. Wit- 
ness had not been discharged from the 
Hero f Malown before his examination 
before the magistrate. Had Imd a few 
quarrels with some of the men before lie 
was discharged. He bad been on shore, 
and was a little the worse for liquor. 

Mr. Morley^ for the defence, drew tlic 
attention of the jury to the indictment, 
which consisted of four counts ; the two 
flrst W'as for aggravated assaults, while the 
tw'o last merely charged the defendant with 
the common assault. On the evidence, 
Mr. Morley contended it w'as impossible 
to find a verdict on the first count. He 
bad received no instruction to disparage 
the young gentleman on whose behalf the 
prosecution had been instituted ; he was 
rather instructed to exalt him. He could 
not help considering the prosecution as 
very inconsiderate and iincnlled-for, and 
he trusted that he would be able to justify 
Ills client's conduct, on the relative situa- 
tion of the parties ; or, if not, that he 
would at least be able to prove that the as- 
sault was of a very mitigated character. 
The young gentleman belonged to the 
H. Company's marine, and there was no 
doubt that, from the moment he became 
an oflicer in that service, he could only be 
held responsible to martial law. But pre. 
vious to his actually assuming the duties, 
the dress and the responsibility of the ser- 
vice, he was clearly nothing else than a vo- 
lunteer, a mere recruit ; and it would be 
just as irrational to suppose him an oflicer 
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in the full acceptation of the term, as it 
would be to call a recruit a soldier, and 
liable to martial law. Hie young gentle- 
man was, while on the voyage, an uppren. 
tice to Captain Studd. Many young gen- 
tlemen were constantly sent on board as 
apprentices, in order to acquire knowledge 
that would be of future use to them, and 
to get initiated in the duties and hardship 
of seamen, that they might hereafter be 
the better qualified to command. The 
gentlemen on board the Hero of Malown 
were so considered, and were constantly 
called boys.” A verdict against the de- 
fendant would be a fatal verdict fur the 
young gentlemen, and for all who might 
in future be embarked under similar cir- 
cumstances, because commanders M*ould 
be induced to deny them the four months* 
instructions they get, since they uerc only 
to he enforced under the penalty of prose- 
cution. Mr. Morley defended the conduct 
ofCaptaiiiSlndd on three separate grouttds; 
fiz. the declared wishes of tiic young gen- 
tleman's parent, the custom of chastising 
apprentices, ainl the necessity of discipline 
being picserved between master and ap- 
prentices. If flagellation were risortcd 
to, it w’as not to inHict pain, hut to hciufit, 
by the awe it inspired, tiie subject on whom 
it was bestowed. The learned gentleman 
quoted Lord Stow e) I, to pio\e that a master 
mariner has pow'er to inflict corporal pu- 
nishment on an apprentice; but the pu- 
nishment must he moderate. lie (Mr. M.) 
did not menu to say that his client was 
blameless if be bad inflicted gross chastise- 
ment; but if it should a])pear that he had 
merely inflicted a little mild correction, 
the jury would see that he was burnu out 
by the law. 

Witnesses for the defence were then 
called. 

Roliert Hodgson, an apprentice to Cap- 
tain Studd, recollects llobert Marker 7.ie 
being started by the boatswain on ]Oth 
July, a month before the ship reached 
Jloinbay. IJad beard ll. Mackenzie say 
that he was very little liiirl by the starting. 
Never heard Mackenzie complain of ill 
usage by the captain hut that once. lie 
did the duty of the ship tlic same as the 
other boys; docs not recollect any other 
starting. Witness is training up to be a 
mate. Considered Mr. Mackenzie was 
working his passage out. Has heard Mr. 
Mackenzie say he paid his passage out. 
Has not heard how much. Witness him- 
self has been started, but it only smarted a 
little. Never saw any marks on Macken- 
zie's person. 

William Roberts.— Was in the Hero of 
Malown during the last voyage. Was one 
of the boys in the watch w'itli Mackenzie. 
Remembers his being started on the poop. 
Witness was not hurt much. Did not 
think Mackenzie was much hurt. Wit- 
ness is sixteen. 
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Cross-examined. — Is a boy, not an ap- 
prentice ; his name is in ship's articles ; 
he signed it there himself; does nut mess 
with the third mate. 

Mr. Robert Liddell. — Is on the medical 
establishment of this presidency. Came 
out n passenger of the Hero of Malown, 
Is acquainted with the father of Macken- 
zie, and had some conversation with him 
regarding him. Was not empowered to 
make any communication to the captain 
about the boy. Often saw the hoy on the 
voyage ; never observed any ill-trcatineiit 
towards him ; he was treated like the 
others. He has seen him pull a rope, and 
go aloft. A lad named 13rown did the 
same duty. 

David Brown came out in the /Aro of 
Miitowny and messed w'ith the third oflicer. 
Is son to the owner of the ship, and 
nephew to Cupt. Studd. Is fourteen yeais 
old. Performed the same duty as ftlac- 
ken/ie. Never heard him roinplain at the 
third mate’s mess of liaving been ill treat- 
ed, but only that be had been beaten once 
or twice. Is not an apprentice ; nor has 
he signed ship's articles. Was once started. 
Did the same duty as JMackenzie. 

Mr. ritilip Bacon, of the civil scrv'cc, 
was a passenger with Capt. Studd. Had 
several opportunities of seeing how Capl. 
Studd treated the boys. Saw no partiality 
on his part. 

Mr. Craven was a passenger in the Hero 
tf Mcloxea. Is superintendent of H.M.’s 
ship-building yard. Has been to sea. 
Had not an oppoitiinity of knowing any 
thing of Capt. Studd’s behaviour to the 
hoys; had known of no ill treatment. 
Capt. S.’s general conduct was kind and 
con'-ideratc. 

JMr. John Duncan, second officer of the 
Isuhclla, now lying in the harbour, has 
made several voyages to India. During 
those voyages there have often been boys, 
volunteers of the Marine. 

The Chuf Justice (Sir James Dewar), in 
summing up, told the Jury that they must 
acquit the defendant on the two first 
counts, as it was quite clear from the evi- 
dence that the punishment had not been 
severe or cruel, as the boy had not suffered 
from it, and it appeared that it had not 
hurt him much, the assault not having 
been at all aggravated. They must there- 
fore find their verdict of guilty upon the 
counts fur a common assault, should they 
he of opinion that the captain was not 
justitied in the punishment he ordeied. 
The learned judge said, that he acquitted 
Captain 'Studd entirely of evciy thing like 
malice, and that he believed he had pu- 
nished the boy from a mistaken idea of his 
power, and of the relative situation the 
boy stood to him. He gave him full 
credit for the high character the witnesses 
had given him for kindness end mild 
treatment, and that there had been nothing 
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in his conduct like ill usage or ill-will 
towards the boy. But these were matters, 
he observed, for the consideration of the 
Court in mitigation of tiicir sentence, and 
not for the Jury. They were circum- 
stances which had nothing to do with 
their verdict ; their duty and province w’ere 
to say wliether the assault had or had not 
been committed, and of that they could 
have no doubt, as there had been no case 
of justification proved. 

The Jury, according to this direction, 
brought in their verdict of GuUty on the 
third and fourtli counts, for common 
assaults. 

Tiie sentence of the Court was a fine of 
3,000 rupees. 

The Chkf Jiisiice said, Mr. Justice Sey- 
mour concurred with him in the amount 
of the fine. It was to mark the thing, 
and as an example. 

On the 24th, the Court complained of 
some misrepresentations in the report of 
tliis trial in the Bombay Courier, from 
whence the aforegoing particulars are 
abridged. The C/uV / Justice said, that the 
report of his charge and judgment was 
incorrect in many respects; that words 
hud been ascribed to him which he never 
used, and much tliat ho had said had been 
left out. He was unwilling to adopt pro- 
ceedings against the reporter in the pre- 
sent instance, but lie owed it to liimbcif 
not to allow any of the remarks he might 
make in the course of the performance of 
his duties to be stultified and misrepre. 
sen ted. 

Mr. Justice Seymour remarked, that, 
previous to coming to India, he had laid 
it down as a rule of conduct for himself, 
never to take in any of the papers of this 
presidency, in order that lie might not be 
biassed by any thing that might appear in 
them ; that, Uicrefore, he should not have 
seen the report of the trial of Captain 
Studd if his attention had not been parti- 
ticularly directed to it: that, having pe- 
rused it, he would have no hesitation in 
saying, that it was n gross distortion and 
misrepresentation of Sir Janies Dewar’s 
charge and judgment, for that language 
had been put into his mouth which he 
had never employed, and much, that was 
important to a correct understanding of 
the motives of his learned brother, had 
been omitted. Mr, Justice Sleymour fur- 
ther observed, that the evidence in this 
case had been incorrectly given, and words 
attributed to one of the witnesses which 
never were used;— that the whole pro- 
ceeding was a contempt of court, and 
punishable accordingly. 

What is most extraordinary, the editor 
of the Courier confesses that the words 
referred to, in the evidence of one of the wit- 
nesses (Thompson), by Mr. Justice Sey- 
mour, were “ not actually used ;** and he 
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palliates Uiis instance of wilful sophistica- 
tion by a most amusing plea:— “Our 
error lay in exeremnp that latitude in report 
w/nc/f , we believe, in England is not olyecied 
to, when it does not affect the Main facts qf 
the case:* 

Tliis prosecution has formed a subject 
of remark at Calcutta, where a communi- 
cation, or pretended communication, from 
Bombay, has been published (in tho 
ITurkaru, we believe), condemning the 
sentence as too severe, and stigmatizing 
tlie conduct of Sir C. Malcolm, the super, 
intendent of the Bombay Marine, for 
originaling the prosecution. We subjoin 
the observations of the Calcutta Oov. Gazette 
on both points:— 

It may be a palliation, but is no ex- 
cuse, for the commander of the vessel to 
say that he erred through mistake; for 
some mistakes arc reparable, others are 
irreparable, and this is one of the latter. 
To a young gentleman and his friends 
nothing can compensate for such a gross 
outrage, — for such a signal act of degra- 
dation. Viewing, then, as wc do, the assault 
as one of a very grave and insulting 
nature, wc do not think the damages by 
any means excessive. Here was a young 
ofiiccr and gentleman, who had paid for 
his passage, branded with a mark of public 
infamy; and it became absolutely neces- 
sary, for the honour of the service to which 
he belonged, that the stigma should Iks 
w'iped away in a serious manner. If any 
unconcerned per:K>n thinks the damages 
excessive, let him fairly imagine him.scLf 
in this young gentleman’s place, and say 
how, for the sake of 300()rs., he would 
like to be started at the gangway of a ship, 
and afterwards go through the ordeal of 
a public trial before he could get any 
redress? 

** An unworthy attempt has been made 
by an anonymous correspondent, in a co- 
temporary journal, to asperse the head of 
the marino service, for his supposed inter- 
ference on this occasion, in favour, not 
only of the ill-used youth himself, but of 
the whole service. The attempt, however, 
will recoil on the writer; for it would 
require more ability than his production 
evinces, to enlist sympathy on the side of 
the oppiessor against the party exposing 
unjustifiable aggression, and standing no- 
bly forward to redress the injury of one, 
who would be otherwise, in all probabi- 
lity, quite friendless. The writer himself, 
indeed, even when he would fain derogate 
from that distinguished person’s merits, 
unwittingly pays him a compliment, when 
he represents him as sensitively alive to the 
honour of the corps he commands, who, 
whatever he may say to the contrary, have 
experienced that in him they have a feel- 
ing friend and protector." 

(C) 
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PIRACY. 

TI»c reports which liave been in circula- 
tion in the settlement fur the last few 
clays, regardinj; a daring act of piracy, 
and the accounts of the increasing numbers 
of these lawless marauders in tliis imme- 
diate neighbourhood, have contributed, 
and very justly, to excite, in no small 
degree, the fears of the native merchants 
for the security of their property. It 
appears they arc all, more or less, in the 
hnl)it of shipping goods on their owm 
account by the native craft, to the various 
adjacent ports, and also of selling on cre- 
dit to the traders themselves; and .arc 
almost entirely dependent upon the regu- 
larity of the returns, to enable them to 
meet their engagements to the Eiiiopeau 
merchants, who are their principal credi- 
tors here. If these wretches aic allowed 
to increase and multiply, and commit their 
depredations upon the peaceable traders, 
within a few hours’ sail of this*port, without 
either check or control, the conse<jiienccs, 
in a very short time, cannot fail to become 
serious. The most respectable native mer- 
chants seem to be perfectly astonished that 
no eflbrts whatever arc used on the pnit of 
Government to put a stop to the desolating 
progress of these dating plunderers; anti 
W'C think, with them, that it is high time 
that some attempt sliould be made by 
some one to destroy them, or, at all 
events, to chase tliein out of the haunts in 
which they now lurk. If the trade of this 
settlement is of any importance at all, it 
is surely woitliy of being protected against 
the depredations of these robbers; and 
that its existence is not altogether a matter 
of perfect indillereiicc may be inferred 
from the atnount of imports for 
which, according to the statement puh- 
lishetl in the Singapore Chronicle of the 
1 1th of September last, amounted to neai Jj 
fifteen millions of sicca rupees. Wc have 
occasion to know', likewise, that, during 
the last three months merely, not less than 
from to i.’50,000 worth of British 

manufactured goods have been disposed of 
in this place, wliicli is, at all events, pre- 
sumptive evidence that Singapore, as a 
mart for our manufactures, is not entirely 
valueless to the mother country. 

It is the opinion of one of the most 
experienced commanders in the Straits, 
that, unless some vigorous measures are 
speedily adopted for the purpose of check 
ing the progress of the pirates, they will 
shortly become as numerous and as despe- 
rate as they were before a single European 
settlement was founded in these parts ; but 
if proper means are used without delay, 
and followed up with spirit, the Straits 
may \)e almost completely cleared of them 
in the course of a few months, and at 
comparatively trifling expense. If, then. 


this is really the case (and that it is so we 
have not the slightest doubt), how hap- 
pens it that no attempts w’hatcver are made 
to expel tliese daring plunderers from our 
shores? Why this worse than stoical in- 
dillerencc (o (he interests and commercial 
prosperity of these settlements 
Chron., Sept. 10. 

TRADE WITH CABIFAR. 

Campnr is an ancient Malayan state on 
the cast coast of Sumatra, lying between 
the rivers of Siak and Dancer. The mouth 
of the Canipar river is situated in about 
N. latitude, and 102° .'51' E. longi- 
tude, and extends in a southerly direction 
a thort distance inland, and then branches 
oil' to the right and left. The country on 
the left branch of the river is called Cam- 
par Kiri, and that on the right is denomi. 
iiatcil Campar Kanan, or left and right 
Campar. For twelve or fourteen day-.’ 
journey up each branch of the river the 
country is described as being low and flat, 
and to the extent of a mile or two on each 
si«lo it is said to be in a slate of tolerable 
cultivation. The hanks of both rivers, wc 
arc told, arc studded with villages, but 
that the right branch is nmru |) 0 {)uIoiis, 
and the country under better cultivation. 
'I'he principal productions are rice, coco 
and hotel -nuts, gninbier, siigar.eane, and 
rattans. ’I’lie people of Camjwr carry on 
a very considerable trade w ith the inhahi- 
tanls of the interior, and with Singapore. 
'J'he inhabitants of the central districts 
bring eollee and cassia, wliieh they baiter 
for various kinds of Iiulian and European 
manufactures which the prows take iruin 
Singapore. 

The trade of Campar with this settle- 
ment is entirely in the hands of Malays 
(there being no Chinese settlers there), 
and is carried on by means of small prows 
of from 50 to i^OO pituls burden, w'hith 
regularly visit us monUily, in small fleets 
of ten or tw'elve piows. The numerous 
straits in this neighbourhood, but more 
particularly those near the coast of Suma- 
tra, arc said to be infested with pirates, 
which obliges these traders to come in 
fleets for mutual protection. They carry 
from fifteen to thirty men, and are armed 
with two long brass guns, spears, swords, 
&c., which render them fbrinidublc oppo- 
nents to the pirates; so miidi so, indeed, 
that they are seldom or never attacked. 
The cargoes these vessels bring here con- 
sist principally of coffee, but they also 
bring a few piculs of gambier, bees’-wax, 
twine, and cassia, of an inferior quality; 
likewise elephants* teeth, rhinoceros’ horns, 
and a few rattans. They vary in value, 
according to the size of the prow, from 
500 to 2,000 Sp. drs. These articles they 
very readily dispose of, almost immediately 
on their arrival, to the Chinese mercliants, 
and receive in return blue and unbleaehed 
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Madras cloths ; raw silk and cotton ; Eu- 
rope shirtings, canihrics, and chint/os; 
Eatick and imitation Batick handkerchiefs 
and salendaiigs; camblets; lead; iron; 
sti'cl ; gold thread (China) ; Java tobacco; 
sticklac, &c, &c. These proivs invarialdy 
belong to the people who live near the 
iTioutli of the river, from whom the traders 
who visit us dial ter them for the voyage. 
1‘or a prow of twenty piculs burden they 
pay thirty Spanish dollars, and engage to 
return within two months. The principal 
part of the cargo belongs to the nakodah, 
nr captain, hut every one of the crew also 
has a small share. They usually remain 
here about a fortnight each trip ; but as 
they cannot nil finish their business at one 
time, they always wail for eadi other a 
few days, that they may all return again 
ill comiiany. On their airi\al at Campar, 
after discharging their caigocs, and deli- 
vering lip their prows to the owners, they 
i mined iutely proceed to the disposal of 
their respective adventures, which they 
generally hawk about the country, and 
dispose of ill small quantities at a lime*, 
and so slowly, that they are not unfre- 
qiiently two or three months in getting 
(piit of a w'liole cargo. They generally 
barter their goods for produce, and as soon 
us they have got a sufficient cargo col- 
lected for a prow, they iinmediatoly return 
with it to Siiigajiore. 

The hces’-wax, i\ory, rhinoceros' horns, 
and gauihier aie obtained in the countiy 
of Carnpnr, itiid are to he hud at all the 
principal villages on the hanks of tiie liver. 
'J'lie elephant and ihiiioccios arc said to 
he nninerons: the former they procure 
chiefly by means of poison, and the latter 
by shuoling. 'fhe elephant, it appears, 
frequently makes very destiuctive incur- 
sions into tlie plantations of siigar-caiies 
(luring the night, and if lie is once allowed 
to do so with iiiipiii'.ity, and to retire 
iinniolested into the forests, be is sure to 
repeat his visit the following night, and 
again commit his depredations on the same 
spot. Wlierever the inaiks of these huge 
animals arc discovered, there the Malays 
set their traps, which consist of a few slips 
of sugar-cane, hollowed out in the centre, 
and filled with various kinds of fruits 
which the elephant is know'ii to feed upon, 
which fruits are previously pounded until 
they become of the consistence of paste, 
Bii(l into which a copious dose of a very 
powerful mineral poison is infused. To 
render this dose the more palatcable, the 
IVIalays w'ash the outside of tlic canes w'itli 
salt and water, these animals being exceed' 
ingly partial to any thing salt. The slips 
of cane are placed in the ground during 
the day, where the marks of the elephant 
have been discovered, and the following 
morning he is either found dead, or so 
intoxicated with the poison, as to be iina- 
ble to eflect his escape, and is, of course, 


iinmediutcly killed. Tlic natives also shoot 
the elephant with a kind of long musket 
which is made in the country, but tliey 
arc chiefly destroyed as we iiave described. 
The rhinoceros, we are informed, they in- 
variably shoot. 

Collec, however, ns we have already 
observed, is their princijial article of import 
into this scttleniGnt, which, it appears, is 
brought a very considerable distiincc from 
the interior, to tlie vicinity of Camp.'ir, 
wlierc it is bartered for the description of 
goods the traders take from Singapore. 
This coffee, we arc told, is brought from 
the rich country of Mciiangkahow, tlie 
ancient seat of the IMalay.-*, and from the 
Limapiiloh country, which are situated in 
the very centre of the island, and are con- 
sequently several days* journey inland. Tt 
is entirely conveyed from the place of its 
production to Campar on men’s lieads, and 
ill veiy small quantities at a time. The 
inland tiaders, we are informed, come 
dow n in small panics of eight or ten men, 
two of whom only carry about half a 
picul of colfei* each, the remainder being 
laden with provisions, &c. for the sunport 
of the party on the way. Not less* than 
8(X) or KXX) piculs of this coffee arc 
brought here by the Campar prows month- 
ly, and as it is all conveyed from the 
interior in this exceedingly dilatory man- 
ner, it is very evident that the population 
of the disti ict-i which produce it must he 
very gieat. A» tliis coflee, likewise, is 
the product* of the countries in the inle- 
liur, it will he setn that our trade with 
them, tlirough Campar alone, is not by any 
means very incunsideiahlo ; for, if we sup- 
pose that 100 of these plows, bringing UX) 
piculs of coflee each, come here auiuially, 
and tliat it hiiiigs dollars per picul, it 
will give us the resjiectablc sum of h'5,00() 
dollars as the annual amount of our trade 
with the Menangkahow country by this 
means only, — Cliron., Sq>t. i24. 

TRADE W'lTIf TIIE WEST COAST OF BOllNFO. 

'J'hc commerce between Singapore and 
the West Coast of the island of 15orneo is 
Ctirried on with the vaiious native ports in 
the country of Borneo Proper, situated 
between Tanjoiig Duttoo and the northern 
extremity of the island, and with the Dutch 
settlements of Sambas, Mainpaw'a, and 
Pontiaiiak. The whole of this trade is 
conducted by Malays and Bugis, in prows 
belonging to the diflerent ports from 
whence they come, of from 3(X) to 1,200 
piculs burthen. 

The prows from Borneo Proper arc 
chiefly of the burthen of from 800 to 1,200 
piculs ; they curry from forty to sixty men 
each, and ilre, like most other native ves- 
sels, well armed with long brass guns 
(Idas), as well as with spears, swords, and 
otiicr small arms. About fifteen or twenty 
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of ihcsc vessels trade with this port, and 
generally make two voyages in the course 
of the year. Their imports principally 
consist of pepper, camphor, bees*- wax, 
birds' nests, tortoise-shell, mothcr-o*-pearl 
sliells, and pearls ; and each cargo, accord- 
ing to (he size of the vessel, is said to be 
worth from 2,000 to 8,000 Spanish dollars. 
These cargoes they very readily dispose of 
liere to the resident Chinese merchants, in 
barter for blue and white Madras cloths, 
Bengal chintzes and white goods, Europe 
chintzes and loiigcloths, iron, steel, cot- 
ton twist, in blue, red, and white, blue 
and yellow nankeens, Chinese gold thread, 
&c. These traders take no opium, as tltat 
drug is not allowed to be used by any of 
the natives of Borneo Proper. 

From the particulars we have been able 
to collect from the Chinese roereliants who 
deal with these people, and from the traders 
tltemsclves, we should think that the an- 
nual amount of our trade with the natives 
of that part of tlie island, docs not fall 
short of 60,000 or 70,000 Spanish dollars. 

Our trade with the tlircc Dutch settle- 
ments, however, is much more considera- 
ble. From Sambas about flAeeii or twenty 
prows, visit us every six months, each 
bringing from 60 to 500 buukals of gold 
dnst, according to the means of the trader. 
The Sambas prows bring scarcely any 
thing else besides gold dust, on account of 
the lieavy duties upon all other articles 
exported to a British port. From Mam- 
pawa and Fontiannk about twenty or thirty 
pro^vs come here twice a year, with gold 
dust, diamonds, tin, and rattans. The ex- 
port duty on all articles from these places, 
exported to a British settlement, is twelve 
per cent., except on gold and diamonds, 
which arc free. Tlie diflerent cargoes 
from these settlements arc said to vary in 
value from 2, (XX) to 20,000 dollars, and 
we arc told that not less than filly sepa- 
rate arrivals take place in the course of the 
year. If we take the number of arrivals 
at fifty, and the value of each cargo at 
5, OCX) dollars, which wc believe is consi- 
di.TAbly under tlie average, the annual value 
of imports from these three settlements 
will amount to no less a sum than 250,000 
Spanish dollars. In return, these traders 
chiefly lake Bengal and Madras piece- 
goods and iron. They take no British 
znanufactured cottons, and no opium, in 
consequence of the protection the Dutch 
kindly give to the trade of the mother 
country and her colonics by their proliibi- 
tory duties. With the view, no doubt, of 
confining the* trade of ^thc various Dutch 
settlements with each other, and of pre- 
venting any part of it from falling into 
the hands of the English, they have very 
wisely imposed a duty of thirty-five per 
cent, on all British manufactured cottons 
imported from any British possession, 
knowing the predilection of all the natives 
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for British goods, and thinking, probably* 
that they will be compelled to go to Java 
for them, where they know they cannot be 
obtained previous to their having paid to 
the government of Java an import duty of 
thirty per cent., and in addition to which 
the native trader is compelled to pay an 
export duty of six per cent. ; or expecting, 
probably, that they will invest the proceeds 
of their cargoes in Netherlands manufac- 
tures. At all events, the system which is 
pursued by the Dutch is expected to have 
the salutary effect of keeping the trade of 
their numerous settlements in their own 
bauds, so that they may reap the exclusive 
benefit of all the comment; which is car. 
ried on by the inhabitants of the various 
stations under their government. To 
cflcct this, every obstacle is thrown in the 
way of these people trading w'ith us ; fur 
althougli the Dutch authorities cannot 
refuse them a port- clearance for Singapore, 
yet they annoy them by every means in 
their power, and use every effort to induce 
them to go to Java, so that it lias now be- 
come a common practice with these people 
to clear out for Samarang, Gris.see, or 
some other port in Java. Even this, how- 
ever, docs not exempt them from paying 
the same export duties as if they cleared 
for Singapore ; for the Dutch have found 
from experience, that, notwithstanding 
their regularly cfcaring outwards for a 
Dutch port, still they invariably return 
from Singapore. The natives have been 
driven to this expedient in order, in some 
measure, to avoid the annoyances to which 
they w'crc subjected when they openly de- 
clared that they intended to proceed to 
this place, to escape which, they most 
willingly pay the duty thus exacted from 
them by those who wish to be considered 
as the protectors of commerce. The trade 
in opium being entirely monopolized by 
the Dutch governments, the drug is of 
course not allowed to be imported by the 
natives on any terms. 

The system of imposing enormous du- 
ties and prohibitions on one particular 
branch of trade with the view of benefiting 
another, is very seldom, if ever, the means 
of producing the effects intended, but, on 
the contrary, is almost uniformly attended 
with very pernicious consequences to the 
general commerce of the places where it 
is pursued, as it necessarily tends to turn 
the industry of the people out of its natu- 
ral channel. This, indeed, is the conse- 
quence of the Dutch policy in India, and 
it is well known that it has not been the 
means of promoting the prosperity of 
either the governors or governed. From 
the preceding observations it will be seen, 
tliat the commercial regulations in force at 
their settlements on Borneo are not very 
well calculated to answer the purposes for 
which tliey were established ; for if they 
produced tlie desired effects, we should 
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never see a single prow from any of those 
settlements in this place ; and as to their 
benefiting the home manufactures, we 
cannot see in what way they do so, for 
tliey are not the means of inducing, much 
less of compelling, one additional prow to 
go to any port where a single piece of the 
Netherlands manufactures is to be had; 
and such, we are told, is the distaste for 
those goods amongst the natives, that the 
few prows which usually trade with the 
ports of Java never purchase one piece, 
and there is not such a thing to ho seen, by 
any cliance, either in Siiinhus, Mainpawa, 
or Poiitianak. 'J'hesc regulations, no 
doubt, tend to prevent the introduction of 
British cottons into those places ; but we 
arc not aware that this circumstance is of 
any material advantage to the Dutch, as 
Judia piece-goods, from the British j)resi- 
deucies of liongal and Madras, arc im- 
ported by the natives instead of them, from 
the British settlement of Singapore. In- 
dian piece-goods imported from a British 
port certainly pay double duties in a 
Dutch port, but the natives, no doubt, find 
it much more advantageous to trade with 
us and pay a duty of twelve per cent, on 
the goods they take back, than traffic 
with the Dutch on their own terms, or 
they would not continue to carry on such 
an extensive trade with this port; and if 
the Dutch were to lower the duty on 
British manufactures to twelve per cent, 
also, there is little doubt but tlieir finances, 
which we believe arc not in the most pros- 
perous state, would soon feel the benefit 
of the measure, and it could not possibly 
injure their trade in the manufactures of 
the mother country, as no such trade ex- 
ists. As to the opium monopoly, there is 
no ({iiestion but that if the trade in that 
article were placed on the same footing as 
other Indian produce, that the revenue 
arising from the exclusive trade would 
speedily be very considerably increased. 
From every thing we can learn, the con- 
sumption of opium In Siimbas, Pontianak, 
and Mampawa, and their dependencies, is 
very considerable, although the govern- 
ment disposes of but a very few chests, 
not more in the whole three settlements, 
it is said, than twenty or thirty chests 
annually. If this branch of trade were 
placed on the same footing as Indian 
piece goods, wc are told that not less than 
400 chests annually w'ould be legally im- 
ported into those places, and a duty of 
twelve per cent, cheerfully paid ; instead of 
which, we suspect (although it docs not 
appear in the list of exports from this 
place), that an immense quantity is now 
smuggled, from which, of course, no reve- 
nue is derived. If an ad valorem duty of 
twelve per cent, were levied on all that 
would be imported, it would doubtless 
amount to considerably more than the 
profits- aribing from the disposal of a few 


chests, and it would also prevent smug- 
gling ; so that the abolition of tlie mono- 
poly would be beneficial to both the go- 
vernment and the people, as it would 
increase the revenue of the one, and give 
a fresh stimulus to the honest industry of 
die other. We cannot prevail upon our- 
selves, however, witli so many examples 
before our eyes, even to indulge a hope, 
that the Dutch government will ever be 
induced by any considerations to abandon 
a line of policy, which, they must have 
been long aware, is alike injurious to 
their own interests and to that of those 
over whom they rule.— Cliron., Kov. .5. 


Tlie Pctrrsfmrgh Gazelle states that the 
Shah of Persia has rewarded a poet of 
Tehran, who composed an ode for his ma- 
jesty's birth-day, in a manner somewhat 
odd to our apprehensions ; he presented 
the bard with a pair of trowsers of hippo- 
potainus hide, without scam, the buttons 
of which arc topazes ; and a pair of bus. 
kins made of the skin of the inusk-rut, 
with clasps of massive gold. 


Siam. 

llic Dodcrhif and Cyrene orrive<l here 
about a fortnight ago, from Bangkok the 
latter end of August, and have succeeded 
ill disposing of the principal part of their 
cargoes, wbieh consisted together of about 
3,000 piculs of sugar of an inferior qua- 
lity, sonic rice, and sapan-wood. When 
the Cyrene left Siam (‘22d Aug.) there 
were three square-rigged vessels, all 
Arabs, waiting there till the new sugar 
came down. The Hind had a few hun- 
dred piculs on board, and was expected to 
leave for Singapore shortly after the Cy~ 
rene. Both the Voderloy and Cyrene have 
sailed again for Bangkok, but they have 
not taken up many goods, as that market 
is said to be very much overstocked both 
with Europe and Indian piece-goods. 
Sugar it is said is expected to be equally 
as high, if not higher, than it has ever been 
before; if so, mc expect that the Europe 
vessels will find some difficulty in getting 
dead weight ; for Siam sugar, at the rates 
at which it has been here for the last two 
seasons, cannot make a very favourable re- 
niitance,— A'ng. Chron, Oct. 


mapait. 

Tlie seizure of Dr. Sicbold took place 
under tho following circumstances -.—-An 
astronomer of Jeddo, the capital, had given 
him a great number of charts of the coun- 
try, which reaching the knowledge, of Uio 
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magistmtcs of Nangasaki, where Dr. Sie- 
bold resided, they arrested him, find seized 
his papers, which were subjected to a rigid 
examination. He has been very mildly 
treated in his confinement (contrary to 
w'hat has been reported), and it is expected 
he will be shortly permitted to leave the 
country. 

Cljina. 

IHISCELLANKOUS. 

Vrhon Discipline . — llis imperial majesty 
has been reading the orders issued by bis 
late father, “ the benevolent and enlight- 
ened emperor,’* and among the rest finds 
one issued concerning prisons in Canton. 
It was in the tenth year of his reign, the 
period of Admiral Drury’s expedition to 
China, when Na-yen-cliing, now imperial 
commissioner in riiicharia, was governor 
of this province. Beside the government 
prisons belonging to the district of Canton 
and Whampoa, the police runners had pri- 
vate places of confinement for the perpe- 
tratois of small offences, accused persons, 
and witnesses, whom it was necessary to 
retain to give evidence. In these piivatc 
prisons, as they arc called, many persons 
w'orc kept in custody till they died. In 
Nan-haf* district there were as many as 
fifty-three; and in Pwan-yii distiict, ele. 
veil. In these places, when those taken 
into custody w’ouhi not pay, or could not 
pay, the extortions of the police, they were 
illused and starved, till many innocent 
persons, his majesty says, died of hunger. 
He compares their condition to being in 
the dark prison of hell. In addition to 
tlit'se places, there were prisons for women 
accused of crimes, who were delivered 
over to female police. These persons, 
when young women W'cre <lelivered to 
them, forced them by ill-nsngc to hire 
their persons to debauchees, that they 
might obtain a part of the price of prosti- 
tution. Such is tiic statement made by 
the late emperor. Ilis present majesty is 
apprehensive that the same cruel practices 
Btill exist in all parts of the empire ; he 
therefore issues orders to all governors of 
provinces, to iiujuire into the conduct of 
local magistrates in respect to prisons, and 
interdict all places of private confiiicnient. 

About six years ago, a hundred and 
thirty persons died in prison at Canton 
during one of the winter months . — Canton 
Reg. 

iVrtcri/Zccs.— Tlicomperor has ordered sa- 
crifices to be offered, by special messengers 
from court, at the tombs of ancient mo- 
narchs, to Confucius; to the North Sea: 
to the long white mountain in Manebow 
Tartary; to mountains on the west, cast, 
south, and centre of the empire ; to the 
Boutlicrn ocean, or Cliina Sea; to the 
great rivers, &c. &c. This idolatrous mo- 


narch calls Christianity, as he knows it, a 
“ depraved religion.— //ad. 

Smuggling . — An order of court has been 
received at Canton to adopt some more 
effectual measures to prevent the illicit ex- 
port of Sycee silver, and the import of 
contraband goods : the local government 
1ms issued a proclamation on tlie subject, 
and given special orders to all civil and 
military officers on the coast to be on the 
alert. 

The Dram(i.-^\ letter from Macao, 
published in a Calcutta paper, gives the 
ftdlowing particulars respecting the Chi- 
nese drama : 

“ The passion of the Chinese for thea- 
trical amusement is very general, and the 
provision for hiring a company of players 
at least once or twice a year, forms a regu- 
lar palish rate on all householders. It is 
not mcniU to imply that it is legally so, hut 
all who would exempt themselves from 
such tax must he content to have them- 
selves ranked in the scale of selfish nig- 
gartls. A committee of management, 
chosen annually by their predecessors, and 
consisting of from ten to twenty mem- 
hcTs, where the parish may he rated at 
from four to five hundred householders, 
have the care of collecting the subscription, 
])roviding a good company of perfoimers, 
and erecting a suitable stage. In Canton 
there arc about tliirt) companies of native 
players, besides about ten of others from 
beyond the river, as people from the up- 
per provinces are called. A company is 
generally composed of from forty to seven- 
ty persons, and excepting about ten or 
twelve who take the principal parts, the 
rest aie paid at fiom twenty and thirty to 
1,‘iOdull.us per annum: those who enact 
the .superior parts, in which aic comprised 
female characters, deities and emperors, 
generals and mini:!.ters, buffoons and 
clowns, can earn from ;{00 to 1,000 dol- 
lars per annum, besides their living, which 
i'* always at the cost of the manager. The 
usual price paid for the performance of a 
set of pla)s, such as occupy the greater 
paitof a day, is from sixty to seventy dol- 
l.irs, and an engagement is, geiicrully 
sjreaking, for five, six, or seven days. 
TJierc is a law which prohibits the con- 
tinuation of any perfonnunee in Canton 
after six o’clock p.in. ; but in the suburbs 
it is not strictly enforced. Engagements 
for parties at private houses prove the 
most profitable service for the actor : hero 
they perform during the long-protracted 
hour of dinner ; and it is considered a 
proper compliment to the host, for the 
guest to send money to the stage. Though 
it is not comnic il faul for ladies to appear 
openly at a play, yet, when the jierform- 
ance is in the neighbourhood of any con- 
venient apartments, they arc allowed to 
view it from behind a bamboo screen, so 

contrived tliat tiiosc outside should not see 
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them, whilst they from tho inside see all 
that goes on without. The Canton actors 
affect to carry on their dialogue in the 
Mandarin tongue, but it is so murderously 
spoken by them, that few people of cduca* 
tion find pleasure in their performances, 
whilst with the lower orders they arc grand 
favourites. In feats of tumbling they arc 
decidedly pre-eminent. It happened, some 
ten years back, that one of these companies 
caused a disturbance in the city, which 
ended in the death of several individuals. 
Since that period tho}' have been wholly 
interdicted from within the city walls. 
They have probably nut suffered so much 
as might be, expected, from this prohi* 
bition, as the neighbourhood of the public 
oflicers is a notoriously bad ground for 
any but the people of government to thrive 
in. The up-country })laycrs, who have 
all the engagements of the government 
oflieos to themselves, never realize, it is 
said, more than half their usual remunera- 
tion ui)on such occasions. Several of the 
native companies go their rounds to the 
towns and villages of the provinces two or 
three times a year ; mostly arranged so as 
to accommodate the birth-days of the idols 
in the diflerent temples.” 

A writer in the Canton Ilc^isteri with 
reference to the drama in China, thus 
contrasts the law' and the practice : 

“ The faw of the case is, that all oflicers 
of government, and piivate individuals 
likewise, who leeeivo eoniediaiis into their 
house to represent emperors, empresses, 
sages, and gods, shall be punished with a 
hundred blows, 'fhe reason assigned for 
tills law Is, that the gii'at peisonages just 
enumerated, among which gods arc the 
last, are all deserving of aw'e and respect; 
but to represent them on the stage, by pro- 
fligate comedians, is to desecrate them, and 
bring lliem into couteiript, therefore the 
practice is disallowed, 'i'hc theatrical re- 
presentation of gods, though but last, Is in 
a note said to be worst. To act such plays 
on temporary stages erected in the streets, 
is a crime to be punished w'ith one hun- 
dred cudgel blows, and the pillory for one 
month ; and all staiidard-banner-Tarturs 
in office, who go to a play-garden, are sen- 
tenced by law to a hundred blow's, and a 
subsequent court of inquiry. 

Now for tlic practice of the case, having 
already beard the law. Ilis imperial majes- 
ty, ministers of state, kings, princes, gover- 
nors, judges, sheriffs, and magistrates, gene- 
rals,admir.ils, captains, lieutenants, squires; 
gentlemen, and plebeians — the black-hair- 
ed people of China— all, without .a frag- 
ment of exception, are yearly, monthly, 
and some of them daily in the habit of act- 
ing, and seeing acted, emperors, empresses, 
sages, and gods; even the Chinese su- 
preme god, &c. &c., on the stage, at borne, 
and In the streets. And what is worse 


than representing gods, the Chinese stage 
often represents vice in its grossest forms.” 

Solemn Iryiin^.-^TUc i;i4th No. of the 
Peking (Jazeiic contains sixteen pages from 
the criminal board concerning a fight, its 
cause and consequences, betw'een a soldier 
and bis commanding officer. The soldier 
was dt link. The officer slapped him with 
Ills open hand, and the soldier, with his 
fist, struck his corrector on the right side 
of the head, rather u hard blow, 'i’hey 
closed. I'hc soldier, Chang-gan, got Iioltl 
of the officer’s tail, and ihe ofiieer, Ch.ing- 
secn-p:ton collared the ‘oldier to drag him 
to the guard-house, I’tc. This impoiUmt 
transaction was l.iid regularly before ids 
imperial majesty ! 


fUiiuritiuo. 

The late order, which was in force for .-i 
short time, for levying a prohibitory duty 
on idl llritish goods expoitcd from the cc> ^ 
lollies to this island, has been abandoned. 

Indian pice are to be discontinued as 
copper currency in the colony, and llritislt 
copper money alone used. 


er.i})r of <5ooti ?a?ovr. 

KAST-INDIA TllADE. 

A public meeting w'as held at the Com- 
mercial Jlooms, Cape "1 own, on the ‘2L‘(I 
July, to consider the propriety of petition- 
ing pailiament respecting the trade of this 
colony, ns comiecfeil with the renewal of 
the East- India Company’s charter: Mr. 
A. Chiappini in the eli.iir. 

A variety of resolutions were agreed to, 
which are embodied in the following peti- 
tion, which was ap))rovcd by the meeting ; 
and the chaiimnn was instructed to request 
tlie govei nor, Sir G. L. Cole, to transmit 
the same to llic secretary of stale for the 
colonies, and to recommend tiic prayer of 
the petition to tlic favourable consideration 
of gnvcrnmeiit. 

i'o the Iluuourablc the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Irelanil, in Parliament assembled. 

“ The Petition of the undersigned mer- 
chants, ship-owners, traders, and others, 
inhabitants of his majesty’s colony of 
the Cape of Good Hope, respect! ully 
showeth, 

“ That your petitioners feel much ag- 
grieved by the manner in which the East- 
India Company has exercised the power 
it has hitherto enjoyed, of exclusively suj)- 
plyiiig the inhabitants of the colony witli 
tea, inasmuch as the said Company require 
from them a much higher price for this ar- 
ticle of general consumption, than that at 
which it might be imported and sold v.’\t\\ 
profit by private merchants, the difiercnce 
of oricc being an enormous tux annually 
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levied upon your petitioners for the sole 
benefit of the said Company. 

« Thai although from the nature of the 
climate, and the habits of the people of 
this colony, tlic use of tea has become al- 
most necessary to all classes of the inhabi- 
tants, yet its consumption is greatly limit- 
ed by tho high price at which it is main- 
tained, by reason of the exclusive supply 
being in the hands of the said Company, 
to the great injury of the colonial revenue, 
and the diminution of the comforts of the 
people. 

** That the supplying witli stores and 
refreshments, vessels trading to the East 
Indies, is a natural source of agricultural 
and commercial advantage to this colony, 
of the benefit of which the East. India 
Company deprives the inhabitants, having 
prohibited from touching at their ports its 
vessels, with the exception of those bring- 
ing tea for sale exclusively on account of 
the Company. 

“ That the increase of shipping in the 
private trade to India and touching at the 
ports of this colony, since the partial open- 
ing of that trade in 1814, is a decisive 
proof of one of the advanUigcs which may 
fairly be exjiccted from the removal of re- 
strictions on the operations of merchants 
engaged in the eastern trade; and that 
were the trade to China thrown open, your 
petitioners feel persuaded that the number 
of vessels resorting to the Cape would be 
augmented at once, and be hereafter in- 
Cl cased to an immense extent. 

“ That the increased supply of shipping 
witli stores and refreshments is, liow'cver, 
in the opinion of your petitioners, a se- 
condary advantage, compared with the 
benefits they have a right to expect from 
this colony becoming, in consecjucnce of 
its geographical position, an entrepot for 
the productions of the cast, from whence 
the markets of America and otlicr parts of 
the world might, in course of time, be sup- 
plied ; and as articles of colonial produce, 
together with British manufactures, would 
be taken in exchange for eastern commo- 
dities, this traffic may be rationally ex- 
pected to become of incalculable value to 
the colony, as well as of great advantage 
to the motlier country. 

“ Your petitioners, therefore, humbly 
pray, that on the expiration of its charter, 
the exclusive commercial privileges now 
enjoyed by the EasUlndia Company, by 
virtue thereof, may not be renewed, but 
that your petitioners may be relieved from 
the heavy burthen imposed on them by its 
monopoly, and that they may be permitted 
fairly to avail themselves of the natural 
advantages which their favourable situa- 
tion affords for profitably engaging in tlio 
eastern trade.” 

The resolutions were separately put, and 
each mover took the occasion to speak in 


reprobation of the existing system of trade 
with the east. 

Mr. Pillans exhibited a statement, where- 
by be made it appear that the profit of the 
Company on the black tea sold at the Cape 
was more than ICX) per cent., and on the 
green tea 50 per cent, on the cost price at 
Canton, Tliis was made out in the fol- 
lowing manner: — The cost of good black 
tea in China was assumed to be on an 
average, twenty tales the pecul, or Is. per 
lb. ; duty at Canton ten per cent. ; ship- 
ping and insurance ten per cent.; cus- 
toms and charges at Cape Town fifteen 
per cent. ; total 35 per cent., or 4id. per 
lb. ; freight 2^(1, per lb. Cost of tea in 
the Company's stores at Cape Town 
Is. ejd. per lb. Sale price of black tea 
about 3.?. per lb. Difference (profit 
to the Company) 2s. 2j(/. per lb. ! Green 
tea w'as assumed to be purchased at Can- 
ton at 37.^ tales per \x!Cu1,or Is. lOjd. per 
lb. Charges as above at Canton and the 
Cape ; freight 3d. ; total 2.?. 9|d. per 
lb. Sale price of hyson 4s. 9d. per Ib. 
Difference (profit to the Company) 
Is. lljd. perib.! 

[The details of this calculation are 
extravagantly misstated, not excepting 
the cost of the tea at Canton, which is 
much too low. Even tlic sale price at the 
Cape seems to have been obtained by in- 
cluding in the average the superior sorts 
of ten, which are excluded in taking the 
average of the original cost : the highest 
price of the first class of congou tea, at the 
last lea sale in London, was only 2s. l|rf. 
(little more than half the alleged sale price 
at the Cape), and it could have been ex- 
ported from this country thither free of 
duty. 

[It might be supposed that the price of 
tea at the Cape is kept up by the small 
quantity supplieil by the Company ; but 
this supposition would be at variance with 
facts: the sale of tea at Cape Town is as- 
sumed, by Mr. Pillans himself, at 75,000 
lbs. per annum ; and the average quantity 
of tea imported into the Cape by the Com- 
pany, in the years 1825 to 1828, the last 
years quoted in the returns appended to the 
report of the Commissioners of Inquiry, is 
109, 8G3 lbs., or more than 45 per cent, 
above the maximum of demand. 

[There is another proof to be obtained 
from these returns, showing the misrepre- 
sentations contained in Mr. Pillans* state- 
ment : the quantity of tea imported into 
the Cape in 1826 was 106,512 lbs. and tlie 
declared value was j^l5,880, which sum, 
(including green tea and black tea, high- 
priced and low-priccd teas) gives an ave- 
rage of loss than Zs. per lb. 1] 

Mr. Dc Wet contended that the colony 
was injured not merely by the loss of 
100,000 rix dollars (as shown by Mr. 
Pillans), but by this sum being taken away 
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in bills. TIic opening of tlio trade would 
increase the Indian demand ibr the pro- 
<luce of fiMhcrieb wliicli might be establish- 
ed oil the coast. The emigration to the 
Cape of Chinese (who were industrious 
labourers) would also be facilitated by the 
increased number of \essels visiting the 
colony from the enstw'ard. 

Mr. Collison dilfererl from the mass of his 
brother merclianls ns to the conseijiiences 
of ojiening tl»e trade, liefore the partial 
opening of the trade in it had been 

argued that the result would be beiieftcial 
to the natives of India ; the eilect had been 
op])ositc to thi^, for by the importation of 
onr inainifactures the ])oor Hindoo manu- 
facturers had had the bread partially taken 
fiom their mouths, an evil which would be 
inci eased if ibis measure were carried. 
He did not think it certain lh.it the U'»e of 
tea would be increased by the opening of 
the trade. Among a numerous class, the 
Alulays, and in the countiy districts, the 
use of cofl'ce was so general, that under 
any circumstances he thought it must re- 
main their favourite bevel age. Sometime 
ago, a great noise had heeii made here on 
the subject of tea, wliicli led to tiic impor- 
tation from Engl.'ind of considerable quan- 
tities; but it proved in some instances to 
be of sticli bad quality, that the evil coiihl 
only be corrected by tlie East- India 
Company’s supply. With respect to re- 
luiitances of bills by the C'ompanv, he 
contended that the reverse of what had 
been slated was the fact. The inercliants 
must know' that bills for tlie payment of 
part of the Company’s establishment v\eie 
freijuenlly sold in that loom ; and their 
profits w'erc chiefly ex\)cnded in pioduce. 
He moved the following amendment : — 

“ That the tr.ide with (’hina has been so 
universally and ably discussed, in ail its 
interests and branches, by the united talent 
and popiil.itioii of Kngland, as to render it 
obligatory on the Legislature to give it 
their serious and speedy attention ; that as 
the object of every memorial is to bring a 
subject before the country, or to throw 
some new light in aid or furtherance of 
such object, which, however, docs not oiler 
itself in the present instance, — this meeting 
resolve that a petition is uncalled-lVjr from 
the Cape of Good Hope, upon the ques- 
tion of the charter of the East-lndia Com- 
pany with China.” 

Mr. Buckton said, the amendment 
would have the clfect of tlirowing a wet 
blanket upon the matter. The Company 
did nof expend their profits in the colony ; 
it was well known that they had u large 
Slim at interest, and a heavy balance in the 
bank. 

Mr. Pillans admitted tliat one or two 
mercantile houses in Cape Town had tried 
to get tea out from London, by purchasing 
it at the East India-sales, but they had 
found the plan impracticable, on account 
Aiiat» Jour. N.S.Vol.2. No. 5, 


of the very heavy charges. The Cape 
merchant, over and above the king’s duty, 
was saddled with an additional charge of 
per cent., which rendered all attempts 
at competition, under the present system, 
hopeless. Now the very fact that the Cape 
merchants ever thought of trying to under, 
sell the Company here, in spite of such 
charges, w’as a suflieient proof of the hard- 
ship of the present monopoly. Besides, if 
tea brought into the colony from IaiiuIoii 
had been bad, it was the fault of the Com- 
pany alone, for it was bought at their 
sales, 'lea, he contended, was a great fa- 
vourite with the country people of this co- 
lony, and it re(|uires only to he cheaper, in 
order to be more generally used. 

The amendment was negatived. 

A cl.iiise of amendment pioposod by 
INIr. W. W. Bird “ or otlieiwisc to jmt 
the trade from the Cape to China on the 
same footing as that to India, and other 
places ill the east,” was agreed to, and or- 
dered to be embodied in the petition. 


MisCFI.rAVFOUS. 

EndUsh Chinch.— ^ A meeting took place, 
the latter end of August, to consider a 
flnal plan for erecting an EngbMi church; 
]\tr Justice Burton in the chair. 

The llev. G. Hough stated to the meet- 
ing, Ihiit the jihin of erecting the jiroposed 
ilmrch by subscription, as formed in Oc- 
loler 1827, had been found altogether ini- 
piacticable, and had eonscijuently been 
abandoned ; and that the method of raising 
the required sum by shares had been sul>- 
stituted in its place. 

It was agreed that a draft of an ordi- 
nance should be submitted to the governor 
to carry tlse plan into eilect. 'J'he num- 
ber of shares subsciilied for was 

Cnltivufioii of fndi^o — Some seeds of the 
indigo plant have been sown, on a limited 
scale, for the inirpose of expel inient, in the 
district of Clanwilli.iin ; they ha\e vege- 
tated, and are in a most ilouiishing .itate. 

The Zootahs — It appeals that, since the 
death of Chaka, the Zoolah nation has 
been divided iiniler two chiefs, one of 
whom, with his .ailheieiils, have been driven 
out of the countiy upon the Amapootas, 
under Tukoo, who it is understood have, 
witli the assistance of some of the Cafler 
Tribes, repulsed ibeni, and forced them to 
return northward. Klaas Lockenberg, 
the colonist, who has for the last t wenty 
years lived among the Callers, and who 
accompanied a body of Ilinza’s Callers in 
the expedition against the Zoolahs, has 
been killed. 

The JVcAw. — The friends of a ** Free 
Press” at the Cape, have presented Mr. 
Fairhairn, the editor of Thi’ South African 
Cmnmerviiit Advertiser with a silver vase, 
value 2, OCX) rix dollars, made in the co- 
lony, in tesiiinoiiy of their sense of the 

(■») 
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able, consistent, and indopeiuleiit manner, 
ill vvliicli lie has conducted that jour* 
nal, and of their gratitude tor his exertions 
ill endeavouring to procure for the colony 
the advantages of a “ free press.** 

Slave Trade at Mozambique , — The jSMfm/Zt 
African Advertiser contains some extracts 
from a ])ainphlet pidilishcd at Uio Janeiro 
by Lieut. Alva, of the Brazilian navy, and 
dedicated to the emperor, Don Pedro, 
containing a full exposure of the corrupt 
practices of Governor Dotelho, of Mosam- 
bique, i dative to the slave trade, and his 
connivance with the governors of other 
places belonging to that capitania, in car- 
rying on that detestable traflic with the 
masters of several Fionrh vessels. The 
w riter had been stationed at Mosanibiquc, 
as well as at the bay of Loiirenco Marques, 
where he witnessed the practices of which 
he complains, and, for not joining in them, 
sulicred the most cruel persecutions. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, Ju?ie 13 . — Hall w liossi 
uud Olliersy ma^^isl rates . — In this case, 
^Ir. E. S. II. dl, editor and proprietor of 
the Sf/duet/ AFiUtifor, obtained, after some 
previous ilisappointnu nts, the opinion of 
the court in respect to an assigned convict, 
named Tyler, who had been taken from 
him by the superintendent of police, and 
sent to the interior. Mr. Hall had been 
likewise subjected to a fine for having har- 
loured this man, after he had escaped from 
the interior and returned to his master’s 
service. The point had been already de- 
cided by the court, in the case of a convict 
named Jane New, namely, that an as- 
signed servant could not be taken from the 
service of the assignee of the governor, but 
for certain speciHed purposes; notwith- 
standing which, and the opinion expressed 
by the court, in reference to the present 
case, when a rule was moved for against 
the magistrates (Messrs, llossi, Drown, 
Wolstonecraft, and Dunn), to bring into 
court the record of Mr. Hall’s conviction 
for liarbouring Tyler, they declined acqui- 
escence, on the ground that the opinion 
given by the court that the governor had 
no power to revoke an assignment, was 
incidental only. 

The Chief Justice, in pronouncing the 
opinion of the court, misdc some pointed 
observations on what he considered the 
very unfair and uncourtcous conduct which 
had been practised toward the Court, in 
first soliciting its opinion on a point of 
law of such vital importance to the public, 
and afterwards, in open defiance as it were 
to the court, acting in the way which the 
defendants were stated to have done ; 
namely, in determining, liy their conviction 
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ill this case, that a solemn decision given 
by the highest tribunal in the colony, after 
the most mature and anxious consideration, 
was a mere incidental opinion ! It had 
not been shewn that the defendants were 
ignorant of the decision of the court in the 
case of Jane New ; on the contrary, they 
had had reference to it. The decision in 
that case was eagerly inquired after by all 
classes, and yet the magistrates had taken 
upon themselves to act in direct contra, 
ventioii of wliat wiis laid down by the 
judges expressly to he the law of the case. 
The court, therefore, now directed the rule 
to he made absolute; and expressed its 
intention of coiisideiing, whether the jire- 
sentcase was not a sullicient one to induce 
it to order a criminal information to he 
filed against the magistrates. 

It has been decided by the judges, that 
our courts cannot take cogniz.mce of the 
killing of a native black by bis fellow. 
The black whose murder called for this 
decision, was a man of a most harmless 
character, abounding with good-nature, 
being more free from passion and the 
roughness of a savage life than most of liis 
countrymen. He w'as murdeied in cold 
blood by two of bis fellow blacks, who 
beat him to death with their waddles, for 
some ollenee which they, it appears, con- 
sidered deserved death. 

The question respecting the division of 
the bar was solemnly argued before the 
court. The Attorney- General opened the 
business, proposing a division of the bar, 
upon certain terms, which of course were 
liable to alteration. 'Ihe Solicitor Gene- 
ral seconded the motion. Mr. Macken- 
ncss delivered his opinion Ntrongly in 
favour of the tlivi'.ion. Dr. Wardell gave 
his most decided vote in favour of the 
division, although in so doing he was 
sacrificing at least a thousand n year; for, 
from his expeiience in this colony, he was 
well convinced that, by combining the 
common law business with the other biancli 
of the profession (pleading), he could 
make from X'2.000 to JX)(> per annum ; 
in fact, he was well assured that a learned 
friend of his (alluding to Mr. Wentworth) 
made, at the least, X'3,000 per aiimini ; 
yet that gentleman, great as the sacrifice 
must be to him, would he found to second 
the division, as he considered it was to the 
advantage of the colony, and to the good 
order and regulation of professional busi- 
ness. Dr. W, strongly objected *10 any 
one being admitted as a barrister, who had 
not been regularly educated and admitted 
as a banister in England : there were only 
seven connected with the bar at this time 
that were English barristers, viz. the Attor- 
ney General, the Solicitor General, Dr. 
Wardell, Mr. Wentworth, Mr. Macken. 
ness, Mr. Stephens, and Mr. Kerr. He 
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then adverted to t!ju likelihood of the bar 
bi-ing eonsiderabiy increased by cmigr.v 
tion. Uy late ailviccs from England he 
found the bar was likely to receive nuni- 
l>ers in addition to its present strength, 
llarristers were coming here in shoals. 
Mr. Wentworth followed Dr. Wardell, 
much in the same strain, and was support, 
ed by Mr. Sydney Stephens and Mr. Kerr. 


MlS(’l^LLANEO(TS. 

Memorial of the landed Projirirtors . — A 
Tuemorial of the landed proprietors to Sir 
Geo. IMiirray w".i» in progress of signature 
at the date of the List advices from Syd- 
ney, representing tlio ditficnlties c.f their 
situation; that the colony is changing the 
<lirection of its industry fiom pastoral to 
agricultural pursuits; and that it is neces- 
sary that, for some time to come, the 
exportable ]iroduco of the colony be admit- 
ted into England at reduced (iuties, par- 
ticularly tobacco, which, if encouraged, 
they say, would soon rival that of Virginia, 
Theyobseive: “The colonists, to whom 
articles of Ibitish inannfacture are almost 
essential, as well iVom habit as from pre- 
judice, would consume a greater quantity, 
weie their exports carried to a greater ex- 
tent; the demand for llritish shipping 
would likewise be much increased, inas- 
nuich as the greater length of the voyage 
would require three times the number of 
vessels to supply the same quantity of 
tobacco fiom this country as w'ould be 
furnished fiom America, and government 
would be enabled to eliarter ships at a 
much easier rate for the transport of con- 
victs, w'crc lliere a certainty of obitiining a 
return cargo. The importance of this 
point will at once be obvious, when the 
fact is stated, that no less than seventy- 
four vessels, measuring tons, have 

entered inwuids from England within 
these twelve months.’* They add ; “ Ten 
years back, a ship of 300 tons tiansportcd 
the whole of our exportable produce for 
that year to England. From the 19tli 
June 1838 to the 18tb June 1839, tw’cn- 
ty-four vessels measuring 6,752 tons, 
have cleared out to various ports of the 
United Kingdom, with cargoes of colo- 
nial produce to tlie value of i. 15*1,611. 
During the same period, our exports to 
other places have amounted to X'30,I06, 
making a total of.i 181,730. Our iinpoits 
from Great Eritain (luring the above- 
mentioned twelve months have amounted 
to T508,434, and from other parts, to 
jt'l 70,329, forming a total of i/678,663, 
and showing an extress of imports over 
exports, with England, amounting to 
i;.353,820, and with other countries, of 
HO, 123; leaving a total deficiency in 
exporU of i.’493,9'13. Our principal mer- 
cantile relations, besides England, are with 
the Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, China, 


and Van Diemen’s Land. The cargoes 
from iheso latter places arc mostly paid 
for previous to shipment; and it is a sin- 
gular coincidence, tliat our imports from 
thence exceed our exports hy X*! 40, 123, 
being nearly the exact sum drawn annually 
by the commissary general on the llritisli 
Treasury, on account of colonial disluirse- 
ments. Great part of our imports from 
F'ngland being on consignment, the mother 
country is mainly interested in the increase 
of oiir articles of export, as a means of 
payment f«>r (he goods she supplies.” 

Population of the CWow;/.— liy an official 
census, publislied on the 35th Se|)iemher, 
the population of New South Wales is 
stated at 36,598 persons. The totals arc 
classified as follow’s: — Male: Came free, 
above 12 years of age, 2,561 ; under 12 
years, 285. Eorii in the colony, above 12 
years of age, 1,933 ; under 13 years, 3,550. 
Free by serviiude, 5,303. Pardoned, 51. 
Eoiul, 14,1.75. Total, 27,611. Female: 
Came free, above 12 years of age, 1,565 ; 
under 12 years, 261. Born in the colony, 
above 12 years of age, 1,580; uiuler 13 
years, 3,67 >. Fri'e by servitude, 1,343. 
Pardoned, 51. Bond, 1,. 773. Total, 8,987. 
(General Total, 36,598.) Uoligions: — 
Piotcstant, 35,2 18 ; Catholic, 1 1,236 ; 
Jewish, 95; Pagan, 19. 

I.and and Live Stock.— Total number 
of acres located, 2,906,346. Acres cleared, 
231,573. Aciescultivatcd, 71,533. Horses, 
13,479. Horned cattle, 363,868. Sheep, 
5.36,391. 

AVu* Legislulirc Council. — Among the 
most important events at Sydney, is the 
fact of the Legislative Council having 
proceeded to business as a deliberative as- 
sembly. They have drawn up rules and 
regulations, which would do credit to any 
representative body in the world : it is 
said they are the production of (bat highly 
patriotic and constitutional judge, Chief 
Justice Forbes. The right of petition is 
recognized and protected by (he Council, 
and petitioners are heard, eillier hy tlieiii- 
selvcs or their counsel, in all matters of 
public and private right, in the .si' me way 
as in the House of Commons of Gieat 
Britain. The Governor and Council have 
already passed several important laws 
They have adopted the Catholic Bill, passed 
during the last session of Parliament ; and 
tlicy have come to the rc.solution of jiassing 
a jury bill in civil cases, wherehy the 
emancipists have been declared to be fully 
t'lnitled to all the privileges of the most 
favoured emigrants. An act, instiluling 
Courts of Kequest, bad passed the Coun- 
cil ; and a petition was preparing by the 
insolvents, praying the Council to pass an 
insolvent act . — Colonial I'inies^ Oct, 16. 

Nnc Archdeucoiu^'PhQ Sydney papers 
congratulate the colony on the accession 
which it has received in the arrival, by the 
Jo/m, of the Veiy Reverend Arclideacon 
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HroiigliLon, in tlit? room of Mr. Scott. 
The rovciLMuI gcnilcinaii wa*? sworn into 
oHicc* on the Kitli SepUMnher, as one of the 
cxicnlive ami legislative councils. 

Coiiricts. — The JohUf which arrived in 
September, brought out, amongst her pii- 
soi'crs, the llev. Peter Fenn, as also a 
laml surveyor, and seven cleiks, who were 
packed olf for Wellington Vdley, now 
vulgarly styled the “ Valley of Swells,” a 
distance of about 150 miles in the interior, 
there to learn the use of the pick, the hoc, 
and the spade. — Si/itnci^ Paper. 

Among the prisoners by the Jlmerira^ 
which lately an ived at Sidney, are eight 
Greeks, under senteiTcc of transportation 
to the colony, for their natural lives, for 
piracy. — Tbitt. 

Conccrls and T/ico/rc. — Mr. Iievey*s 
concerts at Sydney are well attended. They 
are very ereditahle, and aflfbril great recre- 
ation to the inhabitants of New South 
Wales, ^riie venerable the Archdeacon 
Broughton, and the tliree judges and their 
families, have honoured the concerts with 
their presence. 'I'lio theatre, constructed 
hy the above gentleman, has also been 
opened, and is well attended every night, 
’—Colonial Timc^f^ Oct. Pi, 

The 'riierc Ijave been no less 

than four criminal informations tiled against 
Mr. F. S. Hail, the proprietor of the 
St/dnet/ Afomtor, wlio is at present suffering 
iinprisonmenl for two. Tlic lust informa- 
tion is for a libel on the lion. Mr. M^Leriy, 
the colonial secretary; the second, for a 
libel on F. A. Ilealy. lOsq., superintend- 
ent of convicts ; and tlie two la‘4t for libels 
Ilium James laiidloy, Es(|., deputy com- 
missary general. A criminal information 
has also been moved against Mr. Ilalph 
IVIaiisfield, the editor and publisher of tlic 
Sijdncij (jtizdle, for a libel on W. C. Went- 
worth, Fs(j. : rule to he granted on tiling 
a snj)plcnieiitary atlidavit. 


SVVAV IllVF.K. 

The following is an extract from the 
llobnrt Town Courier:—^* The Anxdy^ 
Capt. Owen, left Swan River, after a stay 
of live days, on the 29th November, when 
there were only three vessels in the port,— 
Iiis Majesty’s store-ship Sufjdiur, the Afar- 
tjuis of Aufjesea^, and the brig ThonipsoUf 
which was discharging government stores. 
The number of settlers was estimated at 
350 or 400, but several vessels were daily 
expected from Knglaml, amongst which 
were Mr. Peel’s ships, the Cilniorc and 
the ITooglet/, which had been spoken at sea, 
and were laden w’ith his own people and 
stores. The expectations of the settlers 
were somewhat disappointed, the quality 
of the soil not being what they had been 
led to anticipate. Several exploring parties 
had been into various parts of the interior, 
but all the good land they had met with 
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did not exceed ;),000 acres. At Perth, 
they are liiisily engaged in building dwel- 
ling-houses and stores, but at Freemantle 
tliey were ;ill residing in canteens brought 
out fioin Kiigl.md. No opposition or 
annoyance liad been met with from the 
natives, who were, on the contrary, ex- 
tremely civil and friendly.” 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, Nov. %— In the matter 
of Isaac Sotnnions. This was a question 
on the habeas corpus act, arising out of 
the circumstances of Isaac (or I key) Solo- 
mons, who had escaped from custody in 
England, where he stood committed for 
felon)', to this colony; and he was now 
placed in confinement by the colonial 
secretary, on the receipt of a letter from 
the liome secretary of state in England. 
Mr. (ieitibrand, oti behalf of Solomons, 
obtained a writ of habeas corpus, and this 
day moved for his discharge. Tlie tpus- 
tions were— 1st, AVhetlier the writ ot ha- 
Was corpus is of right obtainable by the 
subject for any cause other tlian .-ueli as 
appears upon the face of the commitment ; 
and, 2d, Whether the eoloni.d sccretaiy 
is invested vvitli the power of committal to 
piison of the subject, without oath, oi for 
otience committed out of the limits of the 
jiidicia) jurisdiction of (he isl iiul. 

ISIr. (iethbrand divided his argument 
into four heads: Jst, That when tlie war- 
rant was legal on the f.ico of it, yet if it 
siiould appe.ir, upon affidavit, tiiat it was 
not justified by the facts, that in that case 
the accused was of right entitled to his 
writ. 2d. That on the face of the w'arianl 
before the court it was radically bad. 
9(1. Tiint the colonial secretary had only 
power to act by virtue of his authority as 
a inagistr.'ite. «itli. That, in fact, he had in 
the present insiunce only acted as such. 

The Chief Justice (Pedder). — Unless it 
is shown to me that the secretary of state 
in England can commit an English sub- 
ject without oath, and that the colonial 
Secretary here possesses tlie same power 
with the English secretary of state, 1 shall 
discharge the prisoner. 

The Attorney deneral stated, that in all 
cases where it was sought to obtain a writ 
of habeas corpus upon circumstances ex- 
trinsic of the warrant, there are alw'ays 
corroborating nflidavits beyond those of 
the prisoner. If a prisoner can obtain 
that w'rit upon his own aflidavit, every man 
in gaol might apply for it. He could not 
understand upon what particular point it 
was whereupon this w-rit had been granted. 
In respect to the power of the secretary of 
state to commit to prison without oath, 
he stated, of course, he possessed that 
power upon principle ; and that, by anai 
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colonial sccrelary here possessed 
the same power. 

The Chit /' Justice . — Can yon show me 
that the secretary of state has the power 
to issue a warrant without oath ? 

'rile All‘inu\t) (fVwm// — It may h.ippeii 
that the secretary of state may h.ive pri- 
vate information which may induce him to 
act without oath. (.’an it be supposed 
that such hi^h oflicers would act without 
good and siithcient grounds ? 1 conceive 

that the executive government does possess 
such a power, and that it is properly ad- 
ministered. 

'I’ho Chief Justice.'— \ hoped and ex- 
pected, after what I had stated, that I 
should have been rnrnished w'itli some 
little information as to the power of the 
secretary of state to commit without oath, 
and of the analogy between that oflice and 
that of colonial seci clary. Even sup- 
posing that the duties are analogous, it 
by no means follows, because the secre- 
tary of state can commit for treasonable 
ollences, that the lolonial secretary can 
<lo so for any oll’encc. In respect to the 
want of other aftidavits beyond that of the 
jnisoner, it is clearly the jiiacticc to act 
without such. Indeed, how could it be 
otherwise; because in many cases the pii- 
soner can have none other to oiler? 

After some further discussion, the deci- 
sion of the court ^^as deferred, and hail 
not bi'cn gi\en at the date of the hist 
advices, owing to the continued imlisposi- 
tion of the Attorney General. 


MISCFLF.ANEOCS. 

The Xntires . — 'fhe aborigines continue 
their outrages in some districts, in parlies, 
attended by large dogs. Their motions 
are very rapid, so that it is diOicult to 
come up with them. A letter from Ben- 
lornond, dated Nov. d, wliicli appears in 
the Hobart Town Courieij says;— Since 
the last capture of the natives by INIr. Bat- 
man, on the l^tli Sepr., be has not, as I 
hear, been .able to fall in with tbeiii, 
nitbough be lias been constantly in the 
pursuit, and not a native has been seen in 
this neighbourhood since that time, during 
which Mr. Batman has ranged all along 
the east and west side of the Tamar and 
Launceston. They have not committed 
any outrages in this district, or near it, 
within the last three months. The two 
tribes that Mr. Batman fell in with were, 
probably, the natives that committed so 
many robberies last season. Tlic shep- 
herds and stockkeepers, I am sorry to say, 
begin to travel the bush after the stock 
without guns, thinking themselves quite 
safe ; but they cannot be too much on the 
alert, and ought never to go out unarmed. 
I trust you wdll not hear of many murders 
or robberies from this side. 1 think they 
have returned to their privileged ground 


and the sea-coast. Mr. Batman has just 
returned with his party for supplies, and is 
..gain setting out to the cast ward. In his 
late jminuys he I’ound sc>eral tracts of 
good land, but none \eiy extensive. He 
found also a Ibicst entirely composed of 
niimosa, or wattle- tree, at least ten miles 
in extent. 'I he trees stand very thick 
together, and arc in height fioni sixty to 
seventy feet, and from two feet through. 
They arc of the kind called by some silver 
or white wattle. He discovered also a 
singular strip, or tract of trees, not before 
met with, to the oast of Benloinond. The 
strip is not more than 150 or ‘J(X) yards 
wide, but extends several miles in length. 
The trees arc from four to live feet tbroiigli, 
and the leaf is not larger than the nail of 
the little linger: they are tall, being from 
thirty to lifly feet high. I'liese forests he 
found to the eastward, and I inclose you 
a small ])icce of the W'ood. 1 tliink 
nothing yet in the island has been met 
W'itli that lias so fine a grain.” 

Steam Packet. — A steam vessel w'.as 
daily expected at Van DiemenVs laiiid 
(Dec. ‘J) from Calcutta, which is to con- 
tinue as a packet between India and these 
colonies, touching at Sw.'iii Port, 

Lotation of East lufUa Ojlicer^i. — Bc- 
gtiiatioiis for locating land to ollicers in 
the East. India Company’s servire. 

As it appears desir.able to facilitate tlie 
intentions of those olHcers of the East. 
India Company’s service wdio, on visiting 
ibis colony, have applied for land with the 
view' of settling upon it when tlicir peiiod 
of service .‘^liall have expired, as well as to 
bold out iiiduceineiits to olKcers of the 
Company’s service generally to become 
residents in the colony, the Lieutenant 
(Governor directs that land ^hall be located 
to such applicants on the following condi- 
tions, in addition to those which all settlers 
arc liable. 

1. That they vvill pledge tlicmselvcs to 
become residents in the colony on retiring 
from the service of the Enst-india Com- 
pany, 

‘2. That they will immediately place, 
and continue to employ on the land during 
their absence, a free overseer approved by 
the goveriiiiieiit. 

3. That, in addition to any stock w hich 
they may place upon the land, they will 
expend thereon in permanent improve- 
ineiits, within two years from the date of 
the location order, a sum not less than the 
full value of the grant, estimating the land 
at live shillings per acre; and, 

4. To those who are desirous of obtain- 
ing land before their arrival in the colony, 
locutions to the extent of 2,560 acres will 
be made in proportion of one acre for 
every pound sterling actually invested in 
the colony, subject to the first, second, and 
third conditions. 
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REGISTER. 


<iralcutta. 

GOVEIIN.MENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

MF.^IRERS OF THE MEDICAL IinARD. 

Fort iniliam. Sept. 11, 18ii0.— The 
Governor general in Council is pleased to 
direct that the following extracts (Paras. 
•2, to 4) from a general letter from the 
Hon. the Court of Directors in the mi. 
lit.iry department, under date the 27th 
IVIay 182;), be published in Gcneial 
Oiders. 

Para. 2. “ lly our letter in this depart- 
inent dated the 27th Aug. 1828 (Para. 4), 
wc authorized the coiiti nuance of members 
in the medical hoard for a period of five 
years, and a grant to those incrnhcrs who 
shall serve in the board during the whole 
of that time, a retiring pension of jt'700 
])cr annum. 

8. “ We are disjiospd to grant to Dr. 
Meik the henefit of this regulation, and 
we accordingly desire that Dr. Meik be 
allowed to resume his seat at the medical 
hoard, on the first vacancy that shall occur 
after your receipt of this despatch, for one 
year ; at the expiration of which period, he 
will be entitled to retire on the augmented 
pension of X‘700 per annum. 

4. “ Having made this liberal provision 

tour at the medical board, we direct that 
they be not, after such tour, again allowed 
to serve in any medical capacity, except in 
special cases of public exigency, to he re- 
))ortcd to us, anti subject to our confiruia- 
tioii. ’* 

.SOI.niERS COMMITTING SUICIDE. 

Jfead Quarters, Cnlculln, Sept, 24, 
1829. — The Conimander-in-chicf is plea*,- 
rd to direct, that soldiers of sane mind, 
who commit .suicide, shall be interred in 
the consecrated buryirig.ground, after 
night-fall, but without funeral rite.s, or 
any military honours whatever. 

PENSIONS TO MEN TRANSlERRhn I ROM THE 

king's to the company’s SLIIVICK. 

Fort William, Oct. 14, 1829. — The 
Governor-general in Council is pleased to 
direct, that the following extract ( Paras. 2 
to 6) of a military general letter, from the 
Hon. the Court of J)ireciors, under date 
the 1 8th May, 1829, be published in Ge- 
neral Orders : 

Separate Military I.cltprfroni nengah 27th 
Sept4!mbcT 1»2H, tranKinittlng for t;ourt’.s amsi- 
dcratlon a Letter from the Acljutant General, stat- 
ing the request of ilie ('oinmandcr in I’liief, that 
the Instructions of the Court, as they conveyed in 


their T.etter of the 4th May inJ7, rcLitive to the 
grant pensions to soldiers transferred fioin 11 is 
Majesty’k Army, may be modifled. 

P.ira.2. “ The instructions conveyed to 
you in Paras. 9fi to 98, of our letter in this 
department, dated the 4th May 1827, were 
intended to apply to the cases of men 
drafted from liis Majesty regiii ents or- 
ilcrc'd home into the (’ompany’s army, 
who, after a long period of service in the 
former, and being nearly worn out, are 
sent lioine as invalids, and recommended 
for pensions from the Company, although 
they may not have served more than four 
or five years in our army. 

8. “ We SCO no rea^o^ to depart from 
tho'.e instructions, and we now again de- 
sire that this practice he discoiiliiuied, and 
that no man transfeired from the King’s 
to the Company’s service he in future re- 
commended for a pension from the Com- 
pany, unless his SCI vice has been equally, 
or nearly equally divided between the two 
armies. 

4. “ Inn correspondence w'c have lately 
had upon this subject wdth the Lords Com- 
missioners of Chelsea Hospital, vve have 
expressed oiir resolution of adhering to 
this principle, on the ground that, us the 
Compan) now pay to liis Majesty Vs go- 
vermnent the sum of jLVjO, 000 annually, to 
he appropriated in pensions to King’s offi- 
cers and soldiers who have served in In- 
dia, all men whose cases come under the 
description of those referred to in our letter 
of the foregoing date, should be provided 
for from that fund. 

5. “ It is not our intention, however, to 
extend tin's rule to men who may be 
w'oiindcd, or injured by accident in oiir 
service, after being transferred from hi.s 
Majesty’s regiments, and no exception is 
made in favour of such cases witliont re- 
ference to length of service, by our pension 
regulationsof the year 1819; but we desire 
that on such casualties occurring, the na- 
ture of the injuries, and the circumstances 
w4iich led to them, he distinctly explained 
in tlic men’s discharges. 

G. “ We are fully aware of the impor- 
tamc of having ste.ndy, diligent, and well, 
conducted non-commissioned Kuropeaii 
officers for the staff at native corps, and 
for the various duties enumerated in the 
letter of the adjutant-general, accompa- 
nying your despatch ; still we are of opi- 
nion that our fluropcan corps may furnish 
a considerable portion of men for ibosc 
duties without materially injuring, as is 
alleged, the discipline of those corps. If, 
however, at any time difficulties should 
arise in providing a buHicient nuinbcr,uf 
men of this description from our European 
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establisliment, wo bhall not object to your 
applying; to liis Majesty’s regiments for 
such assistance, anti taking' upnii ourselves 
the payment of tlie pension tJ' sueli men, 
provided that, on their being discharged, 
their length of service in both nruiies shall 
entitle them to the bcnelit of the pension 
regulations ; but uc must at the same time 
desire, that the practice of obtaining men 
from his Majesty’s regiments for stall* dti- 
ties in the Company’s service be as seldom 
resorted to as jiossible ; for, independent 
of tlie objection to it on the score of cx. 
pense, it is liable to another, inasmuch as, 
if cairied to any extent, it will have the 
ell’ect of excluding our own soldiery from 
situations to which they ha\c an unquos- 
tionahle claim, as a rc\%ard for faithful and 
approved services. 


Rrnrr mons. 

Fort WiUiom^ Oct. ‘2:5, 1820 —The Co- 
veinor-general in Council is pleased to 
direct the discharge, from the first of the 
month ensuing after the [mblication of 
these orders at stations lespectively, of the 
mate caipcnter attached to the quarter* 
master’s establishment of regiments of the 
line, both cavalry and infantry. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

J udo utl Ih juirtturnf, 

\ov,2A. Mr. (ifo. Maiir%nnn^, and ma- 

gistrate oi' sduthern tlivisi<in of liuiullecund. 

Ihr. 1. Mr. W. A. Law, assiMant to magistrate 
and to rolleilor of land revenue at Sylliet. 

13. Mr. D. Dale, judge and rnagiatiatc of zillah 
of ilhaugulpore. 

Mr. Fry Magniac, judge and magistrate of city 
of MOor.'.hed.tbail. 

( if?i era I Deitfirt m rn t. 

Nov. 24. Mr. Frcil. Nepean, collector of go vera- 
inent ( ustonis and town duties at Allaliabiut. 

Pvli tirnl Dejtftrtnirut. 

Tire. 4. Mr. F. Smith, agent to flovomor- 
Geiieral, and coinniisbioner in Saugor and Ner- 
buddu territories. 

Territorial Drpartmni t. 

Dcr.fl. Mr. R. 1*. Nisbet, commissioner of re- 
venue and circuit, 13th or Oauloah division. 

Mr. L. Maniac, «>lIector of Diiiagepoor. 

Mr. R. Walker, collector of Myniiinsing. 

Mr. T. lUchardsou, collector of Tipperali. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Head-Quarters, Nor. 18, Hr20.— Lieut. S. Long 
to act as adj. to right wing of 4«»tli N.L, during 
its separation from liead-ituarters of regt. ; dated 
2(ilh Oct. 

Lieut. O. n. Thomas to act as adi. to 10th N.L 
during alwcnce of Urev. Capt. and Adj. A. Wor- 
tiiam; dated ItltU (^ct. 

Ens. (i. 11. Reddic to act as interp. and qu. mast, 
to 2!Hh N.I. during .‘ibsence of Lieut. F. (’. Mars* 
den ; dated 2d Nov. 

Ens. F. Maitland to'act as adj., and Ens. R. 
Hill to act as intern, and qu. mast, to 4th N.L, 
during absence of Lieuts. G. Salter and 1*. Gold- 
ney ; dated (Jth Nov. 


Kns. J. D. M‘Phcrson, 1st Europ. Rcgt., and 
J. W. Uennett, 22d N.L, pennitted to exchange 
regts. 

iVfjp. 21 . — Rrmomls and Appointments of Sur- 
pions. A. Wardrop removed from 21st to 2n N.I. ; 
O. Wray removed from 2d bat. artillery to 5tli 
N.L; W. Russell, M.])., posted to ()2d N.I.; T. 
Inglis, M.D. (lately prom ), posted to 21st N.L ; 
1*. t'arruthers (lately prom.), posted to 31st N.I.; 
T. B. Barker (lately prom.), lasted to 47th N.I. 

Apisnntmeutsof Vrtrrimiri/ Sttrt'rons. .1. Tombs 
app. to 1st tr. 2d brig. Horse Artillery at Kurnaul ; 
(;. Grilliths tiaiisf. from 2d to 3d brig. Horse Ar- 
tillery at Meerut; G. ''keavinglon attaihed to 3d 
tr. 2d brig. Horse Artillery at Duin Dum. 

Nor. 2.3. — Ens. W. I'ariiegy, With N.L, to act .as 
district and garrison st.ilf olliter .'ll Kcinaoon, and 
asadj. lo.^Piii N.L, during absent. e of Lieut. J.C'. 
Luinsdaine; dated ath Nov. 

Ens. H. T. Tucker to act at atlj. to Hth N.I. 
during .ibsence of Lieut. G. U. Talbot; dated 3d 


Foit WillUnn, Nor. 2 * 1 , 11I2!I. — (Klfft N.J. Super- 
num. Ent. H. M* Mahon bi ought on ellectne 
stieiigth of regt., v. Euo. E. Do L’Ktaiig dec., Uih 
No\. IJIJ*). 

Ens. J. F. Morllock, 24th N.T., pennittetl, at 
his own request, to resign service of lltMi.Ctmi- 
panv. 

The app. of Assist. Surg. A. A. M ‘Anally to ine- 
diial charge of IJov. CJeneral's Ibsly (iuard iliiriiig 
nlisenceof iliat coips from piesiilency, cancelled. 

t'atlets of Infantry J. S. Hawks and A. N. M. 
MatGiegor admitted on cslab., uiul prom, to 
ensigns. 

Mr. Jas. Bruce atiniillcd on cstab. as an assist, 
surgetni. 

Drr. 4. — Infant n/. Major IL D. Sliowers (dec.), 
to be bent, col., frt'in 20lli May lJI2!k v. ('. Bow- 
yer, r.B., ret ireil.— Major Tho,s. Barron to be 
lieut. col., V. !I. D. SImwers dec., with rAnk from 
2<>th Aug. lUJlk v. H. W. Wilkinson dec. 

.Wd N.I. Ens. Alex. Mackintosh to be lient., 
from oth May lM2‘k v. A. Drant retlrcil. — Super- 
luim. Lieut. .1. U. B. Andrews .and Ens. H. A. Mor* 
rison brought on effective strength of regt. 

N.I. f’apt. 11. T, Smith to be major, and 
Lieut. R. I*. Fiiliher to bi*capt. of a comp., from 
2(>th Aug. IdJlk in sue. to T. Barron prom.— Su- 
permiinerary Lieut. W. t5ole brought on eflecLisc 
Strength of regt. 

7.'W N.I. ICns. James Slceman tobelieiit., from 
31st May iJIJb, v, J. OlntT prom. — Supernum. 
Ens. t’lias. t’arlyou brought on effective slrengLli 
of regt. 

lirjiartiuuit of Adjutunt Grnrinf. Capt. J. J. 
Hamilton, 2d-<'ssist. adj. gcii. of aimy, to be 1st, 
.atid (’.ipt. W. Passmore, <lep. assi&t. adj. gen. on 
establishment, to be 2d-assist. adj. gen. or .'iriny, 
in sue. to Major Barron, who vacates his situation, 
consequent on his iiromutiou to a licut. colonelcy, 
—(.’apt. G. D. Stondarl, major of brigade, to be 
a deputy assist, adj. gen. on estiib., v. I'ajil. Pass- 
more. 

Licut. G. II. Rawlinsoti, artillery, and Lieut. 
Edw. S. Hawkins, 38th N.L, to be caplaiiis by 
brevet; former from 30th Nov., aud latter from 
1st Nov. 1«2'J. 


Heml-t^Mrtcrs, Nov. 27.— Ens. T. N. Yule f<i 
act as adj. to fCId N.I. during absence of Lieut, 
and Adj. Houghton; dated 17th Nov. 

Lieut, the Hon. R. V. Powys to act as adj. to a 
detachment consisting of one troop of cavalry and 
three complete companies of Infantry detached 
from N ussecrabad to Pokur. 

Now. 28.— Assist. Surg. Samuel Lightfoot, posted 
to (i7tli N.I. 

Nov. 30.— Lieut. C. Lowth to act as interp. and 
qu. nin*tt. to 4th L.l'., during indisiKisilion of 
Lieut. W. Beii-ion ; dated 30th Oct. 

Assist. .Surg. J. F. Bacon app. to do duty with 
H.M.’s 14th regt. at Berhnmpore. 

Assist. Surg. P. F. H. Baddeley posted to 4th 
troop I St brigade horse artillery at Nccmuch. 



3^3 UcifiUcr, 

Fort JVi //{»}}>» Dor. 11 .— SupcriiUfiidirifi .SiirR. 
J.'imt'*, Mjir Dowtll, .ipi). lo iuU* as ihird nu-iu- 
luT ol Midu.il |l(unl, tlurinKalisruco «)f C. Iliibin- 
8(»i. jHJiiiillcil ti) proceed to Cape of UtKid 
Hope. 

(’.irlets of Infantry J. S. Davidson .and Robert 
'riioinp^on iidinitlcd on c.st4ib.. and prom, to cn- 

Mfins. 

I-jciit. Col. J. A. .‘'hadwell, of invalid r.‘>r<ib., 
to lia 

Col. K. .Sweltcnhain dec. 

jiim// C<nHni:ssuriat Dvimrtuiont* Sen. Deputy 
Capt. John Satchwell to be as.->istanl com- 
miss.irv fjOKTiil of -M I lass; Sen. Deputy Assis- 
tant of Jd class ('apt. W. J. 'riioiiipsoii to be a 
deputy assist, coin. f^en. of 1st cl.iss; hen. .Sub. 
Assist. Caiit. )•'. T. Mo\d tobea dt'jnity iiMist. unn. 
pen. of 2a class ; and Lieut. Alex. Watt, of 271 I 1 
N.L, to be cl sub-aS'ist. roin.pen. ; in 'iuc. toC.apt. 
J.C. lluTUitj placed at disposal of Coiniiiaiuler-ui- 
cliief. 

\ssist. Surp. F. .S. :^Lillhe\vs to lie surp., from 
Idh Dec. 1U2P, V. 11. PaLeiaOii, M.D., dit. 


}Ji‘nd-\iuni‘tn-s, !>■»■. 1. —Fiis. W. Smith to act 
.as adj. to left wmp of I'lih N.I., durinp its sepa- 
i-alioii fioin head-ipi.iriers of repl. ; »lated 7ih Nov. 

rn.s. J. S. Hawks directed to do duty with 7(h 
N.I., at Midnapore. 

1)tr. 2.— ATr. Surp. E. Macdonald tooniiiatoas 
Mi))enntendmp surp. lo \eeimicU Circle of super- 
iiilendnnce, from l.’ith Oct. iiiilil further ordcis. 

l.ievits. (i. P. 'riiomas, Pth \M., mid.l. II. I.um- 
lc\, (i4th do., peimitleil to exchange reptK. 

Ens. A. (J. nojipcr reino\cd from j7th and 
posted lo24th N.L 

/)»c. 4.— Assist. Surp. J. Duncan, M.D., on px- 
jiiratlon of Jus present leaie, <iirectetl to pl.ace 
Jiim.self under orders of superiiitendjup tiurgcxin of 
baugor div.sion. 

.Assist. Surp. W. S. Dicken a^ip. to do duty with 
ILM.’h hith Foot, at Fort William, in room of 
A.s.sist. Surp. Jnmek Duncan, M.D., obtained 
leave of ahsence. 

Ih'i\ .' 1 .— Lieut. AV. R. Wcuiyss to act as adj. to 
Pth L.C., \. Newberry prom.,* as a lempoiaiy ar- 
ranpement- 

IViHftvah of Cuhnu'h. W. Rurph from fi'Hli to 
10th .N.L ; (1. Sergeant from 10th toO'ith do.; C. 
.S. Fagan fiom 44lh to jOth do. ; 1*. Littlejohn Horn 
AiJlh to 44tli do. 

Un»oviil<i find Vtmlinf's uj hhott. Culuurf't. J. 
Alexander from 4Hth to iiOili NM. ; C. W. RnioKe 
from (iOlh to ti;td do. ; 11. E. (L Cooper fuiin (i.’.d 
to 4tlfh do. ; S. 11. Tod from .0.7111 to .'id do. ; T. 
Rairoii (new prom.) to .O.Oth do. 

Deputy .Assist. .Vdj. Hen. (.’apt. G. D. StCHldait 
posteil to pre.siilency iliv ision. 

A.ssist. Surp. (’. R. Iloare, of 4;id rept., posted to 
.Onth N.L; '\>si.st. burp. .S. Liphtfoot renunisl 
from djth .iTid .app. to 4:kl regt. ; .\ssist. Surp. .1. R. 
Dickson ))Osted to (i7thrcpt. Assist. Surp. R. Ful- 
lartoii to remain attadicd to European regiment, 
instead of placinp himself uiuler orders of super- 
intendinp surgeon of baugor division, as formerly 
dirciled. 

Dor. 7 .— Assist. Surp. M. S. Kent app. to <lo 
duty at depot at Chiiisurah, and Assist. Surp. J. 
Rrucc directed to do duly with lI.M.’s Kith FiKit. 

rapt. T. .S. O’llalloran, ILM.’sf.th Foot, to be 
aid-de-camp to Brigadier (.en..J. O'Hulloran, C.B., 
fnim 4th Dec. in room of Lieut. W. L. (VHailo- 
ran, permitted to nsign that appointment. 

I)rr, fl. — Uth L.f'. Lieut. G. Ilidge to be adj., v. 
C. Newbery prom. 

4th Lficftl Horse. Lieut. Thoa. \Valkor,'lst N.L, 
to he second in command, v. G. Ilidge, who re- 
signs.— Lieut. J. Hamilton, Dili L.C., to be adj., 
V. T. Walker app. second in command. 

Dec. p. — Lieut. J. .S. Roswell, lilth N.I., to act 
as atlj. to Bareilly Prov. Rat., during alisence of 
Lieut. E. J. Dickey, on general leave, dated 4th 
Nov. 

“Jih L.C'.— I,ieut. Henry Ilalhcd to be intern, and 
qu-mast., vice E. B. Backhouse, dec. 


-CnlctiUa. IMav, 

Lieut. J. S. Alston, 27tli N.I., lo do duty with 
|iionc'ers, \. W. iiigiiell, who.se app, to that ioip.s 
lb caiicelleiL 

Dec. 11.— (Aipt. C. E Da\is, .'illlh rept., to he 
a iiiemlicr of .Arsenal ('ominittcx', in rcMiin of 
Capt. II. A. Thoimis, 4flih N .1., who is relieved 
fiom that duty. 


Urtiirned to difti/, fi'om Kuropf. — Capt. G. R. 
Scott, a tsllery.— Capt. G. Barker, ;t;ul N.L— 
Capt. G. W. Ibmh.iin, 4otli N.L - Capt. \V. Bacon, 
(l."ith N.(.— Lieut. Thos. Gear, 20ih N.L— I.ieut. 
{'• 1). Johnstone, iV'th N.L - Licut. A. C. .Scott, 
jOth N.L— Lieut. Col. James Alexander, 4!{lh N.I. 
-Col. M.iitiii Uliite, 7tdh N.L — C.ipt. George 
Vounp, (iJith N.L -laoiil. J. I)e \V. C. J. Moir, 
2dth N.L — Lieul. Job. Giaham, .70tti N.L 


rURLOUGIlS. 

To F,n}op/' No\.27. ATajor John Duncan, 74rh 

N L. foi health.— Lieul. Arthur ('ampbell, artil- 
ler\. for he.illli.- ('apt. \nilrew ILmey, ti.7th N.I., 
on piii.ite alV.ui''. — Cornet Geo. Stott, 4lh 
iorlie.illli. !)(*(. I. ('apt. 11. 1). Coxe, 2.>th N.L, 
on pnxate alT.iirs. — 4 . ('aid. Thos. Tmibrell, .ar- 
lillei\, for health.-- Isl-Lienf. H. Clerk, artillery, 
for h«*alih --11. Lieut. 11. Cumilip, IHIh N.L, for 
health. — suip. Jas. Melli'-, 31 . d., for health. 

To litutdHt'/.- Dec. 11. S'lirp. T. E. Baker, doing 
duty with loth L.C., for three monthb, on prnate 
alkurs. 

To Caprof (hmd //upe,— Nov. 2?. ''iirp. (’has. 
Robinson, Hurd member of .Medical Hoard, for 
eipbteen niontbs, for heallb.- Dec. 4. Map J. 
ILarns, (t'td N.L, for ftmrteen months, for health. 
~ 11. Col. Will. Hopper, artillery, oil priiate af- 
fairs (eieiitn'illy to Euro)ie). 

To If^lr of Fram r. -Dec. 11. I.ieut. .1. V^ Forbes, 
l.ltli N.L, for eighteen moiithb, for lieallli. 


STIIPriXG. 

Ainvoli tH thK Itn'rr. 

Dec. 7. /IgMcs, 'I’liomas, from China, Singapore, 
and Malacca ; M. Dinmoml, Cl.irke, from London. 

n, 11. M..^' Fit/.cl.iniKe, fiom I'lMnouth, 

Madeh.i, Hio de.l.uieiio, and Cape of (iood Hope; 
and lAtdu Fiom, Fajrer, fiom London and M.ideiia. 
— in. (i('offr,>, Endicott, fiom .Salem ( Xinenca'. — 
11. Sfirrltumr, White, fiom China and Singapoie. 
— l;i. lla/moHff, .McEwiiig, from (hirnock. — Hi. 
iiimtto, junior. Shannon, from London; ,imi1 
(ifiuiC’id iinrotmt', GeolVniv, from Bordeaux. — 17 . 
(’oioiuimdcl, Dupe^ron, from Borde.uix. 

DrjMirtiirrs'fi oju i'alrutta. 

I)»c. ,A, T)urid Si'otf, Jackson, for London. — 4. 
Hffirfha, Hunt, and Connthian, ('iirtLs, both for 
Boston ( \iiieiica). — 7- Itohnu Hurniomr, Vellicro.se, 
for Marseilles. — 12. l^ord I.i/iidorh, Hearlle (or Lon- 
don ; Mnnj Ann, Hinny, for Cluli md Riinlipntain ; 
and Alctiindrr, Wake, for Alauritiiis. — i;i. /»«/. 
nurn, Thompson, for i.onilon.--l.*>. Vuiorn, Far- 
quharsoii, for London.— Ki. Srptunr, Cumber- 
ledge, for London.-- 17* lirnnsn irh. Palmer, for 
London.— l!k Wand, Callan, for l.oiidon ; and 
Vnnerhs Charlottr, McKean, for I.iveipOoI. 

Fiei^^ht to Londott (Dec. 12.)— X’.l to .£(1 per ton. 


BIllTIIS, MARIUAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

IIIIITHS. 

Nov. 17 . At Suckertileon factory, near Pumea, 
the wife of Mr. VVm. Rotello, superintendant of 
indigo works, of a daughter. 

22. At Allygliur, the lady of ('aptain Debude, 
of enpineiMr.s, of a son. 

:jt». At Jungypore, the lady of J. W. Bateman, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Futtyphur, the wife of Mr. W. Hine, of 
the gun carriage .agency, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the wile of Mr. Geo. Gleeson, 
of a son. 

Dec. 1. At Oawnpore, the lady of Capt. Dela> 
fosse, of artillery, of a daughter. 



Register. 

llieladyofCapt. Claud Douglas, 
14lh N.I., of Hson. 

2. \t N.ig|ioor, Iho lady of laoiit. Col. It. 11. 
.Ic'iikins, roininaiidiiig the Nagpoor .'luxiliiry 
four, of a daughter. 

— At llainporc, llaiileah, Mrs. IlolK'vt Parkin- 
i'on, ol a son. 

.3. At Cahutta, Mrs. M. n.iUha<.er, of a sod. 

4. At ClMiidernagoro, the lady of \V. V. Wood- 
liou^e, K'iii., of a Min. 

/». At Calcutta, Mrs. James Madge, jun., of a 
son. 

— At Fort William, the lady of Lieut. T. C. 
Maclean, barrack-master, of a daughter. 

<i. \t Calcutta, the lady of Chas. Oman, Esq., 
of .a daughter. 

— At Cahutta, Mrs. M. Peter<ion, jun., of a 
son. 

7. At Calcutta, the lady of A. C. Dunlop, Esq., 
of adaiighh-r. 

10. At Calcutta, the lady of II. W. Cooke, Emp, 
of .1 sou. 

11. \t Berhamporc, the lady of D. D.ile, Esq., 
civil eervice, of a son. 

12. At C'alcutta, the wife of Mr. U. Hand, Ben- 
gal marine, of a tlaughter. 

Wi. At Park House, Chowringhce, Mrs. S. K. 
Atkimon, of a daughter. 


MVHKIAGF.S. 

Dec. 2. At Huinnu*erpore,>(i. F. Brown, Esq., 
civil service, to t'athariiie Jemima, third daughter 
of James fSane, Esq. 

^1. \t Fultehpore, Henry Armstrong, Esq., of 
the civil ser\ ice, to Mis«i t.'athaniio Macan, 

At ('alcutta, Capt. 1). t)\enslono, to Ellen 
Frances Ninj th. 

(i. At Calcutta, Monsieur Chardon to Made- 
moiselle Chargras'O. 

7- At (^llcutta, Majiir \V. Battine, of aitillery, 
deputy primip.il conimissatj of ordnance, to Miss 
L. E. C. Haig, daughter of AlexaiidiT ll.iig. Esq., 
of Bath. 

1 2. At Calcutta, Mr. fJeorge Dixon to Julia Ann, 
eldest daughter ot Jaiiu's ILiIN, p]sq., of London. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. CJ. A. Swans to Elu..!, eldest 
ilaughlcrof Mr. Win. Baiiie, printer. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Jacob Boe/.alt to Miss 
Frances Oriicc. 

Id. At Calcutta, f’.ipt. 'Phomas White, of the 
shinOWfuf, to Eiuelia Ellen, widow of the late 
C. 11. Croimiieliii, Esq. 

.tnnfi 1(1. At Madura, A. (L Anson, F.sq., Hout. 
'll H.M.'s Hill Light Dragwins, eldest son of Ge- 
neral Sir (L Anson, K.i'.lL, M.P., iSre. 

Dec. .3. At Calcutta, Mrs. Eliy;al>eth MacPlier- 
Noii, aged (!d. 

(». At Shibjiorc. zillah B.ackergiinge, Mrs. Flora 
De .Silva, relici of the late Mr. D. De -Silva, of 
that place, aged d(l. 

— \t Calcutta, Mr. Francis Andrew, accoun- 
taiii to Messrs. Tulloh and (ks, aged U/». 

11. At Calcutta, Mrs. Bose Wren, aged 75. 

q. \i Calcutta, llobert Paterson, Esep, M.D., 
.surgeon 2(itli N.I. 

10. On the road to Sojoonpore indigo factory, 
Kishnaghur, suddenly, Mr. Felix De dial, agcil 
U4. 

11. At Calcutta, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. D. 
Hope, agCHl 4d. 

— At Calcutta, Mary, wife of Mr. Francis 
D’Silva, of Ihinibiy, aged 35. 

J4. At tJalcutta, Eiiinia, lady of William Cr,a- 
Iiam, E.sq., M.D , .agetl 24. 

17. At Calcutta, Margaret, wife of Mr. II. E. 
Jones, aged .31. . „ . 

— At Calcutta, Mr. John Douglas, wlnc-raer- 
chant, aged 31. 


jftdtiras. 

GOVEllNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

EXAMINATION OF OFKirKRS, 

f’^ort Si. licor^t'y Ocl.O, 18*J9, — The Rt. 
Hull, tlie Guvenior in Council is pleased 
Jsiat, Jour. N.S. Vol.‘J. No. 5. 


— il/wi/rcf.T. 83 

to direct, lliat iho publication in G.O. by 
Ills K\c. tin; Coinm:imler-in-cliief, of 
ollicers li.ivin^ passed the prescribed pub- 
lic exaiiiination in the oriental l.in<:;iiagcs, 
is to be considered buHicient aulliority for 
the p.iy department disbuising the allow- 
nnees antliorized on that account by the 
G. O. of government d.ited 1st July 1 8128. 

‘J. It is to be undei stood, that olficers 
ordered from their own to other stations, 
for the purpose of being examined in the 
uhovc-incmioned cases, are entitled to tra- 
velling batla for going and returning, ac- 
cording to distance. 

AI.I.O\VANrE OF C.KNKIIAL OFFICERS. 

Rttrf St, (ironjr, Ocl. UI, IS'JB.-— The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Connell is 
pleased to direct, under instructions from 
the Supreme Government, that the allow, 
anccs of general ollicers on the stall’ shall, 
from the 1st instant, be regiil.iied on the 
principle observed in Hengal and Bom- 
bay, MS. that the allowance of 000 per 
^nniim shall he conveited into the cur- 
rency of this presidency at the rate of 
2v. (id. per Madras rupee, according to 
which the stalfallowance of general ollicers 
will in future be Us, .‘bdiid. 5. -1, per 
monlli. 

RFGIMENTAT. rOAniXND ALLOWANCES. 

Fori St. (Jivrgti, Ocl. 27, IS29.— The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct, in conl’ormity to the ori- 
ginal iM’ders of the Hon. Court of Direc- 
tors, that the estahlished regimental com- 
mand allowance ol' Rupees lOl) per monlli 
for oifcelive corps, and Rupees 200 per 
month for the veteran battalions, shall in- 
variably be drawn by the senior ollicers 
actually present with those corps respec- 
tively, and by no other ollicers : this regu- 
lation to have effect from the 1st of the 
ensuing month. 

2. In all cases of absence from ihcir 
corps of ollicers who if present would be 
entitled by seniority of rank to command 
them, whether such absence may arise 
from being detached on duty from fur- 
lough, being pl.iced on duty while on fur- 
lodgli, or removal from one corps to 
another, in all .such, or other cases, the 
allowances of the ollicers fur the periods of^ 
absence arc to be governed by the general 
regulations of the service, without refe- 
rence to the regimental command allow'- 
ance to which, as above provided, they can 
under these circum. stances, have no claim. 

3. The above provisions to be consider- 
ed applicable to the allowances of artillery 
commands, authorized by G.O. 21st July 
1821 ;. 

4. It is to be understood that the regi- 
mental command allow'.mcc for an effec- 
tive corps is never payable to a v'oloiiel iu 
receipt of olT-rcckoningsl when \hn i-**— 
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Ilt%Uler,' 

therefore, boconu* piiyalile in arroar for 
any period for which the former may have 
!>ccii drawn, the command allowance for 
such period is to be refunded. 

FEMININE PRACTICE ADOPTFO RT OFUCERS. 

Head QuartCi'Sf Chonltry Plainj H'c. 4, 
1829. — The Commander-in-chief having 
with great disgust noticed a feminine 
practice adopted by some ofriccrs <*f tin's 
service, of wearing comI)s in their hair, 
and dangling fancy curls, unbecoming the 
appearance of a soldier, ilcsircs that this 
practice may be forthwitii nholislied, and a 
more male costume adopted. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Oct. 1(5. Film. C. Lovell, Esq. to lx* .nssistant to 
secretary to ftovemment in niilitary departineiit. 

20. E<lw. P. Thompson, Esq., tube sub-collector 
and joint magistrate of .S.^lcm, 

Guy L. Prendergast, Esq., to be assistant to 
resident in Mysore. 

/Vlorj. 27 . C. R. Macdonald, Esq., to be beait 
.assistant to principal collector and magistrate in« 
northern division of Arcol. 

0. Kolrert Eden. Esq., to be sheriff of Ma- 
dras for ensuing year. 

Jl. A. Cheape, Esq., to be assistant judge and 
Joint criminal judge of Cuddapah. 


ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

M>if. P. The Rev. fl. Harper, M.A., to ofTiciate 
as chaplain in Black Town district, at hospital 
and gaol. 

The Hcv. P. Stewart, B.A., to be chaplain at 
Quilou. 

Vov. 27 . The Rev. Thristopher Je.alTrc 8 on, D.A., 
to be chaplain at Nagpoor. 

MILITAllY APPOINTMENTS, 
PUO.MOTION.S, Ac. 

Fort St. Oem-ffe, Oi t. 2 , KBJK— The app<iint- 
incnt of Major Anderson, of engineers, to Ixs 
superintending engineer in norlhcrn diviiioii, and 
the removal of Licuts. Smith and Best m other 
stations, rescinded. 

Surg. Jas. Richmon I to be rantonrnont surgeon 
and deputy medical storekeeper at Nagpoor, x. 
Hazlewood. 

Grt. 6 .— Major Rich. Crewe, 46fh N.I., to be 
assist, commissary general, v. Barclay resigned. 

Lieut. H. Morland, 27th N.f., to be surveyor, 
and to have charge of Hyderabad survey from 1st 
Aug., V. Gapt. Webbe. 

Lieut. J. f’. Dardel, 30th N.I., to be assistant 
surveyor, v. Morland. 

Ens. r. T. Hill, 2l)th N.L, to lie assistant sur- 
veyor, V. otter resigned. 

t’ailetof Infantry Win. Hake admitted on cs- 
tab., and prom, to ensign. 

Superintending Surgeon James Annesicy to be 
an acting member of .Medical Board. 

Get. 9.— Col. E. W. .Snow, C-B., to command 
garrison of Bellary. 

2t)tfi iV.l. Lieut. G. .A. Smith to act as adj , v. 
Eastment. 

27 th N.I. Lieut. R. A. Joy to act as qu. mast., 
inlerp., and payin., v. M'Donell. 

•t?W* N.I. Ens. R. Gordon to act as qu. mast., 
Interp., and payin., v. Duff. 

Lieut. Wm. Garrard. 2 d-a 88 iatant to 
chief engineer, lo lx* 1 st assistant. 

.AW N.I. Sen. I.icut. R. F. Eames to be eknt., 
w. Brady dec.*, datedth Oct. IB29. 


■Mndr [May 

Hupcrniiin. I.icut. (1. .A. Tulloch admillcd on 
effective ^trenglh of .‘Kid regt. 

.s'upermim. Lieut. H. S. Kennedy admitted on 
effective strength of li>lh regt. 

Oi't. 1(5.— Golonel Vreh. t’amplx‘11, 11. M. 4(ith 
regt., to command Suhsidary Force of Ilyderaliad. 

Lieut. W. K. Hrooshooft, .V»lh N.T. permitted to 
resign his app ofqua.ma.>*l., interp. and paym. to 
that corps, in compliance with his request. 

Oct. 2d Capt. J. Miicartniy, 20th N.I. transf* 

to invalid cstab. at his own request. 

Assist. Sorg. J. O'Neill permitted to enter on 
general duties of .inny. 

O-f. 23.— Sub-Assist. Com. Gen. Capt. AV* 
MM.eod to be deputy assist, comissary gcncr.ii, v 
DougUis, who resigns that appointment. 

Temiwrary .Suh,.Assi 8 t. Com. Gen. Capt. St* 
John B. Frciuh, to be sub-assist, coin. gen. v. 
M‘l.eoil. 

Temporary Sub- Assist- Com. Gen. Lieut. (1. 11. 
Thomas, to be sub-assist, com. gen. v. Dyce, re- 
moved. 

Ideut. W. .Iiistice, 5th N.L, to he temporary sulv 
assist, com. gen. 

Supemum. Ens. W. Borthwick admitted on ef- 
fective strength of Oih N. I. 

Ott. 27-— ‘2(1 rwnens. L'Ciit. C. F. Lo 

Hardy, 14th N.L, to lx? iidj. v. Deacon, resigned. 
'M N.I Sen. i.iwil. \Vm. Johnston to be capt. 

V. M.'ir.artney, iiualideil ; date 21st Ott. 1329. 
Siipennnn. Lieut. I). Strettell, admitted on ef- 
fective strcnglli of 2 dth regt. 

Lieut. II. Deacon, irjth N.I., permittctl lo resign 
his app. ofadj. of 2d bat. Pioneers. 

Capt. Hix-kley, of Artillery, permitted to resign 
app. of commihsary of ordnance at Bellary. 

Jfwd Qmirtrrs, Oct. 7, m[K—IlnnimIs n/J.init. 
Culumh. M.Ciihlxm, from 4(;th to 4lBt N.I.; F. 

W. Wilson, from 41st toBtilh do.; J. F. Gib. 011 , 
from 3Glh lo 4(;th do. 

Ens. Wm. Hake (recently admitUnl) app. to do 
duly with 39th N.I. 

Oct. 1.3.— Lieut. C. J. (\X)ke, of .Artillery, re- 
moved from 1 st bat. to Isi horse brigade; and 
Lieut. A. V. Oakes from Isi horse brigade lo Isl 
bat- artillery. 

Oct. 14.— Ens. J, A. .Stodilart, 5lh N.I., posted to 
Id bat. of pioneers, v. Joy. 

(h t. la— F.iis. AV. Scafe, removed from lOlh regt. 
to do duty with 13th N.L 
Lieut R. T. Welbank, 2d Eiirnp. regt, .uni 
Lieut. T.'J. Ilyves, 43<l N.L, permitted, at their 
own request, to exchange regts. 

Oct 17 .— The recent rcmo\al of Assist. Surg. J. 
Adams from 47 th N.I. lo 2d brigade horse tivtillery, 
cancelled. 

Assist Surg. J. O’Neill postcil to 1.3th N.I. 
Tcmpnrtirjf Apjmntinenti! ron/ir/tted.— Lieut. J- 
G, Neill, 1st Europ. regt. to act as fort adj. of 
Masulipatain from l.’ith .Sept 132J), v. O'Dell, 
prom. ; Lieut. A. McKenzie, 5th N.I. to act as fort 
adj. of Hellary from llkli .Sept. 1829, during ab- 
sence of Jiieut Bremneron sickcert— Lieut J. \. 
Klrcltell, to act as adj. of 1st. L.C. from 19th Sept. 
1829, during alisence of laeiit. Munscy on sick 
cert. — Lieut. F. Forbes to act as adj. of 4th L.C. 
from J 3 th Aug. 1829, during absence of Lieut, 
Anderson on leave.— J. A. Cramer, to act as qua. 
mast, interp. and uaym. of 4lh N.L, from 1st. 
Oct 1829, efuring absence of Lieut Rattray on sick 
cert— Lieut. L. E. Duval to act os qua. mast in- 
terp. and paym. of 27 th N.L from 14th Scjil. 1829, 
during absence of Lieut.McDonell on sick cert. 

Ens. E. Hughes. 39th N.L, app. to do duty with 
Scringapatam local hat. and to act as adj. of tliat 
corps, during absence of Lieut. Lambert 
Lieut S. R. Hicks, A'lth N.L, to act as qua. 
mast interp. and paym. v. Brooshooft, resigned. 

Lieut. C. Tunicr, aith N.L, to act as adj. v. 
Hicks. 

Lieut R. T. Welbank, 43d N.L, to act as deputy 
judge adv. gen. v. Welland. 

Capt W. II. Agnew, 2d N.L, to act asdqxitv 
assist, qua. mast. gen. of army, during absence of 
Lieut. Dc Montmorcni y on sick cert. v. Hamond. 
Oct. 24.— Rcnionfll^ and Rc-jmtwgj of Emigna.^ 
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II. J. Brockman, from 3d L.I. to 2()th N.I. as 5tli 
cnsiffii; J. Klnhinstonc, from 2(iih to 12lh N.I. 
ns Ith Knsijjn; (\ U. IIo1i<irtfrum 12th N.I. to 1st 
Kuroi). rt*{jt. as 4th Knsif'ii; J. W. (’larkc, from 
1st Euro)), refft. to IGth N.I. as 4th Knsi'm: Thos. 
Fair, from IDtli N.I. to .‘Id L.I. ns 4th Eiisif^n ; U. 
1). Armstrong, from .'Id to 2;ld L.I. as 3d Ensign ; 
T. .1. Newlv)1(i, from 23d to 2:)d L.I. ns 4th Ensign; 
Henry Howard, from 2.'td L.I. to 1st Europ. regt. 
ns ."ilh Ensign ; (L A. 11. Falconar, from ‘J:kl to 4<)th 
N.I. as .'ith Ensign ; (iiant AIKin, from 4()th N.I. 
to .'id L.I. ai; .'ith Ensign; Thos. Muars, from 1st 
Europ. regt. to :Kkl regt. 

(h't. 2(i. — Tcnipitrarif Apjmntmmts cMiJinnod, 
Lieut. J. H. B. Congdnn, to .act as qu. mast, 
inlcrp. and paym. of 2d N.I. from l.'ith Oct. during 
nhsunce of Lieut. .Ictl'iies on furlough. — Ens. II. F. 
Emery to act as atii. of .'ioih N.I. from 11th Oct. 
during al)senccor Lieut. Dunlop on sick cert. 

Ensigns J. Robertson .'tnd II. Birley, removed 
from doing duty with the JKh N.I., and app. former 
to do duty with .'ith and latter with l.'ith N.I. 

Orf. 2!). — Lieut. \V. .lustice, ."ith N.L, directeit to 
be struck ott' returns of lille corps. 

Lieut. R. ILilL 4!)Lh N.L, to .act as qu. m.ist. 
interp. and paym., v. Liigard resigned. 

Lieut. J. A. Hornshy, 12th N.L , to act .*is adj. v. 
C’oxc. 

Lieut. .Tames Gnint, 3th L.C., to act as adj. v* 
Moore rr signed. 

Lieut. (’lemons, 201 h N.L, to act as adj. v. 
Johnson prom. 

Nmc. .'i.'-Capt. W. S'. Ilelo removed from 1st 
to .‘id bat. aridlery. 

TenijHfi-nn/ AjqmutnieHt ro7)jirnu‘d. Surg. J. Wil* 
klnson, .llh N.L, to act as garrison surgeon of Bel- 
lary from 2.id Del., v. Donaldson repoiletl sick. — 
Lieut. C. M‘E. I'.ilmer to act as (pi.niust., interp., 
•and ji.iyin. of 14th N.L, from l/th Dec. I{|2H, 
during absence of Lieut* Harding oil leaic to 
lloiimiy, 

St. Oct. 30.- Col. H. G. A. T.iylor 

to comm.ind g.unson of Vellore, v. BriHlie pei- 
milted to proceed to England. 

C.ipl. Blundell, of artillery, to be commissary 
of stores at Bcllary, v. Hockley, resigned. 

Lieut. R. T. Coxe, 12th N.L, to be aide-de- 
camp to Brigadier Gen. Sir John Sim lair, Biirt., 
commanding northern division of army. 

Nor. 3. Lieut. J. T. Lugard, 40th N.L, permittoil 
to resign his app. of qu. mast., interp., .and p-ayni. 
to that corps, in compliance witli his rc({uest. 

Nor. 1). Ens. Halstead, llth N. I , having passed 
prescribed examinationin llindoostanee language, 
Iheallow.ince sanctioned by government, conferral 
upon Iiiiii. 

Nor. 17. Capt. W. H. .\gnow, 2d N. L, to lie 
deputy assist, adj. gen. to Travaiicorc subsidiary 
force. V. Cunuiiighaiii. 

Capt. J. Gunning, 17tliN.L, to be brigade major 
to troops serving at Kulladghce, v. Hutchinson. 

Surg. G. Burke to be cantonment surgeon at 
St. Thomas's Mount, v. Train dec. 

Lieut. J. D. Awdry, 1st N.L, to be temporary 
snb-assist. com. gen. 

Capt. F. Straion, (ith L. C., to be p.iyin. iu cen- 
tre division, v. Walker. 

Lieut. L. O’Brien, 4mh N.L, pcmiltted to resign 
Hon. Company’s scr\ icc. 

Infantry. Sen. Lieut. Col. B. B. Parlby, C.B., to 
be colonel, v. l-.cith dec. ; date l.'Hh Nov. 182*1.— 
Sen. M.ajor Andrew Maripiecn, from .'Kith N.I. to 
Ih‘ lieut. col. In sue. to Parlby prom. ; dete ditto. 

3W/i N.I. Sen. C.-ipt. W'. Wigan to lie maior, and 
Sen. Lieut. (Ilrev. Capt.) W. W'afkins, to be capt 
sue. to Macquecn, prom.; dtite 13th Nov. 1H29. • 

.Supernum. Lieut. R. 11. Robertson admittalon 
cfTective strength of 3(;th regt. 

Sen. Assist. .Sure. James Smith, to be surgeon 
from *Jth Nov., v. Train dcL*. 

Lieut. F. Tvellet, 22d N.L, permitted, at hi* 
own request, to resign command of cscurtof 11.11. 
the Rajah of Mysore. 

ifentf-Quarterst Nov. 12.— Assist. Surg. B. W. 
Wright, iKMtal to 8th N.I. 

Lieut. W Ward. 1st brigade of horse artillcMy, 
to act as riding-master to that corps, v. O .kes. 
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Lieut. J. McD. Minto, Sth N.I., app. to 2d bat- 
Pioneers, v. Stoddart. 

Ens. J. A. Sloildart, .'ith N.L, to act a* qu. mast , 
interp. and paym. of that corps, v. Minto. 

Nov. 13.— Surg. G. Buckc, removed from 9th 
N.I. to .‘id bat. artillery. 

Asstet. Surg. R. Baikic, M.D. posted to Ifith N.I. 

Assisi. Surg. T. Powell, removal from 10th to 
2(it)i N 1. 

Assist Surg. J. Ladd, removal from 27th to 
201 h N.I. 

Nnr. 14 Capt. John Macartney, posted to 4th 

Nat. Vet. Blit, at Ryacottali. 

Asbibt. Surg. G. Lubbren. to.".ct .as garrison assist, 
surg. at Seringapatain, till furtlier orders. 

Vort St. Grorpe, Nnr. 2(*. — Major T. W. Wigan, 
3l)th N.I., transf. to invalid efUdi. at his own re- 
quest. 

Nov 24.— Supernum. Lieut. Thos. Stacpoolc, 
adinittcKl on cft’eclive strength of 40lh N.L 

Assist. Surg. J. G. Malcolmson, lo .act as pay- 
master to Nagpoor subbidiary force, during abseiico 
of Capt. Cotnn. 

Nov. 27 Lieut. C. A. Moore, IGth N.L, to be a 

temporary sub-assist, coin.-general. 

atm N.I. Sen. Capt. R. Murrott to Ix! major. 
Sen. Lieul. Thos. Thompson lo be cant., and Sen. 
Eiih. T. 1). Roberts to bo lieut., v. Wigan, mva- 
lidai ; date 21st Nov. 1828. 

l‘WA N.I. Sen. Lieut. G. W. Whistler to be capt. 
V. Cuxton, dec.; date 8lh Oct. 1829. 

Supernum. Lieul. II. D. Sheppard, admitted on 
eflectivc strength of 9th regt. 

2.‘WL.L Sen. Lieut. James W.allacc to be capt. 
V. Dalnbridgo, dec. ; d.atc 25th November 1829. 

•Supernum. Lieut. J. I. Sherwood, ailmitted on 
cflectivc strength of 2.'kl re^{t. 

UmtUquatterst Nov. 18— J. W. Goldsworthy, 
Isi N.L, to act ns qu. mast, interp. and paym. to 
that corps, v. Awdry. 

Lieut. R. Donaldson, Clh N.I., posted to 2d bat. 
pioneers, v. Gompertz. 

Nov. 20 Colonel and Lieut. General A. Cup- 

page, ’removal from 6th to 17th regt.; and Colonel 

L. W. Snow, C.B., from 17th to 5tii ditto. 

Ctdonel B. B. Parlby (late prom.) posted to 35th 
regt. 

Lieut. Col. C. A. W\alker, removed from llth lo 
22d regt. ; and Lieut. Col. J. Bell, from 22d lo 8lh 
ditto. 

Lieut. Col. A, Macquecn (late prom.), posted to 
9th regt. 

Surg, W, .S. Anderson, removed from 38th to 
9th regU 

Surg. J. Smith, (late prom.), posted to 38lh 
regt. 

Assist. Surg, J. Richmond, removed from 15lh 
regt. to B troop 2d brigade horse artillery. 

Assist Surg. C. C. Linton, app. to do duty with 
II.M. 8!1th regt. 

M.ajor L. Cooper, 47th regt., directal to deliver 
over the cluirge of 4ih regi. to Capt. T. Walker, 
and proceed to join hij» corps. 

Nov. 21 Cornet J. S. Frcshdcld. 1st L, C., ap- 

pointed to act iw riding-master to that regt., v. 
Jones. 

Nov. 2.').— Ens. Thos. Mcars, 33d regt., and Ens. 
11. Howard, 1st Europ. regt., permuted at their 
own rapicsl to exchange regiments. 

Noi*. 28. — Tlcm Apjiointtnenfg von fir mad. 

Lieut C F. Le Hardy to art as adj. to 2d bat. pio- 
neers from 14th Oct. 1329, during absence of Lieut. 
Deacon —Lieut. (^’Dell to act as adjutant of 12th 

N.I. from 7lb Nov. 182*1, v. Cox— Lieut. H. MU- 
lengen, 8th N.L, to act a* dep. assist, qu. mast, 
gon. to Travancorc bubsidiaiy force, during absence 
of Capt. Russ. 

Nov. 27 Major T. W. Wigan, posted to 4th 

Nat. Vet. Bat. 

Dec 1.— Ens. W. 11. L.amphier, 3(ith N.I., aup. 
to act as qu. mast., interp., and paym. to that 
corps, V. Thompson prom. 

Ens. R. T. Snow, posted to rifle corps. 

Ens. Evan Lloyd, posted to 43d N. 1. 

Eus. Arthur Worslcy, posted to 5lst N.I. 
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f.iput. J, Millies to tict as ailj. of iOth N. I. from 
9‘llh M.iy. iiults]iO'>ilioii aiul abbeiiee of 

KllJott. 

1’. (’. Stintonand Ilieh. Watson (reeently 
trjnsf. to inv. i*stab.) posted to 3d Nat. Vet. Bat. 
at V i/.ig.'ipatam. 

ntv. Lieut. F. W. Brodie, to act as adj. to 
tlUth N.l. V. Elliott, prom. 

FUllLOUGTIS. 

To Kitropc. — Oit. 2. O. W. Y. Simpson, of art. 
for he.altli.— Ens. J. l’. AVhitry, 7th N.L, for he.*iU)i. 
—('apt. .1. 11. Loiliiifitoii.lst ri.it. vet. b.it.-- !>. Lieut. 
J. ('. Ilume, iMth Bomb.iy, IV. f., for he.'ilth. — 
i;i. Lieut. Thos. Hark, 2d N.L, foi health. — Eiis. 
Win. Juiior, 2d N I., for heallh.--l(5. Lieut. 

M, u'keii/ie, 4!lth N.L, for he.ilth. — 2.‘l. I.leut. F. 
F. 'rreiith, dth forhealtli. —27. t’ol. Brodie, 
J)lh N.L, for health — Lient. A. Dou.i^I.is, -lOth N.l. 
— Xo\.t;. t'a]»i. ('. ^imioik, .'illi N’.L — ]o. C’apt. 
Jas. Mellor, 2(ith N.L, for health.— 13. Siirg. C. 
l*ritv.--17. Lieut. Col. (J. lliiiiler, 23d L. liif., for 
health.— As^i^t. Surf,'. IL Stolt, foi health (to eni- 
liaik from Iloinb.i\) — Capl. 1). II. Milven^ie, of 
artilleiy, for heaU’li (lia Calmlta). — Mii^. C. U. 
Freese, 24lh N.I.. for luallli. — 20. Capt. (L F. 
Symes, .'irtilleiy.— 27- Lkiit. M. W. IVrre.iu, 1st 

N. L, for heallli. 

Tn Hnui'tuif.- (ht. I'l. Fdeul. fl. fJ. M.irkenzie* 
iOlh N.L, for thiee inoiitliN, on piii.ite ailaii't. — • 
Capt. II. W. Lardner, .'ioih iliito, for six montlu 
for ditto.— Nov. 24. Lieut, and Qu. M.ist. Btibirif;- 
on, for two niunth<;, for health. 

To Cnfrufta.—ih'U 13, Lient. \. IL .letriics, 2d 
N.L, for three months on puv.ite .'ilfairs.— Nov. I7. 
Mat. J. Morgan, 2Uh N.L, tor si\ months, on 
private altairs. 

To .vm.— 0(1. .N). Lieut. IL . Wood, 4th N.l., 
for four months, for lie.iltli. 


siiii*rrxG. 

/!j nmh. 

Oct Itl. .Janr^ WilKiiis, from M.isuliimt.un.— 
1(1 Rriup /k'w, llaiilMii, fro.n MoniliaN. -2,“». Klm- 
noi’t Fdmonds, from I.oudon and Moiubay.— Nov. 
24. IL M. .S. Laws, fioin 'riineonialce. — 

2.1. Ihi/ tT'o//, Iaimliort,l’rom CaU nita. — 2‘i. ILM.S. 
Challt'Uf't'r, Fieemantle, from 'rrtreoinalee. - Dee. 
2. Afftflrlinr, (’oi'hlan, from I.otuloii and C.ipe of 
(iood Hope. — 11. i odtfi.ini, Durwaid, (lom Fa- 
dang. — 1(1. David Stott, J.ukson, fiom CaUutta. 

tiiri's. 

Oct. 17. Uill.iiH, tor Fondidierry and 

Mauritius.— 21. ('to Hot, C.irdo/.a, for Pen.ing. — 
2.’>. Amivharst^, Bernard, tor I’on.lK hen v, Mau- 
ritius, and Boiirhon — 2'». Unto' W,si-, Anner, for 
Pondicherry, Bourbon, .iiid Boide.mx — Nov. Id. 
FJt'nnttr, Edwards, foi the E stw.ird. — 2'i. If. M. s. 
Satellite, Laws, for Caliutl.i. Dk. -1. II. M. S. 
ChaUenictit , Fi(*em.nifle, foi 'i'l iiu oinalce. — 12. 
Margaret, Lambert, for Porto .\o\o. — 14. Made- 
line, Coghlan, for Penang .m<l Singapore.— 21. 
David Scott, Jaik.son, for London. 


BIRTHS, M2\RRTAGES, and 
DEATHS. 

Ang, l.'i. -\t Moalincin, the lady of C’apt. W, IL 
Butler, II. M. 4.'ith reef, of a son and heir. 

1!K At Moalrnein, tlie lady of Lieut, and Adj. 
fJeo. Nott, I'lfh N. I., of a .son. 

(Jet. P. At Madras, the lady of Lieut. Col. J. F. 
Gilisoii, of a son. 

12. At Bellary, Mrs. George S. F. Ross, of a 
daughter. 

l.'i. At Arcot, the lady of Lieut. L.iwford, en- 
gineers, of a son. 

2t}. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. James Bu- 
chanan, 1st L. ot a son. 

— At .‘'"t, Thornck the wife of Mr. John Ro- 
drigues. of a daughter. 

24. At Bellary, the lady of Lieut. Duval, 27tli 
N. I., of a son. 

2(J. At the PrcsidencVi the lady of Capt. Crisp, 
Mahnitta translator to' the Taiijorc Commission- 
ers, of a son. 

At Cudil.ilorc, the LvJyof Lieut. Col. Fraser, 
of a son. 

Mrs.Gunning, of adaugh- 


4. At Madras, the wile of Mr. J. II. Coiiit. of a 
daughter. 

(k At Caniianorc, the lady of Capt. II. C. Cotton, 
engineers of a son. 

ti. At Triihmopoly, the lady of Capt. J. D. 
Clayhills, 4Plh N.L, of a son. 

— At Paldvcram, the lady of Major Scott, of a 
daughter. 

10. At Madras, the lady of ideut. Rowlandson, 
acting secretary to the College Ihiard, of a son. 

12. At St. liiomas’s Muunc, the lady of l.ieut. 
U. .S. Spiye, Pfh regt., of a son. 

14. At St. Thomas’s Mount, the widow of the 
late Cantonment .Surgeon Train, of a Sion. 

lit. At (Juilon, the lady of Capt. (L V. ilutchin- 
son, 31st or T. L. I., of a son. 

2(1. At Roy.i\v>orain, Mrs. Lacev, of a son. 

— At (’aniianore, the lady of Thomas Boileau, 
E-vq., Madras civil servue, of a dangliter. 

Dee. 1. At Belg,mm,the lad> ot \Viii.Mason,F.s(| , 
Mfidras ci\ il .>er\ ii e, of a soii. 

— .Vt Mangalore, the lady of llcniy Dukinson, 
Es(|., of a (l.i lighter. 

2. At .St. Thoiiias's Mount, the lady of Lieut. 
W. (ira\, 21st N. I., of a d.mghtcr. 

At iLiloriim, near Ilyder.ib.id, the lady of Capt. 
G. Tomkyiis, loth Beng.il Int.miry. ot .i sou. 

— At the Prt‘sideiu\, the lady of the Veiiei able 
tin* Archdeacon, of a son. 

7. At Ootacammiil, on the Nciighcrries, the lady 
of Lieut. Cionipert/, of a d.iiighlt r. 

12. At M.ulras, the l.idy of Lieut. Gen. Sn G 'P. 
W.dkeT,Cr.C.iJ.coimnaniler-ni-ihief, of a daugh- 
ter. 


>rAiiKiAt;Fs. 

Noc. 2.*>. At Madras, Mr. John Moy, to Miss Char- 
lotte M.cria W oodhouse. 

2i{. \t Pondicherry, Capt. Adoljihe Mottet, of 
II. IL the Ni.^ani*s seiiiu*, to Kli/ab(th, second 
daughter of Lieut. Co)..fo]m Warren, ofth.it pl.ice. 

Dt’t. a. At .Liiiln.di, .1. \V. .‘-Iiermaii. Ksf|.,of the 
inedic'.'il service, to Agnes Eli/.ibclh, ^oiingc'st 
daughter of Lieut. Col. 'I'.iy nlon. 

14. At Madras, Mr. Miihac'l D’Silva, to Miss 

M. iry Johayakim Simon. 

iMtelif, .il Ciiddalore, ('apt. J. E. Cham el, I'cth 

N. L, to \nna Henrietta /die, only danghle» ot 
Capt. M. De Bergni, on the hall-pay of 11. M. 
.scr\ ice. 

— \l M.nsiilipal.'ini, Capt. Janus Noble, lI.C.s.. 
and assistant commis.iry gc'iioral, to Klhn, yoinig- 
c&t daughter of the late Jaine.s \\ ilkinson, Esep 


nr AT ns. 

Aair. 1.3. At Mn.ilmein, Lieut. C. T. Kynastoii, 
IPth N. 1., unfoitiinately drowned. 

.Sept.:]. At Madr.is, Mr. Peter Constantine, an 
Anne man, aged 40. 

a. At l*H(]ang, C.'ipt. M. King.scll, of the country 
.sen ice, aged .3.0. 

/• v\t .Moidiricin, .Margaret, .aged IP ye-irs, wife 
of Mr. Hector (irant, of the pay department at 
that station. 

Get. 7« At TtiMiy, Capt. R. C. Cuxlon, IPtli 
Madras N. 1. 

J2. Beiij.imin Riisseil, .aged 2 years, and oil the 
17th Oct., .lohn Eliene/er, aged nearly 1/ months, 
sons of the Rev. W. llowril, of Ciidcfapaii 
13. At Royapooram, Mr. Joseph .Sceluna, aged 
41. 

IP. At St. Thomas’s Mount, Ens. If. F. Jackson, 
Pth N. 1. 

20. At Madras, Mr. Mathew SkJllcrn, in his 30th 
year. 

21. At Madras, Mr Peter Gregory, an Anneniaii, 
at the advanced age of 10.3 years. 

Nov. 12. At Madras, Mrs Joann.T Favicr, the 
wife of Mr. J. B. Favier, aged .32. 

1.3. At Trichino})oly, Eliza, only daughter of 
Lieut. W. U. f;iihy, .32(1 N.J., agtsl 2 years. 

24. At St. 'J'lioma.s’s Mount, Capt. M. II. Baln- 
bridge, 23d Light Infantry. 

2fi. At tile Rc'sldency of Nagporo, Mrs. Mary 
Antoine, daughter of Mr. Foniaiidez of Bomliay, 
aged 20. 

Dec. H. At Waoor, near Ma.su1iptTtain, Mary 
Macintosh, wife of D. S'. A'oung, Esq., of this cs- 
tahlishmcnt. 

13. At Madras, Fanny, aged 15, nJfe of Mr, 

James Wuilaco. 

Hi. At Madras, of cholera, Willingham .Simon 
Jeremiah, eidc'^t son of Mr. J. Ji. Pharuali. 



ISIiO.] lie^httr. 

iMtvly, At Ilin^oolec. of bilious remittent fever, 
I.ient. CJ. (J. Lalii^, of 11. M. the \i/.im's('a\ii1iy, 
u/^jed 23, bull ol W. Laing, Ksq. A. M., Killnburgh. 


Ijomliiiii. 


— Bombny. '^7 

Mr. Henry Liddell, to be assistant to collector of 
Stuart. 

VuHtival lh‘partment. 

Nui'. 1.3. Major U. Hiiniwell, politual .iffcnt in 
Kattvvvrtr, li.ivmg reliiiiiod fioin his mission to 
lOngland, diieeted to join Hon. the (ioM'rnor, and 
to remain with hnn until further orders. 


GOVERNMENT GENER/VL 
ORDERS. 

HKIGAllF M.\.)OUS OV IlIVISlON. 

Ditmhai/ Caslh'^ ^Voe. 11, 1829.— -Tlio 
lion, the Governor is ]ileascd to direct 
that Riigade Majors of Divisions under 
tills I’rcsideiicy he in future de*si<'nated 
Deputy Assistant Adjutant Generals, and 
fiiaecd on the same allowances as are 
{granted by the G.O. of tlie IDlh Sept. 
1820, to ollie-ers holding the siliialions of 
Deputy Assistant Quarter ^Master Geueial. 

rXTKA IIVTTATIONS ON NA’IIVK IN'fASTRY. 

Jiomfuii/ Cdstfi'i A or. ll>, 1820. — 'Ihc 
lion, the (roveiiior in (\)iineil is pleased 
to direct Ih.tt the two Extra R.ittaliaiis of 
Native Inf.iiitiy he disbanded on the 81st 
of Dee. next, and that the native eoininis- 
sionod and non-couuiiissioned olhceisaiid 
.sepoys he drafted into the several native 
regiments of the line. 

His Eve. the (aimniandor-in-ehief wilt 
be pleased to issue such subsidiary orders 
as may be uccessaiy to give illect to this 
resolution. 


M I L I T R Y A l»r( ) 1 N T AI Is N TS. 
rRO.Mo rioNs, &c. 

Ihmfuiv Cnsih', C.uhtsof Inf.iPtry 

AV. Heyiiolds .iiid ('. 1). Myhie, .admit led on csl.ih. 
and proiii. to ciiMgns. 

Arti* <,.—10/// y.r. l.iput. .1. n. nrowm* to he 
rani., .incl Kit's. A. Kihal.i/. l/i lit* luait in sue. 
tol). Liddell, dec. ; date 22d April IlIJ'.l. 

Sen. .s'uprrnum. Kns. .t. <1. .lohiiston, to r.iiik 
fmm ."1111.111110 HL'!), and ported to lOlli N.L v. 
KiluLu prom. 

N.n.— I.ient-;.' (’. Thrediie and ('. A. Kihala/, 
and Kns. L .Johnston to he home as siipiTiuime- 
rary to the eslaljh.slmu nt. 

I.ieut. Jones, 2nth N.L, directed l/i umdiicl du- 
ties of exeuitive engineer at Ahniidab.id and 
llursole. till turllur oideis. 

jYoc. II. Lieut. VV. Coglaii to .nt .as nuijor of 
brigade of art I lleiy of I’oiaiah divisuui ol .irmv, 
fioni 14th Sepi., during abseiite of Lieiit. I'otgrave 
<m sick ccrtilicate. 

12.— Snrg. James Dow. g.Trrison smgeonof 
.*5ui.U, nennilled to rclUe fium sen ite on pay ol 
hu rank. 

rUREOUGIJ.S. 

To i\ov. <>. Assist. 8nrg. J. Daly, for 

health. 

7V* .S/v/.-Nov. <5. (’apt. \V. T). llobeitson, sn- 
pei miendcnl of Ua/.irsP.i:>.A.,for eighteen monlh.s, 
tui health. 

SIIiriMNG. 


CIVIL AVROINTMENTS. 

Jinhnal Ih'pni too ut. 

n,‘t. f?0. Wiltiain Ncvnti.im, 1'!sm. to Ik* cliief 
judge of thcioiirl of Sudder nt'\>.iimee, .Judder 
Foindiirree Vdanlut, and comnnssUmer of ci\ il .and 
criminal juslne for .sou’.hcm Mahratta t’ountry. 

•24. Mr. 11. Iloirad.ule, to lie itgisler to Sudder 
Dfwaiiner and .sudder Foujtlarrce \dawlut, in suc- 
cession to !Mi. (il.nss; 

Mr. J. W. Mnspratf, to he senior .iwislant judge 
and se.ss onjiidgeof .Mimediniggur, for Utiniidcisli, 
in siiccission to Mi. Uorrarl.ule. — Mr. H. T. Webb, 
to ;ict as legister to .'sudder Uewannee and Sudder 
Foujdarree’ Adawlut while Mr. Uorradaile is em- 
ployed on speci.il duty. 

Ml'. II. Hrown, to act for Mr. W’ebb, .n.s .senior 
assist.uit juilge and criminal judge in Southern 
Concan. 

Crncral Ih'iun’Unmt- 

Sov. 4. J. I*. Willoughby. Ksq., .acting secretary 
to g(*vernineMt, to have chaige of military, iiwrine, 
.and general departineiils. 

l.'kThos. Williamson, Kstp, to act as chief secre- 
tary to government during Mr. Norris’s, absence 
from presidency. 

Ten it(n iul He part men t. 

Ort. 7. Mr. Cr. ttibernc, to be collector and ma- 
gistrate ofPoonah. 

Non 4. Mr. J. G. Liimsdcn to be assistant to col- 
lector in .Southern Concan. 

Mr. Win. t'oiirtiiey, do. do. Northern Concan. 
Mr. George Malcolm, do. do. Darwar. 

‘ Mr. William Dent, <lo.do. Alimednuggur. 

Mr. J. M. G. llobortson, do. do. Ahmcdabad. 

2b. Mr. W. S. Iloyd, to he olliciating collector 
and’inagistiato in Northern Concan. 

2(i. Mr. John A. Shaw, to be bUb-coUcctor at 
.Shoiapore. 

Mr. Alexander Bell, to he deputy collector of 
customs and duties of Uombay. 


At I ii'filK. 

y../*. 4. n.C. sloop of war, C/.i'c, H.awkliis, from 
IVisKiii C.ulf; a'.d tl. C. hng of wai \tf»f///of, 
M'Donalil, fmni Zooi.- -2'l. llonimh, .l.uKson, 
fToniChm.i.~24. ‘v.vr, f rom Colombo. 

n. C. steamer, T/icn IVlei'-, from Trmcomalee." 

Ci>/i»i <’0',(lv, Th.' Li 

Cliiikson, fumi ditto; and Vohout, Bragg, Ironi 
Singcipore.— D/r. 'J-iMofintblmn t L7/>/i/y/.s//>/ie,nem- 
111 ing, fiom London.— fJ. ('nittain O/i'/iV, Willis, 
from London.— 7. Jomuioi, Wilson, from Giec- 
nock. 

l)i‘[}ni turcft. 

Noe. 0.— H/'tie, Ga'i^au, for Bourbon.— 21. ILC. 
brig of war W> lH>rd, for 

— 2<;. Ilaniet, Macf.irl.ine, for l.iveipool.- 2a fJ.t • 
brig of war Nuttnius, Purler, for Sur.it.~2!». />.//■«- 
t/nh ciarnock, for Liveipool.— /M . J-L 
Gilliert, for Lonrion. -14. Boimlmr. if»r 

London.— 1«. Khzohrth, tor <,lasgow.— P.t. 
guirk, for Liverpool. 

Freight to I.oiidoii (.laii. IJ) IL 10.?. to '21. per ton. 


IHRTIIS, MARRIAGES, AND 

DE.vnis. 

BIKTHS. 

Ocf.fi. At Hutm-igerrec, the DOy of 
Gillivray. executive engineer in the houihern 
C'oncan, of a daughter. ... . ... 

Ifi. At Bombay, Mrs. JeflVics, of a son and heir. 
Nov. 3. At Bombay, Mrs. Knth, <>f a diiimhter. 
1(1. At Ubewiidry, tlie la<ly ol I.ieul. Kmpe, 

Mr.r..rr„U. ..f . 
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MAIIRIAGKS. liiettattg. 


Ifj. \t PomlKiy, Art'liihyltl Spens, E-.q., 
thiJ sfixiif, vm Df (.'oL Spons, I.ili* qil. 

iii.ist. r)f tins prcsulriu'y, to llciiiu'tt.i (hhU*r- 
lony, fhii-st (laiii;Iiter of La'iit. t’ol. V.tlidnt» II. 
M.’^-loili ii'/P* ol" Poot. 

Ihr . }». At Uoinbay, Mr. (Mir.s. Tucker, to Miss 
Leonora Cnineroii. 


DKATHS. 

7>v. 24. At Ilombay, of clioIer.T, after a few 
hours’ illness, Sii Win.' Seymour, Knt., one of the 
Jiultfcs of the .Supreme t.'ourl. 

— .At nouibay, .l.unes Forbes, Esq. 


CO’fBlon. 

riVIT. AVfOINTMKNTS. 

Of-r. 27 . Riehanl Fawkes, Esi|., to be prhate 
secrelary to his F.xe. the (bneinor, in rtmin of 
Lieut. L'ol. II. ChurUiill; ilatu 1st Oct. lUJl). 


JUU'I IIS 

Oi't. 20. At Mamr, the l.mly of .T. AV. IIuskKson, 
Esq., eollecror and prnviiuial judt'c of that dls- 
triil, of a d.ui<;hle). 

iV'jf. 1 : 1 , \l (jiand Pasc?, the ladv of ( a]it. J. R. 
RIake, ol the ship Isnhrlln, oi a son and heir. 

l.">. \t Colombo, the lady of W m. Gisborne, 
Esq., ot ll.M.'s umI serMcej of a sou. 

AI Mi K I \ fi K. 

At Neifoinbo, Mr. J. V. LeduK to Miss 
A. T. lJ.ibrera. 

1)1 \THS. 

Sriif. 2fl. \t Trineomalloe, on board (lie IT.C.’s 
sleim ship hUitt ! imzr, Mr, Wjlliuin Ashe, thief 
en/jiiiter, a^ed 2JI. 

•>'». \t Colombo, Lieut. Win. Aloore, Royal 
SjIalV Coijis, 


BIRTH. 

Ort. I.*). At Rearh Cottage, the lady of W. B. 
Kerr, Esq., of a daughter. 


^tngauore. 

UlHTIl. 

Sept. .qo. The lady of A. Martin, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

ni'ATir. 

St’pt. 27 . Eli/a Wallace S;iiindcrs, wife of Ro- 
bot t .Saunders, Esq., Reimgal ci\ il sort icc, aged2H. 


iiirttjrrlanti0 mitBia. 

DPATIIS. 

Apul :i7‘ At B.it.'ivl.i, Il.irend Wybrandus Raroti 
De 1. annoy. 

Jo/// 211.' At Ratavia, William J. Rutter, Esq., 
aged 27 . 


(Tbina. 

MAKRTM'.P. 

Oc/. .qi. At Macao, Capt. Charles .Johnson, .qJ 
Bombay X. I., to Mi.s. Wdbain Hall. 

DKAriis. 

Or/. 2d. .\t M.icao, .*samucl flover, Esq. 

27. At Whampoa, on hoard the sliij) ^Ijirr, of 
New York, Mi. Edw'. NIcoll, thief olheer. 

At*r. 1. At Canton, Capl. G. U. Dowdall, coiu- 
niandei of the ship of New \oik. 

5. At Whampoa, on Iward the ( unihrifiTi, Mr. 
David \\ isharl, second ollicor of that ship. 


SUPPLEMENTAUY INTELLIGENCE. 


iPaicutta. 

WISCKLI.ANKOL'S. 

AISULITIOX Ol- SITTKIS. 

A.D. 18L’9. Ttejriil.itioii XVTT. 

A ]le;;ii]ation lor declaring the practice of 
Suttee, or of biirniiig or burying alive 
the widows of Hindoos, illegal and pii- 
iiisliablc by the Criminal Courts : Pass- 
ed by the Governor .general in Council 
on the 4tli December 18l?9. 

The practice of suttee, or of burning or 
burying alive the widows of Hindoos, is 
revolting to the feelings of human nature ; 
it is no where enjoined by the religion of 
the Hindoos as an imperative duty ; on 
the contrary, a life of purity and retire- 
ment on the part of the widow is more es- 
pecially and preferably inculcated, and by 
a vast majority of that people throiigliout 
India the practice is not kept up nor ob- 
served ; in some extensive districts it does 
not exist; in those in which it has been 
most frequent, it is notorious that in many 
instances, acts of atrocity have been per- 
petrated which have been shocking to the 
Hindoos themselves, and in their eyes un- 
lawful and wicked. The measures hither- 
to adopted to discourage and prevent such 


acts Iiav'c failed of success, and the Gover- 
nor-general in Council is decjily impressed 
with the conviction, that the abuses in 
question cannot be eirectiiully put an end 
to, without abolishing the practice altoge- 
ther. Actuated by these considerations, 
the Governor-general in council, without 
intending to depart from one of the first 
and most important principles of the sys- 
tem of British goverinent in India, that 
all classes of the people be secure in the 
observance of their leligioiis usages, so long 
as that system can be adhered to without 
violation of the paramount dictates of jus- 
tice and humanity, has deemed it right to 
establish the follow’ing rules, which are 
hereby enacted to be in force from the time 
of tlieir promulgation throughout the ter- 
ritories immediately subject to the presi- 
dency of Fort William. 

I. The practice of suttee, or of burning 
or burying alive the widows of Hindoos, 
is hereby declared illegal, and piinisliable 
by the Criminal Court. 

111. First. AH zemindars, talookdars, 
or other proprietors of lanil, whether Mal- 
giizaree, or l..akhcraj ; all siiddur fanners 
and under renters of land of every desciip- 
tioii; all dependent talookdars; all iiaibs 
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and other local a<rcnt<>; all native ofiicers 
employed in the collection of the rcvcMuiu 
and rents of lands on the part of goverii- 
inent, or the court of wards ; and all inun- 
duU or other head-men of villages, are 
hereby declared especially accountable for 
the iinraediate coinmnnication to ihc odi- 
cers of the nearest police station of any in- 
tended saciifice of the nature described in 
the foregoing section ; and any /cmindars, 
or other description of persons above no- 
ticed, to whom such rc'^poiisibility is de- 
clared to attach, who may he convicted of 
wilfully neglecting or delaying to furnish 
the information above required, shall be 
liable to be fined by the magistrate in any 
sum not exceeding two hundred rupees, 
and in default of payincMit to be confined 
for any period of imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding six months. 

Second. Immediately on receiving in- 
telligence that the sacrifice declared illegal 
by this regulation is likely to occur, the 
police darogah sti.dl either repair in person 
to the spot, or de|iiitc his molmrrir or 
jemadar, accompanied by one or more 
burkendi/cs of the Hindoo religion, and 
it shall be the duty of the police ofiicers to 
announce to the persons assembled for the 
performance of the ceremony that it is 
illegal, and to endeavour to prevail on 
them to disperse, explaining to them that, 
ill the event of their persisting in it, they 
will involve themselves in a crime, and 
become subject to punishment by the cri- 
minal courts. Should the parties assein- 
bled procecil, in defiance of these remon- 
strances, to carry the ceremony into eflect, 
it shall be the duty of the police officers to 
use all lawful means in their power to pre- 
vent the sacrifice from taking place, and to 
apprehend the principal persons aiding and 
abetting in the performance of it, and in 
the event of tlic peace oflTicers being unable 
to apprehend tliem, they shall endeavour to 
ascertain their names and places of abode, 
and shall immediately communicate the 
whole of the particulars to tlic magistrate 
or joint magistrates for his orders. 

Third. Should intelligence of a sacrifice, 
declared illcg.il by this regulation, not 
re<ach the police otficers until after it shall 
have actually taken place, or should 
the sacrifice have been earned into efiect 
before tlieir arrival at the spot, they will 
nevertheless institute a full inquiry into 
tlie circumstances of the case, in like man- 
ner as on all other occasions of unnatural 
death, and report them for the information 
and orders of the magistrate or joint ma- 
gistrate to whom they may be subordinate. 

IV. First. On the receipt of the reports 
required to be made by the police daro« 
gabs, under the provisions of the foregoing 
section, the magistrate or joint magistrate 
of the jurisdiction in which the sacrifice 
may have taken place shall inquire into 
the circumstances of the case, and shuU 


adopt tho necessary measures for bringing 
the parlies concerned in promoting it to 
trial before the Court of Circuit. 

Second. It is hereby declared, that after 
the proimilgatiun of this rogiil.'itioii, all 
persons convicted of aiding and abetting 
ill the saciifice of a Hindoo widow, liy 
burning or burying her alive, whether tho 
saciifice he voluntary on her part or not, 
shall be deemed guilty of culpable homl- 
ciflc, and slj.ill lie li.ihle to iiunishmeiit 
by fine or by imprisonment, or by both 
fine and imprisonment, at the discretion of 
the Court of Cireuil, according to tlio na- 
ture and circumstances of the ease, and the 
degree of guilt established against tho 
ofleiider ; nor shall it be held to be any 
plea of justific.it ion th.it he or she was ilc- 
sired by the party sacrificed to assist in 
putting her to death. 

Third. Persons committed to take their 
trial before the Court of Circuit for the 
offeiico .above mentioned, shall be .ulmitled 
to bail or not at llie discretion of the ma- 
gistrate or joint magistrate, subject to the 
general rules in foice in regard to the ail- 
mission of bail. 

V. It is further deemed necessary to de- 
clare, tli.at nothing conbiined in tlu^ regula- 
tion shall be coiistrueil to preclude I be 
Court of Ni/amut Aduwlut from pasiiug 
sentence of death on persons convicted of 
using violence of compulsion, or of having 
.'issistetl in burning or burying alive a Hin- 
doo widow, while labouring umlcr a state 
of intoxication or stupefaction, or other 
cause impeding the exercise of her free 
w'ill, when, from the aggravated nature of 
ific olletice proved against the prisoner, 
the court may sec no circumstances to ren- 
der him or her a proper object of mercy. 


THE EARL OF DAMIOIJSIF AXD THE 
HISUOV OF CALCUTTA. 

The Paths fiigatc, witli the new Bishop 
and Commandcr-in-cliief, arrrivcd at the 
presidency, December 10. They were re- 
ceived with the usual honours. The Bi- 
shop proceeded immediately to St. .Tulin s 
Cathedral, w’herc he was installed by the 
archdeacon. On tlic 1:5th his lordship 
preached Ills fiiit sermon in the cathedral, 
from the following text: — “ He came to 
his own, and his own received him not.’* 
John, i. 11. Lonl and Lady William 
Bentinck, E.irl and Countess of Dalhou- 
sic. Lord Combermcre, and suite, were 
present on the occ.'isioii. The audience 
consisted of upwards of 900 people. 

The Earl of Dalhousie landed amidst a 
vast concourse of natives as well ns Eu- 
ropeans, and walked to tlic government 
house, though the Governor-generars state 
carriage was in waiting. 

His lordship was received at the go- 
vernment house by his excellency the com- 
mander-in-'‘^*«^ — ^ * 
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dcpnrtnuMils, and, after nscentliii;!; the stojis 
of the ^ifraiul staircase, proceeded to tlie 
inailde Jiall, when he was conducted hy 
Lord Coiiiberinere, and the slafl' in atten- 
dance, to the apartments in the government 
house appropriated for liis lordsl)ip*s ac> 
commodatinn as tong ns his lordsliip and 
family remain the governor-generars 
guests. After the staff offieers present 
liad been introduced severally to the Earl 
of Daliionsic, his lordship was led hy Lord 
Comberincre and introduced to the Gover- 
iior-gcneral. 

In the evening, the Governor-general 
and Lady William BentincU entertained a 
distingnidied party to dinner, consisting of 
the Earl and Countess of lyilboiisie and 
hisExcellcncy thcC'ommander-in-chief and 
their lordship's stafl', the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta, &e. 

His Excellency Lord Comhermere will 
proceed to England on hoard II.M.S. 
PalfuSt wh'eli will probably sail on or 
about the lOtli January. 


rnar.ic mkktino. 

The general meeting of the inhabitants 
of C.ilciitta, referred to in our last journal, 
“ for the purpose of petitioning parliament 
to (brow open the Cliina and India trade, 
and to provide, on the expiration of the 
existing charter of the East- India Com- 
pany, for the unfettered application of 
Biitish skill, capital, and industry, to the 
commercial and agricultural lesources of 
India,” took place on the 15 tli December; 
IVlr. John Palmer in the chair. Tlie re- 
quisition to the sheriffs contains ILIf 
names, European and native. 

The speeches and resolutions were of 
some length ; we must therefore defer 
them, as well as the remarks of the writers 
ill the periodical papers on the subject, 
till next month. AVc subjoin the petition 
to parliament which was agreed upon : 

That your petitioners, British and native 
inhabitants of Calcutta, are animated with 
sentiments of loyalty to the crown, and 
anxious to multiply and draw closer the 
ties of interest and affection which connect 
the two countries, hy the removal of those 
legal obstructions to the application of Bri- 
tish skill, capital, and industry, to the 
commercial and agriculcural resources of 
India, wliich are no less incompatible with 
national prosperity, than repugnant to the 
laws hy whicii all other British colonies 
and dependencies are governed. Your 
petitioners prefer no claims to exemp- 
tions, favours, or privileges, at the expense 
of any class or description of his Majesty's 
subjects; and seek no other stimulus to 
the advancement of this country, in wealth, 
knowledge, and assimilation, in all tlie 


elements of public strength, and private 
happiness, than would result from a fair 
p irticipation of the care and confidence of 
Parliament, from the reception of its pro- 
ducts on the payment of equal duties, and 
from those judicial safeguards of person 
and property, which have ever been es- 
teemed the birth-right of Englishmen. 

Your Honourable House must be satis- 
fied, from the uniform result of experience 
in all ages and countries, that trade cannot 
he profitably (ondiicted by a government, 
wifliout tlie iinjnst and impolitic advan- 
tages of a inono))oly ; and tliat a govern- 
ment trade, in concurrence with that of 
private merchants, must not only he at- 
tended with a waste of public revenue, hut 
be liable to come into unequal competition 
and injuriims collision with the operations 
of individuals. These objections have long 
been acknowledged to he applicable to the 
India trade carried on hy the East' India 
Company, and enforce the expediency of 
divesting that corporation, while exercising 
any of tlie functions of government, of the 
few commercial establishments whicli still 
remain to them. 

The degree in vihicli their monopoly of 
the tea trade contracts the extent of com- 
mercial intercourse witli China, and en- 
hances the price of tea, is equally well 
known to your Honourable House. Tiie 
people of England are thus indirectly 
taxed more than twice as niucli as they 
would 1)0 directly, if the trade were open- 
ed, and the capital stock of the East-India 
Company (the dividends on which arc 
now' paid from the extra price levied on 
the consumer) were added to the national 
debt. Of the sliips tliat would there he 
engaged in importing tea into England, 
some won 111 bring their outward cargoes to 
this country, whence there is at present a 
difliculty in procuring return cargoes, but 
that resource and convenience to both 
countries is, with many other, prevented 
by the monopoly. 

The importance of providing reasonable 
checks on tlie pow'cr of taxation and other 
local regulations as arc entrusted to the 
executive government can never be under- 
valued by a British Parliament; but your 
petitioners content themselves with sub- 
mitting, that ifTl regulations requiring the 
sanction of the autliurities in England, 
should be previously published, so that 
their representations on matters deeply 
affecting iheir interests, may be brought 
under consideration both here and in Eng- 
land, before the proposed regulations are 
enacted. 

Your petitioners, therefore, pray that 
your Honourable House will take the 
premises into your consideration, and grant 
such relief os to your wisdom may appear 
expedient. 
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D!lalira0. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

HYDERABAD. 

By accounts lately received from Ily- 
€leral7ad, it appears that a great quantity of 
rain fell during the 17th, 18th, and 19th 
of last month, which caused an overflow- 
ing of the river, and the washing away of 
about two tliousand houses in the }3cgara*s 
Bazar: no less than one thousand lives, 
it is supposed, were lost. The waters 
forced their way through the city, and de- 
stroyed about three thousand houses, with 
the loss of about two thousand lives more. 
A disturbance in the city took place on Uie 
a.'Jth ultimo, occasioned by a fight between 
the Arabs and the Seiks ; the former, it is 
reported, killed about .'i(X) of their atlver- 
saries. The troops were ordered into the 
city to quell the riot. The Nizam ha\ing 
tiiscovered that his brother, in consequence 
of a dispute which took place on the 1 0th 
instant, has serious intentions of having 
him assassinated, and that he had actually 
engaged a fakcerto carry tliein into effect, 
he ordered the latter to be seized ; this act 
of his Highness gave rise to considerable 
confusion and disturbance at Hyderabad. 
Two companies of II.M.’s 4.')th regiment 
and several native troops W'cre called in to 
assist in restoring order, — Mnd. Gazelle, 
Kov. til), 

CHAKOR OF STATIONS. 

The following corps will change stations 
in December and .January next : 

2d Europ. Uegiment to Masulipatam, 
1st do. do, to Nagpore. 


1st llegt. Nat. Inf. to Quilon. 


8tli 



do. 

do. 

to 'rrichinopoly. 

26ih 

do. 

do. 

to Secunderabad. 

30th 

do. 

do. 

to Gooty. 

S4Ui 

do. 

do. 

to Nagpore. 

4 1st 

do. 

do. 

to Chicacole. 

42J 

do. 

do. 

to Masulipatam. 

51st 

do. 

do. 

to Tricbioopoly. 

2d Bat. Artil. 

to Bangalore.— A’(n>.28. 


THE INSURRECTION AT TAVOV. 

Extract from Division General Orders, 
by Brigadier Vigoureux, C. B., commanding 
the Tenasserim Provinces, dated Moul- 
mcin, 23d Aug. 1829. 

“ The brigadier has received with feel- 
ings of the highest satisfaction the official 
reports of the late short but arduous duty, 
the detachment of iIjc 19tli liegt. N.I. 
has had to perform ih putting down the 
insurrection which broke out at favoy on 
the 9th instant. The exemplary and gal- 
lant conduct of every grade demands his 
warmest thanks and acknowledgments, 
and he begs to offer to Captain Cuxton 
who commanded, and to the officers and 
men under him, this expression of them, 
and which he will not fail to bring to the 
^aiatjourn-, Vol.2. N.S. No. 5, 


notice of his excellency the Commander.in 
chief. — IbUl, Dec, 3. 


ISontfiatn 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ADJUSTMENT OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
TERSIA AND RUSSIA. 

Extract of a letter from 'fabriz, dated 
I5tli September: — 

“ The important subject regarding the 
murder of the Jlussiian ambassador is at 
last settled. FinnaiFi were received from 
the Shah, stating that lie had done what 
the Russians required in atonement for 
the insult, namely, the high piieat, being 
the ringleader and principal instigator of 
these tumults in the capital, has been ba- 
nished the kingdom, the chief of the police 
confined and fined in money; upwards of 
1,5()0 men have been bastinadoed and mu- 
tilated, by having their noses, cars, and 
tongues cut off*, every one according to 
his desert ; and several hundreds have fled 
from the country, lest the vengeance of the 
Shah should fall upon them.” 

To the above we feel bound to add on 
good authority, that the happy settlement 
of the misunderstanding betw een the Kiis- 
siaii and Persian courts, arising out of the 
murder of the Russian ambassador, is 
mainly attributable to the mediation of the 
English envoy. Colonel Macdonald.-^- 
Bomb, Cour. 

The lion, the Governor positively 
leaves the Presidency for Gu/.erat on the 
18th Dec, in the H.C.*s steamer Dnfer- 
prize. It is expected that he will be absent 
eight or ten weeks. — Bomb, Gax, 

Sir Thomas Bradford, late Commander- 
in-chief of the Bombay army, embarked 
with Lady Bradford on board the Isabella 
for England, on the l2th December, un- 
der R salute.-^/6^f 


dijitta. 

NKCIOTIATJON WITH THE COVrilNMENT. 

'I'he Canton Register of November 18, 
contains as follows We have hitherto re- 
frained from alluding, unless in a curaory 
manner, to the important negotiation in 
progress with the government for a gene- 
ral reform of the crying abuses pervading 
the system of foreign intercourse with 
China, being desirous of at once putting 
our readers in possession of the full bear- 
ings of the subject; and having seen 
most of the documents connected with it, 
we have now the pleasure of publishing 
what appear to be the most important of 
their contents. 

So general is the feeling excited by the 
progressive increase of the abuses com- 
plained of, (hat separate remonstrances 
have been presented to the govenimm* *»- 
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every class of foreigners who have repre- 
sentatives in Cliina, excepting the Aine- 
riciins. 

We shall content ourselves on this oc- 
caMon with publishing the petition of the 
British Merchants, as it embraces almost 
every important point at issue, brought 
forward in the rest. And in doing this 
we give a preference to a re-translation of 
the Chinese version, which is remarkably 
well executed, when considered ns the 
work of Chinese linguists through the 
imperfect medium of oral explanation. 
The V^iccroy’s, or (as he is more properly 
termed) the Governor's, answer follows, 
succeeded by his replies to tlic Parsecs 
and Spaniards. Of that to the Dutch wc 
have ’not yet obtained an accurate copy. 
The only important passage in it is, that 
whatever regulations are agreed on with 
the cliicf of the British factory, will equally 
apply to all foreign nations. And it will 
be seen that bis Excellency's several 
replies are intended for the information of 
all foreigners generally. The silly rodo- 
montade in the last gives no very elevated 
idea of the civilization of a government, 
which afll'Cts to keep up the farce of con- 
temning nil other nations as barbarians, 
although well convinced at heart (there 
can be no question) as w'ell of its own 
weakness, as of the resistless force of 
European energy. 

.Tudging fiutn the blustering tone as- 
sumed by the Governor, we may infer 
that be is far otherwise than reclining on 
a bed of roses, and feels the uneasiness of 
his station, when the vices and corruption 
of his government arc brought up in 
judgment against him : most of them how- 
ever, we will readily admit, not so much 
attributable to him, as the unavoidable 
effects of A bad system, the evils of which 
are no doubt in a great measure unknown 
to liiin. lie declares with sufficient inge- 
nuousness in one of his despatches : On 
this coming before me I find that the 
affiiirs of the hong merchants liavc of 
late become sickened and debased." 

It must be mentioned to the honour of 
the East- India Company's representatives, 
that whatever amelioration may he obtain- 
ed ill the footing of foreign intercourse, 
will he mainly, if not entirely, attributable 
to their firmness in suspending their trade, 
and detaining their sliips outside of the 
port, till some eoneessions be granted, 
and to the maKnanimity with which they 
have taken under their powerful protection 
the general interests of British commerce 
(which arc indeed the same with those of 
all foreigners) in phace of confining their 
remonstrances to the more limited sphere 
of grievances affecting themselves only. 

The select committee have in the most 
handsome manner explained their views to 
the British merchants of Canton, in a 
letter which we may hope to be one day 


permitted to publish. We understand 
that additional regulations are suggested 
by lliem, of which the governor has de- 
clared tliat there arc some which may per- 
haps be adopted. 

We cannot conclude without congratu- 
lating the public on indications of a fa- 
vourable change already experienced in 
the transaction of business at Canton. 

The Danish ship Norden, lately entered 
the port, has had to pay only two hundred 
dollars for ship comprador's fees in lieu 
of 750 charged on her last voyage in 1827 ; 
and we understand a rigid inquiry is* in 
progress into the nature of these exactions, 
with a view to their reduction. 

Governor Le’s reply to the British 
Merchants* Petition. 

Lo, Member of the Military Board, 
Governor of Canton, &c. lo the Hong 
Merchants. 

The English nation's, Indian foreign 
merchants,* Magniuc and others, have 
presented a petition, saying, 

“ We, being veiy sorry about the present 
difficulties of commerce, arc compelled to 
state the facts to superior authority. Of 
late years our * trade has been bad. The 
IIoppo's King-shing (secretary) and all 
the custom-houses have extorted money, 
and their extortions have every year in- 
creased. f Wc hope it will be fully in- 
quired into, and wc shall be saved from 
our distresses. Formerly when trade was 
good wc could be silent on the subject ; 
but of laic years, trade being ruined, we 
cannot pay the same charges. 

“ Formerly there were twelve mercliants, 
now there are seven ; and of the seven 
there arc only two who will do the busi- 
ness of country ships. Thus, wc find it 
difficult to obtain the real prices; but 
must lot these two hong merchants give 
what prices they please. We earnestly 
entreat that many rich and good men may 
be sought out and appointed to transact 
foreign commerce. Many people say that 
your Excellency finds it difficult to ob- 
tain substantial men to become hong mer- 
chants. How is this to be explained ? 
Because at tlie time of becoming a mer- 
chant, an expense of forty or fifty thou- 
sand taels must be incurred. And after 
being made, the Hippo's King-shing and 
all the custom-house people, year after 
year, day after day, practise extortion. If 
a hong merchant errs in the least matter, 
although he confesses his mistake, tlicy 
won't compassionate him, but insist on 
adding extortion of the hong merchant's 
money. If a hong merchant be old or 
sick, and cannot transact business, or bis 
sons do not possess competent ability, and 
he wishes to retire, he is not allow^ to 

* Foreipters or harboriant, 1b used throughout, 
{nBtcad or the pronoun wo : merchants, would be 
better. 

t Tlie ofiensive word, E, barbariaD, la repeated 
six times in the space of three llnest 
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retire, Tliercfore no rich men and good 
men dare tu become hong merchants. If 
this state of things be changed, many per* 
sons would desire to become hong mer- 
cliants. If these tilings cannot now be 
changed, and good men cannot now be 
obtained, we beg your Excellency to al- 
low us to trade with other persons. And 
again we beg that foreigners be allowed to 
rent warehouses where they may store up 
their goods, and buy and sell of their own 
accord. 

The expenses and difficulties of hong 
merchants have thus been increasing an* 
nually for the last seventy and od<iyears. We 
entreat and implore that you will he lord, 
and alter things to a safe state; and make 
twenty commercial houses; or fifty houses 
will be better. 

“All we foreigners further petition 
concerning an afl’iir that is distressing. 
It distresses the hong merchant, and it 
distresses the foreign nicrcliant. The ge* 
neral law is, that when a hong merchant 
owes a foreigner a great deal, and has no 
money to pay, it is required of all the 
other merchants to (lay for him. Ilut 
how can they pay for him ? They make 
an additional assessment on the goods 
brought by the foreign merchant. Ilcncc 
the great injury done to trade. Eighteen 
months ago Mnnhop's hong failed, and 
owed foreigners about a million. At the 
same time there were in his hong goods 
worth above a million. Every body said 
that Manliop took the goods and passed 
them over to pay Chinese old debts, and 
besides appropriated money for his own 
use ; whilst the foreign debts were laid on 
the other merchants to pay them, in six 
years, without interest being allowed. Tlic 
merchants forthwith levied an additional 
duty on foi^ign goods. Now, Cliung-qua, 
seeing that Manliop committed a fraud so 
easily, has also imitated it. He has also 
transferred upwards of 5,00,000 dollars of 
foreigners' money, and has transferred his 
property to pay Chinese debts. If your 
Excellency allows Chung-qiia fraudulently 
to take away money, and does not strenu- 
ously urge liis return, and decide for 
foreigners, but also lay this on the other 
merchants to pay for him, it will involve 
them so much, that they must all fail. We 
must earnestly entreat your Excellency to 
urge Chung-quato bring back this money, 
and order him to pay foreigners immedi. 
ately. Foreigners really will not consent 
to let Cliung-qua imitate Manliop, and 
have the other merchants ordered to pay 
for him in six years; which would really 
be neither just nor reasonable. 

“ All we foreigners, by petition inform 
your Excellency, that in the duties there 
arc great extortions, exceedingly ruinous 
to foreign trade. They deprive foreigners 
of a great deal of their property, and the 
revenue obtains very little. As in the 


case of cotton. The regular revenue duty 
is one mace live condarcciis. The foreign- 
ers pay to the hong merchants one tael 
five mace. Ileal duties wc pay willingly; 
but additional extortions our hearts arc 
very reluctant to pay. 

“ The present money for every ship that 
enters the port is 1<)50 taels. Large and 
small pay the same, which is very unjust. 
We heg that thi s present fee may be removed . 

“ Ag.iin, when hong niercliaiits secure 
ships, all the custom-houses require from 
the hong merchants, linguists, and com- 
pradors, excessive fees for their use. WJie- 
ther a conqirador be employed or not, 
the fees are the same. 'J’lii.s is not just. 
AVe beg that it may be altered and re- 
moved. 

“All wc foreigners* lienrts are very 
sorry to dun by petitions your Excellency. 
But the real stale of things compels us to 
petition clearly. Prostrate, we heg that 
you will graciously grant our requests.— 
(Signeii) James limes, Magniac & Co., 
Thomas Dent & Co., Wliitemun A Co., 
Fox, Raw son & Co., John Brightman, 
R. Turner, I). Man son, Ilhcry hVaron & 
Co., W. Morgan, A. de Souza, W. Bruce, 
Arclul. ITogg, 'I'iios. Wills, W. A. Woods, 
George Iloiback." 

On tin’s coming before me, I liavc di- 
rected the topics contained in the said fo- 
reigners’ petition to be examined into. 

IVeviously to this, the Indian foreign 
merchants, bornbjec and others, presented 
a petition, and I replied distinctly to the 
several topics in it. I likewise ordered 
the hong merchants to examine and re- 
port concerning the one lacl five mace 
levied on each pecul of cotton. They in 
reply stated the amount of duty on cotton, 
together with wliat, according to the laws 
of their hong, is deducted for boats and 
various miscellaneous expenses, and made 
out an account of each, by which it ap- 
pears that there is not by any means an 
excess clandestinely received. And they 
further said, that cotton is one of the 
large articles of commerce. Of late years 
the sale has not been good. The shopmen 
will not receive it, so that it frequently 
causes a delay to foreigners. Being ap- 
prehensive that the winds should become 
foul, and it being necessary that the ships 
should sail in the proper season, the seen, 
rity merchants are obliged to advance the 
price and buy the cotton. But the com. 
modity is sohl with difficulty, the market 
pries daily falls, and the hong merchants 
liave often lost in consequence, and bc- 
com€ so involved as to cause the failure of 
many. This also is the real state of things 
of late years. 

As to what these foreign petitioners re- 
quest about adding to the number of hong 
merchants, the other day the Englisli 
Chief riowdcn and his colleagues, stated 
in Older a number of particulars, which I 
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havo directed die treasurer and judge of 
Canton to deliberate carefully about, and 
report the result. This is on record. Let 
the said foreigners quietly wait till the 
treasurer and judge have deliberated and 
reported, after which 1 will decide accord- 
ing to the facts, and give orders to be 
obeyed. There is no use in dunning with 
whining petitions. 

The hong incrcliants arc hereby ordered 
to paste up the petitions, together with the 
replies, against the foreign Victories. Op- 
])ose not. These are my commands. 

Taou kwang, 9tli >ear 9th moon, 

18lh day Oct. 15, 1829. 

Hie governor’s answer to Dorabjec Hor- 
muzjec and the Parsee petitioners is to the 
following efTect ; — 

Tliat foreign merchants must deal with 
the hong is a fixed law of the celestial 
empire. Tlicre are two merchants who 
are perfectly competent to buy every thing. 

Chung-(|ua‘s hong has proiniscd that 
the elder hrotlier shall return to manage 
iifKiirs in the beginning of the 11th moon. 
If ho doe?» not come, tlie governor will 
bend for him. 

The present and measurenieiit arc re- 
gular duties, and must lie paid. 

The consoo charge is an old one, and 
has never been complained of till now. 
Ilut tlie governor will ask the hong mer- 
chants about it. 

The extortion of compradors don’t pass 
through the hands of government, and fo. 
reigiiers may pay them or not as they 
please. 

Governor Le's Repf^ fo the Spaniards, 

Le, member of tlie military lioard, go. 
veriior of Canton, &c., hereby issues a 
proclamation, in reply to n petition from 
Kolecna, a foreign merchant of tlie Lew- 
sung (Spanish) nation. 

I'lic celestial empire acts kindly and 
tenderly towards men from remote parts, 
and sutlers you outside foreigners of every 
nation to cross the ocean and come to an 
open market, for the bcneGt of merchants 
and traders. 

You foreigners doubtless ought to very 
grateful for the gracious treatment you 
receive, and yield implicit obedience to the 
excellent commands of government. 

All that is established concerning hong 
mercliants, the payment of measurement, 
the payment of duties wliieh revert to the 
public use, the allowance for waste in 
turning dollars into pure silver, the c.ir- 
riage, &c., arc old and fixed regulations, 
whicli have descended in all the reitirds, 
and been acted on for many years. It 
must not be allowed to entertain wild ex. 
pectations of an alteration, nor futile dis- 
turbance by fallacious deliberations.^ 
During the first decade of this moon, the 
1‘Inglisli chief Plowden and the others, 
presented a petition, stating in order sc- 
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Teral topics. Whilst I reed them I already 
perceived that there were a great many im- 
pediments and hindrances, and that it 
was difKcult to grant that what was re- 
quested should be done. Originally they 
might all have been rejected with a re- 
primand. But I would listen to business 
with impartial iiy, and stooped to accom- 
modate the feelings of foreigners, and was 
still desirous to act on the evidence of ge- 
neral opinion, and maintain an equitable 
decision ; therefore 1 condescended to di- 
rect the treasurer and judge to deliberate 
and report to me, after which I would de-. 
cide. it was by no means intended that 
I would necessarily sanction the results 
they came to, and forthwith comply with 
the w'ild and selfish views slily proposed. 

Blit lo ! other foreigners, hearing the 
rumour, w'cre led to join the party, and 
follow the example in a worse degree.— 
The other day the two n.'itions of Indians 
and Hollanders, Dorahjee, Magniac, and 
Van Caneghem, also dragged in and picked 
up several topics, which they presented in 
a petition. Already 1 have given a severe 
reprimand in reply. Now, again, these 
(the Spanish) foreigners dun me with a 
petition on tiirce topics; joining in iiar- 
niony, and thundering the same, and 
tlirust forward their mad incoherent non^ 
sense. It is w'orthy of detestation in the 
deepest degree. 

Try to contemplate the celestial empire, 
her abundant harvests, and her mountains 
of wealth ! her national treasury full to 
overflowing ! what dependence can she 
have on the petty merchandize of all you 
barbarian nations to supply her with re- 
venue ! 

If at this time, because duties arc 
to be forwarded to court, therefore you 
would change the old regulations, it is a 
plot to seek to obtain your wishes by com- 
pulsory tncRiiK. But the consequence will 
be, that you will exclude yourselves from 
the life that is given you (or from what in 
the natural course of things you would 
derive from the celestial empire), for here- 
after, it (your conduct) will assuredly 
give that degree of ollence which will cause 
your expulsion. 

Still I suppose iliese foreigners would 
not presume to cherish such lying expec- 
tations. Manifestly there are native trai. 
torous merchants who have secret inter- 
course, and cxcito these things, craftily 
scheming their own advantage ; and tiiese 
foreigners fall into the snare. Just as in that 
topic — that affluent hong merchants shall 
not be allowed to retire. This subject was 
formerly reported lo the emperor and ob;. 
tained his sanction, as is on record. But 
this was out of compassion for the foreign 
merchants, to prevent their foreign debts 
not being paid. 

If the hoppo were to permit affluent 
mercliants to retire, these foreigners ought 
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to petition, aiid beg for An order to retain 
them. Ilow is it that, the first topic sot 
forth in tlieir petition, is to allow affluent 
merchants to retire ? They do not desire 
any persons on whom themselves can rely, 
but turn round and ask for others that they 
may escape. 

'i'hcsc foreigners, after all, should not 
have been befooled to this degree. It is 
now manifestly divulged by the appear, 
ance of circumstances, that they have been 
tossed and played with as in a sieve by 
some traitorous merchant. 

I do at this time perspicuously proclaim 
to you foreign merchants these things, 
and tell you that you ought all to rouse 
yourselves and examine with solicitude and 
awe. Don’t again permit yourselves to 
be befooled by others. If, however, yon 
will not repent and awaken, but wildly 
produce some diflerent tale, I the gover. 
nor am resolved instantly to report to his 
imperial majesty the exact facts, and take 
both the traitorous Cliinese and the foreign 
merchants, and prosecute them together 
to the root of the matter with strictness, 
and punish them with severity. Take care, 
and do not bring yourselves into crime and 
trouble. Tremble at this ! 

9th year, 9th moon, 30th day, 

(27tli Oct. 1829) 


Evidence,. Ai 

The measure adopted by the committeo, 
of ordering all their commanders and of- 
ficers to quit Canton, and repair to thoir 
respective ships, and which has been ri- 
gidly conformed to, has struck a panic 
amongst^the native merchants ; and the re- 
port that the Jiridgetoatcr is immediately 
to join the rendezvous at Toon-koo so soon 
as her repairs will allow, has created ad- 
ditional consternation. 

'riiis non-iiitercoiirse nct> it is to be 
hoped, will have the best eflect, and, 
whilst maintained with firmness till a re- 
dress of grievances is obtained, will teach 
the Chinese a new moral, that trade is not 
worthy the pursuit, nor consistent with 
the spirit of any civilized nation, unless it 
can be conducted upon a basis of liberality 
and freedom, and in perfect reciprocity of 
justice . — Canton Reg. Nov. 3. 


TIIK TEA TRADE. , 

Report speaks favourably of the quality 
of this year’s product of tea, but slates the 
quantity to he diminished by one-third of 
the usual supj)Iy. The lea merchants and 
the various manufacturers connected w'ith 
the British trade, are sulfering severely 
under the existing state of uilairs.— 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 

BEFORE THE SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE COMMONS, ON THE AFFAIRS OF TIIF. 
E AST-IN 1)1 A COMFA N Y. 

(Continued from laU vol. p. 245.) 


22d Fehrurij 1830. 

John F, DaiiSf Esq., late a member of 
the Select Committee at Canton, exa- 
mined. 

The witness has been seventeen years in 
the Company’s service. He thinks it pro- 
bable, that the attention he has paid to 
the language and constitution of China 
(through the interior of which he tra- 
velled for six months), may have assisted 
him in forming an approximation to a 
correct opinion regarding them. The Chi- 
nese are a decidedly anti-coiiimcrcial peo- 
ple; they have a particular objection to 
exercising their intercourse, any way, with 
Europeans, more particularly with the 
English, on account of our dose approxi- 
mation to their frontiers. 

The condition of British merchants and 
British trade has improved since the Inst 
embassy ; the average of the Company’s 
shipping, for the last ten years, has been 
28,000 tons; for the previous nine years, 
it was only 23,000 tons. The Chinese 
government is independent of foreign 
trade, and they diminish, as much ns pos- 
sible, their intercourse with foreigners, by 
laying heavy dtitic*s upon foicign nianii- 
Pictures. The influence whicli the British 


representatives j)osses9 over the Chinese 
government arises, in some measure, from 
their moral respectability, in having no 
concern with smuggling ; and in a great 
measure from the value and importance of 
their trade. The Company derive several 
advantages from the class of large ships 
they employ, and tlieir discipline: they 
pay a less proportion of port charges ; they 
arc better adapted for the stowage of teas ; 
there is less sea risk, insomuch that, for a 
great number of years, no homeward- 
bound ship of the Company has been lost^ 
they arc almost independent of convoy < 
the Company’s fleets havQ beaten off French 
line-of-battle ships. With regard to the 
objections on the score of freight, thd 
charge on this account is only 4d. per lb. 
on all teas ; and, supposing that private- 
traders might get freight one-half cheaper, 
or at the rate of 2d. per lb., the ndvan. 
tages just mentioned pos'tessed by ihij 
Company’s ships arc a fct-ofr. The Com- 
pany pay less freight than the Americans 
for the British Not ih- American trade* 
they pay about £2 or £\0 per ton; thd 
American tun is one-fourth smaller than 
ours. TIic fi eight in that trade must bd 
divided between (he outward and the re- 
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turn voyiigc; so tl)at only j^4. 10s. or 
falls iijwn tlic tea, wliich is at the rate of 
]e!>s than Id. per lb. on black ten. 

The Company derive advantage from 
the regularity of their demand. A ciop 
of tea is not like a crop of turnips or corn ; 
the shrub requires a certain time to come 
to perfection, and the regularity of the 
demand tends to encournge cultivation, 
and keep up the (piality of the tea. A 
sudden diminution of the demand, after a 
rapid increase, would ruin many of the 
grovi'ers. A fluctuating demand i^ould 
probably be more pernicious in the case of 
tea than almost any other thing. Practi- 
cally, the regular demand keeps up the 
quality relatively to the price. Tlie price 
lias been prevented from increasing, wliich 
W'oiild have been inevitable, in the absence 
of the Company, from the very gieat ad- 
vantages possessed by the united body of 
the Hong against promiscuous traders. 
Tlirowing open the trade to lliifish iner- 
cliants generally, would make the whole 
body of smugglers at Canton lejoice ; but 
the government would view it, first, with 
jealousy, as they view every cliange, and 
wlicn limy lost ihcir revenue, they would 
view it with hostility. They have already 
issued edict after edict against the smug- 
gling trade; but they would not carry 
their endurance r/d injinihnnj if the whole 
trade of Canton were converted into a 
smuggling intercourse. 

Tlie Company’s representatives possess 
nn essential advantage in being the only 
foreigners allowed a direct commuiu’catioii 
with the government in the native lan- 
guage, which has been c\'pressly denied to 
all otbei's ; they also derive great and 
peculiar advantage from the attention which 
lias been paid to the language, institutions, 
laws, and general character of the Chinese. 
None of the other traders in China possess 
a competent knowledge of the Chinese 
language. The Chinese government have 
distinguished the Company’s rejiresenta- 
tives from other traders, by admitting 
them to personal conferences on equal 
terms. The witness was present at the 
conferences conducted by Sir George 
Staunton, in 1814, when the mandarins 
came in full state, and met them as equals ; 
and he has been himself engaged in per- 
sonal interchanges of visits with the man- 
darins : they would not adopt such a mode 
of conduct toward other Europeans at 
Canton. 

The witness’s decided opinion is, that 
throwing open the trade would diminish 
the consumption of British goods in China. 
The imports of European goods by the 
Americans has not exceeded one-fourth of 
the imports of the Company and their 
officers: the average of the Americans* 
imports is about 8(X),000 dollars, whilst 
^le Company’s latest average is £'800,000. 
T'he actual small quantity, on the part of 
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the Americans (though that has been very 
much exaggerated in England), is thus to 
be accounted for : the Company’s officers 
p-iy no freight, and a very small insurance, 
and can accordingly afford to supply Eu- 
ropean manufactures cheaper than the 
Americans : the Company submit to actual 
losses, which individuals are not likely to 
do from the same patriotic motives. The 
obstacles to the increased consumption of 
Britisli goods in China are, first, the anti- 
commercial spirit of the Chinese : they 
charge a duty of from Is. to Is. 4d. a yard 
on woollens; on raw cotton the dutj is <;s. 
per cwt. Secondly, the situation of Can- 
ton, 1,‘J(K) miles distant fiom the northern 
]iro\itices. Thirdly, the Chinese laws pro- 
liibit the use of strange and foreign things, 
and require, on all occasions invrlving ex- 
pense, the use of things consonant in 
material and fashion to ancient usage : 
even what they buy of us, are principally 
those things they can disguise, such as oiir 
white cottons, which they can dye, and 
thereby conceal their foreign origin. The 
(’ompany’h mark is a jiasvpoit for their 
goods. The witness, in travelling thiough 
('hinawith Lord Amherst, saw wiitten up 
in Chinese characters, Coinpsnj’s cloth.” 
’I’he '^Cliincse cxpjcssion “ Koong-sze,” 
which means a body of public function- 
aries, is the only respectable term thp Chi- 
nese apply to foreigners, wlioni they gene- 
rally call by names scarcely to be repeated. 

'i'he witness has understood that the free 
trade of the Americans and others with 
China has produced bankru))tey to a very 
considerable extent in America, which is 
referred to in the American rresident’s 
message to Congress (in 1829). The 
American consul has not a great deal of 
control over his countrymen, and the 
Chinese pay him very little defeicnee or 
respect. They treated our admiral Driiiy 
W'ith the greatest contempt, which made 
him lose Iiis temper, in some measure, 
and behave with imprudence: in conse- 
quence of the mischiefs occasioned by 
British men-of-war going to China, the 
Admiralty have prohibited them from going 
into the Chinese seas, unless from the 
greatest necessity. 

Tiic British seamen in the Company’s 
ships are decidedly under better control 
than other seamen : a most efficient system 
of police is established by the Company at 
Canton, in respect to British seamen, in 
consequence of previous Riiscbicfs. If 
the trade w'erc throwrn open to all descrip- 
tions of ships, neither the officers nor the 
men w'oiild be under the same control. 
The Indian seamen, who navigate the 
country ships, are under the Company’s 
controul entirely : the captains sign a 
penalty bond, to conform to the orders of 
the select committee. 

The hong merchants have a deeidc<l 
objection to take woollen goods, and incur 
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a heavy loss on somo of them ; tliey take 
them, to oblige the Company, in bhares, 
proportioned to the quantity of contract 
teas they supply. The witness has seen 
accounts which proved that the merchants 
were severe losers by the bulk of the wool- 
lens, particularly the long-ells. The tea 
contracts arc made annually, about Febru- 
ary, for the ensuing season; they do not 
extend to the whole of the intended invest- 
ment, but, perhaps, to about two-thirds; 
the remainder is left to be supplied from 
subsequent oilers. The Company have 
the first offer of all the black tea grown in 
China, as well as the bulk of the green 
teas ; there arc one or two very peculiar 
descriptions, small in quantity, which they 
do not import; the young liyson is one 
suited peculiarly to the Continental and 
American trades. The supjdy of tea might 
be increased very considerably beyond its 
present amount; but the quality, as expe- 
rience has shown, would deteriorate. As 
the whole demand of the Company in- 
creased, several of the best species of black 
tea has been found almost to vanish. The 
. importations of the Company into England, 
so far from starving the market, has over 
supplied it so much that there haa been 
considerably above a million annuarly re- 
jected at their sales at the upset price. 
Very pressing orders have been sent from 
the Directors for an increased supply of 
twankay tea, to be purchased at any rate, 
as it was much in demand at home ; but 
there has been a difficulty in obtaining it. 

The acknowledged authority of the 
Company's representatives is advantageous 
to foreigners at Canton ; it has preserved 
them from what they would have been 
reduced to by the haughty disposition of 
the government, and it has certainly kept 
down the prices of teas. If the Company 
were divested of their exclusive privileges, 
the Chinese would infer that they had 
abused their trust, and they would conse- 
quently lose, with their character, all the 
advantages they now possess: the Com- 
pany would lose, and also British subjects, 
w'ho would then be reduced to the level of 
other nations frequenting China. Fo- 
reigners derive a general advantage from 
the acknowledged authority of the Com- 
pany ; their character is kept up, for the 
Chinese consider all nations wearing hats 
and coats to belong to one general class, 
of which they acknowledge the English to 
be the head. In regard to gain, the Hong 
would have reason to rejoice at a change of 
system, as they could do with private 
traders what they cannot do with the Com- 
pany — dictate prices ; but they would not 
purchase this advantage at the heavy risk 
they would incur, by their responsibility 
for all the acts of Europeans, for whose 
ships they are security. Much delay has 
arisen from no hong merchant being wil- 
ling to become security for private ships. 


while each in his turn readily becomes 
security for Company's ships, except the 
senior merchant, who was exempted, in 
1827 or 1828, from his numerous avoca- 
tions, as representing the whole hong, and 
conducting their alTairs with the govern- 
ment. 

The smuggling is carried on through 
the country traders and the Americans, 
llic Chinese consider the country traders 
as British ships, and do not trouble them- 
selves as to whether tliey come under the 
license of the Company from India to 
Cliina: they cannot consider them as so 
immediately under the authority of tho 
Company as the Company's own ships. 
If any misconduct happened on hoard one 
of the country ships, the Chinese would 
complain to the British chief, if the occur, 
rcnce bappened within the river: the fac- 
tory does not recognize the country ships 
that lay outside the river, and lurk among 
the islands to smuggle opium. 

The di (Terence bctw'cen the price of 
freight on the tea from Cliina to Canada, 
and that from China to England, arises 
from the Company's ships to China being 
a superior class of vessels, and from more 
of the freigiit being laid (in the latter case) 
on the teas, than upon the outward cargo. 

The Company may have imported bul- 
lion from Canton once m the witness's 
experience; but it is so long ago (more 
than twelve years) that he cannot sjicak to 
the quantity : tho export of bullion from 
China is prohibited, but the Company ob- 
tained a regular license. 

The Select Committee cannot be igno- 
rant that opium is sold by tiie Company's 
authority in India, and that a license is 
granted to British subjects to carry it to 
China ; but the witness is confident that 
the Chinese arc perfectly ignorant of this. 

The opinion of the witness, that an 
increased 'demand for tea would pro- 
duce a decided deterioration of quality, 
is founded on the fact of its being a very 
delicate produce, requiring peculiar soil, 
climate, and situation; and also on tlio 
circumstance, that, in proportion as the 
quantity manufactured is increased, parti, 
cularly if the demand he rapid, the quan- 
tity hastily produced to meet the rapid 
increase of demand, invariably deteriorates 
the quality : it has deteriorated since the 
Company's demand has increased, in tho 
last ten years. 

Though, by the institutions of Giina, 
the profession of a merchant is generally 
considered as inferior to that of scholars 
and some others, yet wealth there, as in 
other countries, carries w'itli it much con- 
sideration ; the wealth of the hong gives 
them respectability in the eyes of their 
own otliccrs, and Sir George Staunton 
met one of the mandarins he conferred 
with in 1819 at dinner at the house of a 
hong merchant. Tlic American consul 
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is a merchant: ho has no salary. Tlio 
l)on|r, who have escaped ruin from tlie 
illitil triide, are wealthy men ; one or two 
»re men of incalculable wealth; no one 
inows how rich Howqua is. The super- 
cargoes arc designated in the edict issued 
by the viceroy of Canton as ** Kooiig-sze,** 
meaning “a body of public functionaries." 

Tlic amount of the tonnage employed 
in the country trade, which is nearly equal 
to the Company's, arises not from the 
large quantity of tonnage actually em- 
ployed, but from the comparative small- 
ness of distance, enabling one ship to 
make two voyages in the year. The legal 
part of that trade, which consists princi. 
pally of cotton, has derived very important 
advantage and assistance from the Com- 
pany’s factory ; as when an attack was 
made by the Chinese on the ])rivi leges and 
trade of foreigners generally, in 1814, 
when the Company made a stand. The 
sales of cargoes and purchase of returns 
arc conducted by the country traders di- 
rectly with the Chinese (hong) merchants, 
without any interference or assistance 
from the Company's servants. The Ame- 
ricans conduct their trade in the same 
manner; but they have been denied the 
privilege of an intercourse with tlie Chi- 
nese authorities except through the hong : 
if they have any thing to say, they send a 
petition in Knglish to the hong, which 
the latter translate into Chinese. The 
bong have interests decidedly contrary to 
petitioning foreigners. The Americans 
have also engaged in the illegal trade with 
Ihe outside shopmen, in express contra- 
vention of the law : the government has 
repeatedly interfered to put a stop to it, in 
consequence, probably, of the defalcation 
of the revenue through it, and the ruin of 
die hong merchants. This iiiteiferencc 
was ccttainly not at the request of Uic 
factory : the last interference was in 1828. 
'file witness should say that the British 
country trade could not be carried on viitli 
the same security without the piotectioii 
of the factory. The witness does not 
recollect a proclamation issued hy the Can. 
ton government in 1614, regulating the 
trade betvietMi the shopmen and the Ame* 
ricans, on a petition for that purpose ; he 
recollects a petition denying what the 
Americans petitioned for. There was a 
proclamation about triHiiig and worthless 
articles, mats, shoes, and articles for the 
sup'ply of sailors and others, which were 
allowed ; but the Americans petitioned 
for leave for the shopmen to trade in sta- 
ple articles of commerce, which was re- 
fused ; cotton and silk goods are excluded, 
if the witness recollects rightly. There 
are very considerable internal duties on 
the transit of articles, which add to the 
sale price ; die duties are very heavy. 

A great many other ardcles, besides 
opium, from Europe, have been smuggled 


into China; instances have occurred in 
which such articles have been detected and 
scixeil, and the hong merchant who 
ownc<l the ship, has been heavily fined : 
the articles were sold, not to the hong, 
but to outside shopmen. Some of the 
hong have been ruined by the smuggling 
trade, from its interference with the mo- 
nopoly of the regular trade, fur the advan- 
tages of which they pay heavy duties and 
exactions, which are evaded by those who 
smuggle : the extension of such a course 
of transactions must iieccssaiily ruin the 
hong. All the imports of English manu- 
factures by the Company pass through the 
fair trade. The opium part of the smug- 
gling trade amounts to ten millions of 
dollars. Taking the value of the importa- 
tions of foreigners into Cliina (not the 
huitc), it is very likely that one-half may bo 
surreptitious. 

The stand made by the Eust-lndia Com- 
pany, in 1814, against the Chinese, was hy 
turning upon them their own favourite 
weapon : they slopped trading, and this 
measure gained for the Company all the 
points for which they contended. This 
stand produced considerable embarrass- 
ment to the government, from the delay of 
the duties; it gained for the Company two 
or three most important immunities and 
rights; those of exemption from inquisi. 
torial visitations from the mandarins at 
the factory, which was the source of in- 
sult, and the important one of direct com- 
munication with the government in the 
written character of China, under seal, and 
without the intei ference of the hong, IVior 
to 1814, the latter privilege had been dis- 
puted, and ill that year an attempt was 
made to depri\e them of it. About half a 
dozen gentlemen of the factory speak 
Chinese, and some of them write the cha- 
racter. 

The provinces where the tea is cultivated 
fire veiy populous ; the landed proprietors 
are probably small, from the law of de- 
scent in China, which, like that of France, 
generally divides the property pretty nearly 
among the children. The immediate cul- 
tivators of the tea are probably possessors 
of small property; but the tea-men, as 
they arc called, who employ the cultivators 
in the performance of the contracts made 
at Canton, arc persons of generally large 
capital. There must be a considerable 
population engaged in the cultivation of 
teas, because its manufacture necessarily 
involves a large quantity of human labour. 
Tlie intermediate contractors, or tea-men, 
about February, make their arrangements 
with the hong for the supply of the suc- 
ceeding season. All our knowledge of 
Uie details of the interior management is 
extremely vague, as the factory are confined 
to a small corner of the empire. The 
Chinese themselves are generally ignorant 
of statistical matters, either tlirough want 
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of curiosity, or tlie means of informing 
themselves. 

The Company's trade in British manu- 
factures has been a losing one for a con- 
siderable period; they have lost in the 
long run very considerably. Tiiey have 
got a more fair return for some oftlieir 
articles of importation, in consequence of 
diminishing the quantity : the prices have 
been greatly depressed at Canton, in con- 
sequence of the American importations. 
The factory have always considered it a 
losing trade carried on rather to satisfy the 
people of England than for any profit. 
They have, however, extended it, and kept 
it up to a point which private merchants 
could not have done, in consequence of the 
factory’s influence over the merchants, 
w bo take the goods, though they lose by 
some of them. That loss may be put 
possibly on the teas. Such a trade cannot 
be considered advantageous to the Company, 
who have continued it in consef]iience of 
the public opinion or rather public cla- 
mour. If the Americans had found the 
trade in woollens profitable, it would have 
been much more extensive than one-fourth 
of the Company’s ; the American imports 
have fallen off lately, and the great bulk 
of them has been bullion. The witness 
would argue that the portion of trade they 
do curry on was not profitable, from tlie 
fact that very large failures and ruin have 
attended the American trade. The wit- 
ness has no other fact to prove this but the 
passage in the I’resident’s speech referred 
to, and that sort of knowledge gained in 
conversation and by reading. 

I'iie Dutch have had three or four ships 
ill China within the last three or four years, 
and have lately established a consulate. 
They have only resumed the trade lately, 
and, in fact, have displaced the Americans 
in the supply of Holland. The Dutch 
formerly carried on tlieir trade through 
our East- India Company ; there is some- 
thing like an association in Holland, at 
present, for carrying it on. It is a free 
association ; but very little inference can 
be drawn from the Dutch China trade, 
it being so very recent. There is no spe- 
cific difficulty arising from its present free- 
dom ; they compete w'ith other foreigners. 

The witness Uiinks that an attempt was 
made by some Americans to trade with 
Cochin China, which proved an utter 
failure. An attempt was made by tlie 
British factory, in tlie person of Mr. 
Roberts, many yeara ago, to asceruin 
whetlier they could increase the commer- 
cial relations with Cochin China, under 
the auspices of the Supreme Government, 
but it proved a failure. 

With reference to tlie peculiar jealousy 
of the Chinese towards the English, from 
their neighbourhood in Nepaul and Ava, 
the witness thinks an edict of the emperor 
about the commoiicement of the Burmese 
Jywr.N.S. Vol.2. No.5. 


war, tended to prove tliat the Chinese were 
aware of the contest, and had turned their 
attention to their frontier in that quarter ; 
they cannot be ignorant that the British 
nation is concerned in both places; they 
are fully aware of our influence in Nepaul, 
for a Chinese general was seen or heard 
of, as being very near, by some of our 
public functionaries, about the time of the 
Nepaul war. Their pride would prevent 
their admitting to us that they connected 
the nation engaged in hostile operations on 
their western frontier, w'ith the factory at 
Canton ; but the witness is perfectly cer. 
tain that they must be aware of our en- 
croachments in Nepaul and Ava; that the 
nation encroaching is the Britisli, and that 
they must connect them with tlie British at 
Canton : tlicy never told them (the fac- 
tory) so in so many words. They cannot 
fail to distinguish between foreigners so as 
to know that there arc such flags and such 
nations as Americans and English, and 
they cannot, of course, fail to know who 
are die English authorities at Canton and 
who arc not. If they did not make any 
distinctions between the dilTerciit nations 
of foreigners, they could not treat one 
bi.'tter than another ; they cannot make 
such nice distinctions as wp, who know an 
American by his accent: they cannot dis- 
tinguish between individuals. 

With reference to the decline of the 
American trade, its amount may have re- 
mained nearly the same, whilst ihe tonnage 
has diminished, which the witness ascribes 
to their having given up bringing manu- 
fadiireSf wliich occupy a large space, and 
bringing bullion, which occupies a less; 
and diminished their purcliases of tea, 
which occupies a large space, and brought 
silks w'hich occupy a smaller space in 
pioportion to the value. The witness, 
however, refers to the documents before 
the Committee on this point. The Ame- 
rican government gave the traders a year’s 
credit fur the duties, in consequence of 
which, the trade existed to an unnatural 
extent, and the American government has 
been obliged to resort to some remedy for 
its losses. The American China trade in 
1828-29 exhibits 6,500,000 dollars. 

In the witness’s travels in the interior, 
it was only in the neighbourhood of Can- 
ton, or only in the southern part of the 
empire, that the British manufactures nerc 
perceived: the occurrence was more fre- 
quent as the embassy approached Canton. 

If a ship called the Merope, in 1828, 
had voyaged as high up as to Ningpo, and 
returned to Canton, af^r a profitable voy- 
age, having converted the whole of her 
cargo, to a very large extent, into specie, 
it must have been entirely surreptitious, 
and her cargo probably opium. The wit- 
ness should say that the fiict was very im * 
probable ; but by smuggling a ship might 
manage to introduce goods in that way. 

(«) 
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The edicts of the Cliinese government 
Qfrainst smuggling have been enforced to 
the utmost capability of tlie weak and ill- 
organized Chinese government ; they have 
rather shewn its inability than been very 
effective in suppressing it i they have, pro- 
bably, in a great measure, proved una- 
vailing. 

The Americans labour under disadvan- 
tages, in their intercourse with the Chinese, 
from their want of union, from their ina- 
bility to make tlieir grievances known to 
the government, and from n great many 
other inconvenicncics. Their trade has 
been interrupted, in 1821, and since: very 
considerable delay lias arisen from the 
prices demanded for the teas not being 
suited to the Americans, and they have 
been obliged to hold back. They have 
principally dealt, not wiUi the hong, but 
witii unlicensed people, contrary to law : 
they have dealt occasionally with hong mer- 
chants. In most cases, where the Ameri- 
cans have made a stand, the witness thinks 
they must have given in. 

When tlie Company ship woollens to 
Cliina, they send to the factory an invoice 
of the goods, with the charges of freight, 
calculated, which amount is turned 
over into the money of the country, at 
(is. 8(1, the tale, the value settled for many 
years, and the factory endeavour to get the 
best price. The rate of exchange at Can- 
ton, in the case of the dollars, has been 
very fluctuating; but the exchange of 
dollars is only with regard to the dealings 
of foreigners at Canton and foreigneis 
elsewhere; it has nothing to do with the 
value of silver amongst the Chinese; the 
fluctuations in the value of the dollar have 
had nothing to do with the value of silver 
on the Spot amongst the Cliinese them- 
selves. The woollens arc generally sold 
in tales, which are carried to the credit of 
tlic Company at the rate of (is. 8d.; the 
value of the goods in dollars is found by 
turning their price in tales into dollars. 
The tale is a nominal value ; there is no 
coin of that kind; it is a weight of silver. 
Tlie value of money must necessarily vary 
amongst tlie Ciiinc'ic ; but the fluctuations 
in the cxclimigc of the dollar at Centoii 
have no relVreiicc whatever to the flnetua- 
tlons in llie value of money amongst the 
Chinese. The woollens arc sold for money, 
without any reference to the return in tea. 
They are sold to the hong merchants, who 
supply tea in proportion, which is the 
inducement to lake them; because the 
inoie each takes of our manufactures, the 
more the factory take of his tea. The 
factory buy tea of no parties who do not 
take woollens; they buy tea of all the 
hong, and sell woollens to them all. The 
prices of the contract tea (bought of tlie 
bong) are higher than those that arc bought 
utK>n the spot : the quality is superior, and, 
ihercforv, the price is higher. 
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23d February^ 1830. 

CtMaijimbankSi Esq, re-examined. — The 
common prime cost to the Company of 
contract congou teas, which form the bulk 
of the investment, is from twenty- five to 
thirty tales per pecul. Tlirce-fii'ths of the 
Company’s cargoes are contracted for witli 
the hong in the season previous to that of 
their delivery ; the remaining two-flfths 
arc old teas, which are purchased at the 
conclusion of the season. The teas are 
contracted for by tlic hong with the tea 
merch.ints, the descriptions of tea required 
by the Company being cx])lained to them. 
The prices are established upon the quality 
of the teas, founded on the repoits of the 
tea inspectors ; not (in case of the contract 
teas) with reference to the price in the 
C.i iton market. Tlie contracts with the 
liong arc annual ; tlie cpiJintity varies ac- 
ccording to the demand ; prices are not 
fixed until the teas arc delivered ; the price 
is a matter of annual agreement between 
the select committee of tlic hong, aficr the 
select committee receive the reports of the 
tea-inspeclfirs of the real character of the 
tea. This is the case with every tea that 
comes in the Company’s investment. The 
prices so far vary, that in some seasons 
theieis a very good supply of teas, in other 
seasons an inferior supply ; in those sea- 
sons the price is less. The characters of 
the teas employed in China would not be 
intelligible ; the terms employed are found 
useful in noting the qualities ; the prices 
arc according to the quality the tea is found 
really to possess. The teas which are re- 
ceived as winter teas are received by dif- 
ferent standards from the teas purcliased 
under contract. The contract teas arc 
congou, as well as twankay. The amount 
of contract congou is about 1 20,000 chests 
annually. Cougou is a remarkably good 
black tea ; but congou is a general term ; 
there are several diflerent classes of con- 
gou. The Company’s average export of 
congou is upwards of 200,000 chests, a 
good deal of which, from 90,000 to 100,000 
cliests, is winter congou. There is no 
winter bohea. The bohea is a lower de- 
scription of tea, used as a flooring for the 
Conipaiiy’s ships; its proportion to the 
general investment is very small. The 
Company buy it at from fourteen to seven- 
teen tales a pecul. The witness lipcaks 
with reference to the conventional value of 
the tale at ds, 8d.; but the tale has not 
that value ; if a tale- weight of dollar-silver 
were melted down, and Gj. of English 
money were melted down, they would 
yield nearly equal parts of pure silver; 
which would give the value of the tale at 
6s- as compared with English money. In 
1825, the Company’s prices of Canton 
teas were reduced one tale per pecul upon 
every class, which wss a saving upon the 
inyeslnicnt of ^2(),(XK3 per annum. The 
price of bohea has subsequently varied. 
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The prime cost of the Company's souchong 
is from tliirty to forty tales jier pccul. The 
Canton charges for the factory, wages, 
boat-hire, &c. &c. generally amount to 
about 100,000 dollars annually. 

The Company's business is divided into 
twenty one shares, which is apportioned 
amongst the different hong merchants ; 
the proportion of the teas supplied by 
them on contract is in proportion to their 
shares. The greater part of the woollens 
received in return is also apportioned in 
shares. The senior merchant has four 
shares of the tea supply ; the next four in 
succession have three each ; and the re- 
maining two have two and a half each. All 
the imports are not regulated in the same 
way The merchants have always com. 
plained that tlie woollens have been no 
gain to them, and sometimes a loss ; it has 
therefore been considered equitable that 
the merchants who supply the largest por- 
tion of teas should take the largest propor- 
tion of British manufactured goods. In the 
settlement of accounts, with those who sup. 
ply tea and take woollens, those who deliver 
more in value than they receive, have the ba- 
lance paid to them. The one is not always 
set off against the other ; generally speak, 
ing it is so ; there have been importiitions 
on the Company's account when no teas 
have been received, and the merchants 
taking the imports would be required to 
pay the amount into the Company's trea- 
sury. The trade, in cases where goods are 
received and delivered, is conducted on 
similar principles to those applying to mer- 
cantile transactions all over the world : the 
debtor and creditor account is settled be- 
tween the parties. The supercargoes re- 
ceive information as to the prices of the 
woollens in the markets of China from the 
hong and other sources : they arc aware of 
the state of the China market for every de- 
scription of goods. The value of woollens 
is adjusted between the Select Committee 
and the hong. The latter have been fre- 
quently required to receive woollens when 
they have made serious objections. The su. 
percargocs do not go into the retail market 
to sell the cloth, but they receive information 
from every source open to them, and have 
equal means of obtaining in China, infor- 
mation to guide them with other persons. 

(2. The fact being that it is a sale by one 
party possessing a monopoly to another 
party possessing a monopoly ? — A, That is 
a question which involves the word mono- 
poly^ to which different persons give differ- 
ent significations. The Company's is a 
monopoly in some mspects, and not in 
others. Q. In what respects is the Com- 
pany's trade with China not a monopoly ? 

British ships from every port in Asia 
are permitted to arrive in China ; the Com. 
pany have allowed British merchants to re- 
main in China, with and without the 
diplomas of foreign Consult ; they ,bave 


given every encouragement to Britisli 
commerce in China. There are very nu- 
merous instances which can he stated, where 
the Company has not what is called a ?no- 
nopolt/f ill the invidious sense of the word. 

I conceive, under the protection of the 
Company, the Britisli trade generally at 
Canton, has originated and been preserved- 
Q. Tiieii, so fur as the free trade is con- 
cerned, is there not a monopoly on the 
part of the Company for tlie export of teas 
to all parts of the Britisli possessions? — 
A, Tliere .ire powers vested in tlie Com- 
pany by acts of the legislature, to trade cx- 
elu avcly from the dominions of the Km- 
peror of China in tea. The Company, 
however, give tea licenses to country ships, 
which proceed to different ports in Asia, to 
carry teas tlierc for the coii«\iinptioii of 
those ports; in those New Soutli Wales is 
included. 1 may state, with regard to the 
word monopoly f that since 1 have been ac- 
quainted with China, 1 have never known 
a Company's servant there to show the 
least wish unnecessarily to restrict the 
limits of British commerce, or interfere 
with the fair trader, as long as he con- 
ducted himself in a manner that could not 
endanger the general trade in Canton. 
Q. By whom arc the licenses to export tea 
from Canton to India given ? — A, By tlie 
Select Committee. Q, Is not also the 
furnishing woollens to the hong merchants 
a trade cxchisivtly in the hands of the 
Company, in so far as that can be carried 
on by Britons? A, No; they allow 
their captains and officers to import wool- 
lens into China, and 1 know no prohibi- 
tion against their being imported in 
country ships." [The witness then deli- 
vered to the Committee a statement of the 
British trade at Canton for Uic year ending 
June 30, 1828 ; of which the following is 
an abstract.] 

Abstract of Corrected Statement of ilv. 
British Trade at Canton, for the year 
1827-1828. 

lairoiiTt. 

On Company's Account. 

Woollens tales, 1,270,236 

British Calicoes ... 77,112 

Iron and Lead ... 228,902 

Raw Cotton 1,661,196 

Sandal Wood 16,203 

- ■ ■■ Dollars. 

3,253,649-4,518,957 


On Private Account. 

Raw Cotton... doll. 3,480,083 

Opium 11,243,496 

Woollens 60,242 

Cotton goods ' 66,487 

Colton yarn 14,000 

Iron, Lead, Sc Tin. 83,354 

Other Articles 897,981 

15,845,643 


Bolkrs 20,364,606 



gg Minutet of 

Exports. 

' On Company’s Account. 

Ten talcs, 5»756f872 


North Amcr. invest. 309,808 
Stores to Cape, St.^ 

Helena, Bengal > 38,40.!i 
and Bombay. ... ) 

Port & other charges ^5,834f Dollars. 

8,765.165 

On Private Account, 

Tea doll. 692,767 

Ra^v Silk 1,145,220 

Nankeens 649,898 

Silks 200,92.5 

Other Articles 873,311 

Bullion (silver) ... 6,094,646 


9,656,767 

Disbursements 500,000 

10,156 767 


18,921,932 
Balance 1,442 668 


Vollars 20 364,600 


ExnminnUon continued • — The price of 
the woollens taken by the hong is 
settled when they arc delivered ; the 
contract for the teas is made the year 
previously, and the prices are adjusted 
when the teas arc dtdivered. The prices 
of the teas and of the woollens have no re- 
ference to each other ; they are established 
separately. Raw produee, generally 
speaking, finds a better market at Canton 
than manufactures. The witness is led 
to conclude that the Chinese government 
have a disposition to protect their native 
industry and manufactures, from the high 
duty placed upon camlets, the sale price of 
which in China w'as generally about 
forty dollars, and the duty is eighteen. 
The camlet is the nearest appioxima- 
tion to their silk manufactures. We 
do not possess the same power over 
the Chinese as over our Indian empire : 
we have excluded the manufactures of In- 
dia from England by high prohibitory 
duties, and given every encouragement to 
the introduction of our own manufactures 
into India ; by a selfish policy, we have 
beat down the native manufacturers of 
Dacca and other places, and have inun. 
dated tlieir country with our own produce. 
But though we might exclude the Chinese 
manufactures by high duties, we cannot 
cumpel them to receive ours on our 
own terms. They have sagacity enough 
to protect themselves. Die Chinese con- 
sider the English calicoes as more flimsy 
and less durable than tlieir own. Camlets 
are very frequently smuggled, from the 
very high duty. All articles are subject to 
high duties in China : that on camlets is 
extraordinarily high, for the reason already 
suggested. [The witness here delivered in 
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a list of Chinese duties said to be charged 
by the hong on goods imported into Can. 
ton ; compiled from as accurate sources as 
possible.] Great difficulties exist in as- 
certaining the accuracy of the Chinese 
duties. The Select Committee have been 
told that the duties are charged differently. 
Every person trading has desired to pay 
his own duties, but this has always been 
refused. Notwithstanding the high duty 
on camlets, there is a considerable demand 
for them in China : they are smuggled to 
a great extent. The quantity of camlets 
imported by the Company into China was 
4700 pieces in 1828. The hong are respon- 
sible for all duties on foreign trade : those 
who deal outside of the bong country pay 
tbeir duties through the hong. The se- 
ct esy respecting the amount of the duties is 
not, to the knowledge of the witness, to 
enable the government officers to demand 
moreor lessfroin one merchant than another: 
the struggle between the Chinese and fo- 
reigners has al ivays been, that the former 
have endeavoured to keep the controul of the 
trade in their own hands. The decrease in 
the Company’s camlets is owing to a good 
irany Dutch camlets being imported in 
Dutch ships, and to their importation on 
private account. The smuggling trade in 
every article has increased ; the witness 
cannot speak from certain knowledge of an 
increase in the smuggling trade in camlets. 

The number of the hong merchants is 
seven : within the recollection of the wit- 
ness there have been eleven. Bankruptcies 
have reduced their number. How'qua, the 
present principal merchant, is a man of very 
large property ; Mowqua, the second, has 
been such, but is of more questionable 
property now, but a very sufficient mer- 
chant. Fuankhequa, Cliunqua, and Go- 
quo, are men of opulence. Kingqua and 
Fatqua, the juniors, are poor, and iiidiflc- 
rent merchants. The witness believes 
there exists a connexion between tlie outside 
merchants and the hong, whereby the ca- 
pital of the former is brought to support 
the lower class of the hong. 

Dr. Morriaon is the Company’s inter- 
preter : he is not, to the knowledge of wit- 
ness, editor or proprietor of the Canton 
Beffister, The statements of commerce 
contained in that paper are sometimes cor- 
rcct, sometimes incorrect : the Canton 
Begister is like other newspapers in this 
respect. 

ilie hong must become security for 
American ships; witness has known in- 
stances where the hong have declined, or 
shewed an indisposition to being security 
for such ships, unless the agents agreed to 
trade with them, which (ho conceives) 
afforded the hong an opportunity of im- 
posing an indirect tax upon American 
ships, or requiring an indemnity bond of 
the captains or supercargoes. The trade of 
a Company’s ship does not necessarily 
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turn to the merchant who is security for it. 
Goods can be bhipped from Canton only 
from the warehouse of a hong ; therefore 
it must be with liis sanction. The junior 
and poorer merchants have been those most 
disposed to permit shipments of goods pur- 
chased from outside dealers; they have 
often formed connexions with the outside 
men, which have been very injurious to 
themselves and to tiie triidc generally. The 
hong become security for the Company's 
ships successively as they arrive. They 
have no particular reason to become secu- 
rity for an individual ship, except from 
the advantages they derive from the trade 
annually. The hong have all shares in the 
Company's business. In former year<, 
but not now, when the junior hong have 
been embarrassed, the select committee 
have con tided the munagement of the 
shares assigned them to other more res- 
ponsible hong merchants on their behalf. 
Witness cannot say that the hong have 
never become security for private ships 
which do not deal with them. To a cer. 
tain extent, there has been an indisposition 
on the part of the hong to give security for 
country ships; for they have, on some oc- 
casions, required indemnity bonds to pro- 
tect them against exactions from the go. 
vernment, in the cnent of any irregulari. 
ties on the part of persons connected with 
that trade; witness has been told bonds have 
been required from American agents ; he 
is not aware of scch indisposition in regard 
regard to Dutch ships: the Dutch trade 
has been very limited of late years. Man- 
hop, one of the hong, who has become 
insolvent, has now no share of the Com- 
pany’s business ; he is no longer a mer- 
chant ; he is at £lce, in Tartary ; his hong 
is dissolved. lie was kept in very close 
continement (at Canton) by the govern- 
ment for several weeks. By the law of 
China, the co-hong are responsible for the 
debts of a hong merchant Co a foreigner to 
the extent of 100,000 tales ; but the law 
has not been acted on. 

No mercantile establishment, no trade, 
and consequently no bong, exist at Amoy, 
or other ports besides Canton : witness 
believes there was a hong at Amoy in 
former years: in the records of the Com- 
pany, there are government merchants 
spoken of put forward by the Chinese court 
to deal with foreigners, and responsible 
to it much in the same way as the hong 
now are. 

The aforegoing account of the opium 
imported into Canton is obtained from 
inquiries made from the agents and others 
who deal in the article. The friendly 
intercourse between the respectable class 
of British merchants in China and the re- 
presentatives of the Company induces the 
former to communicate readily informa, 
tion upon tliose subjects. The prices of 
opium are obtained from the British mer- 


chants who deal in it ; the trade is made 
no secret of ; the quantity of opium im- 
ported and the prices at which it is sold 
are as regularly known as any authorixed 
article of trade; the prices of opium are 
always given in the Canton Reg^ter, On 
board the country ships, the chests are 
broken up and the opium is put into bags, 
and so delivered to the Chinese : tfie cliest 
is leA in the ship. The opium trade is 
now confined to the islands at the mouth 
of the river ; the cpium boats go alongside 
the ships in the open day, and the opium 
is delivered to them, on producing an 
opium order from the agent at Canton. 
The trade is carried on frequently within 
the view of the Chinese war-boats, which 
are constantly manoeuvring about. They 
often report to the Chinese authorities that 
they have swept the seas of all smuggling 
ships : the ships remain there just the 
same. The strongest proi lamatioiis have 
been issued ; and in some instances, the 
opium boats have been seized, and the 
crew have had their llcad^ cut off. They 
are tried and convicted in a very summary 
manner. The custom-house officers, by 
whom the opium is seized frequently o^i 
such occasions, light a fire on a con- 
spicuous situation, and pretend to bum 
the opium ; but witness believes none is 
put in the fire. The Chinese government 
considers that the traffic ougiit not to 
exist; an imperial edict is considered in- 
disputable; they never acknowledge the 
opium traffic ; but the existence of esta- 
blished laws against foreign trade and fo- 
reigners by no means admits of presump- 
tion tliat the practice is according to the 
law : practice and profession are much at 
variance in China. The smuggling trade 
ill opium, as well as other articles, is car- 
ried on with the connivance of the lower 
government authorities. Witness has heard 
of seizures of opium in the interior of 
China; he believes it finds its way to all 
parts of the empire, and within the 
suburbs of the imperial palace at Pekin, 
though denounced as a poison. The per. 
sons who carry it from Canton conceal it 
about their baggage. Opium ships have 
gone along the coast, with a view of dis. 
posing of opium, but without success. 
The smuggling trade in other articles is, 
not carried on in any other ports of the 
empire. Witness never knew the hong 
merchants deal in opium. The consump. 
tion of opium is increasing very rapidly 
in China. [The witness delivered in a 
statement of the consumption and value 
of Indian opium in China from 1818-19 
to 1827-28, the particulars of which corres- 
pond with the accounts published in this 
Journal.* The quantity increased from 
4580 chests value 4,159.250 dollars, 
in 1818-1819, to 9475 chests, value 
* Sec Asiatic Joum. vol. xxvi. p. 537* vol. 
xxvii. 437, &c. 
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10,356,833 dollars in 1827-28.*] This 
Btatcmeiit includes the Malwa opium, 
which comes from the I’ortugueso port of 
Demaun. There has been also, in some 
years, an importation of Turkey opium to 
the extent of 5(X) or 600 pcculs, or chests. 
This opium is very inferior to the Indian, 
and used by the Chinese to mix with the 
otlicr. It is brought from the Levant, 
chiefly from Smyrna ; witness has known 
it brought from Singapore, and in Ameri- 
can ships; he does not remember any 
being brought by European ships. Wit. 
ness has been told that the Company’s 
officers have speculated in opium, on their 
own account, by having it sent on from 
India to China. The Chinese govirnmcnt 
prohibit opium upon a moral principle. 

The Company have very rarely goods 
remaining on hand ; it has occurred once 
or twice, when the importations have been 

* The next year’s consumption, we happen to 
know, was 13, chests, value dollars I 


larger than the market would take oflf; 
generally speaking, they arc able to dis- 
pose of their importations in the course of 
the season. The statement of imports on 
private account, in the foregoing statement, 
includes the country trade, the imports by 
Company’s officers, and all other British 
subjects. The Company’s exports from 
Canton are now confined entirely to teas: 
they used to deal in raw silk and nankeens, 
but not lately ; they left those trades very 
‘much to their officers. The manufactured 
silks exported from Canton now go princi- 
pally to America ; the raw silk chiefly to 
this country: consignments of raw silk 
have been made to Singapore. Tea requires 
a license to be exported : Singapore must 
have been included amongst the other 
places in Asia to which tlic limited quan* 
tity of tea is sent under license : a list of 
the licenses is kept. 

{To be continued.) 


HoDtorript to ^otattr glnteUtgencr. 


Advices received from Calcutta, by w'ay 
of Bordeaux, state the failure, on the 1st 
of January, of the old and eminent house 
of Palmer and Co., of that city. On that 
day the partners held a private meeting of 
their friends, when the defleit on their 


books appearing very largo, and the con- 
cerns of great intricacy and importance, 
they thought it their duty to declare their 
insolvency, and to take the benefit of the 
recent bankrupt law. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


LAW. 

Court of King's Bench, April 24. 

Fair v, Eljihinstone. This was an action 
for false imprisonment, brought by Mr. 
Fair, formerly editor of the Bombay Ga~ 
Tiette, against the late governor of Bombay, 
Ibr having deported the plaintiff to Eng- 
land, in a ship not bound direct to Lon- 
don. Tlic damages were laid at 10,000. 

The case, which will be found detailed 
in the Asiatic Journal^ vol. xix. p. 246, 
orose out of an alleged ** gross misrepre- 
sentation” in the Bombay Gazelle, of the 
proceedings of the Supreme Court, as 
stated by the judges, which was complained 
■of by them to the local government, and 
which led eventually to the result just 
mentioned. 

After Mr. Denman had stated the case 
on behalf of the plaintiff. 

The Attorney^ General^ for the defen- 
dant, took an objection, under the 53d Geo. 
Ill, c. 155, that upwards of tfiree years 
had elapsed from the date ot the transac- 
tion before this action was brought. 

Lord Tenterden was of opinion that the 
objection was fatal, and directed a nonsuit. 


ELECTION OF DIRECTORS. 

On the 6th April a ballot was taken at 
the East- India House for the election of 
a director in the room of John Bcbb, Esq., 
who had disqualified. The scrutineers 
reported the election to have fallen on 
John Forbes, Esq. The numbers were— 

For John Forbes, Esq 1,009 

Chas. Mackinnon, Esq. 554 

On the 7th April a ballot was taken at 
the East- India House for the election of a 
director in the room of James Patlison, 
Esq., who had disqualified. The scruti- 
neers reported the election to have fallen 
on Henry Shank, Esq. The numbers 
were— 

For Henry Shank, Esq 1,056 

Russell Ellice, £^. ... 408 

On the 14tli April a ballot was taken at 
the India-House for the election of six 
directors, in the room of those who went 
out by rotation (including Sir T. Farqu- 
har). The scrutineers reported that the 
election had fallen on James Law Lush- 
iiigton. Esq., James Rivett Carnac, Esq., 
John Baillic, Esq., IVilliamWigram, Esq., 
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John Petty Muspratt, Esq., and George 
Lyall, Esq. The numbers were — 

For J. \j. Lushington, Esq. 1,375 

J. 11. Carnac, Esq 1,.S58 

John Baillie, Esq 1,262 

VVm, Wigram, Esq. ...1,236 
J. P. Muspratt, Esq. ...1,2.34 
George fiyall, Esq....... 886 

Russell Ellice, Esq. ... 637 
Ciias. Mackinnon, Esq. 550 
Thos. Baring, Esq. ... 426 

On the same day a Court of Directors 
was held, when the thanks of the Court 
were unanimously voted to John Loch, 
E^q , chairman, and William Astell, de- 
puty chairman, for their zeal and attention 
to tlic Conipany*s interests during the past 
year. 

On the 15th April a Court of Directors 
M'HS held at the East- India House, when 
William Astell, Esq., was chosen chair- 
man, and Robert Campbell, Esq. deputy 
chairman for the year ensuing. 


MR. JRREMIE. 

James Amiraux Jeremie, Esq., A.M., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, has 
been appointed IVofessor of Classic 1 1 and 
General (ateratiire at the East.Iiidia Col- 
lege, Uaileybury, vacant by the death of 
the Rev. Edward Lewton. 


SriENTII’IC EXPEDITION TO EGYrr. 

M. Cliampollion has returned to France 
from his scientific expedition to Egypt. 
The Jutrolabe h.is brought, amongst other 
euriositie'i collected by him, a magnificent 
sareophngus, weighing 12,000 livres, and 
a capital of immense size. Besides his 
discoveries (so called) in tigyplian archico- 
logy, IM. Chainpollioii and his confederates 
have made a variety of drawings of histo- 
rical, religious, and civil objects, and have 
sent .dready several ca.sos of antiquities to 
the Egyptian Museum at Paris. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

March 26. St. GeorgCt Findlay, from Batovia 
15th Nov. ; at Cowes (for Antwerp).— v<pn7 .5. 
William Maitland, Jameson, from Mauritius 36th 
Nov., and Cape 9th Jan. ; at Falmouth.— 6. Lyra, 
Sullivan, from South Seas; at Deal.— 6. Crnigie^ 
var, Ray, from Bombay 2d Nov. and Mauritius 
29th Dec. ; olf Portsmouth — 13. 11. M. H. Hecla, 
from St. Helena and Ascension ; at Portsmouth. 
—13. Arabian, Wills, fTom Denfral 22d Nov., and 
Cape 2d Feb.; at Bristol — 14. Sir John Hue Reui, 
llaia. from Mauritius 22d Dec.; at Deal.— 15. 
GitSey, Hall (late Quirk) from Bombay I'Jth Dec. ; 
at Liverpool.— 15. Runnymede, Wlldridge, from 
Bcneal 9th Oct., and Cape 14th Jan. ; at Graves- 
end.— 1.5. Chtistiarut, Hall, from Singapore Ist 
Nov.; at Gravesend.— 15. Royal George, Embleton, 
from Mauritius 22d Dec., and Cape 22d Jan. ; at 

15. Suubury, Pattison, from Singaimre 15th 

Nov. I ofif Dover.— 15. Washington, (American), 
Salisbury, from Canton 11th Oct., and Manilla 
‘’ist Nov.; Bt Cowes.— 17. Amity, (transport), 
Orav. from Mauritius 2()th Dec., and Cape 25th 
Jail. ; at Portsmouth.— 18 Diadem, Wilson, from 
Mauritius 19tli Dec., and Cape .30th Jan.; at 
Gravesend.— 18. Resolution, Parker, from Mauri- 


tius 3d Jan. ; at Deal.— 18. Curlew, Ryland, from 
Mauritius 1st Jan. ; at Deal.— 18. Harriet, Mac- 
farlane, from Bombay 26th Nov. ; at Idverpool.— 
18. Dojvthy, Gamock, from Bombay 2!)th Nov. ; 
at Liverpool.— 19. Bland, Callan, from Bengal 
18th Dec. i at Gravesend.— 19. Collingwoad, Snipe, 
from Bengal 29th Nov.; at Liverpool.— 19. Valley^ 
field, Johnson, from Mauritius 26th Dec., and 
Cape 24th Jan. ; at Gravesend.— 19. Tamers, Gill, 
from Bombay 17th Nov. ; at Liverpool.— 19. Per- 
sian, Plunkett, from Bengal 2bth Nov. ; at Deal* 
—20. John Hayes, Worthington, from Mauritius 
1st Jiin.; at Liverpool.— 21. Canadian, Hender- 
son, from South Seas; off Margate.— 21. Walworth 
Castle, .Sinclair, from Cape of Gotxl Hope 27th 
Jan.; off Margate. — 21. lielzoni, Talbert, from 
Mauritius .5111 Jan. ; at Deal. — 21. 'I'ytte, Brown, 
from Muuiitius 5lh Jail. ; off Hastings.— 22. Mi- 
raiida, Daigurno, from Mauritius 15m. Jan.; at 
Gravesend.- 22. David Scott, Jackson, from Ben- 
gal loth Dec., and Madras 21st do. ; at Deal.— 22. 
Childe llneold. West, from Bombay 3d Nov., Cey- 
lon 1st Dec., Mauritius 2.‘ith Jan., ami Cape 18th 
Feb. ; at Portsmouth.— 22. J amnion, Wilson, from 
Bombay 12tli Jan.; at Greenock.— 23. Hero of 
Malown, Hutchinson (late Studd), from Bombay 
28lh Oct., and Ceylon 26th Nov.; at Deal.— 23. 
Fergiuson, Groves, from China 2d Dec., and Sin- 
gapore 2Uth do. ; off Portsmouth.— 2.5. Orynthia, 
KIxon, from Singapore 24th Dec.; at Deal.— 25. 
Edward, Gilbert, from Bombay; at Deal.— 25. 
Mary, Stonehouse, from Maun I ins and Cape; at 
Deal. — 2.5. Cleveland, Havelock, fiom Mauritius 
11th Jan.; off Margate. — ^2.5. 81. Leonard, Ruther- 
ford, fiom Mauritius 15th Jan., and Cape; at 
Cowes.— 26. Lfidy Rafiles, Tucker, from Bombay 
27th Dec., and Cape 25th Feb. ; off Poitsmoutli.— 
2i>. Doncaster, Middleton, from N. S. Wales 23d 
Nov., and Rio de Janeiro ; off Dartmouth, 
Departures. 

March 20. Lord Willtam Rentinck (transport), 
for Ascension and St. Helena ; from Portsmouth. 
—29. Apies, Mullins, for Batavia and Singapore % 
from LlvcriMX)!.— 30. Ellipse, Davis, for Cape of 
Good Hope; from Portsmouth.— 30. Johanna, 
McKellar, fur Mauritius: from Greenock.— 31. 
Royal George, Wilson, fur Bombay; from Deal.— 
31. Frames Ann, Ramsay, for Bengal ; from Ll- 
verpooU- 1. Rahnmian, Weaver, for Bengal ; 
from Liverpool. — 2. RoiUUngtons, Noyes, for Ma- 
01.08 and Bengal ; from Portsmouth.— 2. George, 
Rattcnbiiry, for Mauritius and V. D. Land, from 
Portsmouth. —8. Lar/y Fecersham, Ellerby, for 
N. H. Wales (with convicts) ; from Portsmouth.— 
—10. Minerva, Metialf, for Bombay; from Liver- 
pool — 12. Fortune, Gilkeson, for fioinlmy; from 
Greenock. — 14. Marquis of Huntly, Ascough, for 
N. S. Wales (with convicts) ; from Deal.— 18. Py- 
ramus, Brixlle, for Bombay, Penang, and Singa- 
piwe; from Portsmouth. — 27* Sir Joseph Banks, 
Fra.scr, for Madras, Mauritius, and Ceylon ; from 
Deal.— 27. Mamet, Watkins, for Cape of Good 
Hope : from Deal.— 19. Heros, Fenham, for Ba- 
tavia; from Deal.— 25. H. C. S. Sir David Scott, 
Ward, for Beng.!! ; from Deal.— 25. II.C. S. Lof^ 
Lowthcr, Fowler, for China; from Deal.— 25. 
H. C. S. Astell, Laurence, for China ; from Deal. 
— 2.5. H. C. S. George the Fourth, Barrow, for Chi- 
na; from Deal.— 25. H. C. S. Earl of Balearras, 
Broughton, for China; from Deal. —27. En- 
ehnnti’esH, Drew, for Bengal ; from Portsmouth. 
—27. Lord Wm. Bentinrk, Hutchinson, for Ma^ 
dras and Bengal ; from Portsmouth.— 27> Thames, 
Wanning, fur Bengal ; from Deal. 

PASSENGERS FROM INDIA. 

Per Arabian, from Bengal : the Rev. M. Latham ; 
Mrs. Latham; Master Latham; Mr. and Mrs. 
King: Miss and Master King; Major Mackrell. 
II. M. 44tli fool; two Misses Lamb; Lieut. Col. 
Carey; Mrs. Carey; Mr. C. H. Carey; Master 
Carey ; Mrs. Cornfield ; Master and Miss Corn- 
field. 

Per Royal George, from Mauritius: Mrs. Ander- 
son; Mrs. Vicar ; Mrs. Cookney ; Mrs. Embleton ; 
Colonel Grant : M^or Anderson ; Lieut. Stewart; 
Dr. Gregor; Mr. Dousteod; Mr. Ovens; Mr. 
Cookney. 

nr Amity, from Mauritius: Major Maine; 
CapL Webb4 Mis. Webb and family; Lieut. 
Daglip; Lieut Neogle; Lieut. Martlndale; Surg. 
Conway; 80 soldiers; 9 women; 13 children. 

Per Valleyfield, from Mauritius: Mrs. Morley: 
Mr. and Mrs. PlnncU; Mr. Williams; Mr. Hants. 
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Ter Christiann, from Singapore*. Mr. Barthorp. 
Per Mary, from Mauritius: Mr. House; Dr. 

^^Per' Diadem, from Mauritius: Mr. and Mrs. 
James. 

JVr Itunnymede, from Bengal : Mr. Ramsay ; 
Mr. Drysdulc, absist.-surgeon ; Mr. McC'abei H.M. 

regt. from the Cape; Miss Bancej from ditto; 
Mr. Bobeiro and servant; Master Gremuthen; 
Mrs. Hradshaw. 

Per Ffraumm, from China and Singapore: Mrs* 
Ingli.s; Mrs. Smith and four children ; Mrs. Kidd 
and three ditto; Col. Baker; Capt. Smith; ('apt. 
Kennett; Capt. Phillimurc ; Lieut. Baker; Lieut. 
Dyi’e ; Dr. Fulton. 

Per Sir John Rae Rtid, from Mauritius : Capt. 
Mach.^y. 

Per lUand, from Bengal: Mrs. Col. Warden; 
Major Duncan, 74th N.I.; Mrs. Duncan; Mr. 
.Stewart; Mrs. Stewart; Miss Lumsden ; Col. 
Boyd, .'5th N.I.; (.'apt. Des Veruz, 44th N.l. ; 
Comtt Hepburn, 3d cavalry ; Dr. H. Taylor; 
Mr. and Mrs. Ball ; H children ; 5 servants. 

Per Childe Harold, from Bombay, Ceylon, &c. 
Mrs. Col. Smith ; Mrs. Col. Churchill ; Mrs. 
Blanch; Miss Churchill; Miss M'Farlane; the 
Venerable Dr. Hawtayne, Archdeacon of Bombay; 
Lieut. Col. Smith, Bombay ca\alry; Captains 
Wyllleand Baddcly, Madras army ; (^apt. Floyer, 
ll.M. 40th regt. : Captains F. Stalker and T. 
Stalker, Bombay army; Lieuts. Mills and Fen> 
wick, ditto; James Blanch, Esq., civil service, 
Mauritius; Dr. Stuart and Dr. Gregor, Boinliay 
army; Monsieurs Bougard and Langlois, mer- 
chants, from Matirilius; Mr. Tims, Bomliay artil- 
lery; Lieut. Bell, H.M. filjth regt. in charge of 
troops ; Lieut. Agassy, B. N. ; Masters Hawtayne. 
R. Foster, K. Foster, Daddeley, MacFarlane, and 
Anderson ; .'57 soldiers from C*eylon ; 10 women ; 
17 children; 9 soldiers discharged from St. Helena*; 
(5 servants; (Dr. R. Eckford, second member of 
Bombay Medical Board, was lift at the Mauritius.) 

Per Rekoni, from the Mauritius; Mr. Fontie- 
rouB and child; Mr. Ferron, Mr. Posses. 


the lady of Cob Sealy, of the Hon. E. I. Company ’• 
service, of a daughter. 

15 At Haggerston, the lady of E. C. Crawley, 
Esq., of the lion. E. 1. Company’s service, ora 
daughter. 

Lately. At Chatham, the lady of Lieut. Colonel 
Pasley, royal engineers, of a son. 


MARRIAGKS. 

March 1(1. At Finhaven, James Welwter, Esq., 
of Calcutta, to Maiy Elizabeth, only daughter of 
David Hillocks, Esq., Finhaven. 

27. At St. Pancras Church, Mr. Wm. Lawson, 
of the East-India House, to Slnah, second daughter 
of Mr. John Bywaler, of Pennybren, Montgomery- 
shire, North Wales. 

31. At Bath, George Parkhouse, Esq., secretary 
to the CoimnissionerB tot Ascot and Tanjore, to 
Frances, daughter of the late £dm. Armstrong, 
Esq., of Gallen, King’s County* 

Jp*il2. At Edinburgh, L. L. Hodge, Esq. of 
the island of Antigua, to Anne Elizabeth, only 
daughter of Wm. Hart, Esq., Madras. 

3. At St. (jeorge’s, Bkxunshury, Capt. J. S. 
Criddle, late of the Bombay marine, to Louisa, 
youngest daughter of Mr. John Griffin, late of 
the Strand and Sloaiie street. 

15. At Edinburgh, Capt. G. D. Roebuck, of the 
Bengal service, to Henrietta, second daughter of 
the late T. Andrew, Esq. 

— At St. Pancras Church, Lewis Hensley. Esq. 
of Great James Street, Bedford Row, to Eliza, 
only daughter of the late Lieut. Col. De-Morgan, 
of the Hon. E. I. Coinpaiiy’s service. 

17. Major (r. A. Rigby, of the Hon. E. I. Com- 
pany’s service, to Kniily Ann, daughter of Mr. G. 
Andrews, of Soho Squaie. 

21. At Westbury on-Trym, Capt. H. Lawrence, 
of the Bengal cslabiishincnt, to Honorla, youngest 
daughter of the late Samuel Hodgson, Esq., of 
Rithmund, county of Surrey. 

Lately. At Bath, R. W. Lang, Esq. of the Ma- 
dras army, to Caroline Catherine, only daughter of 
the late M. Egan, Esq. 


Per Oi’j/uthia, from Singapore: Mr. and Miss 
Scott; Mr. Ken; Mr. Maynard. 

Per Lady Raffiee, from Bombav ; Mrs. Gen. 
Leighton ; Mrs. Flower ; Mrs. Fearon ; Mrs. Ry- 
but; Mrs. Pringle; Thos. Flower, Esq., civil ser- 
vice; Col. Fearon, Bombay army ; Capt. Loding- 
ton, Madras army ; Capt. Dougin, H.M. 20Ui 
Tcgt. ; Dr. PudiUcombe ; Masters Leighton, 2 
Uylxil, Lawlii, Pickering, and I'wemlow ;, Miss^ 

I. elghton, Hawtayne, Lavin, Hutchins, Fearon, 
Rybot, and 2 Dumstcrville; 50 invalids; lu wc- 
nien; 9 children. 

Per David Scott, from Bengal : Mr. and Mrs. 
Ricketts: Mr. J. Irving; Mr. M Irving; Capt. 
and Mrs. Crommelin; Mrs. Scott; Captains Hra- 
ncyand Hoinblow; Mr. and Mrs. Hunter; Mr. 
.Smith; Miss C. A. Ricketts; Mr. P. O. Scott; 
Miss Julia Scott; Mr. Geo. Fagan; Mr. A. Gcr- 
rard ; Messrs. £. and H. Garstin ; Mr. Buniey ; 
two Misscb Burney ; Mr. G. Crommelin ; MJss L. 
Croiniiielin ; Mr. Shypp; two Misses Ossicy; two 
Masters Hunter; Oservanis. From M.'idras: A. 

J. Cherry, Esq. ; Mrs. Cherry ; Master A. E, 
Cherry ; Ens. Whitty. 


^AbS£^CEHS TO INDIA. 

Per Pyramm, for Bombay, &c. : the Rev. Mr. 
Hughes; Mrs. Doherty: Miss Blaxiaiid; two 
Misses Cqrfleld; Miss Swayiie; Capt. Gordon, 
Lieut. Erskine; Mr. Payne. 

Per EtichajitrcM, for Bengal: Miss Falconer; 
two Garratt; Miss Courtney; Mr. and 

Mrs. McClelland; Bev. Mr. Parker; Mr. Fal- 
coner; Mr. Sherwin; Mi. llolroyd. 


MA|tRIAG£S, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

April 3. At the Island of Jersey, the Istly of Col. 
J. Vicq, of the Hon. E. 1. Company's service, of a 
sun. 

14. At the Rectory House, Bitton, near Dribtol, 


DEATHS. 

Dcr. 1. At sea, on board the Het'o o/Mahwn, five 
days after leaving Colunibo, Capt. J. L. Studd, 
commander of that vessel. 

Marrh 13. At Rome, .ifter a long illness. Major 
George Spinks, of the Madras cst<mlishinent. 

23. At Dcightun Cottage, near York, Robert 
Fletcher, Esq., third son of the Rev. G, Fletcher, 
of Beckeiihani, Kent, and lute of the East-India 
House. 

2C. At Cheltenham, Lieut. Col. Thomas Green- 
tree, formerly of the Hon. E. I. Company's ser- 
vice.on the St. Helena establishment, aged 71. 

At Spa, ill the Netherlands, Mrs. Ann Haymes, 
of the island of St. Helena. 

Z). In his With year. Major Renncll, after severe 
Bunermg for twelve weeks, in consequence of a dis- 
tressing accident that befel hun by the fracture of 
tlic neck of the thigh bone. 

31. At his house m Sloanc Street, in his With year, 
Thomas Barnard, Esq. formerly of the Madras 
civil service. 

AprB 3. At her uncle’s house. In Fitzroy .Siiiiare, 
Emily Jane, eldest daughter of John Dent, Esq., 
Madras civil service. 

— At Cheltenham, after a long and painful III- 
iieB.1, occasioned by his arduous exertions in the 
Nepaul war, Capt. C. C. Chesney, late of the Ben- 
gal artillery. 

Norton, Isle of Wight, aged 76, William 
Michell, Esq., formerly in the service of the lion, 
E. I. Company, and resident at Nagore. 

— At Brentry Park, Gloucestershire, C. J. Ber- 
guer, Es(K, H.M. 20th foot, agtxl 29. 

6. At Cneltenham, Colonel James Smith, of the 
Hon. E. I. Company’s Bombay establishment, 
aged 5ti. 

0. At Paris, Frances Marla Tolfrey, second 
daughter of the late Henry Tolfrey, Esq. of Cal- 
cutta. * 

1 Stonehoiise, Mrs. Collins, relict of the 

late Lieut. Col. Collins, of the royal marines, many 
^jeMs^udge advocate at Port Jackson, New South 

-“-At Hastily, Helen Maria, aged 16, daughter 
of the late A. Fraser Tytler, Esq./Benga) civil ser- 
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N.n. The Ifttrrx P.Ct dfitioTc prime ctMtf or nianufiuttirns' p) ires t advance ( pt'r rent.) on the Mine ; 
D. discount (per cent.) on the sanir. — The (mznr nuutnd n ctjutil to lb. 2 '2dis., and KMiDfisnr 

nmnnds equal to Wk) factory maniids. IneuLt stild hy Sa.Hnitccs U. nnls. pnuiucc b to W per cent, mom 
than when sold hy i't.Unpecs t\ ni I *. — The Madras ('aiidy is equal to r»HHtb. The burat Candy is equal 
to 74(54 lb. The I’ecul is equal to 1334 lb. The Corge is 20 pieces. 


CALCUTTA, December 17, 18!i!7. 


Us.\. R^. A. ns.A. Rs.A. 

Anchors S.Rs. cwt. l.'i 0 20 0 Iron, .'^wwlish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F. md. 0 U (ff! U 9 

Bottles KM) 1.-) 0 — 17 0 (lat ilo. (j « — 15 1) 

Coals 11. Hid. 0 7 — 0 14 F.iiglish, sq do. 2 12 ■— 2 14 

('opper Sheathing, l(i<2U . .F. mil. 45 12 — 4i5 0 (lat do. 2 12 — 2 13 

,30-40 do. 4(5 0 ~ 4(5 4 Holt do. 2 12 — 2 13 

Thick sheets do. 40 0 — 4(5 4 Sheet do. 7 2 — 7 4 

Old do. 44 0 — 44 (5 N.uK iwr. II 0 —15 0 

Holt do. 4H 0 — 50 0 lloop',. F.md. 6 0 — (5 2 

— Slab do. 43 4 — 43 Kentledge iwt. 14 — 1 (5 

Nails, assort. do. .30 0 — 40 0 Lead, Pig F. iiul. .5 10 — 5 14 

Peru Slab Ct.Ilh. do. 47 0 — 47 12 sheet do. (5 0 — (• 2 

Russia Sa.Rs. do. 45 H — 45 12 Millinery 15 1). —20 D. 

Copperas do. .3 0 — .5 4 Shot, p.ilent bag 2 14 — 3 0 

('ottons, chintz .30 A. — 40 A Spelter Ct.Us. F. nid. 5 10 — 6 11 

Muslins, assort 5 D. — 10 1). Stationeiy P. C. — .5 1) 

Twist, Mule, 14-50 ....Mor. 0 7i — (• 7i Steel, Knglish Ct.Us. F.md. 0 it — 10 ,0 

(50-120 do. 0 (i — 0 «i Sweibsh do. 15 0 — 15 12 

Cutlery P. C. — 5 A.' Tin Pl.ites Sa.Rs. 1)0x23 0 — 24 0 

(il.tss and F.arthenware P. C. — 10 D.' .Woollens, Broad cloth, flne I*. C. — 5 1). 

Hardware P. ('. — 5 D.' coarse P. C. — 5 A. 

Hosiery 10 D. — 15 D. Flam el 15 A. — 20 A. 


MADRAS, December IG, 18i>9. 


Rs. Rs. ,i 

Bottles 100 15 (a>, lit ; Iron Hoops 

Copper, She.uliiug candy 340 — .3(ft) , Nails 

C’akes do. 2,30 — 207 ! Le.id, Pig 

<21,1 do. 280 — 285 Sheet 

Nails, assort do. None. j Millinery 

Cottons, Chintz P. C. '.Shot, patent 

— l\lu'<Iins<iMd (iinghains P.C. — 10 A. Spelter 

Longclulli 10 A. — 15 A. Stationery 

Cutlery 10 A. — 15A. Steel, English 

Class and Earthenware 20 A. — 25 A. Swedish 

Hardware 10 A.— 15 A. Tin Plates 

Hosiery Overstocked. Woollens, Broadcloth, fine 

Iron, Swedish, sq candy 52 — (50 coarse 


r.ngiiAM s(i no. za — zn 

Flat and bolt do. 25 — 28 t 


Rs. Rs. 

.candy 35 (9y 42 

..do. 10.5 — 122 

. .do. 40 — 45 

. .do. 45 — 4?) 

Uns ileable. 

10 A.— 15 A. 

candy 40 — 42 

P.C. — 5 A. 

ra; i‘ai 


. .uo. 11 / — 

. .lX)X 21 — 23 

P. C. — 10 A. 

P.C. — 10 A. 

20 A.— 25 A. 


ROM RAY, January 9, 18:J0. 


Rs. 


Anchors 

cwt. 

22 ((^ 

Bottles, pint 

doz. 

14 - 



15 — 

Copper, Sheathing, 16-24 . . 

cwt. 

71 - 

24.32 

do. 

73 — 

Thick sheets 

do. 

80 - 

- SUh , 


To — 

Nails 

do. 

5(5 — 

Cottons, Chintz 


.30 .A.— 

Longcloths 


40 A. ^ 

Muslins 


50 A.-* 

— Other goods 


lOU. — 

V.'irn, 20-80 

..Ib 

“I — 

Cutlery 


25D. — 

Glass and Earthenware . . . . 


1.5 A. — 

I lard ware. 


30 A.— 


Hosiery 0 — 


Rs. 



R«. 

Rs. 

0 

Iron, Swedish, bar.... 

. .St. candy 

90 (pij 

0 

0 

English, do 


40 — 

0 

0 

' Hoops 


94 - 

0 

0 

Nails 


22 — 

0 

0 

! Plates 


10 — 

0 

0 

Rotl for bolts . . . . 

. .St. candy 

.38 — 

0 

0 

do. for nails . . . 


5.( — 

0 

0 

Lead, Pig 

' Sheet 


9i - 

0 

50 A. 

do. 

9\ — 

0 

50 A. 

Millinery 


lOD.— 

20 D. 

0 

' .Shut, patent 


18 — 

29 

60 A. 

Spelter 


9 — 

0 


.''lalionery 


P.C. — 

0 

0 

Steel, Swedish 


20 — 

0 

25 A. 

Till I'lates 

box 

2(i — 

0 

0 

Woollens, Broad cloth. 

ftne 

25 D.— 

.30 I). 

0 

1 coarse 

1. Flannel 


10 D.— 
20 A.— 

20 D. 
0 


Cottons, Chintz, 28ydi. 

Longcloths, 40 yds.. 

Muslins, 34 to 4) yds. 
Cambrics, 12 yds. 

Bandannocs .... 

Yam 

Iron, Bar 

Rod 

Lead 


CANTON, November 18, 1829. 


Drs. Drs. 
..piece 4 @ 5 
...do. 5 — 6 
. do. Si — 3 
..do. 14— u; 

...do. 14 — 2 ' 

. .pecul 40—55 
...do. 3 — 0 

...do. 4 — 0 

. . .do. 6 — 0 


Smalts 

Steel, Swedish, In kits 
(Woollens, Broad cloth . 

— - Camlets 

, - Do. Dutch 

— Long Ells Dutch . 

Tin 

Tinplates 


Drs. Drs. 
.pecul 12 28 


. .yn. 1 — 

. .pee. 27 — 0 
. .do. 27 — 0 
..do. 7 — B 
.pecul 18 — 19 
..box 11 — 0 
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SINCJ A J’OIIE, J)fCL*nif»er 12, 1829. 


Prs. Drs.' 

Anchors pecul I 04 QO. lU 

Bottles mo 4 — » , 

Copper Nails and Shealhlnj? pecul 4t»i — 42 

Cottons,lMadapollaiTis,25yo. by ;H2in. pcs. 3 — ;j'. 

Iinit. Irish 2.*) .% do. .3 — 3i 

Loiiecloilis 12 .... 3ti do. none | 

3M to 4b 34-rfi do. Til, — ft 

do. ..do ;UJ4ttdo. 7 — 0 

. - do. ..do 44 do. ft — 11 

r.o do. ft — 10 

y, do. ft — 10 

ftO d«». 11 —14 

Prints, 7-ft. itinf'lr mloiii's do. ftj — .3^ 

ft ft do. .3i — 4i 

— Cambric, 12yds. by 40 to 4.") in., .do. 1 i — 4 
.laconct, 20 44 . . 40 ... .do. 3 — ft 


Drs. Drs, 

Cotton Ilkfs. imit. Battick, dble...coTge ft @ ft 

I do. do I’ullicat do. 4 — ft 

, Twist, 40 to 70 pecul ().■> — 75 

Hardware, assort P.l). 

Iron, .•swed'sh pecul 5 — 5J 

; English do. .3J — 4 

! Nails do. 1? — 13 

Load, Pig do. fii — 7 

' Sheet do. fti — 7 

Shot, patent bag 3^ — 0 

Speller pecul 5 — 5i 

Steel, .Swedish do. 13 — 13i 

English do. none 

.Woollens, I^ongElls pee. 0 — 10 

' Camblels do. 31 — .33 

‘ Ladies* cloth yd. I — U 

il 


U E M A n K S. 


Cnh'iitta, Dee. 17 . 11120 — Piece (roods in very 
limited iiuiniry, and going nil' at low lates. Twist, 
fcaU'b very limited, and ;it rather leiUiced rates; the 
market languid, hut 'stock not increa'^edmatenally. 
IVrishablearticles, the bazaar dealers fully stocked, 
and no speculative demand. Heer, first marks, 
looking u\t, and stock liiniltHl. Bottles steady at our 
iiuotations. Canvas and cordage rather >mpro\ing. 
Ci'fiper on the decline and a large stoek on hand. 
Load without impro\emem. Iron, the stuck con- 
tiinu-s heavy, hut no alteintion m prices Spelter, 
the slock very he.ivy. Blot k Tin almost nns.'ileablc. 

liowliuv, iJcc. 12, 11120.— 'Phi' demai’d for Piece 
(roods generally far from brisk; the descriptions 
chielly wanted arc coarse Madapoll.ins and Long 
Cloths in thebleachod state, catrse Mulls, Jaconets, 
dM'. (irey (roods abundiUit, and Lappets for the 
s.nnet.iinc difhcult of sale. In Wines and Spirits 
no nIlplo^ement. Beer nearly unsaleable. Metals 
no Imiiroveinent, except in the article of .Steel in 
faggot, which has risen, but not to any extent. 


Vantuiu S»v. Ift, 182ft.— In consequence of the 
Compmy’s annual .supply of Woollens being kept 
out of til.' market, there has lieen a demand lor 
every description of these maniif.ictures, though 
not accompanied with any m.'iterial advance In 
price. Cottfin goods have also been in more re- 
<|uest. owing to the cessation of the (’ompany's 
trade. There is a want of 'Pin Hates; but large 
importations arc not required. Trade generally is 
very rlull, and want of money much complained of 
amongst the Chinese. Much diflicully attends the 
supply of sycee. 

Siiiifn/utn', Dpc. 12, lft2ft. — About 2,500 peciils of 
Iron nave been sold within the last fortnight, at 
4 dollars jrer pecul. Swedish .S'tc'el in demand, and 
selling readily at from 13 to 13', drs. per pecul. 
Madras Piece (Joods very dull. Brandy selling at 
I \ dollars per gallon. In Tin some extensi\c lots 
have exchanged hands at IGi dollars per pecul. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, Pec, 12, 1829, 

Government Securities. 

Buy.] Bs. As. B «. As. f Sell. 

Prem. 2.5 ft Roinit tabic 24 ft l»rem. 

Disc. I 4 Old Five per ct. Loan • I 12 Disc. 

Disc. 0 2 New ditto ditto . ■ ■ . o ft Di'.c. 

Bank Shares— Prcin. 4,5(i() to 4,700. 

Bank of Bengal Kates. 

Discount on pri> ate hills ft ft per cent. 

Ditto on government and s.ilnry bills 4 o do. 
interest on loans on deposit 5 u do. 

Union Bank. 

Discount on approved bills > • ■ ■ 5 0 per cent. 

Interest on deposits, &ic. 2 ft do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

Cn London, ft inonllis’ sight,— to buy Is. KPd. to 
Is. lid— to sell Is. lid. to Is. Il^d.per Sa.Rupee. 
On Bombay, 30 days’ sight, Sa. Us, ftft per KKI 
Bombay Bs. 

On M.idras, .30 days* sight, .Sa. Rs. flO to 90 per 100 
Madras Us. 


Afadras, 7)<r. 1(1, 1829. 

Government Securitii's. 

Six per cent. Rengal Uemittahlc Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, n;. 350 
Madras Rs. per .335 .‘^a. Rs jaH Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and .selling Pub- 
lic Securities, vtc.lOftj Madras Us. per 
UUlSa. Rs •* 27i Prem. 

Five per cent. Bengal Unremittablc Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vi^. 35ft 
Madras Rs. per 33.5 Sa. Rs J Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
Bc Securities, wia. 10(>4 Madras Rs. per 
lOOSa. Rs .... 1| Disc. 


Deng.\l New Five per cent. Loan of the 10th Aug. 

102 .'). 

At the Rato of Subscription, viz. KKiJ 
Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs IJ Prem. 


liiunbni/, Jan. 9, 1S30. 

Exchanges. 

On London, at ft months’ sight. Is. H*d. per Rupee. 
Un Calcutta, ,it 30 days’ sight, 109 Bom. lls. per 
loo Sicca Rupees. 

On M.adrns, at 30 days’ sight, 101 Born. Rs.per 
100 Madras Hi,. 

Government Securities. 

Rcmittahle Loan, Uo Bom.Rs. per loO S.Rs. 

Old 5 per cent.— None. 

New 5 percent.— 112 Bom.Rs. per 100 .S.Rs. 


Siugapoie, Dec. 5, 1829. 
Exchanges. 

On London, Private Rills, — none. 

On Bengal, Guveriiinent Bills, ba. Rs. 20G per ItX) 
Sp. Drs. 

On ditto, P rivate Bills, Sd.Rs. 209 per UK) Sp.Drs. 


Canton, Nov, 18, 1829. 
Exchanges, dec. 

On London, ft months’ sight, 3s. lid. to 4s. per .Sp. 
Dr.— no bills. 

On Bengal, 30 days’ sight, Sa. Rs. 200 per 100 Sp. 

Drs.— no hills. 

On Rotnbay, — no bills. 

As the Company’s treasury will not be opened 
for bills on Bengal, till a favourable termination to 
the pending negociations between the committee 
and the government takes place, the medium for 
remittance to the presidencies of India Is in the 
interim much circumscribed. 




GOODS DECLARED for SALE 

For Sale 11 May — Prompt 6 August. 
Comptwi/'s. — Saltpetre. 

Licensed. — Pepper. 

For Sale 12 May — Promj>t 13 Augitst. 
Company’s.'— Sugar. 

For Sale 13 May — Prompt 6 August. * 

Licensed.— Castor Oil. 

For Sale 14 May — Prompt (i August. 

JArensed, — Turmeric — Sai)an W ontl. 

For Sale 1 June — Prompt 27 August. 

Tea . — Uohea, l,4(i0|t)0<) Ih. ; f'ongou. Campoi, 
Pekoe, and Souchong, 5, 100,000 lb. ; Twankayatid 


at the EAST-INDIA HOUSE. R9 

Ilyson-Skin, 1,150.000 lb.; Hyson, 250,0001b.— 
Total, Including Private-Trade, 7>!100,(H)0 lb. 

For Sale 11 June — Prompt 3</ Septeml>er. 
Company’s — Rengnl and Coast Piece Goods— 
Calico and Nankeen Wrappers— Mirzaporc and 
Persian Car)iets. 

For Sale 21 June — Prompt 8 October. 
ComiHinys ’. — Bengal Haw Silk. 

CARGOES of EAST-INDIA COM- 
P A NY’S SI 1 1 PS lately arrived. 

CARGOES c»f the Runnymede, lilamL and Darid 
Sentt, from Bengal. 

Company’s. — Sugar. 
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THE LONDON MARKETS. 


GO 


Siuju. HiM/;il .lu- Jiniiurctl aftci ; an 

a<l\.iiuf of J.v. has bmi i;ciu‘r.iny r)l)Uin(‘d. Siam 
‘-uK-i*''' ■'til Jit lull l» let’s. \])()iit Maii- 

iiiinssolil .It inarki’t pritt’s ; tlii’y tvuit olT fieely, 
lirown 4:b. iltl. a -Us. tw/. Hy iniblif salt* on the 37lh, 
ha^js Mauritius, niiil. to i^ood yellow 415^. aratrf. ; 
the (piaiitity advcrtiseil for ihiiiweek is about 
ba;,'*.. 

'I'lic M’.arfity of Rood ‘sugar was very apparent in 
the M.iiket the List week; tlic buyers attended 
wlier npr xpe sin 

they were iininediatelj p’.irt*li.iseHl at full Market 
prites; the Sugars abtne .‘iiN. were in many in- 
htanees per cwt. higher; the estimated sales 
last week were bluls. and tis. The stock of 
Muscoxades is now 1,4.VJ hhds. :in«l tis., being .'3 .>H4 
le-s than last year. 'I’hc stock of Mauritius is 
74,I1.1U bags, beinR lO.'tJii more than in Itfciit. The 
de'livery of Weal liulia Sugar, last week ‘2,077 hhds. 
and trs. being tl less than last year. The delixery 
of Mauritius U ld|9Gl bags, being W,2!t2 more than 
in 10213. 

There were again small supplies of Muscovados 
brought to Market at the close of the month ; they 
avere eagerly watched by the buyers, and offers at 
aery full prii Oh were ni.ide. The estimated sales 
were 7uu liluLs, and trs. ; the trade still wanting new 


Sugars, and llu* buyer,-, holding off as much as 
luissible on account of the expected airixals, and 
also that .aho\e Ki.niMi b.tgs Mauritius arc adver- 
tised for ]mlilic s.-ile this w-eek. 

Unr. Hengal lllcc is held for r.ntlicr liighei 
pru es. 

Tni. There is nothing new in the ^I.irket sliue 
our last publication, except some iiuiuiry for lly“ 
Sons at a sm.ill premium. 

rutto)i. The Cotton M.nket h.as become dull, 
and pun bases may be niaile !jil. lower. The sales 
for the week ending “271h lonsist of 110 lleiignl, 
4'/. a 4;d.; ."iiHl Surat, A\if. a 4|./. 

Iiuhi(o. '1 his il.iy (27th) iiulusne. there li.ixe 
been 4,1120 chests ji.isscd the India House sale; the 
demand and the priies rontiiiueil \ery steady all 
last week. The sales at liisi consisted ot .l;vi 2 
chestsUeng.il; Madias ; till Oude; IM M.i- 

inlla; .'Hi Tr.ish. Total 4, ‘N s'!. Theie lem.iins siu h 
n small qu.intity, th.at the s.ile may be deemed to 
be closed. The sale went offhe.ivily ; tlic Madras 
Is from the last .s.ile’.s prices to tW. lower ; a great 
proportion of the Beng.al w.ss ord. and mid. dest i ip~ 
tions, and are iW. to Vnl. under last sale, the fine .‘1'/. 
to (id. higher ; about one-tbird ot the Oude has been 
taken In, and generally the sale is heax y. 


DAILY PRICES OE STOCKS, fromiii] Mmc/i to Jj>nl 18:i0. 
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India 1 
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(TaUutta. 

l.AW. 

SirniF’ME Court, December ]f». 

THE lOHOEHV CASES. 

The Kimif on fhc jirosctulion oj" the FniU- 
hulut (omjKini/, \, lifijAis^uic Duff . — This 
^vas an iiuliclmcnt charging the prisoner 
M'itli liaving forged a go\eininent promis- 
sory note, No. .^8S of H'iOrt of 
for lOjOOO riijiees, and having uttered the 
same to Mr. K. Macnaghten on the 'J:kl 
June 18‘J‘J. 

'J’iie u'bleucale-j^cncrnl applied to the court 
to pciinit Dwaikanatli Mitter to attend 
the grand jury to give evidence against 
liaja Buddiivitli ifoy, connected with the 
forget y of Ji:ijkissore Dutt. 

Sir /■;. liijuii not being convinced tliat 
his evidence was indispensable to enable 
the jury to find the bill, declined making 
the order at present. 

'rite foreman of the grand jury (Mr. 
Cordon), >vho were in court, stated that 
they could find the bill without the evi- 
dence of Dwarkanath JMittcr; and that 
they sliouhi apply to the court to have his 
name ad<led to the bill of indictment 
against Rajkissore Dutt. 

'flic Adi'ocale-^enenif said that the bill 
of indictment against Kajii HuddinathRoy 
had not yet been presented to the grand 
jury. lie did not propose to produce 
Dwarkanath Mitter against Rajkissore 
Dutt, but against Raja iluddiiiatli Roy. 

December 17. 

The grand jury cainc into court, and 
Mr. Gordon intimated, that in the course 
of the inquiry in which they were engaged, 
evidence had come before them tending 
seriously to implicate certain individuals 
w'hosc names were nut included in any of 
the bills before them. In order, however, 
to insure that thorough investigation of 
the whole matter which had been recom- 
mended from the bench,* and to guard 
against the chance of the ends of justice 
being defeated by the escape of any of 
the parties concerned, they were desirous 
that certain jicrsons (the names were not 
mentioned) sliould be iinmcdiately arrest- 
ed, prepaiatory to the production of such 
evidence as might lead to preferring an in- 
dictment against them. 

The Chic/ Justice said, that the course 

* Sir E. Kyan, in his charge t<i the grand jury, 
Dec. n, h.wt s.iiil ttiat, in the forgery he 

could not apply the informations before him to it, 
as he was ignorant in what way tliu oflicers of Go- 
verninent intended to shaiie the charges ; it was 
one, lioweier, of the greatest importanec* a» aflWt- 
iiig ]>ublieeonfideiue ; .ind if, m the rour<ie of their 
examination tlicy found that iRhcrs were impli- 
cated, on then piesentiiig ii totliecouit, direi lions 
would be given to have the proper steps taken. 

Asiat» Jour. N.S. Voc.2. No. 6. 


adopted by the grand jury was not the 
pioper one, nor one the court could pur- 
sue. Ill ca'«('s of this description, (wo 
modes of proceeding were open to the 
grand jury when they tlioughl that patties 
not included in the hills before them were 
implicated, and ought to be arrested : one 
was, tli.il tliey themseUes should present 
the paitie-t as ehurgeable with .some specific 
ollence; and on making known the nature 
of the evidence, the court would issue a 
bench- wan. ant for the immediate appre- 
hension of the parties, and direct the clerk 
of the crown to take tlie necessary steps for 
bringing the case to trial. The other mode 
was, that the gtand jury should call be- 
fore them the clerk of the crown, and 
state to him the names of the parlies they 
thought should be indicted, and the testi- 
mony which supported the charge, direct- 
ing him to lay the evidence before a ma- 
gistrate, who is bound to act upon it as 
upon any other information, and to appre- 
hend and commit the parties if the grounds 
appear to him sufficiently strong. 

'I'he foreman tlicn said, that the grand 
jury had examined a great mass of evi- 
dence, but were of o])inion that there w'os 
not a siiftitieMcy of jnire and direct testi- 
mony available to enable them to come 
to cl satisfactory determination on the bill 
before tbern, far less to aff'ord them the 
means of completely sifting and investi. 
gating tlic matter. They, therefore, re- 
quested that the court would direct that 
Risseii Chuiuler be admitted as King’s 
evidence in the case of Rajkissore Dutt, 
and that the grand jury be allowed to 
examine him, as they thought that without 
his evidence they coulil not come to a sa- 
tisfactory determination. 

I’lie Chit/ Justice thought, in this appli- 
cation, the jury went beyond their pro- 
vince; a projiosition of this sort could only 
come from the public prosecutor, where 
there was one, and they should address 
themselves through the clerk of the crown 
to tlie advocate-general, who no doubt 
would give full attention to what they had 
to say. Tiicre was already before the 
court an application for the admission of 
another individual as King’s evidence in 
another case of a similar description, which 
application w'as now under consideration. 
It W'as, no doubt, sometimes necessary for 
the ends of justice that one of the guilty 
parties should he admitted as approver 
where no other adequate means existed of 
establishing the criminality of the rest, and 
no ulterior proceeding.s should be founded 
against the paity so giving evidence upon 
what lie should say in court implicating 
liim.self; hut the court would be always 
extremely cautious in granting such impu- 

(I) 
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nity ; and in a case involving guilt of such 
magnitude, they were particularly reluc- 
tant that any of the associates should bo 
suffered to escape the punishment they de^ 
serve. 

December 18. 

The grand jury this day applied to the 
court for pcruiission to sec the examina- 
tion of Rajkissorc Dutt before the magis- 
trates. 

'I’he Chitf Justice thought this objection^ 
able. 

'J'lie foreman said the jury wished to see 
the examination, not so much for evidence 
as for the pin pose of obtaining a clue to 
the examination of witnes'^es, perhaps 
other than those on the back of the in- 
dictment. 

The Chief Justice said, that if the grand 
jury wished to prefer a cleuge against any 
person, it should be put into the legal form 
of a bill ; and for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether it was to bu found or ig- 
nored, snbpnc'uas should be granted to 
procure eveiy material witness the grand 
jury might n quite. 

The jury then retired, and brought in 
“not a true bill for forgery against llaj- 
kissore Dutt,” in the case of both bills 
preferred. 

"I'ho ./f/eorafc-gcwm// slated, that it was 
his intention to prefer others. 

December 19. 

Sir E. Rj/nri this day addressed the Ad- 
voeate-gcneral, and said that the court 
had taken liis motion into its considera- 
tion, and htid agreed that Dwarkanath 
Mitter should be allowed to go before tho 
grand juiy, in consequence of his (Mr. 
Pearson's) statement, that they would be 
iiiiublo otherwise to find the bills. 

December 28. 

New bills having been preferred against 
Rajkissorc Diitf, the grand jury came into 
court this day, and iinpiired of the pre- 
siding judge (Sir 10. Ryan) “ whether 
the surreptitiously obtaining genuine sig. 
natures to two notes, of even tenor in 
every respect, was a forgery, with the iii- 
tcnlion of receiving two valuable instru- 
ments where one only was due; and in 
such a ease, which was to be considered 
os the forged iiistiiiment?’* 

Sir E. lii/au, on looking at the indict- 
ment, said, ** 1 find that there arc twenty- 
four counts in this indictment; they are all 
for forgery, and uttering the instrument 
knowing it to be forged, the counts merely 
varying in the discription of the instru- 
ment. If any pi.rt of the instrnmeiit be 
forged, the Jaw consider-* the whole to be 
a forgery, 'fhe alteration of any part of 
it, the number, the amount, or the date, 

a false indorsement with any indivi- 
dual's name on it, will make it a forgery. 
In regard to the question put to me, 1 am 
of opinion that if a second instrument be 


obtained in all respects similar to some 
former instrument, from a party who did 
not intend to grant a second instriiinent, it 
is a forgery; but it is for the jury to de- 
termine which of the two is forged." 

True bills were found by the grand 
jury on tho 25th. 

December 29. 

( Before Mr. Justice Rtf an, ) 

This day Rnjkissorc Dutt was put upon 
his trial. Ilis counsel challenged peiemp- 
torily fifteen jurymen ; and a jury was 
with difficulty procured. 

The Advocnte-genei'ul slated the case as 
follows: — In the latter end of 182.’;, or 
beginning of 1825, a new bank was esta- 
blished in Calcutta, called the Indiallank, 
the partners of which were, tlic prisoner, 
Rajkissorc Dutt, and a person named Raja 
Ruddinath Roy. In 1828 Mr. K. I\Iae- 
iiagliten had deposited with him, by the 
pn.ionor, government securities, upon a 
loan, to tlic amount of 40,000 rupees. 
The term of the loan h.iving expired, it 
was renewed in .Tune last, when a further 
advance of 10,(X)0 rupees w’as added ; aiul 
then the Company's paper, the subject of 
the present indictment, was deposited jis 
security. A negociaiion for the loan took 
place betw'ecn the prisoner and Mr. Mac- 
naghten, and, as is usual, a bond was 
given, not signed by the prisoner himself, 
but by a servant, which was bis cnslom, 
by either Rissen Chunder Mitter or Dvvar- 
kinath Mitter, or perhaps by both. On the 
back of the paper was the endorsement 
“ pay Rissenchunder Mitter or order,'* 
signed by the prisoner, and also by Ris- 
sonChiinder himself. At the bottom of this 
paper was the name of Mr. ISJolony, act- 
ing secretary to Government, who was the 
only person authorised to sign it, and on 
this a question would undoubtedly arise, 
whether the signature was a genuine or 
fictitious one? if fictitious, there is nt 
once an end of it ; but whetlicr it was or 
not, would be of very great importance, tor 
the printing was not the same as that of 
those printed nt the proper office, and the 
filling up of the paper was not in the 
hand- writing of the clerk whose duty it 
was to write it ; under these circumstaiiees, 
bis lordship would say they are forgeries. 
Rut there are such obstacles in the way of 
a fraud being committed upon thegoiitle- 
nicn in the treasury, that it is impossible 
to have obtained their signatures even sur- 
reptitiously ; when a note is to be renewed 
a book is brought first to one, then to a 
second gentleman, who enters the renewal. 
(Here Mr. I’carson described the piocess 
by which a new paper was to be ellocted 
ill the treasury, as subsequently proved by 
the witnesses.) A third, and the most ma- 
terial point of all is. did the prisoner, nt 
the time he issued this forged paper, know 
it to be forged ? Of this there could not be 
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doubt, for a great number of persona 
would prove having received forged papers 
from him to a large amount. lUit it was 
extraordinary that this is m)t llie only copy 
of the same kind ; another of the same 
number and date was in circiilatiun ; a 
copy was given by the prisoner at an early 
date to Major ramphell, w hiist the origi. 
nal was deposited by the prisoner with an 
ollicer of this court; so he must, from these 
facts, have been aware lh.it at the lime he 
deposited this pajier it was aforgeiy. He 
(the Advocate-general) would produce a 
paper aljiliabetically inniked, the tiuniher 
.'JSrt of ‘J-lPo of 182.) 2(> (C., the paper 
said to he genuine), and also show two 
other numbers of the same paper (A. and 
1)., said to be lingeries). A part only of 
the names of the witnesses were placed 
upon the indictmeiil by him (the Advo- 
cate-general), the rest liy the grand jury. 
IJc rlid not know' why they were ex.imi- 
iioil, but, assuredly, lie would find no 
fault witli the act of an institution lie so 
highly respeeled. 

Mr. K. Macnaghten examined. He 
could not distinguish the paper (No. 588) 
he iield fioin a paper he had seen of the 
same iiumher and maik. 8:tw Dissen 
Chunder Milter (who was in the service of 
prisoner and Dwaikanalh Mitter) on the 
2:1(1 .fiiiie 182!), when he came vvithHw’ar- 
kanath to witness’s olliec to renew' a Ixind 
then due. 'J'he witness had advanced be- 
fore ^0,000 rupees, and he (llissen Chun- 
der) wished to make it 50,000. He gave 
witness paper No. 588, which witness de- 
livered to JVIr. Oxliorough at the treasury, 
about three or four mouths ago, when he 
heard of the foigcrics. He kept it till 
then. He always paid the money to 
Hwarkanath Mitter. 

Parbutty Churn Chattcrjcc, Mr. Miic- 
naghten’s sircar, was present when tlie 
prisoiur was brought by Hissen Chunder 
and Dwarkanatli (who is the prisoner's 
son-in-law') to his master’s office. Witness 
Siiw hSissen Chunder sign the paper, below 
Zlajkissore'fi signature, which witness 
knows. 

Mr. U. O'Dowda received from the 
alloriiey of the prisoner, June 28d, us 
officer of the court, a Company’s promis- 
sory note. No. 588, w'hich remained in 
witness’s possession till he heard of the 
forgeries, when he sent it to the treasury. 

jVIajor Campbell received tlic paper D. 
in August or September 1828. 

Guoroo i’eri^aud Boss recognized the 
prisoner’s hand-writing on paper A., and 
on the back of paper C. and D., in se. 
veral places. When witness first knew tlic 
prisoner, about twelve years back, lie 
liougbt and sold carriages and horses. He 
subsequently became a inercliant. Within 
the lost two years be bad the India Bank, 
in company with Raja Buddinatli Roy. 
Dwarkanatli Milter carried on the busi- 


ness. Bissen Chunder Milter was pri- 
soner’s servant . 'I'lie w itness then deposed 
to the number of times the pii^oncr’s sig- 
nature was a (lived to a vniiL'ty of papers. , 

Mr. N. Hudson, the juisoner’s attor- 
ncy, gave Mr. O’Dowd.i a Company’s 
paper, which he had received from l)w’ar- 
kaii.illi JMitter, to he deposited in a cause 
in wliiili prisoner w.is defendant. Witness 
cannot s.iy whelher the p.iper C., No. 588, 
was tli.it paper. 

Mr. George H. Hiitlmaim, pi inter in 
the goveinment piintlng oilice, and who 
printed part of the government paper, 
should proiioiinee that pajier C. was not 
printed at the Govermnent Cia/ette press. 
Papers A. ami B. weie most ileeidedly not 
printed by witness. 'I’liere is a deiided 
dilferenee between C., and A. and ll. Of 
all the papers shown to wiliuss (about 
thirty in number) only oivc, maiked Y., 
was printed at the fJovernment (.Ja/.elle 
press. No other oflicc ]niiUed govein- 
meiit jiaper. The paiiers not printed by 
witness are executed in a veiy iinworkinaii- 
like manner. 

Mr. W. H. Abbott, assistant to Macin- 
tosh and Co., proved that the signature of 
the firm to jiajier .A. was not genuine: it 
seemed to he an imitation of iVlr. Roberts’s 
liaiid-wiiting. Mr. Robeils was not a 
partner in June last. Tiic signature in 
paper 1). is not genuine. That in paper 
C., he should say, is genuine. 

Mr. Wm. Oxliorough, assi>^tanl in the 
accountant-generars oilice, pioduced sonic 
papers from the treasury, which had come 
back for renewal. (They were proved by 
Mr. Huttmann to have been printed by 
him, and by Gooroo I’ersaud Boss to have 
tile prisoner’s signature.) Tiie witness 
(Oxboroijgli), in reply to a question from 
the court, detailed at some length the 
mode of granting Company’s promissory 
notes in his office. He w'us also croso- 
examined at length for the prisoner. 

Mr. W. H. Oakes, deputy accountant- 
general, stated the forms on a]ipIieation 
Ibr Company’s paper. A renewed note is 
never given till the old one is delivered uji. 
The signatures on papers A. and C. were 
like witness’s, as well as that on D. ; the 
latter he could not have signed, consider- 
ing the checks of oflicc. Witness would 
have passed his own signature on the 
papers, and those of Mr. Morlcy, Mr. 
Mackenzie, Mr. IVinscp, and Mr. Mo- 
lony. His only reason for saying either 
of the signatures not to be his, is from 
other circumstances than the hand-writing. 

Mr. R. Udny, head covenanted-assis- 
tant at the treasury, deposed that papers A., 
C., and D., had all the appearance of hav- 
ing the witness’s signature: witness be- 
lieves be signed only one. Tic always 
compares the note with the register. There 
have been occasions when a native has 
slated that witness signed the register and 
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not tlie note. Witness may have made 
mistakes. Ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour may have elapsed between the native 
takinjf away the register and note, and 
bringing l>ack the latter for signature. 
Witness does not believe it possible that 
three papers of the same number could 
have been procured from him the same 
day. 

Here the court adjourned. 

December 30. 

Mr. C. T. Glass, sub-aecnuntant-gene- 
ral, was called to prove that a paper can- 
celled on occasion of a renewal bore his 
signature. He w’ns cross-examined at very 
considerable length v^ith reference to the 
forms of the office and the signatures on 
the papers. In reply to the judge, he said 
tliat, in granting new notes, they had no 
other check as to the validity of the old 
than Mr. Oxborough’s register and the 
certificate. Witness was an assignee of 
the prisoner under the insolvency : he was 
also trustee of Prankisson Holldar. 

Mr. J. A. Dorin, deputy accountant 
and deputy civil auditor, also deposed <*is 
to the i'urins of granting notes, lie held 
it to be quite impossible for a person to 
get a note without going through the usual 
forms. 

Mr. E. Molony, deputy-secretary to 
Government. When in the territorial de- 
partment, it was witness’s duty to sign 
Company’s paper. The signatures on 
papers A., C., and D. are so like wit- 
ness’s, that he should have passed them if 
they bad come singly and without suspi- 
cion. From their being all of the same 
description, witness thinks it exceedingly 
unlikely that lie should have signed the 
whole of them. 

Cross-examined. Witness has signed 
fifty, and even as many as 20() papers a 
day. They were generally brought once 
a day, by the duftory, who received them 
from a peon. Except in particular eases, 
there was no memorandum sent with them ; 
witness gave no receipt for them, nor re- 
turned a list of them. Witness had no 
other check than the names on the paper. 
He took note of nothing else. W'itncss 
wrote his signature rapidly ; the signature 
would vary according to the number of 
them. He began to sign at the top of the 
heap, and they were withdrawn by a man 
as soon as signed ; another paper would be 
placed on the top of the former one before 
the ink was dry. 

Major Kennedy produced a paper, 91.37 
for 40,000 rupees, which he received on 
the 15th April last, from Ram Ram Bon- 
nerjee, a person whom witness employed 
to negociate a loan for a friend. 

Mr. W. T. Bceby, of the firm of Boyd 
and Co., proved that his signature on some 
of the papers was forged. Prisoner, with 
Dwarkanath Mitter, five or six years ago, 
applied to witness’s house for employment 


[June, 

in printing bills of lading and other jobs. 
His printing was so bad that witness did 
not employ liim. 

Mr. E. Macnaghten recalled. He lent 
the money to the prisoner and Dwarka. 
natb conjointly. 

Mr. H. T. Prinsep, one of the secre- 
taries of Government. When in the finan. 
cial department, used to sign Company’s 
papers. The witness then examined a va- 
riety of papers; the signatures on some 
were not the witness’s; otliers were doubt- 
ful ; in one or two cases there was nothing 
to lead him to say they were forged. 

Cross-examined. “ I was acting secre- 
tary during the whole of the lime of the 
new loan. In consequence of complaints, 
I had a piece of paper on which the hour 
wos written in pencil in which the papers 
left the treasury. The duftory brought 
them to me in his hand. I east my eye 
over them, looked at the number and 
amount. I cannot recollect having ever 
signed a note which had not been signed 
by the treasury officers. I may have done 
so. They were generally sent to me in 
the evening. I signed whenever they 
came. I did not give or require any re- 
ceipt for the number of papers. The duf- 
tory kept the key of the box ; I was one 
morning angry because it was open. I 
remember sending a paper back to the 
AccountanUgencrars Office because the 
name of a person was spelt wrong.” 

Mr. Holt Mackenzie, secretary to Go- 
vernment, stated that the signature on 
some of the papers, purporting to be his, 
so closely resembled it, that he could not 
say it was not his. The paper, however^ 
was not the Company’s : he believed it to 
be forged. 

Cross-examined. I have been secre- 
tary in the financial department since 1817. 
I have signed a great deal of Company’s 
paper. It generally came to me in a box 
from the Accuuntant-general’s oflicc, and 
by the duftory brought to me. No memo- 
randum or receipt is sent with it. I used 
to sign them two ways ; at one time the 
uppermost paper first, at another the lower- 
most paper. I have signed several hun. 
dreds at a time. My only warrant for 
signing was the signature of the proper 
officers. They have remained two, three, 
or more days for signature. There is not 
one of the papers produced to which I 
could positively swear as not being my 
signature. I think I have seen Company’s 
paper, about which I bad no suspicion, 
printed very carelessly. Twenty thousand 
copies have been printed since the loan was 
opened. There is nothing in the appear- 
ance of the papers which would have in- 
duced me not to sign them. ” 

Mr. W. Bolston, of the Accountant- 
general’s Office, proved that interest could 
not have been paid on A., C., and D., 
without detection. On the 1st April 1828,^ 
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seven quarters' interest was paid on No. 
588, 2495, 1825-28. 

Major Campbell recalled. Witness re* 
ceived a paper marked Z. No. 1 3, on the 
IGtli February 1829, from Dwnrkanatli 
Mitter, who was employed by llajkissore 

sir;....,.. A <• i . ... i i i 

granted to llajkissore. Saw the prisoner 
at llajah Huddinath Roy's house, about ten 
months ago. Delivered this paper to the 
treasury in September last; also Z., No. 
21, on the back of which is witness's sig- 
nature. Received it on account of tlic 
Earl of Carnwath. Witness spoke to other 
pajiersas being received from Dwarkanath 
Mitter on account of a loan transaction 
between prisoner and Lord Carnwath. The 
hand-writing of the bonds was Dwarka^ 
natli Mitter's ; the signatures arc the pri- 
soner's. Witness never saw him write. 

The prisoner's signature was proved by 
otlier witnesses. 

JMr. J. W. Ilogg received one of the 
papers as a deposit for a loan to llajkissore 
DiJtt, transacted with Dwarkanath Mitter. 

Mr. W. Holston proved that interest 
could not have been paid on some of the 
said papers purporting to be interest-paid. 

Mr. W. Prinsep, of the firm of Palmer 
and Co , proved that the signature of their 
firm on one of the papers was a forgery. 

Mr. Justice liyan hero asked the Advo- 
cate-general if it was his intention to exa- 
mine Bissen Chunder Mitter and Dwar- 
kaiiath Mitter? 

The Advocate- ^cner<d said, he did not 
intend calling them at all in the case then 
before the court, as he knew notliing of 
their evidence ; he did not put their names 
on the back of the indictment, though 
they now appeared upon it ; so he did not 
feel himself called upon to examine them. 

Sir E. hyan said, that as the names of 
these persons were on the indictment, lie 
should feci it his duty to put them into 
the box and subject them to a cross-exa- 
mination. 

The court adjourned till next day. 

December 31. 

Mr. Chas. Morley, accountant-general, 
detailed the process of granting notes and 
paying interest, as stated by former wit- 
nesses. lie was cross-examined at some 
length. The blank forms of the paper 
were kept by Mr. Oxborough. Witness 
did not know if any of the paper was 
sold. 

Mr. Thos. Bracken proved that the sig- 
nature of Alexander and Co. to some of 
tlie papers was forged. 

Mr. C. K. Robison, the magistrate, and 
Serjeant-major McCann deposed that the 
deposition of the prisoner (which follows) 
was voluntary, and not extorted by threats 
or promises. Mr. Robison added : The 
greater part of Rajkissore*s declaration is 
voluntary, and the remainder was from 
my putting the papers before him, and 


asking wlmt I should say regarding them. 
It was one general question 1 made re. 
specting the history of the papers. The 
examination was taken in the form of 
question and answer. The interpreter w’as 

present the whole time of the examiiia- 

. *1 

The clerk of the crown read the depo- 
sition of llajkissore Dutt, taken on the 
.30th July 1829. “ Being cautioned, says, 
1 look at ton papers, marked fiom A. to 
K., p^omis^ory notes of Government to 
Buddinaih Roy. They all boar my signa- 
turcs, and were deposited by me to va- 
rious individuals. These ten papers arc 
not geniiiiie ; they are all forgeries. I'liey 
were furnished by Isser Chunder Budder. 
The name of Holt Macken/ic was wTittcn 
by Isser Chunder Budder. He also forged 
the signature of Mr. Morley and others. 
I was in the habit of getting a genuine 
paper, and I brought him as many copies 
as I wished. The writing in the body was 
executed by him. lie did this at his 
bouse. These papers are all copies of ge- 
nuine papers w'hich belong to Buddinatli 
Hoy ; the originals belonged to me, and I 
renewed them in the name of Buddinatli 
Roy because he became a partner ; 1 nieau 
a patron to the Bank of India. The re- 
ceipts arc all fictitious, and arc copies of 
wlmt arc written in the genuine paper. The 
signature of Buddinatli Iloy was written by 
Isser Cliunder Budder. 1 did not see him. 
After getting these papers I used them as 
deposits. All these ten papers have been 
so used by me. Isser Chunder Budder 
shared w ith nic in the profits. No one else 
did. ]\Iy son-in-law did not. He was 
manager of iny hiisiness in tlie bank, and 
shipping business, for 100 rupees per 
month. It was chiefly through him that I 
carried on business. Besides these papers 
now liefore me, there are seven lacs else- 
where. These arc all in different persons' 
hands. 'Die genuine papers are also de- 
posited. 1 pailicularly look at three papers 
with the signatures of Mackintosh and Co. 
The genuine paper is pledged. Buddinatli 
Roy signed the genuine paper, and Isser 
Chunder copied the others. I redeemed 
the others, and also the genuine note be- 
fore interest was due, so as to draw it my- 
self. The certificates are not forgeries. 1 
found that the first two or three papers that 
went there escaped detection. I look 
at thirty other papers, from L. to Z., 
and B. Q,. ; they are not genuine 
notes ; they are copies of different notes 
which 1 have bad. I do not know 
where the genuine papers arc now. I 
uttered the whole of these as loans ; they 
amount to 4,94,600 rupees. The same 
Isser Chunder Budder issued all these for- 
geries. The first endorsements are all for- 
geries, the subsequent are all genuine. 
Isser Chunder Budder executed the signa- 
ture of Mackintosh and Co.*'— Further exa- 
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mination taken on the f30tli July ; « Be- 
sides lliesu twoaiid thirty papers mentioned, 
there are from five to ten papers more, all 
for/jferics, in the hainls of dilFercnt indivi- 
iliials. 1 do not think tijure arc more than 
fifty altopetlicr.” — Further examination on 
the rj I St July . “ I have had dealings with 
Biiddinaih Roy, hut not for the i)ank. I 
received money from him ; I now owe 
him one or one and a half lacs of rupees. 
He holds two or three bonds from me. 
He holds bonds and a mortgage of a pro- 
perty, and a list of property, to the extent 
of tw'o or three lacs of rupees, vhicli is 
not signed. Five or six days ago I gave 
him rupees; it was paid to induce 

liim to renew a bond. I have given him no 
more for the ]>aper now mentioned. I do 
not know whether the paper was good. I 
am quite certain I gave him no more. 
Further, I look at fnirtcen others for 
large amounts, and marked C. K. I have 
seen them before to-day, and saw them 
when 1 gave them to Riiddinatli Roy, 
with a bond, the amount of which I for- 
get. 1 do not remember their amount ; 
they are more than one and less than two 
lacs, 'riiere arc four of (liem good and 
ten had. I look at one in.nked C. K. R. 
]‘J; 1 think it is a good one, for l,OCX) 
rupees; all the rest appear to he forgeries, 
r think that the forgeries shown to me aic 
all ] got made.”— Further examinalion on 
tlie .‘list July ; ** I was not apprcliended 
by any one. I left Calcutta and went to a 
garden-house, wliero 1 remained till Wed- 
nesday about eleven o’clock. I went to 
Tarachand Chaltcrjee’s lioiiso. I went 
there of my own accord. 1 told him 1 do 
not wish to be apprehended, but would 
give myself up. 1 told him to give infor- 
mation ; 1 had heard a reward had been 
olTered. Tarachand went about four or 
six o'clock, and Mr. Birch and Serjeant 
McCann came. On iny going with them 1 
wai taken to the police, and immediately 
to Mr. Robison's. Buddinath Roy used 
to sign the India Bank notes. 1 deposited 
Company's paper ; they were not executed 
in his name. 1 afterwards gut them back ; 
some of them were my own property, and 
Buddinath Roy signed the genuine paper. 
Some others were in his iiiiinc, which lie 
lent and sold to me in carrying on the busi- 
ness. 1 do not know how much 1 received. 
The bond I granted three or four months 
previous for olil debt. I do not remember 
who prepared them. When I granted them 
I gave him Company's paper. The trans- 
action is not in my books. I have got a 
memorandum. The money I received in 
paper. I bought ships and landed property. 
I do not remember my debtors' names. 
All my vouchers are in my office.'* — Fur- 
ther examination : ** I wish to hear iny 
former examinations. ' I have heard them. 
1 look at a Government promissory note, 
Ku. 3699 for 20,000 rupees, dated 26th 


January 1827, renewed 2Gth July 1828, 
ill favour of Buddinath Roy. C. K. R. I 
have no recollection of before. I decline 
answering any further questions : further, 
what 1 stated before was not true : it was 
from fear.” 

Bissen Chunder Milter was here called 
by the court, and the Advocate-general 
declining to examine him, his lordship 
told the witness, that if he told the whole 
truth he might nut he indicted ; but if he 
did not ; he certainly should. 

Examined by the Judge : “ I was tho 
servant of R.ijkissore Dutt from I'ous 
1233 to the present lime. 1 was employed 
in his house, in his office, and also in the 
sale and purchase of Company’s jiaper. In 
the latter business, from fbur months after 
entering his service. Rajkissore wrote (he 
day.huok, anil then wc (ten or fifteen other 
servants) wrote it oif. All the entries for 
Company's paper were made by me ; when 
nut in the way, others did so. I wrote 
tliein by the direction of Rajkissore. 
(Looking at a hook inaiked A.) it is in 
Jl.ijkissoie’s hand-W) iting. I see the entry 
of a note .'>88 for 1 (), 0 CK ) rupees; it is in 
Rajkissore Dult’s liund-v\iiting. From this 
book I made no cojiy. The papers that 
were purchased 1 enleicd. No. .'588 is the 
number of an original note for 10,(X)0 
rupees, Theie were five copies of this 
number. ( I'he witness rend the entries 
when and liow they were dispO'^ed of). 
Papers marked A., C., and 1). I have seen 
at il.ijkissore Dntt’s. I know 1 have soon 
them, because all hear my iiand-writing. 
I cannot say when 1 first saw A. 'i'hc 
words * John Trotter, Esrp* arc Dwnrka- 
nath's writing. The words ‘ Messrs. 
Mackintosh and Co.’ I do not know who 
wrote. 1 cannot read English. Dwar. 
kanaih used to write upon these papers. 
I did not sec A. written on. I only speak 
generally. I see Rajkissorc’s signature 
Qii the hack three times. 1 know' nothing 
of the art of printing. There was a press 
in Rada ha^ar, in w hich thc»c papers were 
printed ; it was in Rajkissore Diitl’s 
office. I have seen papers, similar to the 
one marked A., printed there. 1 do not 
know wlierc it was printed. 1 know Mr. 
E. Macnaghten. On paper B. 1 see my 
signature. I do not know the contents of 
it. 1 know' it is a bond. Rajkissore bor- 
rowed 60,000 rupees from Mr. E. Mac- 
nagliten on IDtli INlarcli. I know this, as 
I negociated the loan. There had been 
previous transactions. On the 23d June 
1829, tlierc was a transaction, on which 
occasion 1 gave a bond for 50,000 rupees, 
and a deposit of Company's paper, 10,000 
rupees in notes, in payment of ^e bond 
of 1 9tli March. 1 have seen ten, twenty, 
or thirty papers come fresh from the press 
in one day, for the purpose of being 
forged. When printed, they were delivered 
to Rajkissore Dutt, who, on receiving 
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them, put them Into liis box, and took the 
same home with him. After that, either 
Dwarkanath or Graliain iillccl them up. 
Dwarkanath U'.cd to do so botli at the 
office and at RaJki&sore*s house; Graliam 
only at the office. I have seen him write 
the written part in the body of the note. 
Hiedurwans used to be on the premises. 
There was no paitieular time for doing it. 
T have seen endorsements put on some- 
times. Graham and Dwarkanath were the 
persons, ll.ijkissorc was hometimes pre- 
bcnt, ai other times not. 1 do not mean 
to confine myself to speak of copying sig- 
natures for interest, hut for every thing. 
The signatures used to be received pre- 
viously to the fllling up on the face of the 
notes. When the body of the note was 
filled up, I have seen the place for signa- 
ture vacant in some pafu rs. I do not re. 
collect seeing the signatures made. Dwar- 
k.inath put tlie acting-secretary’s signature, 
the accountnnt-gcneiar<, and head cove- 
nanted assistant’s. Uajkissorc Dutt was 
present; and on some occasions, whenne 
went in suddenly, we were present. Some- 
times this was done with a gla?s, with a 
light placed under it ; but after he got the 
command of his hand, without the aid of 
the glass. I have seen him use the glass 
for indorsements as well as signatures. 
These papers were deposited for money. I 
cannot say what papers 1 have taken to 
Mr. Oxborough for cxamiiialion. Bysack 
and Mooklice uere the two |)rintcrs at 
Uajkissorc Dutt’s office. The India bank 
notes and checks were also printed there. 
There were three presses altogether. The 
three sorts of paper were not printed at the 
same time. These papers were printed in 
an iron press, the hank notes in another 
iron press, the checks sometimes in a 
wooden press, and sometimes in an iron 
press. The three presses were in two 
rooms ; the press for the Company’s paper 
was in the one wheic the notes were print- 
ed. The checks were printed in llic same 
room. 

Cross-examined : I absconded from Cal- 
cutta for some time. Kaminobun Dntthad 
spoken to Mr. Hogg, and lie came to me, 
and I consented to give myself up. My 
friend presented a petition to Mr. (’alder, 
and he said to me, if I give myself up, 
and told nil I knew, it would be good for 
me. III con secj lie lice of this oHer I gave 
myself up, expecting that I would not be 
prosecuted. T told the truth before the ni:i- 
gistratc. I m as four or five times examined, 
and the statement I gave them is the same 
as I have given now, with one or two ex- 
ceptions. I have spoken to Dwarkanath 
writing the signatures. 1 know Gour Mo. 
bun. I stated he used to receive some of 
the blank papers and get them filled up; 
and 1 said to-day that Gour Moliiin is a 
writer in Mr. Oxborough’s office. 1 can- 
not Bay where he is now. Gour Moliun 


used to take papers away, and after keep- 
ing them ten or fifteen days, he used to 
return them. I have seen him both take 
papers and bring them back. 1 have seen 
him take twenty or forty several times ; so 
many that 1 cannot eniinierate tbem. lie 
iisoil to do so previous to the last two 
years, but not in the habit of doing so fre- 
quently dining that time. He may have 
taken paper during the last two years five 
or six times; four or five papeis on each 
occasion. I cannot state with precision 
the last time this was done. I have been 
ill the whole seciet, and employed four 
years with him. He did not admit me 
into his confidence. The first transaction 
in Company’s paper in which he empIo>ctl 
iTic was with T. D’ Souza. I kept ac- 
counts. T then saw the paper ]irinting. 1 
did not know ut the time what they were. 
They told me it was for Boyd, Beoliy, and 
tJo., and Bagshaw and Co. It was two or 
three months after I entered the service 
that I was trusted with the secret of making 
Company’s paper. It was two or three 
months after that i began to utter the fa- 
biieated paper. I gave a bond to Mr. 
D’Soii/.a for 20,000 rupees. I have brought 
money from ten or twelve places; l>ut 
when I found out what was going on, I 
told Uajkissorc that I was a poor man, 
and he told me not to give bonds except 
for those which had been examined. J got 
iiotliing for this. I vi’as not afraid, as Mr. 
OxhoroLigh’s name was on it. I have 
signed the document on which the piesent 
indictment is brought. 1 gave a bond. 
Uajkissorc was nottliere. Dwaik.inntli and 
I only went. I indorsed the (’onqiany’s 
paper. Mr. Macnaglilen had had the Com- 
pany’s paper along time. 1 indorsed some 
papers which were then delivered. On 
paper A. my signature is four times wiit- 
tcn. It was first deposited by me. A 
note of this description, with iny indoise- 
ment, was lodged with Air D'8oii/a. 
The papers whicli had been issued in 
I cannot say were received from (ioiir Mo- 
liuii; they were not in my possession. I 
was employed by Uajkissorc at an indigo 
factory, and remained about three moiitJis 
in that employment. I got eiglit rupees 
per month from Uajkissoic in Cnlcutln, 
and Dwaiknnatli told me he should ma- 
nage to get me twenty or twenty-five 
rupees per month in dustooric, and if that 
did not answer, to let him know'. I de- 
rived some profits in a chuiiain trade. I 
received no dustoorie for issuing jiapcr. 

I have got about sixty or seventy rupees a 
month for transacting other hiisiiicss. I 
ran no risk in signing bonds, as Com- 
pany’s paper was deposited. I believed 
all the papers deposited to be genuine. 
Dwarkanath and I went to Mr. Alacnagh- 
ten’s by Uajkissore’s order and Dwarkn- 
iiath’s desire. 

Dwarkanath Mittcr was culled by the 
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court, who slatfd iliat the Advocate-gene- 
ral liad told liim in writing he should not 
be colled on to give evidence. The Advo<r 
cate gcMieral said he had done so. His 
lordship stated that no one but a judge of 
the court could so exempt him, and that 
his having heeii tohl by the Advocate- 
geiu‘r<i] that he would not he called on, 
would in no way unfit him to give evi- 
dence. Dwarkanath Mitter said, “ 1 am 
ready to obey what orders are given me.** 
Ilis lordship, after a short pause, said the 
witness might leave the box. 

Several other witnesses were called, but 
they did not answer to their iianics. 

The prisoner said, in his defence, “ I 
am an ignorant and illiterate man, and do 
not know what to say for myself. 1 leave 
my cfisG in the hands of my counsel.** 

Mr. Miiichin called the attention of the 
court to several cases, which he considered 
applicable to tlic present. 

Mr. Justice liyau addressed the jury 
nearly to the following eflect: **Gcntleinen, 
you have, in the first place, to consider 
whether the instrument is forged ; if you 
do think it is forged, it is then a (piestion 
for you to delcrininc whether the prisoner 
is the forger ; and if you even do not think 
that he is (lie forger, it is still for you to 
say whcthci the prisoner is the uttercr of 
(he paper knowing it to he a forgery. If 
you arc persuaded that tlie signatures arc 
genuine, hut printed on paper not ordi- 
narily made use of at the treasury, then 
that will be a foigery. You have been 
made acquainted in evidence with the ordi- 
nary process in preparing the promissory 
notes of Government j and it is for you, 
taking all the circumstances into conside- 
ration, to judge whether and how far it is 
likely the signature of the Government 
officers could have been surreptitiously ob- 
tained. Gentlemen, you have heard the 
deposition of the prisoner himself (which 
1 have considered admissible in evidence), 
and if fi 0111 it you arc able to satisfy your- 
selves in any measure of the forgery, you are 
of course at liberty to make use of it. You 
have also the evidence of Dissen Cliunder 
Mitter, who certainly comes before you not 
in the most creditable character ; hut it is 
for you to determine whether, taking the 
deposition of the prisoner himself along 
with it, there is anything which satisfies 
you of the identity of the forger. 1 sMl 
not trouble you by going at length into 
all the evidence of a circumstantial nature 
that has been brought before you, hut shall 
merely take notice of so much of it as I 
think necessary for the ends of justice in 
the present case.*’ His lordship, after hav. 
ing read his notes to the jury of the evi- 
dence he considered requisite, said, ** Gen- 
tlemen, it is for you to say, after taking 
all the facts which you have he<ird spoken 
to into consideration (and I feel assuied 
you will exert yourselves to the utmost in 
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considering them), whether the prisoner at 
the bar is guilty or not.** His lordship*s 
address lasted two hours, which were oc- 
cupied to a considerable extent in reading 
bis notes taken on the trial. 

The jury, after being closeted twenty 
minutes, returned with a verdict of “gmV/y 
of uttering the paper, kiiow'ing it to be 
forged.” 

January G, 1830. 

This day the grand jury returned a true 
hill for forgery against llajali Hiiddinntli 
Iloy, and two other hilU for forgery against 
liajkissurc Dutt. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

J'UniJC MEETINO. 

The public meeting of the inhabitants 
of Calcutta referred to, p. ^O, took place 
on the 1.5th December, at the Town Hall ; 
Mr. J. Palmer in the chair. The gentle- 
ineti who moved the resolutions prefaced 
them with some remarks. 

Mr, Jo// n S/nkh said, he did not wish to 
sec any motion brought forward which 
tended to change the existing govei nment ; 
be did not desire to sec it taken out of the 
hands of the East. India Company and 
placed in those of the ministers of the 
crown; but whilst he acknowledged the 
indulgence of that government, whilst he 
admitted that he himself had arrived in the 
this country nearly five and twenty years 
ago wtihoiit a license, and was permitted 
to remain, he thought that no tnemher of 
it would deny that right which is inherent 
in every man, to petition, or object to re- 
presentations being made to Parliament to 
do away with the regulations which at pre- 
sent exist against the admission of Euro, 
peans into this country; to abolish the 
disgraceful anrl odious system of trans- 
mis.sion, save in such cases as those where 
their longer residence in the country 
might endanger the weal of the state. 
That bugbear, colonization,” of which 
they heard and saw so much of late, was 
not worth petitioning for ; for in his opi- 
nion the climate w^ould never allow of its 
being carried to any great extent ; the 
general agricultural employment of Eu- 
ropeans could never be far promoted as a 
system in India. 

Mr. B/acknif in moving “ that the 
commercial intercourse between England 
and India is susceptible of great and inde- 
finite extension, which is prevented by the 
imposition of extra duties on the products 
of India, and by legal obstructions to the 
application of British skill and capital to 
their cultivation ; and that the meeting en- 
tertains a just confidence that the wisdom 
and justice of Parliament will, by tlie re- 
moval of such impediments, give an im- 
mediate impulse to the commercial prospe- 
rity of both countries, and incalculably 
promote the general interest of India,” 
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expressed his wonder that, at this time of 
day, this community should be under the 
necessity of petitioning Parliament for 

the unfettered application of British 
skill, capital, and industry to the commer- 
cial and agricultural resources of India,** 
a necessity only to be explained by the 
anomalous constitution of the Kast-India 
Company. Its political and its commer- 
cial interests were in direct opposition ; 
and the latter being paramount, the free- 
trader bacaine the victim of the collision, 
to the injury of all ])arlies. To no other 
cause it is ])ossible to attribute the restric- 
tions imposed upon Ibc resort and resi- 
dence of Kiiropeans in the country, a 
policy so manifestly absurd, and oppO:»ed 
to every liberal and enlightened principle 
of (jovcnuneiit. 

Mr. JJ/Hoiifl moved, that “ it was an 
obstruction to the industry of individuals, 
prejudicial to good government and to im- 
provement, and even attcmled with posi- 
tive mercantile loss to the ITon. Company, 
that it siioLild continue * to employ a con- 
siderable portion of its territorial revenue* 
in the production and manufacture of the 
dilfercnt articles composing the internal 
trade of the country, where it also exer- 
cises the powers of goveriiincnt. Tlial tfie 
recognized evils of such a union of incom- 
])atible functions appear not siisccptihle of 
remedy by any arrangement short of the 
entire abolition of that branch of the Com- 
pany’s commercial transactions in India.*' 

Mr. a. A, Vrinsop moved, that “ the 
throwing open of the China trade mono- 
poly to all subjects of Great Britain, 
wheresoever resident, is not less de."irablc 
for India than for Kngland, inasinucli as 
it will assist in removing one of the greatest 
obstructions to our commercial intercourse 
with the inotlier-country — the diniciilty of 
procuring adequate returns for goods im- 
ported — and will promote the general ex- 
tension of commercial intercourse in the 
Kast.*’ lie contended that a free traffic 
with China w'as necessary, and that the 
only two arguments he had heard against 
it, derived from the easy collection of the 
revenue under the present system, and the 
peculiar character of the Cliinesc, were 
groundless. 

Dn'orkanath Tagore, in moving a reso- 
lution for abolishing the restrictions on 
the residence of Europeans in India, said, 
« With reference to the subject more im- 
mediately before the meeting, I beg to 
state, that I have several zemindaries in 
various districts, and that I have found 
the cultivation of indigo and residence of 
Europeans have considerably benefitted 
the country and the community at large ; 
the zemindars becoming wealthy and pros- 
perous, the ryots materially improved in 
their condition, and possessing many more 
comforts than the generality of niy coun- 
trymen where indigo cultivation and manu- 
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facturc is not carried on, the value of land 
in the vicinity to be considerably enhanced, 
and cultiviition rapidly progressing. I do 
not make these statements merely from 
hearsay, hut from personal observation and 
experience, us I liavc visited the places 
referred to repeatedly, and in consc(|uence 
am well acquainted with the character and 
manners of tlic indigo planteis. There may 
be u few exceptions as regard the general 
conduct of indigo planters ; but they arc 
extremely limited, and arc, comparatively 
s))eaking, of the most trilling importance. 
I may be permitted to mention an instance 
in support of this statement: Some years 
ago, w'liL'U indigo w'as not so generally 
manufactured, one of my estates, where 
there was no cultivation of indigo, did 
not yield a sufficient income to pay the 
government assessment ; but uitliin a few 
years, by tlic iiitrodiiction of indigo, there 
is now’ not a biggali on the estate iintilled, 
and it gives me a handsome piolit ; several 
of my relations and friends, whose allairs I 
am well acquainted with, iiave in like man- 
ner improved their property, iiml are re- 
ceiving a largo income from their estates. 
If such beneficial efiects as these I have 
enumerated have accrued from the bo- 
stowing of lOuropean skill on one article 
of production alone, what further ad- 
vantages may not be anticipated from 
the unrestricted application of British 
skill, capital, and industiy to the very 
many articles wliicli this country is ca. 
pable of producing, to as great an extent, 
and of as excellent a qiicdily as any 
other in the world, and which of course 
cannot be expected to be produced without 
the free recourse of J'airopeans ?’* 

llammo/nin Hoi/ suppoited the resolu- 
tion, and said, “ from personal experience, 
1 am impressed with the conviction that 
the greater our intercourse w’ith European 
gentlemen, the greater will lie our im- 
provement ill literary, social, and political 
aflUirs; a fact which can be easily proved 
by comparing the condition of those of 
my countrymen who have enjoyed this ad- 
vantage with that of those who unfortu- 
nately have not had that opportunity ; and 
a fact which 1 could, to the best of my 
belief, declare on bolcmn oath before any 
assembly. As to the indigo planters, 1 
beg to observe that I have travelled 
through several districts in Bengal and 
Behar, and I found the natives residing 
in the neighbourhood of indigo plantations 
evidently better clothed and better con- 
ditioned than those who lived at a distance 
from such stations. There may he some 
partial injury done by the indigo planters ; 
but, on the whole, they have performed 
more good to the generality of llie natives 
of this country than any other class of 
Europeans, whether in or out of tlie 
service.** 

Colonel Younfft moving a resolution, 

(K) 
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expressive* of gratitiulc to the present local 
government of Bengal for its mildness 
and toler.ition towards the European part 
of tlie community, and in particular for 
the extension of the regulation of 182*1, 
permitting Europeans to hold lands, de- 
livered a long declamatory speech, in 
which occurs the following passage : — 

** Wiiat was our surprise and alarm, in 
the veiy midst of this pleasing state of 
security, arising out of the known libeia- 
lity of our own government, and the 
supposed echo of that sentiment among 
statesmen at home, when we suddenly 
learnt that authoritative denunciations had 
been received by government disapprov- 
ing, annulling, foi bidding, vituperating 
all that had been done fur Europeans, all 
that yet remained to be dune. If T ab. 
stain from giving vent to the strong lan- 
guage of disgust which rises witliin me 
while speaking of such things, I hope I 
shall be believed that it is not from feel- 
ings of respect for the authors of the mea- 
sure, he they whom they may. But wlieii 
I remind you that in twenty-four hours 
after the purport of the des|)atehes be- 
came generally known, tlie retjuisition for 
this meeting, with more than 100 signa- 
tures of all classes, was in the haiuls of 
the sheriff, 1 leave any man to judge how 
strong and how general was tlie feeling 
among us that uo were in imminent peiii, 
and it was high time we should trust to 
our own exertions for the preservation of 
our own interests in that struggle to keep 
us back, which, from the very circum- 
stance of such a despatch ni riving at such 
a crisis, was evidently impending in Eng- 
land.** 

IMr. Lon^vei'Ult’ Clarle moved the fol- 
lowing resolution: — “ 'fhat this meeting, 
bearing in mind the eircumstances cattend- 
ing the levying of stamp duties, and the 
probable event of tiiat precedent being 
followed up by other taxes fixed upon 
the inhahitants of Calcutta, W'itliout their 
knowledge even of such intention, seeks 
from the wisdom of Parliament some 
reasonable and constitiitional protection 
against the enactment of local regulations, 
wliicli might by possibility render nu- 
gatory all general seeuiities of property or 
person, and against which tliey have no 
means or opportunity afforded them of 
petitioning or remonstrating here or at 
home. That in some degree such protec- 
tion could be afforded tiiem by extending 
to India the regulations lately made for 
other remote dependencies of the Crown, 
namely, that every enactment requiring 
previous sanction from authority in Eng- 
land should be promulgated by the local 
government a sufhcieiit time before it is 
sent home, to enal)le those wliosc rights 
or property moy be affected by it to send 
in representations through the same chan- 
nel, or to take such steps as they may 


deem necessary for being fully heard, be- 
fore measures are finally adopted which 
may affect their dearest interests.** He 
observed that the people in India had a 
right to demand a previous notice of in- 
tended law's, on principles inseparable 
from every good form of government. 
Tliey had a right to call for it, because 
they had suflercd, and were now suffering, 
from its not having been given to them-^ 
they had a riglit to claim it, because it had 
Ikcii granted, and recently granted, to other 
dependencies of the Crown. By their 
constitution Englishmen had a right to 
assist in making their own laws; and 
though circumstances like those which 
existed in India might compel them to 
forego their privilege, there would he no 
one hardy eiiongli to argue that they 
ought not to have notice of intended 
laws, and an opportunity of remonstrating 
against their enactment. Again he urged 
that the people had a riglit to call for this 
piovioiis notice, because they had siiffeied 
ami were still Miflering from its not having 
been given to them. 

IMr. Dicficns seconded this amendment 
in a long speech. He seemed to think 
that tlie resolution did not go far enough, 
and that the community of India had as 
iiiiieh right to a local assembly or legis- 
lative council as other British settlements, 
lie referred to a rumour that there was 
some such ])roJeet in coiiternplution, and 
that the judges of the King’s and Com- 
pany’s courts were to he introduced into 
the projected council. He trusted such a 
plan would he rejected in a manner to 
prevent its renewal. 

The petition was then agreed to : it is 
given ill p. 40. 

The Chundnka, a Bengali paper, thus 
refers to this meeting : “ We have a few 
words to say on this subject. 'J'lie Eng- 
lish desire to become taluokdars and culti - 
vators: this will be advantageous to them, 
more particularly will the plan be profita- 
ble to the indigo men. They are now' 
obliged to carry on their operations by 
taking izaras from natives; in time to 
come they will become talookdars, and 
acipiiie sovereignty over the poor wretched 
inliabitunts of the country. Be that as it 
may, I want to know what advantage this 
will bring to the natives w'lio have signed 
or may sign the petition?” 

Tlie John Jinll observes : •* It is not 
unworthy of remark, that none of the 
speakers founded any argument for the 
further opening of the trade between 
England and India on the immense in- 
crease in this trade, as regards the amount 
of exports that has taken place since 18B1 ; 
anil among the advantages that may re- 
sult from the meeting, we reckon it not 
the least, that the eyes of the manufacturers 
at home may be opened to the fallacies 
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and misrepresentations of those, wlio hold 
out an immediate spur to the Inn^ruishing 
industry of Ktigland the moment tiiat the 
charter of the Company is nbolislied, and 
would impress on the starving weaver of 
Manchester and Glasgow, that this charter 
alone stands between him and a maikct 
that would take off his goods f.i'.ter tli.in 
he can supply them, at a price to enable 
him to command all the comfoitb which 
he is now denied.” 

The hiiha Gazelle^ adverting to one of 
the resolutions, namely, “ tliat the sub- 
scription for the siippoit of our general 
agency in lOngland as hcietofore, and for 
providing for the necessary expenses of 
our petitions, be continued, and tiiat the 
treasurers do use all diligence in promoting 
the same observes, that it “ would have 
been more consistent with the acknow- 
ledged high ch.iractcr of tlie treasurers 
(Mr. Jolm Palmer and Mr. Young), if, 
when n fresh demand was to be made upon 
the public purse, an account had been 
rendered of past receipts and disburse- 
ments. If the people of Calcutta sub- 
scribe funds for the employment of an 
agent to promote a public object imporlant 
to their interests, they ought to be told by 
those entrusted with the man.igemcnt, ho%v 
the funds have been dispoicd of, in what 
w.iy the agent lias exerted himself, what 
have been the ellects of his iahoiirs, and 
whfit is the prospect of ultimale success.** 
The editor observes, tlml “ no information 
whatever has been givt’ii to the Calcutta 
piililic of the amount wbiLb has been sub- 
scribed or collected, and tlie purposes to 
which it has lieen applied and that 
“some iru'mbers of the cuinmitlcc of iii- 
liahitants h.ave never learned any of INIr. 
Crawfunl’s proceedings except from llie 
newspapers.” He adds : “ if Mr, Craw- 
fiird is the agent of the Calcutta public; 
if he receives instructions from, and coin- 
mumcates advices to, a committee which 
exists by their appoiiitmcnt and is amcna. 
blc to their authority ; if both the com- 
mittee and the agent speak in their name, 
and represent their interests ; and finally, 
if the agent receives from them, through 
the committee, a handsome salary for liis 
services; then w'e do not hesitate to say 
that they should know more than they 
now do of what he is about, and more of 
the management of the committee to which 
tlicy have confided their interests. 

THE GOVEIINOR-GENEIIAL. 

We understand the Governor- General 
will leave the presidency for Benares on or 
about the 18tli inst . — John Jiullt Jan. 8. 

FAILURE OF TALMCU AND CO. 

It is under feelings the most painful 
and distressing that we have to announce 
the failure of the house of Palmer and 


Co. The high character held by this firm 
in the commercial world of India, the ex- 
tensive credit it had obtained, the liberal 
manner in which it lias carried on hiisiness 
for a long period of years, and above all, 
w'c may say, the high estimation and uni- 
versal respect in which the head of the 
house lias been held by every rank of so- 
ciety, all eonsjiire to call forth u peculiar 
degree of regret and sympathy on this un- 
foriiinate occurrence. We understand that 
the greater part of the loss w'ill fall on 
natives, w'ho had monied dealings with 
the house . — .John tint/, ,Jan. 5. 

A meeting of the creditors of Messrs. 
Palmer and Co. took place yesterday, for 
the purpose of considering the propriety 
of petitioning the judges of the Supreme 
Court for the appointiueiU of ceilain per- 
sons to act as assignees on behalf of the 
concern. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe having been called 
to the chair, tlie lion. J. K. Elliott ad- 
dressed tlie meeting in explanation of the 
course he and Sir C. Metcalfe h.ul adopted 
as joint attornies for tlie firm of Cockerell, 
'I’lail, and (’o , of London, who w'ere 
creditors of P.iliiier and Co. to the extent 
of about .C lOtVXX). Mr. Elliott stated 
that his doing so w'as a matter of duty to 
those W'ho had a])))oiiitcd him their nt- 
toriiey, to Palmer and Co., and to tlie 
cicditoi's of that firm: it had likewise be- 
come necessary, in consequence of reports 
which he understood were in circulation, 
that P.ilmer and (^o.’s failure was occa. 
sioiiod by the steps taken by Cockerell and 
Co. to obtain payment of a large sum of 
money due iti tliein in excess to the usual 
credit of .£2(X),(X)0. To eflect this ob- 
ject, it appears Corkercll and Co, had 
sent out to Sir C. Metcalfe and Mr.Eiliott 
a power of attorney and letter of instruc- 
tions, ill consequence of which Mr. El- 
liott had waited on Mr. Palmer to explain 
to him their nature and object. This in- 
terview led to a correspondence, and ho 
stated the substance of some of the letters, 
from which it appeared that Cockerell and 
Co. had been in the habit of making large 
consignments of goods to Palmer and Co.; 
and not being satisfied with the manner in 
wliicli the returns were made, they had 
desired, as a measure of precaution, to 
associate a Mr. Spier with Palmer and 
Co. as a joint agent or consignee. Cock- 
erell and Co. had also desired that Palmer 
and Co. should reduce the amount of their 
exchange account, which had of late years 
greatly exceeded the stipulated amount of 
^200, (XX). One letter from Palmer and 
Co. to Sir C. Metcalfe and IMr. Elliott, 
stated that previously to the receipt of the 
letters informing them of their appoint- 
ment, they (Palmer and Co.) had been 
engaged in large shipments of goods for 
the partial relief of their exchange ac- 
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count, that not Jess than ten lacs would 
have been the amount of the shipments by 
the early ships of tlic season, even had 
they been unacquainted with the measures 
taken by Cockerell and Co. ; that the at- 
torneys must 1)C aware that a house so 
much dependent upon credit in the place 
could not stand against proceedings which 
aifected that credit; that they (Palmer and 
Co.) had no apprehensions arising from 
the confidence and discretionary powers 
given to Sir C. Metcalfe and Mr. Elliott, 
as attorneys, but that the letter written to 
Mr. Spier was calculated to do them harm, 
as well by the disclosing of distrust, as 
by the instructions themselves ; that they 
therefore sent a copy of their letters to 
Mr. Spier on the subject, in which they 
had refused to abide by the conditions 
prescribed; that if the interference of the 
attornies or Mr. Spier's measures should 
in any way endanger the credit of the 
bouse, they would be under the nc'cessiiy 
of resuming those funds and property to 
meet the crisis, which they might other- 
wise send home to their friends in London : 
on this account they could not say to what 
extent they could be made during the sea- 
son. I’almcr and Co. admitted the fair 
jtrcteiisions of Cockerell and Co. to bold 
security for the sum due to them beyond 
and stated that they had it in 
their power to grant it. But .as their letter 
to them contained a menace of dishonour- 
ing the drafts they might have drawn in- 
termediately, should they be heavy (which 
they had been), they could not, injustice 
to their general credilois, make o\er any 
property until they knew the issue, which 
they expected to be sufliciently apprized 
of \\hen their partner, Mr. G. Priiisep’s 
letter to one of Uie partners of Cockerell 
and Co., dated the Uitli May, should have 
been received. The securities that Palmer 
and Co. proposed were indigo factories to 
the extent of ten lacs, and u claim on Mr. 
Brownrigg exceeding five lacs, which they 
were prepared to satisfy the attornies was 
in existence, if they were desirous of in- 
vestigatiiig it, and which claim arose out 
of bad debts to the amounts of about thirty 
lacs created whilst he was in the house. 

Some further correspondence took place, 
in which the attornies relinquished all right 
of interference with the property belong- 
ing to Cockerell and Co., then in Palmer 
and Co.'s godowns, but expressed them, 
selves dissatisfied with the security oflered 
for the amount of their debt in excess to 
£‘200f000, inasmuch as they could not 
recognize, as an available security for 
Cockerell and Co., the sum stated to be 
due to Palmer and Co. by Mr. Brown- 
rigg, now a member of the former house. 
Palmer and Co. also required that the 
attorneys should agree to a restitution of 
such sum as might exceed ^200,000 out 
o( the proposed securities, should any of 


their bills in England be dishonoured ; this 
Mr. Elliott statod was agreed to, as the 
attorneys were only instructed to effect a 
reduction to that sum. 

Thus matters appeared to have stood on 
the 30th ult. On the 2d inst. Sir C. Met- 
calfe and Mr. Elliott received notes re- 
questing their attendance at a meeting of 
the friends of Palmer and Co. to be held 
the next morning at their office. At this 
meeting they attended, and Mr. Elliott 
declared that ncitlicr Sir. C. Metcalfe nor 
himself had previously any idea of the 
proximity of the distressing event which 
occurred the next morning, nor wore 
they aw'aro of the nature or object of the 
meeting. Mr. Prinsep presented to the 
gentlemen present at that meeting a state- 
ment, by which it appeared that it would 
require immediate assistance to tlie extent 
of twenty-six lacs of rupees to enable the 
house to proceed. This smii, it was stated, 
the different houses would be dis))osed to 
advance rather than Palmer and Co. 
should bo ruined, provided Sir C. Met- 
calfe and Mr. Elliott, as attornies for 
Cockerell and Co., would not press tlieir 
claims in preference to the other creditors. 
Mr. Elliott stated that before Sir C. Alet- 
calfc and himself could consent to do so, 
they retjuired an assurance that the houses 
would do what was proposed. lie was 
induced to make this stipulation because 
be had heaid some of the gentlemen pre- 
sent express doubts on the subject. Sir 
C. Metcalfe and liimself were in conse- 
quence requested to retire ; and after two 
hours, on rc-cnicring the room, they were 
informed that the meeting was not dis- 
posed to make the neces'x'iry adivanees, in 
consequence of its appearing that some of 
the bills drawn by I’almer and Co. on 
Cockerel] and Co. might have been pro- 
tested in England, and thus Palmer and 
Co. becoming insolvents from that time, 
any securities they might grant to those 
who now made them advances would be 
inviilidaled, and the ruin, which it was 
their object to avert, would nevertheless 
overtake them. 

Mr. Elliott concluded by observing that 
Sir C. Metcalfe and himself had endea- 
voured to do their duty to Cockerell and 
Co. in the least distressing and injurious 
manner to Palmer and Co., and he ap- 
pealed to the mercantile gentlemen pre- 
sent at that meeting whether liis state- 
ments were or were not correct. 

Mr. Smith spoke in confirmation of the 
correctness of what had fallen from Mr. 
Elliott, and declared it as his opinion that 
nothing could have been more fair and 
considerate than the conduct of Sir C. 
Metcalfe and Mr. Elliott. He thought 
that even if those gentlemen bad not in 
any way interfered, the failure of Palmer 
and Co., from the pressure of other causes, 
could not have been long delayed ; this 
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he believed to be the reason ivhy the gen- 
tlemen present at the meeting had declined 
making the required advances. 

Mr. Bracken stated his entire concur- 
rence in Mr. Smith’s report of the fair 
and considerate conduct adopted by Sir 
C. Metcalfe and Mr. Elliott ; but he 
thought it right to make a few observa- 
tions regarding the decision which the 
mercantile gentlemen were reluctantly 
compelled to form on the application from 
Palmer and Co. It was on the 2d 
inst. that several gentlemen from the 
agency houses attended at their office, and 
Mr. Prinsep placed before them a paper 
purporting to exhibit the assets and obliga- 
tions of the house for the ensuing twelve 
months. By this there seemed a deficiency 
of about thirty lacs of rupees ; but Mr. 
Prinsep informed them there was a pecu- 
liarity in their present situation, inasmuch 
as Cockerel] and Co. bad sent out powers 
of attorney, authorizing Sir C. INIctcalfe and 
Mr. Elliott to call upon them for security 
on account of their London cxchaiige ac- 
count to the extent of twenty lacs of ru- 
pees, or to make early remittances to the 
amount of about fifteen lacs. JVIr. Prin- 
sep added that the London house had 
intimated that they might be under the ne- 
cessity of returning bills drawn on them 
from Calcutta. 

After consiilerable discussion the meet- 
ing was adjourned until next morning (the 
J3d), and Sir C, Melcjilfe and Mr. E. were, 
at the suggestion of some of the mer- 
cantile gentlemen, invited by Palmer and 
Co. to attend. At this meeting it was 
deemed improbable, with any hope of 
ullimalc success, to afford the relief so- 
licited, and lie understood the majority 
wcic influenced— 

1st. By the fear that return of bills 
would necessarily destroy the credit of the 
house, and render unavailing the assistance 
required. 

2d. That by the wording of a clause in 
the Insolvent Act, it appeared doubtful 
whether the security, to be pledged for 
the money advanced, might not be ren- 
dered invalid, were the house to stop pay- 
xnen within a certain period, and indeed 
whether an act that had occurred head not 
already vitiated any instrument of the 
kind alluilcd to. 

3d. Without the operation of these 
causes, whether the failure could have been 
long postponed. 

Ill the first reason INIr. Bracken stated 
tint he did not participate, as he never 
believed Cockerell and Co. intended to 
protest the bills drawn on them. 

After some other persons had spoken, 
twenty gentlemen were chosen assignees, 
including Mr. John Palmer, and the pe- 
tition was immediately forwarded to the 
court. 

The petition of Uic creditors having 


been presented to the Insolvent Court, tlie 
Chief Justice remarked that be considered 
the number of assignees mentioned in 
the list banded to him was inconvenient, 
and the court had in consequence thought 
it necessary to have it reduced to thirteen. 
The name of ]\lr. Palmer appeared at the 
head of the list; the compliment, ob- 
served his Lordsliip, thus paid him by the 
creditors was most fiattering, but there 
was one legal objection to his hecoiiiing 
one of the assignees; it was in fact mak- 
ing an assignment from himself to himself. 
His Lordship suggested objections to se- 
veral others ; and after a good deal of de- 
sultory conversation on the duties of the 
assignees, he remarked that they should be 
particular in investigating the effects of 
the firm and sending in the certificate, as 
unless it appeared that there were available 
assets to the amount of half their debts, 
the court would be unable to give the 
petitioners the relief contemplated. 

The following is a list of assignees ap- 
pointed hy the court : 

Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Bart. 

Hon. .1. E. Elliott, Col. Calloway, 

John Smith, Edward Molony, 

Jaiiicb Young, Theodore Dickens, 

.lames Calder, Capt. G. Young, 

Janies Bentsoii, Dwarkiiiath Tagore, 

llobert Brown, Aiishootos Day. 

-Iteng. Hurk»f Jan, 7. 

NATIVV. PAI'EUS. 

Pt shwar^-^A letter received from Siiltaii 
Mahoinmud Khan, intimating that Seid 
Ahmed Kiian intends to recommence hos- 
tility against Muiiaraja Uunjeet Sing, and 
expresses a hope that ho would be able to 
defeat him and take liiin piisoncr. He 
sent for his brothers, Unbein Del Khan 
and Kalicii Del Khan, who were expected 
to l>c at Cabul with their forces, and will 
soon Join him. An arjee from the tliann- 
dar of Kandagur, states that I’ayciida 
Khan, of Durvan, and the deputy of Seid 
Ahmed, have crossed the Attock «vith two 
thousand soldiers, and committed some 
depredations in the kingfloin of Ilunject 
Sing. M. Alard marched against them, 
and opposed them in open field. Seid 
Alirncirs deputy was killed in the first 
attack, with four others, and most of the 
enemy being wounded, they fled to the 
mountains. 

Cwa/ior.— It is stated in the ukhbars, 
that for some time past the mind of the 
Maharajah continues di'itrcsscd and an- 
noyed at the conduct of his attendants, 
who wait upon him by order of the Baee, 
in consequence of which the British resi- 
dent sent a message to her by Atinaram 
Pundit, stating the impropriety of keep- 
ing the young rajah in that state of mind. 
It is to be much regretted that the teachers 
of the young chief have directed his mind 
chiefly in the exercises of throwing spears, 
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horse and boat-races, &c. and not in culti- 
vating the useful knowledge of Persian 
and Arabic, and especially English lan- 
guages and sciences, which would have 
assisted liim much in the management of 
the state utlairs. 

ET-ltujah of Nanpore, — Wc understand 
byan iikhbar that the government receiving 
information of the Rajah of Nagporc being 
at Joiidepore, sent a requisition to the ra- 
jah of that place to deliver him up, to 
which, however, lie docs not consent ; nor 
docs he intend to turn him out of his 
country, as was suggested by his conn- 
cillors, and he ordered them (the council- 
lors) never to mention to him the subject 
again. He wrote to his vakeel at Delhi, 
to represent to the resident that as he is a 
servant to the king, and a faithful well- 
wisher to the Company’s government, he 
will keep the Rajah of Nagporc in con- 
finement under his eye ; and should that 
chief again dare to raise a disturbance in 
the Company’s territories, he will be an- 
swerable for his conduct, 

Hindoo — The Anglo-Indian 

College, called Vidyalaya, is one of the 
first and most important seminaries in 
India : there arc about five hundred pupils 
in it, studying diilurcnt branches of litera- 
ture. The private examination of the col- 
lege is going on under the personal super- 
intendence of the indefatigable and learned 
friend of native education, the visitor, Dr. 
Wilson, and is expected to be finished in 
a few days. We shall hereafter announce 
the date and place of its annual public 
examination and disputation.— J« ^ 11 / Jehun 
Nuvudi, 

OOLKING (Lun. 

A club has been cstabli>.hed at Dum- 
Dum for the purpose of introducing the 
game of golf into the cast. This club 
is designated “ the Dinn-DiiiTi Gulfing 
Club.” The number of original members 
to be limited to admissions until 1st .Jan. 
1830, and to be confined to gentlemen 
either in the civil or military service of the 
lion. Company, H. M.’s service, naval 
and military, and gentlemen of the mer- 
cantile community. After the 1st Jan., 
no member can be admitted without being 
proposed and seconded by a golfer, and ad- 
mitted by ballot. The privilege of the mem- 
bers is to be allowed to play for the gold 
medal or silver cup uimually, and to wear 
the uniform in the field, which is a scarlet 
frieze dress coat, with a blue velvet collar. 

OCHTEKLONY MONUMENT. 

The erection of the column on the es- 
planade in memory of the late Sir David 
Ochtcrlony is now getting rapidly for- 
ward. By a description published in the 
Govenimejit Gazette upwards of a year 
>’>go, it appears that it is to have two gal- 


leries, one 130 feet from the ground, the 
other 146 feet. The monument at present 
wants about eighteen feet of the height, 
when the first gallery is to be projected. 
There are now 171 steps of the interior 
stair laid ; and estimating these at seven 
inches and a half each in thickness, and 
reckoning the bottom of the pedestals six 
feet above the level of the surrounding 
plain, the monument has already reached 
an elevation of about 112 feet. Alto- 
gether it promises to be a very handsome 
column, and highly ornamental to the 
city of palaces — Cal. John Bully Dec. 29, 

CmiRCH MISSIONARY SCHOOLS. 

On Tuesday last the examination of the 
Hindoo scholars on these establishments 
took place at the missionary chapel in 
IVlirzapore, before the Right Rev. tlie 
Jjord Bishop and Archdeacon Corrie. 
There arc five branch schools, cxclnsive 
of the head school at Mirzapore, where 
the boys are instructed in English, the 
others being altogether Bengalee. A little 
after ten o’clock his I^ordship arrived, when 
the examinations commenced with the first, 
or Englifth class, consisting of thirty boys, 
three of vvliom are Christian proselytes. 
The three converts were separately exa- 
mined in the CUinrch Catechism, Ac. and 
answered with fluency and precision se- 
veral questions upon the lending doctrines 
of Christianity ; their pronunejation was 
extremely correct, and their delivery wholly 
unembarrassed. On the whole, the exa- 
niinatiuns were calculated to excite an in- 
tense interest for the establishments, which 
promise so well to dislodge the deep-rooted 
aversion to knowledge and tlie Christian 
religion that has hitherto marked the Hin- 
doos. The system is not professedly one 
of prosclytism, the mission having wisely 
preferred making conversion the effect of 
education rather than, by an ill-timed zeal, 
run the risk of utter failure from the na- 
lives taking the alarm, and withholding 
their children from the schools. — Ibid., 
Dec. .31. 

AUUiCULTURE. 

Wc are glad to learn that government 
has liberally granted to the Agricultural 
Society the sum of 20,000 rupees, to he 
bestowed in premiums for the most suc- 
cessful cultivation of tobacco, sugar, silk, 
and cotton, in sucli manner as shall be 
arranged by the Society. There seems 
also to be grounds for hoping that govern- 
ment will enable the Society, by a hand- 
some annual grant, to offer medals and 
lesser prizes to the most deserving of the 
unsuccessful candidates, and for the pur. 
pose of defraying the expense of intro- 
ducing the finest kinds of seeds and plants 
into this country, so as to be distributed 
throughout its provinces free of expense 
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to the cultivators, as well as to enable tlie 
Society to translate into the native lan- 
guages, and circulate among the jemadars, 
the most approved methods of cultivating 
the various articles which government lias 
expressed an anxiety to iinprove.^i/c/i^* 
Chrvn.f Dec. 24. 

TELFOKArUS. 

We hear that government have at 
last deterinined on establishing a line 
of telegraphs from Calcutta to Sjiigor, 
towards which important undertaking the 
merchants and others have, we believe, 
contributed to the extent of about 1,()0() 
rupees per month. A contract has been 
entered into, advances have been made, 
and the preparations for building have 
commenced, we understand. — Ibid.i Dec. 

MORAL AND RELIGIOUS CONDITION OP THE 
NATIVES. 

In the interesting dc)jartment of native 
progress in moral and religious improve- 
ment, the past year has seen the public 
press less obtrusive than we have known 
it in former times: we hope and trust, 
however, that although the end has been 
sought by less noisy means than the 
trumpets of the periodical {iress, it has 
been steadily progi es.-»i ng, as we know the 
means of education in the hands of our 
established institutions to have been ])erse- 
veringly and judiciously employed. Here 
every one who lias turned any attention to 
the subject, and is acquainted with the 
state of missionary exertions ton years 
ago, will sec and acknowledge an im- 
portant change ; and a change so obviously 
to the better, in cnliglitcning the native 
mind by education before a’isailing it by 
the direct means of preaching in the 
streets and the ba/ars, as to be very gene- 
rally, if not universally allowed, even by 
those who, in their zeal in the good work, 
were but too ready to expect that a miracle 
would be wrought to accomplish it . — Mn 
Dull, Jan. 1. 

THE LATE FORGERIES. 

The correspondence between the bank 
of Bengal directors and government 
on the subject of tlie late forgeries, has 
been published in the columns of a co- 
temporary paper. This publication has 
been, wc believe, without the knowledge 
and authority of the bank ; and it certainly 
does not appear to us that the most proper 
moment has been chosen for laying it be- 
fore the public at large. The grounds on 
-which the directors rest their claim to 
idemnityare, Ist, the examination of the 
paper held by it at the treasury, and the 
certification by the proper government 
officers of its genuineness; and, 2dly, the 
payment of interest at the treasury on the 
paper said to be forged. They also enter 


at considerable length into the circum- 
stances that induce them to believe that 
the signatures arc genuine, but have been 
obtained fraudulently. The hope express- 
ed that government will not dispute its lia- 
bility to make good the losses caused by 
the negligence and incaution of its own 
Servants, has not been realized. The claim 
of the directors has been rejected, ns ap- 
pears from the letter of Mr. Secretary 
Tilghman, without any specification of the 
giounds on which this rejection rests. The 
directors of the bank connected with the 
treasury could not, of course, sign the 
letter submitted to government with any 
propriety ; and as the holders of the forged 
paper may probably bring their claims to 
indemnity befuie a court of justice, the 
silence of both government and the trea- 
sury officers may bo traced to other sources 
than thoie to wliich we see it referred. 'L'hu 
second explanatory letter of the directors 
limits the claim of indemnity to paper 
that had been examined, certified, and paid 
interest ujion, and nut to all the paper 
said to be forged or fraudulently obtained 
by Itajkissore Dult and his accomplices. 
— CW. John Dull, Dec. 29. 

ADVANCES TO INDIVIDUALS, 

" With reference to the notification, 
dated the 29tb September 1829, published 
by the Jfoard of Trade in llic Government 
CUtzctle of the 1st October following, and 
on subsequent dates, it is liereby further 
notified that government is jvrepared to 
make advances of cash to individuals upon 
the terms specified in the notification 
above quoted, at the exchange of Is. lid. 
for the Calcutta sicca rupee. 

“ Publislicd by order of the Board of 
Trade. 

“ Fort William, the 19th Dec. 1829.” 

ABOLITION OF SUTTEES. 

This subject seems, by the last advices, 
to occupy a considerable share of pub- 
lic attention at the presidency. A petition 
has been presented to the Governor. Ge- 
neral, accompanied by legal documents, 
from the native inhabitants against the 
measure ; but it is said that it was difficult 
to get signatures to it, and that many of 
them have been extorted by threats and 
taunts, or added with reluctance by per- 
sons whose Kcntimcnts and inclinations 
are far from being in accordance with the 
language of the petition, but who signed 
mcnly to please the elder members of 
their families, upon who they are depen- 
dent, or from whom they entertain expec- 
tations of pecuniary benefit. It would 
appear that the government had satisfied 
itself that the majority of the native com- 
munity was decidedly opposed to the prac- 
tice, before it ventured upon the measure. 
Several suttees have been prevented (one 
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paper says a])Out twenty), since the pro- 
mulgation of the regulation, without any 
ill consequence. The following is a copy 
of the address of the Christian community 
of Calcutta to Lord Wm. Bentinck : 

“ My Lord ; We the undersigned, the 
Christian inhabitants of Calcutta, beg 
leave to offer to your Lordship our warmest 
thanks and congratulations on the passing 
of a regulation for suppressing the inhuman 
practice of burning widows on the funeral 
piles of their deceased husbands, immola- 
tions which outraged the tenderest feelings 
and strongest tics of nature, and which 
had been too long the reproach of this 
country, and the astonishment of other 
nations. We entertain no apprehension that 
an act of beneficence which will be com- 
memorated as one of the proudest events 
in your l^ordslii p’s administration, and ns 
one of the most signal blessings that has 
yet been conferred on India, sanctioned 
as it is by tlie prayers and applause of the 
most ciilightcMied among our Hindoo and 
Mnhomedan fellow subjects, can be mis- 
construed into a disposition to infringe the 
established principles of toleration, or to 
deviate from that candid and indulgent 
respect for the religious Jind civil rites, 
usages, and customs of all classes of the 
native population, which we trust will 
ever continue to be an attribute of the 
British government. 

** Wc rather cherish a confident expec- 
tation that it will bo esteemed a pledge of 
the cordial interest which their rulers take 
in their happiness, and of their willing- 
ness to extend to them the various ad- 
vantages which flow from useful know- 
ledge and equal laws. 

“ While Biitish supremacy at length 
prevails undisturbed over this vast empire, 
the objects wbicli remain to occupy the 
cares, stimulate the exerlioiis, and illus- 
trate the history of government, are 
the means of securing the stability of the 
empire by promoting the civilizing arts of 
peace, the spread of etlucation, the pros- 
perity of agricultural, inaiuifacturing, and 
commercial industry, and the improve- 
ment of judicial and administrative insti- 
tutions. Ill prosecuting such enterprizes, 
your Lordship will always command our 
earnest wishes for their successful accom- 
plishment, and in whatever manner it can 
be most beneficially applied, our humble 
but zealous co-operation.” 


itialira#. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

EAST-INDXANS. 

Tub Philanthropic Association, formed 
at Madras for the improvement of the con- 


dition of the Indo- British and other de- 
scendants of Europeans, receives the sup- 
port of the most distinguished members of 
society at that presidency, including the 
governor, who, by bis private secretary, 
lias addressed a letter to the committee, 
from which the following is an extract : 

“ The governor secs no possible objec- 
tion to the occupation by your brethren, of 
lands of which they may duly acquire the 
right of cultivation, in any part of these 
tcrritoiics; the law sanctions their having 
landed possessions : the provincial courts 
will protect them in the peaceable enjoy- 
ment of every just right, and will restrain 
them from acts of oppression upon others. 

“ The places where you may fust settle 
will require mature consideration, in order 
to prevent failure and disappointment. 
Considering that most of joii are of the 
blood and of the religion of Kngllshinen, 
and that all of you have a knowledge of 
the English language, the governor thinks 
one of your first places of settlement 
should be the Neilgherries, where there are 
no prejudices of religion to excite that 
worst species of contention, and wlicre 
the extraordinary hcalllifulness of the cli- 
mate and large luiocciqiied tracts of 
Iiighly fertile soil present such peculiar ad- 
vantages. Having himself resided there 
for some time, the governor speaks with 
knowledge on the subject, when he de- 
clares that be docs not believe there is a 
place in the w'hole habitable world more 
likely to reward the labours of an agri- 
cultural setller, or where he may live 
with more comfort and hap])iness, if pro- 
perly equipped and established, than in 
that beautiful region of mountains and 
vallics. 

‘‘There arc large tracts of fertile land 
that have never been broken up by man’s 
hand, and the occupation of a suflicicnt 
quantity may be obtained for a jirice com- 
paratively low, and without fear of quarrel, 
or the commission of injustice, 'riicre is 
abundance of wood for every purpose of 
habitation and warmth: the air and the 
w’atcr are of the purest quality, and the 
mountains are surrounded by the fruitful 
grain and cattle countries of Coimbatore 
and Mysore, and by the magnificent forests 
of Malabar. The vicinity of that coast, 
and the means of water-carriage which the 
Calicut river aflbrds, will not only facili- 
tate the access of settlers to the hills on 
that side, but enable them to export the 
products of their skill and industry, with 
safety, cheapness, and expedition. The 
other lofty ranges of hills to the southward, 
the Pynec and Vadagberry, as far as their 
peculiarities are known, very much re- 
semble the Neilgherries in climate, and 
other geographical characteristics; and, as 
they are explored, will in all probability be 
found to promise similar advantages to tlie 
settler.” 
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TEIIRITORTES TO THE EASTWARD. 

Tn consequence of the outrages com- 
mitted on tlie Company's territories by 
Burmans from Martaban, three companies 
of H. M. 45th Reg. under the command 
of lieut. col. Shaw, on the Bth ult. pro- 
ceeded thither on board the Diana steamer, 
with a flotilla of gun-boats. No opposi- 
tion was offered to their landing ; the Bur- 
mans fled into the jungle, and thereby 
escaped falling into the hands of the 
British troops. JMnrtaban, with some 
other villages, was entirely destroyed l>y 
fire ; this was accomplished by some Ta- 
liens, who aceompanied the Knglish. The 
Burmese authorities had refused to inter- 
fere, or to deliver xip the marauders, which 
led to the expedition. It had the desired 
effect, for orders have been since issued by 
the principal authority at Rangoon for 
their immediate apprehension. The chiefs 
have been taken, and were to be delivered 
over to the autlioritics at Moulmcin for 
execution Gn:::. Dec. 00. 

By native accounts brought by the 
vessels which arrived from the Tenasserim 
coast on Thursday last, Mergui and Tavoy 
arc said to be perfectly tranquil. Mr. 
Rlaingy had returned from Calcutta, to 
which place Major Burney had repaired 
about a month ago, leaving Mr. Blundell 
in civil charge of Tavoy. 'riic rice crops 
promised a jilcntiful harvest.— Pewang Goo, 
Gaz, iVbt/. 21. 

TRADE AND SHirPINO. 

We never remember so many oppor- 
tunities of vessels sailing fur England 
about the same time, as the piesciit season 
bus offered to those amongst us uliose ne- 
cessities or inclinations lead them home- 
wards. The Calcutta market, as well as 
that of Madras, at present affords but little 
inducement to the embarkation of capital 
in the exporfing of British goods to this 
part of tlic world ; and those ship-owners, 
who have reckoned upon rcalisiiig a hand- 
some profit from the traiisrnissjon of pas- 
sengers from hence, will, w'c greatly regref, 
And themselves sadly disappointed, for 
never, we believe, were cabins to l>e en- 
gaged at so low prices, not only fur below 
the fair ])ronts of the owners, .but in some 
cases amounting to an actual lo&.s. — Mad. 
Gaz. Jan. 6. 

EMIGRATION TO THE ISLE OF FRANCF. 

We regret to bear that the yllbUm^ Capt. 
Ralph, which sailed from this port in Sep- 
tember last, for the Mauritius, with a gieat 
number of natives as settlors, or rather 
free labourers, for that settlement, was on 
her arrival at the Isle of Franco, immedi- 
ately put under quarantine, and it was 
supposed that its duration w'ould probably 
extend to a month. The terms on which 
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the natives arc engaged, arc said to be very 
liberal to the emigre, and the fulfilment of 
them, it is believed, is guaranteed by the 
local government of the Isle of France.— 
Mad. (iov. Gaz, Dec. 14, 

Rislior llEREh’s MONUMENT. 

A meeting of the subscribers to Bishop 
IIeber’.s moniiinent was about to be held 
at the college, for the purpose of deter- 
mining “ the approbation of the surplus 
fund,’* (about 12, (XX) rupee**), in the 
manner best calculated to do honour to 
Bishop Ilcbcr's IMcinory,*' pursuant to 
the thin! Resolution of the original 
Meeting held on the 12tli April 182(7. 


DISTINCTION CONFERRFD ON A NATIVE. 

At a durbar held by the Iloii. the Go- 
vernor on the 21st ult. at Poona, at which 
all the principal Sirdars were assembled to 
lake leave of bis excellency on his depar- 
ture from the Deckan, a most interesting 
ceremony took i)lace. An eminent mei- 
chant of Poona, named Gokulset Tukoor- 
dass, who has recently built a handsome 
bridge over the indrayennee river, in com- 
pliance with the bequest of his deceased 
father, Takoordass Mohunlal, was intro- 
duced and invested with a dress of lioiior, 
and presented with a beautiful gold medal, 
bearing the design of a bridge, below 
which w'as the follow ing inscription, in 
Maliratta and English : — “ Presented by 
flic Governor, Sir .lohii Mcdcolin, to 
Gokulset Takoordass, in commemoration 
of his carrying into effect the bequest of 
bis father Takoordass Moluiiilal, in building 
a bridge over the Iiulraycunee river near 
the temple of Alundee. I'iiis pious and 
public spirited work is honourable to the 
memory of Takooidass, and entitles his 
son, who carried his design into execution, 
and his family, to the giatitudc; and con- 
sideration of Government. The bridge 
was fiiiislied in A. J). April 1828, Vjsliakh 
Sukkc, 17.70.” On fastening the medal 
round the neck of the individual, Sir John 
Malcolm took occasion to explain to the 
surrounding chiefs the favourable light in 
which the British Government viewed such 
acts and woiks of public utility, and how 
gratifying it was to his own feelings thus 
publicly to commemorate the liberality and 
public spirit of an individual. He in- 
formed Gokulset that be was admitted to 
the privileges of the third cla.ss of Surdars 
ill the Deckan. . 

The gratification of the individual thus 
honoured was very great, and a favourable 
impression appeared to be made on all 
present. — Born, Cour. Dec. 12. 

(10 
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ESClNEKn IKSTITUnON, GIRGAUM. 

An examination took place of tlie pupils 
of the Kiij^inecr Insfitution, Gir^raiiin, on 
the 8th of December. It nns a scene that 
fiirnishefl ii thoiisnrid commentaries on the 
enll^rliteiied policy which culled forth the 
admiration of the exciillent Ilehcr, and an 
astounding reply to the calumnies of the 
ignorant and interested, who afliiin (hat 
were the English expelled fioin India not 
a relic would he left of their greatness or 
of their zeal for the solid good of those 
they have governed. No temple, it is 
true, is here that shall puKcrise in little 
more than twice the number of years 
spent in its erection ; no stone fabric is 
ottered to view merely to perpetuate the 
talent of llu architect, or commemorate 
the exertions of a single governor in behalf 
of public convenience ; but a monument is 
rearing that shall be for ever visible in the 
most distant corners of this vast empire, 
in the manners, the pursuits, the intelli- 
gence of millions, the quality of their 
soil, the texture of their garments, the im- 
plements of tljeir lai)or, and (may we nut 
add ?) the tone of their woiship. Tlie ex- 
amiiiatiiin was conducted by Cnpt. H. Jervis 
of the engineers, in the absence of his 
hrotlier, capt. George Jervis, the super- 
intendent and director. It consisted of 
trials of skill in Geometry, Mathematics, 
Trigonometry, &e., and in the production 
of examples in draiviiig, painting, survey- 
ing, and the mechanical aits. The gover- 
nor, who presided, expressed himself 
highly gratified at the progress made by 
the respective Eurasian and Hindoo youths, 
and in presenting the dilFereiit prizes ad. 
fircssed to each pupil some words of com- 
mendation and encouragement. When 
the examination had concluded. Sir John 
Maicolni, after remarking on the excel- 
lence of the instiliition thus formed by his 
enlightened predecessor, and which he 
said was so completely and satisfactorily 
fulfilling the objects and wishes of that 
great man, proceeded to exhort the 
lads who. had furnished such clieeriiig 
proofs .of the benefit they had derived from 
its provisions, to conduct themselves with 
rigid propriety, and to pursue with ardor 
the duties upon which their attaiiiiiients 
had qualifi<5d them to enter. Sir John 
then expressed tiic obligations of Govern- 
meot to col. .Goodfellow for his watchful- 
ness and zeal in promoting tlie interests of 
the institution, .and to capt. George Jervis 
for his unremittiiig attention to the anxious 
and responsible duties impo&eil on him; 
and concluded by ^tating that, bearing in 
mind the magnitude of tlic objects contem- 
plated by the did usion of useful education. 
Government had resolved to separate the 
institution into tw'o parts, ono of which, 
under the title of the ** Government Insti- 
tution,'* should comprise all the advan- 
tages of the present establishment on a 


much more extended scale, while the other 
was confined exclusively to the service of 
the engineer and survey department. 

CAPT. H. D. ROIIEIITSON. 

The following flittering tribute to the 
merits of Capt. Ilcnry Diimias Robertson, 
judge and magistrate ami collector of 
Poon.i, was spontaiuoiisly presented by 
persons of the greatest respeciuhility in 
their several classes in that city. 

“ This memorandum is presented to 
Captain Henry Dundas Robertson, who, 
from the first establishment of the Com- 
pany’s government in Roona, discharged 
for seven or eight ye.irs the duties of judge, 
and also from the same time until now 
the duties of collector and inagistiate, as 
a token of rt mcmhrance on the part of the 
undersigned, of their sense of tlie mstnner 
in wiiich he has maintained tiicir respic. 
tability, and given to all according to their 
degree due consideration, whereby he has 
highly gratified every one. Wlien (he 
Company’s Sircar was first introduced, the 
people here w'ere ignorant of its prin- 
cijdcs and customs ; but he, by the wis- 
dom he displaced, elfected (he olfp'cts of 
his government, at the same time that he 
allowed no one to be treated with injustice 
or disrespect. Now he, being removed 
from his cilices here, in order to fill a 
higher situation, may feel gralilieatioii 
when weassuic him that his kindness to 
us will ever remain fresh in our recol- 
lection, and we have great pleasure in pre- 
senting this ineinorandum, to remain hy 
him, in remembiancc of our seiitiinents 
tow'ards him.” 

(Signed hy Ifliaw Malhiraj Kolapoorkar, 
and upwards of J,fiOO other native inha- 
bitants.) 

Captain Robertson, in his reply, ob- 
serves ; ** That its servant has endeavoured 
to conciliate the good-w'ill and attachment 
of a respeetuhle body of its subjects, will 
please a government like the present; such 
a course being entirely in accordance with 
its own pi’actice and injunctions. It will 
also he satisfactory to Mr. Elphinstone, 
who did me the honour to appoint me to 
the oflices I have held here, thus to learn, 
that in adhering to his wise instructions 1 
have been able to contribute something to 
your comfort and happiness, at the same 
time tliat I performed my duty to tlie state. 
In endeavouring, by my personal conduct, 
to disseminate among you an accurate 
sense of the justice, good faith, and mo- 
deration of Eiigllihmen and their goverii- 
tnent, 1 have only attempted what was con- 
sidered and enjoined to be my most im- 
portant duty to them and to you.' That 
I have hud the good fortune in some de- 
gree to succeed, as the present expn^ssion 
of )our sentiments leads me to beiicvCi is 
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liiglily fiatiiifactory to me, us well for your 
hakes as for tlie good name of the naiioii 
to which I helong. Tlie knowledge and 
candour of ihe Slia&trecs and learned men ; 
and the frank, manly, and gentlemanlike 
demeanour of the gentry and merchants 
of the Dhccan, cannot fail to ensure for 
them the respect and attention of every 
well-bred English gentleman, while the 
intelligence and perseverance of the R^ots, 
and their readiness to adopt inipro\enientH, 
must especially entitle them to the fostering 
care of a benevolent government.** 


(STrsIon. 

The Cri/hm Cazrtle contains n long ac- 
count of a ** Shakespearian Fete,’* at the 
King's Tlou e, on the 20lh November, 
given by the governor and bis lady, on the 
iiirtli-day of their daughter, Miss Maria 
Iku'iies. The guests harl been previously 
apprized, in the notes of invitation, that 
they were expected to appear in the cos- 
tume of some chaiacter in Shakspeme* 
** The cards were issued to all persons 
composing the sociity of Colombo (in- 
cluding the second Maha Modeller and 
the principal native headman of the dis* 
(riet),who began to assemble between nine 
and ten o'clock : some appeared in single 
characters, others in tlieatric groups decked 
in lively habiliments w'hieb distinguished 
(ho dramaiU pcrsoiuc in the plays of our 
immoital haul. By ten o'clock the front 
drawing rooms were filled, when a folding 
door being thrown open in an adjacent 
uparlnicnt, Lady Barnes was discovered at- 
tired ill liie dress of Queen Klizabeth, 
crow lied and seated on a throne with her 
sceptre in her hand. Ills Excellency (he 
Governor, as Leicester, stood beside her 
in the rich court robes of tliose times, de- 
corated with the Order of the Gaiter, (l:e. 
The company then moved towards their 
lovely hostess, when each individual was 
]ireseiited, w ith every attention to eli(]UcUe, 
hy the aiil-de-camps in waiting. On 
passing, the gentlemen paid their respects 
by kneeling at the foot of the tin one." 

A dance and a supper, nl which 200 
persons sat dowm, succeeded ; and the party 
did not w'holly retire till between six and 
seven o’clock, when some of (he gentle- 
men lode home In their Shakespeari.in cos- 
tume, to the wonderment of the natives. 


lintattg. 

TIIK KING OF QUF.lJAir, 

It is stated, in a Calcutta paper, that this 
Malay chief, from whose ancestor the Bri, 
tish government obtained the island of 
IVnang, is now in a starving condition, 
in a wretched boat, lying in a creek or 
river un tiic opposite shore. In a late 


Vcminn Gazette his house at Penang was 
adveitised fur sale, lie made a strong 
appeal to Lord William Bcntiiick on his 
Lordship's visit to the Straits, and it was 
understood that his case was to be laid be- 
fore tbe council at Calcutta. 

MrRDKR. 

The Gazflteo^ Dtc. .5, cont.'rriis 

tbe details of tlic murder of a tionrixi and 
his wife, hy a)>iipil 'it is supposed), w'honi 
he had defrauded of money on pretence of 
imparting some alchemical secret. Pasted 
wi.h rice to the Imck of the nuiidered man 
was found a paper in tlieNngree character, 
to the following eircct:—'* Fiom me the 
woman received 50 rupeC'*, on cert.iin con- 
ditions — yon and C will go together, and 
learn the conditions. 'I'Ire man and wo- 
man are botli convicts— Kairasob said ho 
would teach mo to m.akc gold, and has 
cheated me out of .^>0 rupees. I h ive done 
this act of iny own accord, Kairasob hav- 
ing made me a begg.ir. As he has served 
me, so have 1 served him — I deserted my 
house, children, and duty, and followed 
him to learn the art, but li.ivc been sadly 
disappoiiiteil. — My money is gone — Ins 
life is gone." 


I^tngtipor^ 

L\W\ 

Court of Judicature, Sept, 26, — Sr- 
Uossee (a Bugis womuii), l^a-Pagnb, Si- 
Uinbung (Malay men), Baba Boonng, 
and 'i'an Tjinkee (Cliinamen), were in. 
dieted for having forcibly taken away one 
Soolee, an unmarried girl under the age 
of sixteen years, from out of the posses- 
sion and against the will of one Si-Mung- 
lah, having the lawful care of her, 

Fiom the evidence, it appeared that the 
child was about ten years of age, and had 
been placed, on the dealli of her mother, 
ill her aunt’.s (the prosecutrix’s) care ; and 
had been surreptitiously withdrawn by the 
prisoners from her custody, and pledged 
as security for a debt. 

In their defence, the prLoiiors endea- 
voured to shew that the ))rosecutrix was a 
gambler, and bad pledged the child fur a 
loan of :18 rupees. 

The jury found all the prLoners Guilip, 
The president, remarking that as this 
was the first time such a case had been 
brought before the court, and ns probably 
tbe prisoners were not aware that this was 
an oifence against the British law, tho 
punishment should be mitigated; sen- 
tenced Tan Tjinkee, “ the red-faced Clii- 
nainan," as he was termed hy the wit- 
nes.ses, to a fine of 20 dollars ; the j'cstto 
bluirt periods of imprisonment, 

Spt, 29.— Ley-wba (a Malay girl) was 
dunged with administering arsenic, with 
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intent to poison a Cliinese fiiinily, to wliieh 
bhc was cook ; and Kim-Sccang, a Clii- 
nesc boy, with being an accessary before 
the fact. 

From the evidence for the prosecution, 
it appeared that the paper of arsenic was 
given to Ley-wha by a Bugis woman, 
named Chaiiipaka, by directions of Kim. 
Sceangf tlie other prisoner, who told 
Champaka that it was a inedicine, and to 
desire Ley-wliato mix it with the family's 
/no, which was interpreted to signify 
“ any food but rice.” Champaka, ac- 
cordingly, without knowing its nature, 
gave the parcel to Ley-wha, telling her 
that Klm-Seeang had sent it. One of the 
witnesses stated that Ley-v\lia had con- 
fessed that Kim-Sceaiig had commu- 
nicated the same thing to her ilnee days 
before. 

Ley-wha, in her defence, said that 
Champaka gave her the medicine, telling 
her to put it into tiic food and water in 
the house, giving her a (charm) 

along with it, saying they would prevent 
her mistress from heating or ill-using her. 
She did not know, and ne\er spoke to, 
Kim-Seeang in her life. 

Kim-Seeang put in a long writien de- 
fence, wliich apiiearcd to make a deep im- 
pression on the jnry. lie gave very par- 
ticular details of his engagements on the 
Clh JMay, the day when he was charged 
by Chainpakii with giving her the parcel, 
which shew'cd that it was impossible he 
could have met her w’hcre she stall’d ; and 
lie added : “ 1 am nii object of inveterate 
hatred to a certain individual, and he the 
richest and far the most influential of my 
countrymen in Singapore, so rnueh so, that 
it is not long ago since 1 was under the 
necessity of leaving tlie settlement from 
fear of violence from this person or his de- 
pendents. Tliis is no story got up for 
the occasion, but a notorious fact, known 
to many gentlemen, and among others, 
perhaps, to some of those upon tlie Jury. 
Of tlic individual 1 allude to, Champaka 
was formerly a concubine, and is still a 
dependent, or, at all events, is entirely 
under his influence.” 

Several respectable Europeans supported 
the plea of nlibi set up by Kiin-Sceang ; 
add one of them (Mr. Charles Scott) de- 
pdsed to hearing Che- Sang (the rich Chi- 
nete referred to hy the prisoner) express 
himself in strong terms against Kim* 
Sccang, who was obliged to leave Singa- 
pore in consequence of Che-Sang's vio- 
lence. Chc-Sang is father-in-law of 
Yung'tuan, in whose house Ley-wha was 
cook. Kim-Seeang was book-keep.'r in 
the house of Napier and Scott, and his 
conduct was always highly approved. 

The Jury acquitted both prisoners. 


[June, 

jttalurrti. 

THE PRESS. 

The censorship of the press lias been 
withdrawn, and the editors of newspapers 
are interdicted from the following topics 

1. Animadversions on the measures and 
proceedings of the Honourable the Court 
of Directors, or other public authorities in 
England connected with the government of 
India; or disquisitions on political trans- 
actions of the local administration, or 
ollensive remarks levelled at the public 
conduct of the members of the Council, or 
the judges of the Supreme Couit at any of 
the Presidencies in India, or the Kecorder 
of Frince of Wales’ Island, or of the Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta. 

Discussions having a tendency to 
create alarm among the native iiopuLition, 
of any intended inteifeionce witii their re- 
ligions opinions or obser\ances ; all contro- 
versial dheussioU'. on points of religion. 

S. 'I'he rejiuhlieation, from English or 
other nevvspaper‘., of passages corning under 
any of the above heads, or otherwise calcu- 
lated to afleet the British power or repu- 
tation in India. 

4. Piivate scandal and personal remarks 
on individuals, lending to excite dissension 
in society. 

ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 

On the IHth November, pursuant to the 
wishes of the Governor, a meeting of the 
inhabitants was convened, to take into con • 
sideration the best mode of abolishing 
slavery in this settlement. 

Mr. Lewis having been requested to take 
the chair, the letter received from the 
Secretary to Government was read ; and, 
after discussing the matter therein alluded 
to<~viz, the speedier termination of the 
state of slavery, in name and substance, 
than can be expected to result from the 
gradual demise of the persons now in the 
list — the following resolutions were made ; 

“ 1. That it is highly desirable that 
means be taken to put an end to slavery. 

2. Tliat it appears that domestic works 
have always been executed by slaves, that 
all the respectable inhabitants are depend- 
ent on this mode of service, and that, 
therefore, the abolition cannot be immedi- 
ately cifccted ; therefore it is resolved that 
the several classes of natives be invited to 
name some deflnite and as short a period ns 
may be practicable, fur completing this 
desirable measure. That the Portuguese, 
Chinese, Malays, and Chooleas, do seve- 
rally agree amongst their own tribes to 
name the period ; and that they do depute 
five persons from each class to meet the 
gentlemen of the settlement on Wednesday 
next, the 25th instant, to make known their 
sentiments. 

“ Wm, T. Lewis, Chairman.” • 
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On tlie 28tli November, a meeting havin'* 
assembled, pursuant to tlie resolution of 
the 18th instant, and the deputations of the 
natives being present, viz. live persons on 
behalf of the Portuguese, five on behalf of 
tile Cliinesc, five on behalf of the Malays, 
five on behalf of the Chooleas, the sense of 
the meeting was taken, and twelve years 
fixed for the emancipation of the slaves 
borne on the registry-books of this settle- 
ment ; and it was resolved, that Mr. 

in the iiiime and beiialf of the in- 
habitants of ^Malacca, do coincy to the 
IJon. the Governor their acknowledgment 
of his Excellency’s regard fi)r their in- 
terests, as shown by redressing the giiev- 
ances of the inhabitunls coniplained of in 
their petition. 

That the inliabitants arc sc'ns!l)le that 
the decision of the judges in the case now 
to be refeired, will be consonant to the 
laws of Kurland, and the legislative acts 
legarding slavery, by which they, as Uritisli 
suhjects, are bound, both by inclinutioii 
and duty, to abide; Init, 

'fliat pending such reference, and to 
prove to his. I’^xcellency the Governor, and 
to the world in general, that their motives 
have be.n guidetl by a sense of humanity, 
they hereby record llieir asjont, 

That slave! y shall not he recogiii-.ed in 
the town and teriitojy of Malacca after the 
.‘3 1st Dccemhcr, 1811. 

To John Pciltullo, J‘jS(]., Sccretaiy to 
Goveniinent. 

Sir,— I have the honour to forward, 
for the information of the Honourable tbc 
Governor in Council, certain proceedings 
of the inhabitants of ^Malacca, regarding 
the emancipation of their domestic slaves. 

1 take this opportunity of expressing 
how highly I feel myself honoured by 
having been called upon to make known 
to his Excellency the Governor these me- 
ritorious proceedings, which reflect the 
highest honour and credit on the whole of 
the inhabitants of Malacca, as evincing the 
humane principles by which they have 
been actuated in having thus voluntarily 
and unanimously come to the determi- 
nation of emaneipating tlicir domestic 
slaves in so short a given period. 

The Honourable tlie Governor is no 
doubt aware of the poverty of the greater 
part of the native inhabitants, and will, 
therefore, the better appreciate the sacrifice 
they have made. 

The publicity wliicli will be given to 
this act will, I trust, be the means of inter- 
esting the owners of slaves in the East and 
West Indies, to follow the example of 
their brethren of Malacca. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) William T. Lewi.s. 

Wc have understood that this benevolent 
and praiseworthy object has been effected 
mainly through the instrumentality of Mr, 
Lewis. 


mmta. 

Abbas Mirza, lias caused a medal to be 
struck, in gold and in silver, on occasion 
of the last campaign against Russia, for 
distributing among those officers and sol- 
diers who distinguished themselves. The 
medal is somewhat larger than a silver 
ruble. On one side are the Persian arms, 
consisting of a sun and lion', placed above 
the snhjuiiied verse: “The (’ommander 
Abbas, (he young Shah, heir to (he crown 
of our illustrious monarch.” On the re- 
veise, is the following; “Every lion- 
heait, who checks (he c.ireer of the Sluih’s 
enemies, leceivcs this sjmbui from the sun 
of our niagnammity.’’ 


ifliiitii. 

l?y accounts received lately, it ap])cap‘> 
the Chinese aie gaining consideralile in- 
Ihience at the court of the vonng king, 
whose title is Ming-miii/, “ Ily I leaven’'- 
1 lliislrions Decree.” A Chinese has got 
liiniself appointed minister of sf.ite, and 
takes (he same title as the ininisteis of his 
Imperial Majesty. I le is inliodueiug also 
the penal code of China, ;»s contained in 
the 7Vt-rs/ng I.va Jay, Under the late 
king the Chinese resith'iit in Cochin-China 
were not permitted to petition in the (’hi- 
iKse language, but in the modified cha- 
racter of CochiiuC'hinu. Now, it is re- 
quired that all ollicial doenments and 
petitions shall be written in pure Chinese. 
Christians are at present left unmolested 
in Cochin-China ; wheliier these Chinese 
innovations will introduce Chinese haired 
to the Cross remains to be seen. 

Although the Cochin-Chiiic.se get most, 
or all their books from China, Budhisni, 
it is said, does not tiiucli prevail. 

Our informant further says, that the 
Chinese inini.ster has dissuaded the young 
king from all direct trailing. There are 
at present some l^ortuguese in Cochin- 
China, who arc superintending the con- 
struction of vc.sscls to trade to Singapore, 
Penang, Ratavia, &c. in order to sell llic 
king’s sugar. 

Supposing the general truth of these 
statements, which have been received 
direct from natives, it cannot but be re- 
gretted that opposition was made by Sir 
Stamfuril Ralffos* successor at Singapore 
to the Institution ScIkmiI, liberally de- 
signed for the introduction of English 
literature into the Cliincse Archipelago, 
and for the acquisition of all the native 
dialects. — Canlon Itcgislcr, 

Two protestant niissionarics, one an 
Englishman named Tomlin, and the other 
named GulzlaiV, a German, went to 
Rankok in August 1828, to distribute. 
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Chinese Bihles and religious tracts there 
among the emigrants. 

Mr. Giitzlafi' possesses a knowledge of 
medicine, and was in great request among 
all ranks, as he practised gratuitously, and 
in a large proportion of cases succes->iully. 
Chinese settlers and the crews of junks 
from Hainan, Canton and Fokein received 
the Christian books with cordiality and 
gratitude. The king of Siam directed 
four of his translators to render some of 
them out of Chinese into Siamese ; and 
Mr. Gutzlaffhas remained to translate the 
New Testament into Siamese, by the as- 
sistance of Chinese who arc acquainted 
with both languages. The hooks distri- 
buted excited a good deal of stir among 
the people, and sonic enemies represented 
to the Siamese Government that they were 
of a political nnliire. This produced a 
royal ordinance against the circulation of 
them, but it 0])eratcd only for a few days, 
and subsequently multitudes came from all 
die surrouiuliiig country to receive them. 
Some mocked, others opposed ; some 
joined the worship of the true God with 
that to idols, and others professed u wish 
to l)ecotne Christians. 

A young man, a Member of the Chinese 
Triad Societ}', which exists in Siam, as 
well as ill all places where Chinese settleis 
abound, came in behalf of the society to 
Oder (heir assistance in propagating Chris- 
tianity, should they be convinced of its 
doctrines. The missionaries, however, 
very wisely declined having any thing to 
do with the Triad Society as a body. The 
young man told them a legend about a 
stone lately discovered in China, which it 
Is supposed had fallen from heaven. It 
had an insciiption on it which none could 
decipher; hut he thought an cNpression 
concerning the incarnation of the Son of 
God, contained in a Chinese tract, enabled 
him to decipher il.—Ibitl. 

In January last the king of Laos and 
his fiiinily, who had been lately taken pri. 
soners, were'for about a fortnight exhibited 
to the populace at Ilankok in a large iron 
cage, near to the various instruments of 
torture by which they were to lie put to 
death, and within sight comedies ivere 
acted for the amusement of spectators. 
'Hierc was a large iron boiler to heat oil 
to be thrown on the body of the king, after 
being cut and mangled with knives — a 
gibbet w'ith a chain and a hook, to which 
he was to he suspended by the chin. Spears 
were prepared for the king, liis two wives, 
sons and grandsons, to the number of 
fourteen, on which they were to he iin. 
paled. Captain- Collin, of an American 
vessel, was then at Baiikok, and was 
spoken to by the king of Laos, out of his 
iron cage. I'hc old man W'as melancholy, 
hut calm. In a few days after this, the 
old king died of a broken iicarl, and so 
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escaped the hands of his tormentors. His 
body was taken to the place of execution 
and decapitated. The remains were hung 
on a gibbet by the river side a little below 
the city, exposed to the gaze of every 
stranger entering the city, and left a prey 
to the vultures of Siam ! Mr. Tondin 
visited the iron cage one day, and saw nine 
of the unhappy inmates all hound with 
chains round their necks and legs. Tno 
were mere children, and sat like innocent 
lambs unconscious of having done wrong, 
and seemingly ignorant of the slaughter 
which awaited them. — Jbid. 


Cfitna. 

TIic intelligence respecting the progress 
of the discussions between the government 
and the Hritish factory, given in the last 
Ctnitiiu Jie^isterSf is rather important. 

The governor and foo-yuen of Canton 
have received directions from the court to 
send up the judge of Canton immediately. 
The emperor returned from Mougdeii to 
Peking on the 1st Novernljcr. It is stated 
that a very altered demeanour is apparent 
in the inferior Mandarins, w1k> shew less 
incivility in the business of the port, and 
the mere threat of an appeal to higher au- 
thority is siiflicieiit to procure attention. 

The governor has issued the following 
proclamation, which is conciliatory : 

** Le, Member of the IMililary Board, 
Governor- General of the two Kwang 
Provinces, and acting Iloppo, hereby is- 
sues a perspicuous proclamation. 

** It appears that of late years the Can- 
ton Ilong merchants have repeatedly shut 
up and stopped, and now there scarcely 
remain seven houses. Yen, the late Ilop- 
po, reported this to the emperor, and his 
Majesty *s pleasure was received, saying, 
‘ If there he men of substantial property, 
who are willing to become merchants, it 
is permitted that they make the experiment 
of conducting the business, i&c.* 

“ I, the Governor, acting also as IIop[Jo, 
have already twice coininaiuled the llong 
incrchnnts to select and invite substantial 
men, tiiat their bonds might he received, 
and tliat they might net in the capacity of 
merchants. The whole of the customary 
fees, at the lloppo’s Olfice, on making 
merchants, were to he altogether remitted, 
and the servants, clerks, &c. would not he 
allowed to extort a cundnrecii or cash. I 
likewise ordered, according to the Con- 
sultation and Report of the two Sye olli- 
cers, tliat hereafter, when new merchants 
became by degrees numerous, and tlicro 
w’as no impediinent to public allairs, then, 
if a merchant were really inadequate to 
manage the affairs of the Hong, he might 
he allowed to )}etition the Governor and 
Iloppo, with a request to retire, and then 
wait for a reply, and act in ubedicnev to it. 


Aaiaiic Inlelligcncc. — China. 
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Tliis is on record : afterwanis the new 
lloppo will doubtless net in tiie samo 
manner. 

** Supposing tliat the merchants and 
people may not all be fully nctpininted 
with this, or that perhaps they look about, 
and will not come forward, from enter- 
t'liiiing an apprehension that, asbefoic, on 
l)eco!iiing merchants, it will be necessary 
to expend large sums of money, and that 
after they had become merchants, they 
would be unable to retire; it is proper 
to issue a perspicuous proclamation full to 
the point: and I therefore issue those com- 
mands to the mi'i chants, people, &c. /or 
their full information. 

“ If there be men of substantial pro- 
perty who are willing to become Ilong 
inercbants', let them fortliwitb repair to 
my gateway with ibeir petitions, and I 
will immediately order an investigation 
into the real facts, and grant permission 
for tliem to become mercliants. Tlie whole 
of the fees at the IIoppo’s office shall be 
altogether remitted, and on becoming a 
mcrciiant it will not be necessary to ex- 
pend much as even a thread or a hair, 
which will he a great benefit to their ca- 
pital. After they have become merchants, 
trade will doubtless gradually improve, 
and I suppose they will be uinvilling to 
<|iiit their situation, and scliemo other 
tilings; but if they be really unable to 
manage their business, arc of no benefit 
to the public allairs, and if the oflicers of 
government ami the merchants all dislike 
them, then they may retiie of their own 
accord, W'ithout requesting leave to retire. 
M'hat necessity is there for them to cherish 
beforehand anxiety about not being able 
to retire ? 

“ I, the Governor, from a desire to re- 
instate the affairs of the Iloug nierehants, 
do not deem it a trouble to inculcate this 
impressively by a perspicuous proclama- 
tion. 

“ You merchants, and people, must he 
careful not to cherish suspicious doubts, 
and look about (without coming forward.) 

** Do not oppose ! A special proclama- 
tion. 

** Taou-Kw'ang, 9th year, 1 1 th month, 
Cth day,** (1st December 1829.) 

The new Hoppo, Chung-tscang, ar- 
rived at Canton on the 13th December. 
Material ameliorations were expected from 
him; but be commenced by demanding 
2,CXX) taels of silver from each Hong mer- 
chant, to contribute to the price of a pearl 
for the cap of his infant grandson. Fur- 
ther exactions were talked ofi “ This 
commencement of the Hoppo’s adminis- 
tration," it is observed, “ little accords 
with tlie invitation issued by the go- 
vernor." 

The following is a copy of tlie corres- 


pondence between tbe Select Committee 
and the llritisli merchants of Canton : 

“ Canton, *J(Uh Si'ptcmbcr 1829. 

“ To \V. II. C. Plowden, Esq., rresident, 
8:c. and Select Committee. 

“ Gentlemen: 1. We had lately the 
honour of forwarding to }Oii an address 
from tlie native merchants and ship-owners 
of llumhay ; and having been requested 
by them to co-operate in the attainment of 
the important olijects to W'hich it relates, 
we lake leave to wait on you with such ol)- 
servatioiis as occur to us regarding them, 
in the assurance of your readiness to con- 
tribute your powerful infiucncc towards 
protecting the interests of a comuuinity 
whose capital employs so considerable a 
pnition of the shipping of llritish Inilia, 
and whosc extensive commercial dealings 
have been always considered us highly con. 
ducivc to the prosperity of the lion. Com- 
pany, even ni though they had not come 
recoin thctuled as they are * to your most 
favorable consideration and oilices * by 
the Hon. the Governor in Council of 
Homh.iy. 

2. Your good oflices are solicited to 
obtain relief from vaiioiis heavy grievances 
to wliich our commercial intcrcourst* with 
this empire has become gradually liable, 
to such a flegrce as now, if not removed, 
to threaten its annihilation ; and as a re- 
presentation of these grievances to the go- 
vcriiinent can he made by you only, with 
that weight which the subject demands, 
and duly explained in the Chinese lan- 
guage, in wliicli the guvcriiincnt does not 
permit us to address lliem, we shall abstain 
for the present from making any official 
application to the ruling authorities of the 
province, in the hope that this will be 
more efil'ctually done liy you. 

** .3, Your more accurate information will 
no doubt discover that some of tlic state- 
ments and assertions in the address of our 
Bombay friends are not perhaps entirely 
Iwriie out liy facts, and that others may be 
difficult of proof. But while we are able 
to l)ear testimony to the reality of the 
grievances complained of, we trust it will 
not be considered as any disparagement to 
have failed in tracing them to their right 
causes, situated in this country as fo- 
reigners generally are, ignorant of its Ian- 
giiage, and restricted to the intercourse of 
a few individuals, who conceive it for their 
interest to keep us in ignorance of every 
thing that it would benefit us to know. 

*‘4. The primary cause of complaint la 
the diminution in the number of the Co- 
hong, a body appointed for the expresa 
purpose of carrying on die trade of the 
port. It formerly consisted of ten or 
twelve members ; and strango as it may 
appear, with the increasing magnitude of 
the trade, it has dwindled away, through 
bankruptcy and other causes, to about half 
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that number, while few of lliesc have ca- 
pital or capacity for conducting the ex- 
tensive operations which they arc appointed 
to transact. This medium of intercourse 
has been still further curtailed by the pri- 
vilege which the more wealthy of the Civ 
hong have assumed, of withdrawing almost 
wholly from the India import trade, and 
confining themselves chiefly to providing 
export cargoes of tea and other articles in 
exchange for dollars, as a more secure 
mode of conducting their business; and 
here it may be asked, of what use is the 
creation of a Cohong for the express pur- 
pose of carrying on foreign trade, and with 
what justice can our dealings be restricted 
to its members, if any of them are at li- 
berty virtually to withdraw from an exten- 
sive branch of tlic commerce of the port ? 

“ 5. We may at this moment assert that 
there arc scarcely more than two llong 
merchants witli wliom a consignee of an 
Indian cargo can treat ; some tlecline en- 
gagements of tliis nature, others are on the 
verge, or in the actual state, of insol- 
vency; and those wlio do engage in the 
trade, are so crippled in tlieir operations 
by want of capital, that the natural spirit 
of commercial enterprise, so essential to 
the prosperity of any trade, is completely 
destroyed. This evil presses with peculiar 
severity on the article of cotton, the great 
staple of Jlombay, the annual importa- 
tions of which necessarily come into this 
market principally at one season of the 
year; and a sale must either be forced, 
when it is not required for consumption, 
or it must be wareliouscd with a llong 
merchant, who is considered by the rest as 
entitled to a preference in the sale, and 
competition is thereby eflectuuHy done 
away with. 

“ 6. AVc conceive it therefore to he im- 
periously required, either that the oflicicney 
of tlic Cohong bo restored by an adctpiatc 
accession of members possessing llic re- 
quisite qualifications, or (as this appears to 
be an object of extremely dilliciilt attain- 
ment) tlmt w'e may be ])ermitt('d the option 
of carrying on our dealings without a 
Hong merchant’s interveniioii, w'iili liberty 
to hold for this purpose warehouses of our 
own, 

“ 7. Again: our Bombay friends allude 
to the llong Yunc or Consoo fund, in the 
creation and management and application 
of which so much mystery exists. This 
fund, originally designed, we believe, as 
an accumulative stock from the contribu- 
tions of the merchants (collected from a 
trifling duty on their impoits and exports) 
to dischuigc the debts of tiieir insolvent 
brethren, and which would always have 
maintained the Cuhong in high commer- 
cial credit, has been, we understand, ap- 
plied to satisfy the frequent and enormous 
demands of the State, or gratify the ex- 
actions and cupidity of the Mandarins. 


I June, 

Wc sliall not inquire into the correctness 
of the assertions f which may be in some 
degree questionable) that the contributions 
for this fund amount to a million of dol- 
lars per annum, and that successive ad- 
ditional charges have been laid on at every 
succeeding failure of a Hong merchant, 
which have never been taken off. We 
may however observe, that we have the 
authoiity of a document presented to the 
House of Lords by the Hon. the Chair- 
man of the Court of Directors in the year 
1821, in confirmation of the latter asser- 
tion, to at least this extent, that, When 
once a charge is admitted on the Consoo 
fund, the imposition on the foreign trade 
fur meeting such charge continues, thougli 
the debts for which the charge was ori- 
ginally made may he entirely li(]iiidated.* 
(Sec Lords’ Report on Last-liidia Trade, 
made May 1821, page LGY). It issiHIi- 
cient for us to state, that the impositions 
h.jvc been accumulating from time to time 
till they have arrived at so heavy a charge 
upon many articles, as to absorb all the 
reasonable profit of the importer. Of this, 
cotton aflurds a striking example; for 
while the imperial duty has always been 
inodernte, and wc believe stationary at one 
mace and five c'andarins per peciil, (in. 
creased probably a trifle by the expense of 
converting it into Sysee) the amount 
charged by the hong merchants is ten 
limes greater, or one tael and five mace 
per peeul, having been increased three 
mace within the last two or three years; 
and wc arc informed by good authority 
that forty years ago the charge was only 
about six mace ami Bve cundarins. The 
increase of bankrupt cases does not justify 
such an augmentation, inoic especially 
when we consider the mode in which the 
debts of an insolvent arc usually discharged 
by anminl instalments of the principal sum 
without Interest, frequently protracted for 
so man^ years as to l )0 iquivalent merely 
to the interest of the principal sum for 
that period. 

“ 8. We therefore iiitrcat that } ou will 
institute a rigid enquiry into the present 
state and direction, as well as the gradual 
increase, of thcConsco charges, and if they 
be not applied to the purposes of rommer- 
cial protection and support, that you will 
exert your influence to have them reduced, 
and an eflicient control established to 
secure their due appropriation. 

“ 9. Wc shall conclude by requesting 
your attention to a variety of charges that 
press very heavily on vessels frequenting 
the Port of Canton. 'Fhat under the head 
of Ciimshaw or Present (in addition to 
the rateable measurement duty of tlic ship) 
and amounting to lO.'iO taels on all vessels 
alike, large or small, falls with undue 
weight upon lho.se of the latter class, de. 
terring them in many cases from coming 
to Whampoa ; and whether it be sanctioned 
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by the laws of the empire, or merely 
tolerated by the forbf>arancc of forcif^nerst, 
seems doubtful. The sum of. 500 to 60d 
dollars required by the hong merchants 
for the securing of a ship, even though 
loaded with rice and consequently exempt 
from measurement duty ; the exaction of 
300, and for small vessels even 600 or 700 
dollars, as mere fees on the appointment 
of house and ship compradors, although 
the first may never be employed, and the 
heavy mulcts inflicted upon the hong mer* 
chants (as they allege) for the commission 
of any trifling irregularity, which it is out 
of the power of the commander, the con-* 
signec or the merchant to prevent, and 
which ultimately falls upon the ship, or 
indirectly upon the proprietor of the cargo ; 
the difliciilty oiYen of getting linguists to 
do the business of small vessels, on the 
plea of their being unproductive; these 
are so many instances of oppression operat- 
ing with more or less force to the detri. 
iiicnt of a trade formerly carried on with 
so much national advantage and personal 
benefit. Some of them wc conclude arc 
of no recent date ; but although they may 
have bpen quietly tolerated in more pros- 
perous times, such has been the universally 
depressed state of commerce for some 
years back, that they arc now felt os a 
much more serious grievance, and it is at 
least worthy of enquiry whether they be 
sanctioned by the laws of (lie empire, 
which we believe many of them are not. 

** 10. The very suspicious circum- 
stances connected with the impending 
failure of Cliung-qua's Hong so imme- 
diately after the retirement of the principal 
managing partner, with large funds in his 
possession belonging to foreigners, appear 
to require tlie most serious investigation, 
being calculated to destroy all confidence 
in the Cohong, if suffered to take the 
course to which Uicy appear to be tending. 
We conceive that if vigorously demanded, 
redress cannot fail to be granted by prompt 
restitution of the funds which have been 
abstracted. 

We forbear entering into any further 
details wliich the subject of our present 
communication might admit of, sensible 
that your superior judgment will easily 
discern the scope of our remarks, and 
bestow upon each the relative attention to 
which they may seem entitled. 

« We beg to offer our apologies for the 
unavoidable length at which we have been 
led to trespass on your valuable time, 

« We have the honour to be, Gentlemen. 

** Your most obedient Servants. 

(Signed) Thomas Dent and Co., R. 
Turner, Magniac and Co., Rawson and 
Co., Ilbery Fearon and Co., Saboodeen 
Guttoy.** 

** Concurring in the sentiments above 
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expressed we tieg leave respectfully to re. 
quest your earnest attention to them.'* 
(Signed) Dorabjee Hormuzjee, Agent 
for tlie ship Lord Castlereagh; Sorabjee 
Cowasjee ; Cursetjee Dhunjeebhoy ; 
Dhunjeehhoy Byramjee, Agent for the 
Ship Golconda ; Dorabjee Tamuljee, 
Agent for the Tiannerman, 

Reply. 

** To Messrs. Magniac and Co., and the 
British and Parsee Merchants, whose 
names appear as Signatures in the ad- 
dress to tlie President and Select Com- 
mittee, under date the 26tli ult. 

** Gentlemen, Wc have the honour to 
acknowledge the receipt of your commu- 
nication under date the 26th ult. 

** 2. The difficulties and embarrass- 
ments attending the conduct of commer- 
cial affairs at Canton, now brought to our 
notice in your letter, have for some time 
past been the subject of our anxious con. 
sidcration ; they have been represented by 
us to the Chinese authorities in the light 
in which you have now described them, 
namely, as threatening the existence of 
this valuable and extensive trade, and de- 
manding an entire remodelling of the pre- 
sent system of mercantile dealings with 
this country, by whirh alone such a rege- 
neration can be produced as will restore 
the commerce to its former flourishing 
condition. 

** 3. In stating our sentiments and 
wishes to government upon these impor- 
tant topics, it has been and will continue 
to be our endeavour to obtain such con. 
cessions as will operate to the general ad- 
vantage of the mercantile community of 
Canton. Hie interests of the merchants 
of British India will be regarded with 
especial care and attention, and will form, 
in union with the welfare of the Hon. 
Bast-lndia Company’s Trade, the princi- 
pal subject of our representations. It 
must at the same time be obvious to all 
attentive observers, that every branch of 
commerce, not British alone, but that of 
all foreign nations, will derive advantage 
from the concession of privileges calcu- 
lated to place European intercourse with 
China upon a more liberal and extended 
footing. 

** 4. It appears to us unnecessary to 
enter, at present, into an examination of 
the various subjects submitted by you to 
our consideration, in detail; the object 
which we have in view, is not so much the 
removal of petty grievances, and particular 
vexations of the government, as the esta- 
blishment of commercial intercourse upon 
a more extended basis. We hope that by 
such measures, tlie removal of minor evils 
will follow as a natural consequence, 
without the necessity of their becoming 
individually points of disCu»ion. 

** 5. At the same time, those leading 
(M) 
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causes of discontent noticed in your letter 
as requiring relief^ have been represented 
by us to the government in the strongest 
terms. We dludc to the rc-establishmcnt 
of Chung.qua*s Hong, the extension of 
the trade more generally to Chinese mer- 
chants, and the remission of tlie charge 
upon sliips entering the River, denomi- 
nated Present- money. 

“ G. We have received from the Chi- 
nese merchants an account of the Consoo 
charges on cotton, a copy of which we en- 
close for your perusal : they profess to 
court the strictest inquiry into its correct- 
ness; as it is probable that you possess 
better means than ourselves of obtaining a 
true statement of the customary charges 
upon the import trade, we shall be glad to 
receive any information which you can 
give us upon this subject. 

7. As the change which it will bo 
our endeavour to effect in the trade to 
Ciiina involves a fundamental reformation 
of tlie old system, the action of such an 
alteration of circumstances must be con- 
templated in its various branches and de- 
partments. Wc Jiavc selected wdiat appear 
to us to follow as the most important con- 
sequences of such innovations, and have 
coiiibiticd them with the immediate points 
of requisition, in the form of eight propo- 
sitions tp government, which will be for- 
warded in a few days, for the Viceroy’s 
consideration : we enclose copy of these 
proposals, to enable you to judge more 
correctly of our views. That your in- 
terests have obtained their duo share of our 
attention in the new prospectus of trade 
w'e trust will sufficiently appear from a 
perusal of this document. 

“ 8. With reference to the second para- 
gra[)h of your letter, wc have to state our 
opinion that a fair exposition of grievances 
drawn up by the British merchants of Can. 
ton, accompanied by a request for the 
concession of such privileges to foreign 
traders as would remove those causes of 
complaint, must operate favourably in the 
reception of our representations, and we 
are led to hope that it is the intention of 
the heads of other foreign factories esta- 
blished in China to present memorials to 
the government upon the existing disabi- 
lities of the trade. Wc think that such a 
general exposition of tlie sentiments of 
foreign merchants cannot fail to produce 
conviction upon the minds of the Canton 
authorities, that some material alteration 
must be made in the pres,eiit system. 

9. With assurances of our cordial co- 
operation and support to your interests in 
the discussion now pending with this go- 
vernment, wc have the honour to be, gen- 
tlcmcn, your most obedient servants, 

“ W. H. C. Plowdcn, William Baynes, 
Charles Millett, J. Bannerman. 

Macao, 8d Oct., 1829.” 


List of llegulatlont on selling Cotton. 

Gross price given by the shop- 
men— bay Taels 11 5 0 0 0 

Dedurt rustopiary charge for 

brokerage 1 

Shopmen^ tael really only 9. 

7. 4. Discount on each tael 

0 . 2. ()., or on 11. 4 2 9 (> 4 

Deduction for short weight of 
money a 1. 8. p. tael on T. 

11. 1. 0. .3. 6. 19 9 0 

Marc.... 5 9 8 3 

Duties and charges on each 
pccul of cotton : — 

Duty, including charge for 
short weight of money, ex- 
penses of the Revenue 
Ro.ird, and premium on 

sycee 2 8 10 

Consou charge (Hang Vung*) 2 4 0 0 


Charge for chop boats unload- 
ing cotton at WhamiKMi. ... fi 0 0 
Expenses of lx>at aiul provl- 
bions for purser who weighs 
the cotton at Whampoa . . 12 0 

To supply the deficiency of 
slippery (smooth) dollars 

and mixcil money 1 0 0 

Rent of warehouses for storing 
cotton t 3 5 0 

1 2 .3 4 .3 


Taels . 10 2 6 .3 7 

Foreign price 10 

Profit to Hong merchant 2 (i 7 

Supposing the foreign ^ 

price of cotton to be 


per pecul. taels 10 

and that it is sold to 
the shopmen at 11 R 


DilTcrcnce .. 15 

After deducting the duties 
and charges there remains 

a profit of 0 2 0 5 7 

Amount of deductions as alxive 1 2 .3 4 ,3 

Diflerence between price to 
importer and lloiig mer- 
chant, Taels .. 1 5 00 0 

Whenever sales of cotton are made, they 
are at a credit of three months, or 100 
days; if payment be rccjuired in one 
month, or forty days, a discount of three 
macc per pccul is charged by tlie cotton 
dealers. 

It does not necessarily follow that the 
full value of a ship’s cargo of cotton can 
be made up completely according to the 
amount ; it constantly happens that there 
are owing several hundred or several thou- 
sand taels. 

Whenever a ship is secured, the duties 
on miscellaneous articles of import, provi- 
sions, household utensils, &c., are paid by 
the security merchant, perhaps several hun- 
dred taels, or at least upwards of 1 00. The 
export duties on the chow-chow chop and 
on miscellaneous goods belonging to the 
sailors are paid by the security merchant, 
if numerous, to the amount of 200 or 3Q0 
teals, or at least upwards of lOO taels. 

Of all imported goods cotton is the 
most important article ; the several hong 
merchants who receive cotton from tlic 

* Said to have been the same amount for the 
last fifty or sixty years. 

t For two or three months at one mace per bale. 
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foreign ships, according to the market 
price, arc desirous of selling at tlie market 
price, hut the cotton dealers do not possess 
the ability. In consequence of the difli. 
culty in selling their goods and the markets 
daily declining, they arc really unable to 
receive all the hong merchants* cotton, so 
that the latter have constantly cotton re- 
maining unsold. In consequence of fall- 
ing prices and great losses of capital, many 
hong merchants have failed and been 
ruined. Every body knows this ; every 
body has heard of it. 

Signed by the seven hong merchants 
with their respective marks. 

Taou-kwang, i/tli year, 8th moon, 29th 


day (2()tli Sept., 1829-) 

On each Pearl of Cotton. M.C.C. 

Real duty 1 f> 

Add for snort weight IS 

Accountant's fee a Ic ti dec. per Ini. Oc 2 

2 5 

Amount of duty .... 202 
To make up dcflcicncy of weiglit at the 

tloppo's treasury 3 

Do. do. do, livvenuc Board do !) 

Expenses Of transit to Peking 1 

Linguist's fee 1 4 

Tsung Scun 2 H 

Aitiount in sycee .... 2 5 R 
Ten per cent, premium on sycee 2 <! 

Total Mace.... 2U1 


[Then follow an extract from a letter 
from the select committee to the Viceroy 
of Canton, dated 3d Oct., 1829, inserted 
in vol. i, N. S., p. 220 ; and Governor 
Le’s reply, stating that he had referred the 
letter to the Treasurer and Judge fur ex- 
amination.] 

From the British Merchants. 

Canton, 24th Oct., 1829. 

" W, II. C. Plowden, Esq., President, 
&c., and Select Committee. 

“ Gentlemen ; We have been duly 
honoured with your letter of the 9d inst. 
acknowledging our communication of the 
26tli ult., and beg to return our thanks for 
your cordial support of the interests of 
British commerce in this empire, and for 
your obliging attention in favouring us 
with a copy of your proposals to the go- 
vernment for remodelling the system of 
foreign intercourse, which is now so loudly 
complained of. 

“ Having, in accordance with the opi- 
nion expressed in your eighth paragraph, 
presented a petition to the Viceroy, soli- 
citing relief from the existing grievances, 
we enclose lierewitli a copy for your in- 
formation. 

** From the unsatisfactory nature of bis 
Excellency's reply, which you w'ill ere 
now have seen in the original Chinese, we 
are confirmed in the belief that eflectual 
redmss can be looked for only from a con- 
tinuance of your good offices in the cause. 
From these, every appearance induces us 
to anticipate the best resulU. One desira- 


ble consequence of I he becoming firmncNS 
which you have manifested is already evi- 
dent in the altered tone of moderation per- 
vading the replies of government to the 
reproKentations that have been made. 

“ Separate nicinorials, evincing the ge- 
neral feeling on the occasion, have been 
presented to the grvernment by the repre- 
sentatives of all the civilised nations trad, 
ing to Canton, excepting tlie Americans, 
which cannot fail lo have duo weight iii 
demonstrating the indis|)eiisiblc necessity 
of a change. 

“ We shall endeavour, as favourable 
opportunities occur, to ])rociirc and lay 
before you a statement of the customary 
charges on the most important articles of 
import. But in the present state of public 
excitement, while llte motive of inquiry 
must be obvious to every Chinese, it is not 
likely that we can make any addition to 
the knowledge already possessed on the 
subject. We find, on the contrary, a very 
general disposition to qualify and vary in- 
formation formerly obtained, and wbicli, 
as the object in view was less apparent, we 
are more disposed to rely on. We have 
the honour to be, gentlemen, your most 
obedient servants.** 

(Signatures same as to former letter.) 

Governor Le, in reply to the rominit- 
teo*s suggestions of Oct. 3d, dated Nov. 
10, received Nov. 12, 1829. 

Le, Member of the Military Board, 
Governor of Canton, &c., to all the bong 
mcrclmnls for their lull information. 

** It appears on record that the Kiiglish 
Chief, Plowden, and others, presented se- 
veral suggestions concerning commerce, 
which I commuiidcd I lie Treasurer and 
Judge of Canton to deliberate about, and 
state clearly to me the result, that I might 
examine, and decide. Those officers liav- 
ing met, deliberated, and reported, they 
say, 

** 1. Substantial merchants not being 
allowed to retire is a regulation reported 
to |lie Emperor by a former Governor, 
Pak, and received the Imperial sanction. 
At present, if that which the said Chief 
requests were granted, that hong merchants 
might retire, tJien, as there are at present 
but seven houses, if the substantial mer- 
chants were allow ed to make pretexts, and 
retire from business, then there would re- 
main only a few embarrassed houses, which 
would occasion failure of the revenue, and 
foreign debts could not be paid; w|iich 
would involve in trouble persons from re- 
mote pans. That which is requested it is 
decidedly difficult to grant. If, indeed, 
hereafter, a great many new merchants bo 
made, and they are all substantial and in- 
telligent, and should any of the old mer- 
chants; be really incapable of transacting 
business, then they may petition the Go- 
vernor and Hoppo, and beg to retire, waiu 
ing for an answer, which they must obey. 
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2. As to what is said, that substantial 
men will not become hong merchants, be- 
cause they become subjected to insult and 
extortion, by the Hoppo’s secretary, clerks, 
&c., and are required to pay a fee, we 
find that concerning an invitation to be- 
come new merchants, the Governor has 
already issued an intensely urgent edict, 
commanding the several hong merchants 
themselves to invite, persuade, and induce 
some to till the situation. Moreover, he 
commanded them to avail themselves of 
the time of his being acting lloppo, and 
he would dispense with all fees, and not 
allow any of his servants to extort a can- 
dareen, or a cash. This is what all the 
hong merchants know. And hereafter, 
when the new Hoppo receives the seals, 
lie will, no doubt, strictly enjoin his ser- 
vants and clerks that they are not allowed 
to extort money. 

3. Another topic adverted to in the 
representation sent in is, that Chiin-qiia*s 
hong should not be allowed to fail. We 
find that Lew-ching-shoo of Tung-shang 
hong has already been written for by an 
official communication sent by the Gover- 
nor to the Foo-yucii of Ghanwuy province 
to bring him up, and forward him to Can- 
ton. It is right to wait till the day when 
Lew-ching-shoo arrives, and then contrive 
and manage. 

** 4. Again; it is suggested that tlic 
new made hong merchants should not pay 
the debts of other hongs that fail. We 
find that an imperial order has been re- 
ceived sanctioning the making of merchants 
with the security of one or two existing 
merchants. Hereafter, should a failure 
occur, only those who became sureties, 
will be required to pay for tlie others. 
The merchants who did not become sure- 
ties, will not have to regard, or be anxious 
about it; but the fixed law is that foreign 
merchants shall deal only with hong mer- 
chants, and they are by no means allowed 
to lend money to hong merchants. In all 
barter transactions, let the foreign mer- 
chant, at the close of the year, wlien buy- 
ing and selling affairs are completed, him- 
self report clearly to the Hoppo, whether 
or not the hong merchants owe him mo- 
ney, and let every hong merchant report to 
the Hoppo distinctly whether or not he is 
in debt— giving a bond to that effect, to 
be examined and produced as evidence: 
tliey must not, as heretofore, when ships 
quit the port, vaguely assert that they are 
not indebted, and so slur over the Imsiness. 
After this consultation, in obedience to 
orders, shall have been reported, if any 
hong fail, let it be ascertained whether the 
foreign claim had been reported to govern- 
ment, and if so, then according to law 
let the debt be paid : and if an appeal be 
made to government against the creditor, 
let it be disregarded. As to the foreign 
merchant, wlio in disobedience of the laws, 


secretly lends money to hong merchants, 
let no prosecution for recovery be allowed, 
and no doubt that will eradicate tbe'evil of 
foreign merchants giving unlimited credit 
to hong merchants. 

“ 5. Again; it is said that the hong 
merchants must pay off entirely what they 
owe: if not, they must be required, on 
that day, to state publicly, that all men 
may know how much they owe, &c. As 
to debts owing by hong merchants to fo- 
reigners, whether they shall be prosecuted 
for or not, must be decided by the pre- 
ceding regulations ; at present, what debts 
arc owing by hong merchants to foreign 
merchants no government office has the 
means of knowing. It will be right to 
order the foreign merchants and the hong 
merchants to make up their accounts, and 
report the same to the lIoppo*s office to be 
there examined. If the bong merchants 
defer long in paying, then may the foreign 
merchant be nllow'ed to prosecute for pay- 
ment. If hereafter other debts be incurred, 
let a distinction be made and the affair 
managed according to tlip new regula- 
tions. 

** G. Again ; it is said that for the hong 
debts, a small per centage will be suffi- 
cient, Ac. For the hongs which have 
already failed, owing money to foreigners, 
heretofore, application is made to al) the 
merchants, who annually from the Consoo 
Charges, pay according to the amount. If 
new hong merchants be made, it will be 
right that they also should pay — since for 
the hongs that have already failed, indebt- 
ed to foreigners, a certain number of years 
has been fixed in w'hich to pay the whole 
amount; if again a small deduction be 
made it will necessarily protract the time, 
and prevent the practicability of paying ofl' 
in the number of years originally fixed, 
which will be still more inexpedient for the 
foreign merchant,— it is right to continue 
the old rule. 

^ 7. Again ; it is said the imperial du- 

ties should be levied daily, and paid within 
five days, &c. We find that the woollens, 
camlets, and other goods imported, are 
landed by the foreign merchant, and stored 
up in the foreign factories. If sometimes 
the price falls a few days, how can he sell 
his goods ? Beside, the melting and form- 
ing pure silver to pay the duties re- 
quires a few days ; if the period of pay- 
ing the duties be too short, it will be 
attended with a great many inconve. 
niences. Hercaflcr, it will be right to 
require tlie duties to be paid witliin twenty 
days from the day of examining the goods. 
Goods sent to Canton often arrive without 
the owner arriving at the same time. When 
the goods arrive first, let the captain of the 
said ship and the appropriate foreign mer- 
chant be responsible for the duties. As 
to foreign merchants, who store up their 
goods in the foreign factories, after they 
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have done 90, if the goods be sold to a perhaps, fall into disputes about the in- 
hong merchant, the duties shall be paid by crease or diminution of the price, and dis-* 
the hong merchant, according to the time turbancc be occcasioned. Thc.request now 
limited. If they arc not yet sold to a hong made that security merchants and licensed 
merchant, and the period for paying the compradors be dispensed with, it is inex> 
duties has arrived, the foreign merchant pedient to grant. As to what is said that 
will be required to pay over the duties to when compradors request a license, a great 
the security merchant, at tlie limited time. deal of money is required, it is right to 
8. Again ; it is said that the foreign order an investigation into the subject, 
merchant should be allowed to rent ware- What is proper to be done away with, let 
bouses, &c. We find that import cargo, it be forthwith done away with, and what 
whether the hong merchant has fixed the is proper to be diminished be forthwith 
price or not, is all delivered and stored up diminished, and no extortion be again per- 
in the security merchant’s warehouse, mitted. Further, order the hong mcr- 
Woollens and camlets being very valuable chants occasionally to stick up against the 
commodities, before the price is fixed with consoo-housc a list of the market price of 
the hong merchant, they arc stored up in provisions, for the information of all fo. 
the foreign factories. Now the chief dc- reign merchants. Tiicn if compradors 
sires himself to rent warehouses, to store make an exorbitant demand for the price 
goods in. Since, however, it docs not ac- of things, the foreign merchant may him- 
cord with former regulations, and It is self refuse to give it. 
apprehended connexions would be formed “ 10. Again ; it is said that foreign ships 
with traitorous Chinese and disturbances entering the port, the fees and charges of 
created, where it would he difficult for the all the government uflices must be dimi. 
hong merchant to search and examine, nished, and for the remainder that it is 
that which is requested, decidedly cannot proper to levy, they should he according to 
be done. His paying the duties himself is the size of the ship. We find that whci> 
also a subject, concerning which it is use- foreign ships entering the port, the inea- 
less to deliberate. Hut goods stored in a surement fee being divided into three 
hong merchant’s warehouse, if before the classes, is a fixed regulation of long stand- 
price be fixed, the foreign merchant say ing, how then can wc deliberate on dimi~ 
clearly the money must he paid before the nisliing it? The enter port fee is the same 
goods he removed, and the hong merchant on all ships, whether large or small. There 
clandestinely sells them, and does not pay is here unavoidably a want of discriinina- 
tlic money for them, then the case will not tion, but this is a regulation which has 
be different from robbing and selling them, existed ever since the reign of Yung-cliing, 
and the foreign merchant will he allowed and has been acted on for more than a 
to give information to government and hundred years, and mutual tranquillity 
prosecute for the recovery of the money has been preserved thus long. The money, 
according to law. Still let the hong mer- as it is levied on the ships, is forwanlcd to 
chant he ordered, that when he has com. the board of revenue at Pekin, and is by no 
pleted the purchase of the cargo of any means received by the government officers of 
foreign sliip, he siiali report the same to the province of Canton. Now the said chief 
the lloppo’s office to be preserved on re- requests that a distinction should be made 
cord. between large and small vessels in levying 

** 9. Again ; it is said that neither sc- the fee : but this is taking a long-fixed 
curity merchants nor compradors need be regulation and abruptly expecting it to bo 
used, &c. We find that heretofore the altered, and this implies changeablcncss, 
law has been, that foreign ships entering Beside, this business must necessarily be 
the port, they must throw themselves on a reported to the emperor, and his pleasure 
hong merchant, to become security for requested to deliver the question to the 
them. The security merchant requests board for tlieir consideration. Whether it 
government to measure them, that they may be granted or denied, cannot prcn 
may unload, and all the duties and affairs viously be known. Moreover, suppose the 
of the said ship, coming in and going out board does agree to diminish the charge, 
of the port and requesting a port clearance, and receive his Majesty’s sanction to do 
must be managed by the security mcr- so, still the foreign ships of other nations 
chant. The security merchant must also have this year all paid according to the old 
examine whether the ship has on board or regulation, and made every possible dis- 
not prohibited cargo. Unless security patch in taking down cargo and quitting 
merchants be employed, there is no person the port ; the English alone, one nation’s 
to make responsible, which, on many ac- merchant ships, have delayed ; if at last 
counts, is very inexpedient. Also the ap- they obtain a diminution, it will be ma- 
pointmentof compradors for foreign mcr- naging in two ways, and will not be view- 
chants, and giving them a license to act ingall with equal benevolence. It will be 
through the Tung-che of Macao, it is to right that this year foreign sliips of all na.r 
purchase provisions for the foreigners. If tions in one manner, pay the duties ac- 
compradors be not appointed, then fo- cording to usage. Aflerwards, whether 
reigners dealing with the natives will, the present fee shall be diminished, ac- 
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cording to the size of tlic vessel, after an 
imperial order has been re(|uested, the 
board deliberated and reported, if his Ma- 
jesty graciously sanction it, it will be 
right to commence on the day in the lOtli 
year of Taou-Kwang, on which the board’s 
answer is received, and-in obedience thereto 
levy a smaller sum. 

** 11. As to what is said, that the mea- 
surement charge should be paid by the 
ship’s captain to a government officer at 
the time of measurement, and a receipt he 
given to the captain, 8cc. We And that 
the measurement of foreign ships, and 
other charges, have been heretofore ma- 
naged by the hong merchants, and fo- 
reigners were not originally required to 
hold any intercourse with government offi. 
cers. It is right to continue the old rule. 

1 2. Thus the aflair comes before me 
the governor, and examining the result of 
the deliberations on all the several topics, 
they all appear equitable and suitable. 

Besides publishing by proclamation this 
decision, I order the hong merchants, in 
obedience hereto, to take the several de. 
cisions resolved on, and enjoin them on 
the English nation’s chief I’Jowdcn, and 
the others, and also on tlic foreigners of 
every nation, that they may yield obe- 
dience thereto. Oppose not ! These arc 
my commands ! 

Taou-Kwang, 9tli year, 10th moon, 
14th day. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

His excellency Lc, the magistrate, has 
issued a proclamation concerning English 
country ships, the purport of which is, 
that any entering the port of Canton must 
pledge herself to take an export cargo 
before she is allowed to sell her import 
goods, or, as the custom is here, got any 
native merchant to become surety for her. 
What we have said on another occasion, 
about tlie system of responsibility, one for 
another, among the civilians and people, 
is tenaciously adhered to in foreign com- 
merce. Any foreign vessel entering the 
port must have a native hong merchant to 
be security to government for the conduct 
of the said ship’s officers and crew. No 
ship can ** open her hatches,” as they say, 
till she be secured— z. e. till some native 
becomes surety for her. And unless a 
country ship on entering the port engage 
to take from a hong merchant an export 
cargo on whicli duties may be levied, she 
shall not be secured, nor, of course, 
allowed to trade in the Port of Canton, 
but shall, by the power of government, be 
expelled. 

Another order issued by His Excellency 
Le, is that no native shall go to the foreign 
factories, excepting hong merchants, and 
linguists, because it is supposed Chinese 
tndtors, disaffected to the Tartar dynasty 
hold intercourse with foreigners and 


thwart, by revealing secrets, the purposes 
of government. The police and hong 
merchants and linguists are required, as 
they must answer for it, to keep a sharp 
look out on foreigners, and give informa- 
tion of any traitorous intercourse. The 
document does not make any exception 
even ill favour of tailors and shoemakers 
who visit the abodes of ’foreigners.— 
Canton Hcg. Sep. 18. 

Notwithstanding the existing state of 
matters between the select committee and 
the Chinese, which so deeply interests the 
tea merchants, they arc unwilling to lower 
their prices, and will not supply the 
American merchants below the rates of the 
season established by the hong merchants. 
The tea merchiints conclude tliat lea must 
be bad, and seem confident in their expec- 
tations of trade with the Company being 
soon resumed.— /6/c/. Dec. 12. 

^U0trala0ta. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, 6 October. — Thompson 
V. Willet. This was an action brought by 
a passenger on board the brig Faith, from 
England to Sydney, against the master of 
tliat vessel on the voyage, to recover 
damages for trespass and false im))rison- 
meut. The damages were laid at .£l0()0. 
Tlie following are the facts of the case, as 
stated by the plaintitr’s counsel and wit- 
nesses: — The plaintiff came out to the 
colony many years ago as a free settler, 
and received from Governor 3Iacquarie 
the largest grant of land which it was cus- 
tomary to bestow on emigrants, nanic]y2.';0O 
acres. On this he resided for a consi- 
derable time till he abandoned his rural 
pursuits, and leaving his farm under the 
management of another person, commenced 
a merchant. lie returned to the colony, 
after making two visits to England, in the 
vessel of which the defendant was master, 
and which contained only three or four 
passengers. He paid the sum of J&70 for 
bis passage. The plaintiff on several occa- 
sions felt obliged to complain of the bad 
fare, and thereby engendered a bad feeling 
towards him on the part of the defendant, 
who very shortly after the commencement 
of the voyage gave out amongst the crew 
and passengers that the plaintiff was a run- 
away convict. In July, a dispute took 
place between Thompson and the Captain, 
on the former complaining of the heat, 
when the latter struck the former, put him 
in irons, and once threatened to shoot him. 
He subsequently confined him in the tran- 
some-locker, ** a miserable dog-hole in the 
stem-sheet, about five feet long, three feet 
high, and two feet wide at the bottom, 
without a ray of light, except through the 
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chinks of the boards, which also admitted 
the water when that part of the vessel 
dipped, full of centipedes, cock-roaches, 
and other vermin, with whicli the ship 
abounded; liandcufTcd, and in leg irons, 
and confined to a roll of several fatiioms of 
chain attached to a ring driven for tlie pur- 
pose into a beam, was this miserable man 
locked up during the remainder of the 
voyage, a period of five or six weeks, his 
only food being miserable musty biscuit 
and the leavings of the sailors in tlic fore- 
castle. Once only in the twenty-four hours 
was he liberated for the purposes of nature, 
and that only for five minutes, when a 
bucket was introduced to hi^ dungeon. 
Thu mattress on which he lay, and which 
was perfectly new at the commencement 
of the voyage, was completely rotted from 
under him from the sea- water and other 
causes.’* 

Among the witnesses was Mr. Thomas 
Oliver, searcher of Customs. “ I boarded 
liiu Faith on her arrival here about the 
1:1th or nth of August last, and got a list 
of the passengers ; amongst them tvas the 
name of Mr. Thompson ; [ said I wished 
to see him, and defendant replied that he 
was ill irons in the after part of the vessel : 
r was then taken to the place W'hcre he 
was ; it was a very small locker, which 
was fastened up with a padlock ; when it 
was opened, I saw plaiiUilT extended on 
his back in a very miserable plight; he 
had not been shaved for a very long time, 
and altogether 1 never saw any one in so 
wrcU'iied a condition ; be had not room to 
sit upright; J should be very sorry to 
have a dog of mine confined in such a 
place as [ found plaintiff; defendant at 
first showed some unwillingness that I 
should see plaintiff; his face was covered 
with beard and filth, and the stench of the 
place where he was confined was such that 
1 was glad to get away from it as soon as 
1 could.'* 

Dr. Bland said, I was called upon to 
see plaintiff the latter end of August or 
beginning of September; 1 found him 
physically and mentally low, and I thought 
a little deranged ; I could not comprehend 
the case at first, until I heard of the pre- 
vious treatment he had received ; 1 was 
informed that he had been performing se- 
veral mad pranks, and 1 recommended that 
he should be watched.” 

On the part of the defendant it was 
contended that the plaintiff's conduct on 
board the Faith was of the most provoking 
description, and that the defendant was 
justified in keeping him in confinement to 
avoid his violence. 

The defendant’s brother, Mr. Adam, a 
passenger, and Mrs. Clementson, the fe- 
male passenger, were then examined ; they 
said that the plaintiff had made several 
attacks upon the defendant, and had been 
forgiven by him upon his promise not to 


offend again. A suspicion, they said, was 
generally entertained tliat he was in col- 
lusion with the crew, and intended to take 
the sliip. The suspicion was afterwards 
strengthened, wlieii it was discovered that 
the crew had taken the irons off. Mr. 
Adam said, that during the remainder of 
the voyage the defendant and himself 
always kept a loaded pistol and a sword 
by the bedside, and the doors of their bertlis 
locked. 

The Chitf Justice summed up the evi- 
dence. He observed, that it was after tho 
plaintiff had been transferred to the place 
called the trnnsome-locker, that a series of 
facts opened upon the Court the most extra- 
ordinary that ever came under his honour’s 
notice. A free man coming out to this 
colony, paying £10 for his passage, to be 
locked 11 ]), loaded with chains, and treated 
altogether in the manner which had been 
detailed in evidence. It is a case, said his 
honour, which calls upon the defendant to 
account in the strongest manner for his 
acts, and to show that no less degree of 
confinement would have insured tlic safety 
of the ship. 

The assessors in a few minutes returned 
a verdict for the plaintiff— damages ^500. 

On tho 0th of October, the trial of 
Captain Wright, of Uie 00th Iteg. came 
on for the alleged murder of Patrick 
Clinch, a convict, at Norfolk Island, on 
the 20th of October, 1827. Clinch, some 
days previous to the affair, hud absconded 
from the settlement, and while at large, 
had made some desperate attempts on the 
lives of several people, and while Captain 
Wright was walking out, Clinch made an 
attempt upon his life. A few days after, 
while sitting in the government-house, a 
noise was heard, and the guard was called 
out, and Captain Wright, with a party, 
went to ascertain the cause, when it was 
found to be occasioned by an attempt 
made by Clinch on the hospital. In pur- 
suing him he was severely wounded, and 
eventually shot dead. Tlie case for the 
prosecution, which was conducted by Mr. 
Wentworth, was scarcely dosed, when tlie 
jury without hesitation, returned a verdict 
of not guilty. * 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Swan River . The highly wrought ex- 
pectations which the people in England 
have formed of Western Australia, have, 1 
regret to say, caused disappointment in 
some quarters as to the quality of the soil 
here. Still the settlement has advanced 
at a most rapid rate. Of the interior of 
the country our knowledge is most iinp,er- 
fecti and the mountains still remain tp (le 
explored and crossed. The banks of the 
rivers up to these mountains afford the 
richest soil and most luxuriant vegetation, 
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and about 500,000 acres aro already ap- 
portioned. Another river of considerable 
size, has been discovered twenty-five miles 
to the southward of Cockburn Sound, and 
n party is now on its way to explore it.— 
Letter, dated, Nov, 22. 

liy a letter recently received from the 
New Settlement, at Swan-lliver, it ap- 
pears that Mr. Shenton, a native of Win- 
chester, is busily employed there, to a 
ji^rcat extent, in erecting houses, on a plan 
for which he has obtained a patent, of 
wooden blocks, fastened without nails ; 
and that from the powerful saw-mills 
which he has erected, he is enabled to 
work the wood to such advantage, as to 
undertake the erection of houses at less 
than half the usual charges in Kngland. 
He has also fifty or sixty men employed 
as brick-makers and earthenware manu- 
facturers of every description. 

Coal in Van Diemen's Land . — A per son 
who has been formerly employed in the 
colleries in Stnflbrdshire arrived in towm 
in the course of this week, with some spe- 
cimens of fine coal dug of a ravine situate 
on the Wallaby creek, three or four miles 
from Jerusalem, twelve from Oatlands, 
nnd seventeen or eighteen from Richmond. 
Several competent judges have examined 
this coal, and admit tliat it is of a very 
superior quality. It burns very clear and 
is valuable fur all domestic ])urposes. 
The mine itself is very large, and a cart 
may proceed to it on an ea&y road about a 
mile in length, reckoning from the main 
road between Oatlands and Jerusalem. 
Tlie Wallaby creek is dry during the 
greater part of the year, and at other 
times empties itself into the coal river. 
I’ersons who have resided ten or twelve 
years in the neighbourhood had not no- 
ticed this mine, ul though some of them 
had made diligent search for coal mines up 
the river, having often picked up pieces of 
coal down the river. In their researches 
tliey followed the course of the river up- 
wards, but it never struck them to examine 
the creek, and thus this particular mine 
had escaped notice. Constable Hopkins, 
of the Oatlands Field Police, who was 
lately stationed at Drummond's hut at 
Jtrusalem, in taking one of his daily 
rounds with another person of the name of 
Nowlan, accidentally came upon the Wal- 
laby creek immediately opposite the coal 
mine, and on examination found the coal 
of a superior description. Hopkins lost 
no time in communicating the nature of 
bis discovery to the proper authorities, and 
we understand that the StafiTordshire man, 
above alluded to, has brought with him 
to town a small bag of coal from this mine 
for the inspection of his ^Excellency the 
Lieutenant-Governor. It is situated in 
llarington parish, Oatlands. tts breadth 
fronting the creek is about 400 feet, its 
depth from the roof to the fioor of the 


bed, or scam, many fact. Hobart Toimi 
Courier, Aug, 20. 


illauritiu«. 

Recent Mauritius papers contain the 
report of a public meeting of the principal 
inhabitants, held at Fort Louis, on the 
30th of November, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the propriety of bringing an ac- 
tion against the proprietors of the lx)ndon 
Anti-Slavery Reporter, for a scries of 
alleged libels against the slave-owners of 
that island; and also to consult on tho 
best means of opposing the measures re- 
commended by the commissioners of par- 
liamentary inquiry, those measures being 
looked upon by the slave-owners of the 
Mauritius not only as tending to produce 
great prejudice and inconvenience among 
themselves, but moreover as dangerous in 
their execution. A public subscription 
was determined upon to defray the ex- 
penses which are to be incurred by tho 
prosecution of the A?tii Slavery Itejwrter, 
and a petition to Sir George Murray was 
agreed to, exposing the objections of the 
Mauritius colonists to the measures re- 
commended by the parliamentary commis- 
sioners. The governor had issued a pro. 
clamution for a new' registry of slaves to be 
made at the beginning of the present year, 
the two years specified by the order in 
council since the last census having ex. 
pired. 

of <!$ooti Utopf. 

By an account of exports from the 
colony, in the South African Observer, of 
Feb. 14th, it appears that the colonial pro. 
duce exported to Great Britain in the last 
three quarters of 1829, amounted in value 
to X^lfi,166, to otlier places j£^15,883. 

The Cape Gazette of the 5th of February 
has published an ordinance of the Go- 
vernor in Council, authorizing the Phi- 
lanthropic Society to purchase slaves for 
the purpose of manumission, and to ap- 
prentice the same for a term not exceeding 
the period at which they shall attain the 
age of eighteen years. The heat had been 
latterly excessive at the Cape. In several 
shady situations the thermometer is said to 
have been at 97^. A great quantity of 
grain and other produce was daily making 
its appearance at Cape Town, and gene- 
rally obtained high prices. From the 1st. 
of January to the 8th of February of the 
present year, about 16,000 muids of wheat 
had been brought there. The general 
average price for January was Rds. ‘]S7 
5 4. In the South African Directory for 
1830, a list is given of the civil pensioners 
at the Cape, with the amount of pension 
allowed to each. Tlie whole together forms 
an annual expenditure of £5,992, ' 
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REGISTER. 


(iCalrutta. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

.SALARIES OF ABSENT STAFF OFFICERS. 

Fort'WiUiamt Nov. 20, 1829. — It having 
come under the notice of Government, 
that the Regulation of the 15th Sept. 1821, 
relative to the allowance of officers on 
leave of absence, whether regimental or in 
staff employment, d6 not provide for every 
contingency wliich may occur, where offi- 
cers on staffi arc associated in departments, 
the Governor- General in Council has been 
pleased to lay down the following Rule in 
continuation of the former Regulation 

That, when an officer at the head of a 
department, or an officer bolding the ap- 
pointment of deputy in a department, 
shall proceed on leave of absence, the in- 
dividual nominated, by government to 
officiate in the superior grade, shall, if in 
the same department, be entitled to draw 
one-half of his own salary, and the for- 
feited moiety of the salary of the absentee ; 
and when, under such circumstances, it 
may be deemed necessary by government 
to bring an extra officer into the depart- 
ment, the officer thus temporarily em- 
ployed sliall be allowed the undrawn half 
salary of the deputy or the assisUuit as tho 
case may be. 

In those cases where it may be consi. 
dered necessary to employ any extra offi- 
cers in the department, the undrawn half 
salary becomes a saving to the state. 

NEW rATTF.RN CHACO. 

Head’Q.iuirler!t, Calcutta, Dec. 3, 1829. — 
The Commander-in-chief, is pleased to 
direct, that the new pattern Chaco shall be 
adopted by the European officers of In- 
fantry; its introduction, however, will 
take place gradually, and as the caps now 
in wear require to be replaced. 

SECOND NU.SSBEREE BATTALION. 

Fart WiUiam, Dec 6, 1829. — The Go- 
vernor-general in council has been pleased 
to resolve on disbanding the Second Nus- 
sceree battalion, which measure is to have 
effect from the 1st February 1830. 

All men of the corps, who may not 
have been six years in tlie service, are to 
be discharged from the date specified, and 
in addition to all arrears wliich may be 
due, a donation of six months pay will be 
allowed to each individual thus disposed of. 

The native commissioned, non-commis- 
sioned officers, buglers, and privates, whose 
period of service exceeds six years, and 
who are natives of the Nepaul territory, 
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are to be transferred in equal portions to 
the First Nussccrcc and the Sirmoor bat- 
talion, allowing a preference of corps to 
officers and men, as far as their inclina- 
tions can be consulted, unless they should 
prefer taking service in any of the regu 
ments of the line,— should any of the 
parties prefer taking their discharge to 
being transferred, they will be allowed tho 
donation of six months pay, in addition to 
their arrears. 

The men of all ranks who may be in 
excess to the complement of the corps to 
which they shall be transferred, are to be 
returned supernumerary, until they become 
effective by casualties, or may be otherwise 
disposed of. 

KUMAOON BATTALION. 

Fort William, Dec. 6, 1829. — The go- 
vernment deem it expedient to revise the 
establishment of the Kumaoon Battalion, 
and to determine that, until further order, 
it shall consist of eight companies, tho 
strength of each company being one soo- 
bador, one jemadar, five havildars, five 
naicks, one bugler, and eighty sepoys. 

SUPPLY OP STORES. 

Jfcad^Quartci's, Calcutta, Dec. II, 1829. 
—In con.sequetice of the abolition of the 
Ditiapore magazine and the Kurnaul de- 
pot, the corps and detachments which have 
heretofore been dependent on die former, 
will be supplied from Chunar, with ex- 
ception to the Ramghur battalion, which 
will indent on the arsenal of Fort VVilliam, 
and those which drew their stores from 
Kurnaul will henceforth be dependent on 
the Delhi magazine. 

RETRENCHMENTS. 

Fori Wmiam,Dcc. 19, 1829 — The post 
allowance heretofore granted, of twenty- 
five rupees per mensem, to the officers in 
command at Kallinger, Adjygurh, Calpee 
or Hutneerpore, and Dwarka, is to be 
abolished from the first proximo, the duty 
for wliich this allowance was sanctioned 
being provided for in the grant of twenty- 
five rupees per mensem to all officers in 
command of detachments of two or more 
companies of the line, to which no adju- 
tant is attached. 

The allowance of sixty rupees per men- 
sem, drawn by the station staff at AI- 
morah, under the authority of G. O. of 
the 25tli Sept. 1819, is to be discontinued 
from the first proximo. 

The allowance of thirty rupees per men- 
sem for a writer, and twenty rupees for 
candles and stationary, authorized to b* 
(N) 
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drawn by tlie officer commanding llie ar- 
tillery detachment at Allahabad, in govern- 
ment G. O. of the 26th Aug. 1814, is to 
cease from the date of the publication of 
the present order at that station. 

The allowance of one hundred rupees 
per mensem, at present passed to the sur- 
geon in lAcdical charge of the staff at 
Berhanfiporc, is to be reduced to thirty 
rupees, from the ^rst prmttmo, the latter 
being the rate of compensation for the duty 
refcrrc^d to at all dflier Brigade stations 
\inder this presidency. 

ESTABLlSIIMteNTS WITH LOCAL IlORSF. 

Fort irUlinm, Dec. 19, 1829.— the Go- 
vernor-General in Council is pleased to 
direct that the forge establishment attached 
to regiments of local horse be paid up and 
discharged on the publication of the present 
order at stations respectively, and that the 
nllow'aucc for iron and charcoal shall be 
discontinued. 'Hic four hurkariis allowed 
in such corps are also to be disciiarged, 
and the complement of hand bhecstees will, 
from the same date, be reduced to eight 
Vith each corps. 

iroasB ARTILLRRV DEIHJT AND RIDING 
SCHOOL AT DUM 1)11 M. 

Foil mUiavh Dec. 1 9, 1829.— The Go- 
vernor. General ill Council has been pleased 
to resolve, that the horse artillery ilepbt 
and riding-school dt Dum Dum shall be 
abolished from the Ist Feb. 1850, from 
which date all commissioned, non-commis. 
•fiioned officers and privates attached to the 
•institution, will return to their regimental 
jduty, and the native establishments con- 
•fiected with it 'will be paid up and dis. 
charged. The horses are to be made over 

the commissariat, and all public stores, 
after being reported u^ion by a committee 
«f survey, to be returned into magazines. 

ASSISTANT ADJUTANTS GENERAL OF 
DIVISION. 

• Fort iruiiam, Dec. 26, 1 829. — The Go- 
.vernor- General in Council is pleased, at 
•ihe recommendation of his Exc. the Com. 
mander.in-chief, to confer the designation 
of Assistant Adjutant General of Division 
on the undermentioned four deputy assis. 
tant adjutants general, but without any 
increase to their present allow'ances 

Capt. I>. D. Anderson, deputy asststant a^u- 
Aant general of Sirhind division of army. 

Capt. P. Cralffle, deputy assistant adjutant gene- 
ral of Meefut division of army. 

Capt. J. H. Macklnlay, deputy aisistant adju- 
tant general of Cawnpore division of army. 

. Cajjrt, W. Jamea, deputy oaiMtaat adjutant ge- 
neraiof ^ugor division of army. 

AKBIONATXON OF LORD COMBRHHRRB. 

Jirad-Quarlere, MtHUta, Jnn. 1, IBSO. 
^1. The Coininander-in--chief, on itesign. 
teg the comiilnid of an'iirmy, wboN dlsci- 
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pline has been, for the lust four years, a 
primary object of his solicitude; whose 
'exertions and gallantry he has witnessed ; 
whose interests, consequently, can never he 
foreign to him ; gladly avails himself of 
this last opportunity of recording his testi- 
mony to its frequently acknowledged merit, 
and to the claim it has established, by its 
conduct and its services^ to the gratitude 
of its country. 

2. Alive, as he must ever be, to every 
incident or change by which its prospects 
may be affected, it is a source of the highest 
siatisfaction lo him, that he resigns his com- 
mand into the hands Of an officer, whose 
public life and character 'affi)rd the surest 
pledge of the spirit in which the honourable 
trust will be received, and of the manner 
In which its responsible duties w'ill be dis- 
charged. 

8. Contrasting, as of late be has had 
opportunities of doing, the accuracy, the 
precision, and, above all, the facility with 
which the prescribed field movements are 
^t present executed, with the occasional 
unsteadiness of the men, and the more fre- 
quent want of self-confidcncc and self- 
possession which he could not but notice, 
on the part of commanding officers of corps 
and brigades, at the more early period of 
his command, Lord Combermcrc congra- 
tuhitcs the army on this obvious and essen- 
tial improvement; and if, on recollecting 
the pleasure he had in endeuvouriiig to 
promote It, they should ascribe somewhat 
of it to bis attention and encouragement, 
it will gratify him to associate the discharge 
of so important a part of his duty with the 
necessary result of their zealous and per- 
severing exertions. 

4. Where all have so faithfully and so 
zealously discharged the duties of their 
respective situations, it would be invidious 
to particularize iudividuals; but Lord 
Combermere cannot pass l)y the name of 
the chief of the Staff, to whose unrclnrtting 
Attention to the arduous duties of Ws most 
important and responsible office, *and the 
Ability and impartiality witli 'Which he TlAs 
'carried on those functions, the CommandeT- 
ill-chief and Ihe service in general at-e 'so 
niiicli indebted, w^iihout placing upon re- 
cord his acknowledgement of the tnerito- 
rious services of Colonel Fagan. 

5. The Commander-in-chief now takes 
leave of the army, whose subordination, 
general conduct, and achievements, lie will 
have so much pride in recollecting, with 
the expression of his warmest Wishes for 
their welfare and prosperity, and with the 
assurance that be can never cease to ti^e 
the most lively interest in' their happiness 
and success* 

NEW COinfAWOfeR-IK-OBISF. 

FoH WiFltam, Jan. I, General 

^ Hon. Oeoige Ramflsay, Eart of 
Ualhduiie, KtiigKt Gtohd Cross of die 
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nio:»t honoyr^blt M^j^tary ()j:der of tlia 
BdilH baviv^ been appqiQt«d by th^ lion, 
tbe Court of Directors in tbpir general 
Waiter in tlie puljJic departmeutj^ 4at«d tba 
Syd April, 18i29, lobe Conimaiider-iii-cbief 
of all tbe Company *& forces in India, and 
also to be a member of tlm Supreme 
Council at Fort William, Uio Coiopany's 
order and the commission eppojntiitg 
General tlie Earl of Dalliousic are now 
read. 

The oaths of office being administered 
to General the Earl of Dalhousie, he tnUea 
his seat as a member of the Supreme 
Council of Vort William. Ordered, that 
a salute of seventeen guns from the rain* 
ports of Fort William, and three vollies 
small arms by the troops in garrison, ba 
fired on tho occasion. Ordered, that the 
appointment of General the Karl of DaU 
bousie be communicated to the army in 
general orders, and that tbe commission 
constituting him Commander-in-chief he 
read, witli the usual ceremonies to the 
troops in garrison, and at the difierent 
stations of the army. 

Ordered, that all returns of the army be 
nmdo in the usual manner to General the 
Earl of llajyiiousie, as Comtuander-in- 
ebief. 

Hmd-tjmrU'rs, Catcutla, Jan. I, 1830. — 
General the Right lion, the Kurl of Dal- 
housie, on assuming the command which 
has been intrusted to him, desires to assure 
the army in India that he is impressed 
with a high sense of its merit, and that ho 
fully appreciates the grounds on which its 
reputation rests. 

To maintain, if possible to improve, its 
discipline, and to cherish and keep alive 
every honourable feeling by which it is 
distinguished, will be the object of his 
constant ambition. 

In bis anxious endeavours to discharge 
the trust committed to him, lie relics on 
the exertions of all who are called on to 
act under his command, particularly on the 
zealous co-operation of the general officers 
in charge of divisions or brigades of the 
army, and of officers commanding regi- 
nicnts. 

Ills Excellency is pleased to direct that 
all reports and correspondence relative to 
bis IMajcsty's or the Hon. Company's 
forces shall be addressed, as heretofore, to 
the dificrent departments at head-quarters. 

All orders issued under tbe authority of 
his Excellency's predecessor. General the 
{light Hon. Lord Combermere, are to 
remain in force, together with such instruc- 
tions as may have been issued by his Lord- 
ship, for the guidance of the heads of 
departments. 

11)0 CommapderTio-cliief will receive 
the heads of (jepartments, or,, during their 
unavoidable absepce, their, deputies ,or 
assistants, on public business, from eleven 
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to two o'clock on any of t)ie dova pf' the 
week, with the exception of CpUQcil-da}^ 
and Sundays. He will receive all oijther 
officers and persons who may wish tp see 
him om business, on Thursday, ql^er cloven 
o'clock. 

In cases of emergency, the Commandcr- 
in-clfief is to be seen at any time, withopl 
exception, day or night. 

II is Excellency is pleased to make the 
following appointments : — 

(?o1ouelthe Hon. John Ramsay, H.M. half-pay, 
to be military secif^ary. 

C'apt. Alexander M*T.ai'hlan. Royal Artillery; 
l/ieut. I.ord Uainsav, II.M. 2(ilhreKt. ; and Cnpt. 
John Bymo. Il.M. aist refft.— to be aidcs-tle-canip. 

Assist. SurR. D. Murray, m.d., Il.M. IGth Lan- 
cers, to be surgeon. 

All honours and compliments which 
have heretofore been futid to tbe Right 
Hon. Lord Viscount C'oinbcrtncrc are to 
be continued to his Excellency. 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

LIKUT. M^OllATU. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta, Dec. 15, 1820. 
— Atan European General Court-Martial, 
a«isembled at Cawnpore, on the 5tii of last 
Oct., oil which Col. M. Childers, C. R., 
of 11. M. Util Light 13ragoons, is Fresu 
dent, Lieut. F. V. McGrath, of tho (iSd 
regiment N. I., was arraigned on the fol- 
lowing charge : — 

For conduct disgraceful to his character 
as an ofiiccr and a gentleman, in engaging 
in H personal conflict or struggle with 
Ens. Richardson, of the fi2d N. I., at the 
bouse of the said Ens. Richardson, her 
tween the hours of 1 1 o’clock, r. m. of 
the 27tb, and ii o’clock, a. m. of the 28ih 
July, 1829, the same having been wit- 
nessed by several sepoys of the regiment. 
Such conduct being in disobedience of the 
articles of war, subversive of military di;;- 
cipline, and highly prejudicial to the repu- 
tation and well being of the corps. 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision. 

Finding . — The court is of opinion, and 
hereby pronounces, the prisoner to be 
guilty of the fact alleged against him, viz. 
« engaging in a personal conflict or strug^ 
glc with Ens. Richardson ;’* hut the court 
docs not find the prisoner guilty of ** con- 
duct disgraceful to his character as an 
officer and a gentleman," though the 
court does hereby pronounce his conduct 
to be reprehensible. 

Sentence, — The court does, therefore, 
sentence the prisoner, Lieut. Frederick 
Vaughan M*Grath, of the 62d Rcgt. N. 
I., to be reprimanded in such manner, 
and at such lime and place, as His Exc. 
the Commander-in- Chief may be pleased 
to direct. 

Not confirmed, 

COMBKEICBEB, . 
Gan. Commander-iQ-^hief. 
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Remarks by the Right Hon the Com- 
mander-in-chief 

The Cbmmandcr.in>chlef lias reason to 
be much dissatished with the proceedings 
vpon this trial. — It appears that Lieut* 
M'Grath freely admitted ** engaging in a 
personal conflict or struggle with Ens. 
Richardson,** but proposed to divest this 
fact of the criminal character ascribed to 
it in the charge, by proving that he had 
acted solely in self-defence, and exerted 
himself no more than was necessary for 
liis own protection,— with a view to the 
establishment of this justification, Lieut. 
McGrath desired at the close of the prose> 
cution to prove, in the first place, that 
Ens. Richardson (the adverse party in the 
struggle, and the principal witness against 
him) had confessed ** to having been the 
first aggressor.** — The court refused to 
receive such proof in any form, thereby, 
in His Lordship's opinion, depriving the‘ 
prisoner of evidence which he was legally 
entitled to produce, and exposing to ques- 
tion the validity of their final judgment. 

In a case of this nature, where the de- 
fence presents neither evidence, nor new 
matter of any kind, the Commandcr-iiu 
chief docs not approve of a reply being 
offered by the Judge- Advocate. At the 
close of Lieut, McGrath's exculpatory 
address, the Judge- Advocate was per- 
mitted to make an extemporaneous reply. 
Sentence was then passed, and on a subse- 
quent day, this officer, (the Judgo-Advo. 
cate,) introduced into the proceedings a 
written statement, drawn up from memory 
out of court, and said to contain the sub- 
stance of the reply he had previously deli- 
vered. It is surprising that so objection- 
able and irregular a proceeding should 
have the recorded sanction of the court. 

With reference to the singular order by 
the President, for tlie release from arrest 
of Ens. Richardson, whilst under examin- 
ation as a witness, and for replacing that 
officer in arrest upon his quitting the 
court. His Lordship observes, that such a 
proceeding was an unnecessary and un- 
warrantable exercise of authority. 

The court acted correctly in proceeding 
** de novo *' upon the unavoidable addition 
of new members in the course of the 
trial, but his Lordship further remarks, 
that their original proceedings appear to 
have been vitiated from the commencc- 
roent, owing to the swearing in of the 
court upon their first assembly, by the oath 
prescribed to be taken upon the trial of 
officers and soldiers in His Majesty's ser- 
vice, an error which was rectified upon the 
admission of the new members. 

Lieut. McGrath is to be released from 
arrest, and will return to bis duty, with a 
recommendation, to be particularly careful 
in avoiding for the future any collision 
similar to that which gave rise to the pre* 
sent judicial investigation. 
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ENSIGX RICHARDSON. 

In continuation of the proceedings of 
the same court-martial, re-assembl^ at 
Cawnpore, on the 12tli of last October, 
Ens. R. E. T. Richardson, of the 62d 
regiment N. I., was arraigned on the fol- 
lowing charge: — 

For conduct disgraceful to his character 
as an officer and a gentleman, in engaging 
in a personal conflict or struggle with 
Lieut. M*Grath, of the G2d regiment N. I., 
between the hours of 1 1 o'clock, p. m. of 
the 27th and ii o'clock, a.M. of the 28th of 
July 1829, at his, the said Ens. Richard- 
son's house, which conflict or struggle was 
witnessed by several sepoys of the regi- 
ment ; such conduct being in disobedience 
of the articles of war, subversive of mili- 
tary discipline, and highly prejudicial to 
the reputation and well-being of the corps. 
Upon which charge the court came to the 
following decision : — 

Finding*' — The court is of opinion, and 
hereby pronounces the prisoner guilty of 
all and every part of the charge preferred 
against him. 

Senlence.^The court does, therefore, 
sentence the prisoner, Ens. II. E. T. 
Richardson, of the 62d N.'L, to be dis- 
missed the service of the Hon. Company. 

Approved, but sentence remitted. 
CoMBERMRRE, Gcn. Comniander-in-chicf. 

Remarks by the Right Hon. the Com- 
mandcr-in -chief 

In consideration of the youth of Ens. 
Richardson, the fair character borne by 
him previously to this transaction, and the 
application of the court in his favor, the 
Commander-in-chief is graciously pleased 
to remit the sentence ; but, in restoring to 
this officer the commission justly forfeited 
by bis misconduct, 11 is Lordship confi- 
dently expects that the solemn promise, in 
the defence, of future good conduct, will 
be faithfully fulfilled. 

It appears that Lieut. M*Grnth was 
released from arrest liy order of tlie Presi- 
dent, whilst under examination as a wit- 
ness. The opinion of the Commander-in- 
chief upon such a proceeding has been 
expressed in the remarks upon the pre*. 
ceding trial. 

Ens. Richardson is directed to be re- 
leased from arrest, and return to his duty. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTR 

Tenitorial Department. 

Dee. 15. Mr. W. H. Benson, deputy collector of 
southern division of BundclXund. 

22. Mr. R. H. Tulloh, collector of land revenue 
and of customs and town duties at Benares. 

Judicial Department. 

Dee. 22. Mr. D. F. McLeod» assistant to joint 
magistrate stationed at Monghyr. 

22. Mr. N. B. Edmonatone, assistant to magis- 
trate and to collector of land revenue at Gha^ 
pore. 

General Department. 

Dec. 2!>. Mr* A. F. Donelly, assistant to magis- 
trate and to collector of land revenue at Dacru» 
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Mr. R. Montgomery, ag»Utant to Joint magis- 
trate and to deputy cullector at Azimghur, 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 
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bell to officiate aa intern, and qu. mast, to C4tli 
N.I. I dated 17th Dec. 

Dee, S(i.— Assist* Surg* Andrew Walker (3d> a»p. 
to medic.i] charge of ri^t wing of 61st N.I. at Sha- 
jehanpore. 

Assist. Surg. .T. Ercles, M.o., removed from 4'lth, 
and app. to 40th N.I. 


and Ommanney, of engineers, app. to conduct a 
topographical survey of tract of country lying 
immediately between townsof Burdwan and Denar. 

per, 16.— Cadet of artillery Chas. Stewart ad- 
mitted on estab., and prom. to2d-Iieut. 

Cadet of infantry J. S. Banks admitted on estab., 
and prom, to enslfm. 

Dec. 19.— Cadet of infantry D. Ramsay ad- 
mitted on estab., and prom, to ensign* 

Lleuts. M. Hughes, 44th N.I.; G. A. Smith. 
9th do.; J. S. Winfleld, 47th do.; and II. Temp- 
ler, 7th do —to be captains by brevet, from ItHh 
Dec. 

Capt. Debiidf, of engineers, directed t<} relieve 
Major Smith from his present charge of garrison 
and executive engineer at Delhi. 

Capt. G. Watson, sub-assistant, permitted, at 
his own request, to resign his siluation in stud de- 
partment. 

Hrad-Qiiarter.ft Dec, 12, 1029 — T.lcut. J. A. 
Wood to officiate as adj. to 2.'ith N.I., during ab- 
sence. on duty, of Lieut, and Adj. H. C. Wilson; 
dated 27th Nov. 

Ist-Lieut. W. J. Maevitie, of artllle y, to be 
adj. and qu. master to .'I European companies of ar- 
tillery, assembled for annual practice in camp near 
Benares. 

Dec, 14 — Lieut. A. Watt to act as adj. to left 
wing of 27th N.I., during its separation from 
heaa-quaricrs of regiment; dated 17th Nov. 

Dec, 16. — Lieut. A. L* Willis to officiate as in- 
terp. and qu. master to22d N.I., during indisposi* 
tlon of Lieut. J. Woods ; dated 27th Nov, 

Dec. IR.— Ens. S. Nation, of e.'ld, at his own re- 
quest, removed an<l posted to 24th N.I. 

Ens. A. N. M. MacGregor appb to do duty with 
11th N.I. at Barrackpore. 

Assist. Surg. J. Bruce app. to do duty with 49th 
N.I. at Mhow. 

Fort JVilliam, Dec, 24.— Cadet of infantry ,1. C, 
Aldcrson admitted on estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Dec. 2fi.—ArtWcrj/ Ilegt, Lieut, and Brevet 
Capt. George Twemlow to be capt., v. T. Blair 
retired, with rank from Kith .Sept. 1929, v. G. K. 
Gowan prom.— .Supenium. Ist-Licut. F.D. Bollcau 
brought on effective strength of regt. 

A5th N.I. Su)>ernum. Lieut. Geo. Short brought 
on effective strength of regt., v. C. Burrowes dec., 
9th Dec. 1U2!1. 

d^th N.J. Ens. W. B Thomson tobelieut., from 
8th Dec. 1R20, v. F. Macrae retired.— Supernum. 
Henry Cotton and Ens. F. P. Fulcher, brought on 
effective strength of regt. 

Anist. Surg. W. .S. Charters, m.d.. to be surg., 
V. J. Adams retired, with rank from 9th Dec. 1629 
V. Paterson dec. 

Major W. Battine, deputy principal commissary 
of ordnance, to officiate as princijpal commissary 
of ordnance, from date of Lieut. CoL G. Swiney^s 
departure for Cape of Good Hope. 

Major R. Powney, of artillery, to officiate as 
deputy principal commissary of ordnance, v. Bar- 
rlne. 

Lieut W. G. Cooper, 7l8t N.I., to be a brigade 
major on estab., in sue. to capt. StiHldait app. de- 
puty assist, adj. general. 

Capt. Thos. Saunderson, 9th L.C., app. to com- 
mand of Invalids, &c. of H.C. service, proceeding 
to Europe on H.C. ship Minerva, 

Dee. 31 .-Assist Surg. Thos. Clemishaw app. to 
medical duties of civil station of Balasore, v. 
Mathews prom. 

Assist Surg. W. W. Hewett, m.d., directed to 
resume meffical charge of Governor-General's body 
guard from 1st Jan. 

Head-Quarters, Dec, 24.— Ljput W. F. Camp- 


Assist Surg. W. B. Webster app. to 49th N.I. 

Fort miliarn, Jan. 6, 1030.— KkA N.f. Super- 
nuin. Lieut. Win. Edwards brought on effective 
strength of regt, v. H. Cuming dec., 28th Dec. 


Returned to duty, froni Europe.— Capt. John 
Angelo, 3d L.C. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe — Dec. 16. Lieut. Col. Wm. Skene, 
22d N.I., for health.— Copt. John Cowsladc, 79th 
N.I., for health — Lieut. Benj. llalkiwcll, 35th 
N.I., for health.— Ens. II. M. Barwcll, .59th N.I., 
for health.— Col. Mossom Boyd, 6th N-I-, on pri- 
vate affairs. — Capt. John Thomson, of engineers, 
on private affairs.— llrcv. Capt. T. Des Voeux, 
44th N.I., on private affairs — Lieut. Jas. Stevens, 
6th N.I., on private affairs.— 19. Capt. T. A. Mein, 
37th N.I., assist, com. gen., on private affairs.— 
24. Capt. Thos. Warlow, of engineers, for health. 
— Capt. Thos. Sanderson, 9th L.C., for health. — 
Capt. John Ludlow, 6th N.I., for health.— Capt. 
Thos. Williams, 70th N.I., for health.— Lieut. 
Geo. Casement, of engineers, for health.— Lieut. 
J. R. Digge, M N.I., for health.— Surg. F. .S. Mat- 
thews, for health.— Capt. C. 1 1. Bell, of artillery, 
on private affairs.— 2(>. Lieut. Col. Hugh Griffiths, 
inv. estab., on private affairs.— 29. Capt. the Hon. 
Wm. Hamilton, 64th N.I., for health.— Lieut. 
Justin h'heil, 35th N.L, for health.— Assist. Sure. 
A. Gonlon, for health.— Assist. .Surg. D. J. 
Thorbum, for health.— Capt. W. W. Foord, 21at 
N.L, on private affairs.— Capt. W. II. Marshall, 
.•Wth N.I., onprivate affairs.— Surg. W. A. Vennur, 
on private allairs.— 31. Lieut. J. A. Ciommelin, of 
engineers, on private affairs.— Lieut. R . W. Fraser, 
45th N.L, for ncaith.— Jan. 5. Capt. Jas. Franklin, 
Ist L.<'., for health. 

To New HoWfiwd.— Dec. 16. Lieut. N. Lowis, 
C.‘ld N.L, for 18 months, for health (also to V. D. 
Land.) 

To Cape of Good Hope.— Dec. ,11. Cai>t. E. Su- 
therland, 27th N.L, employed under resident at 
llydrabad, for twelve months, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the River. 

Dee, 24. H.M..S. Satellite, Laws, firom Mailras. 
«— 25. Phtrnir, Pcirse, from Penang.— 26. IJvinff- 
stone, Pearce, from Liverpool and Bordeaux; 
Waterloo, Addison, from London, Port Jackson, 
and Batavia; and Herculean, Buttersby, from 

Liverpool 29. Reliance, Hayes, from Khyouk 

Phyoo.— Jrtw. 3, Mercury, Bell, from Penang.— 
5. Austen, Rickelt, from Singapore, Malacca, and 
Penang.— 6. Lord Anihrrsf, Rees, from China. — 
7. Virginia, Hullock, from Penang. 

Departures from Oilcutta, 

Dee. 20. Magellan, Reynaud, for Bourbon.— 2.1. 
Clyde, Munro, for London.— 24. NotivcUe Europe, 
Frion, and Oilcutta, Lubal, both for Bordeaux.— 
26. Arjuna, Roys, for Penang; Ganges, Boult- 
bee, for London via Madras; St. George, Swain- 
SOD, for IJverpool; and Mary, Jackson, for Mau- 
ritius.— 27. Catherine, Fenn, for Madras and Lon- 
don; Duke of Jict^fotd, Bowen, for London; and 
Penang Merchant, Mitchison, for Penang and 
Singapore. — ^29. Sir Edward Paget, Campliell, for 
London, via Madras: and Royal Sojoti, Petrie, 
for London, via Cape.— :«). Research, Stirlitig, for 
Penang and Singapore.— 31. Red Hover, Clifton, 
for China: and Nancy, Guezenee, for Bordeaux. 
—Jan. 1. Gi’and Duquesne, Brifford, for Havre de 
Grace.— 3. Zenobia, Cameron, for I^ndon, via 
Madras: Ksmouth, Graham, for London: and 
William Money, Fulcher, for London, xia Ma- 
dras.— 5. Mary Ann, Steward, for London. 
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SuiUd fiom Diatnvnd Hitrhour, 

Jan. 7. H.M.S. Ikiita*, Fitzclarence, for Madras 
and Portamou h. 

Freight to London (Jan. 7)— to 3/. lOw. for dead 
weight, and 4/. 1U». to (!f. for light weight. 


nittTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


tier. 9. At Agra, the lady of Capt. Joseph Or- 
rhard, 1st Euroiieanregt., of a son. 

15. At Dinapore, the lady of Major J. Thomson, 
3l8t N.I., of a daughter. 

— At .Stxijenporc, Kishnaghur, the lady of J. 

M. De Verinne. Esq., of a son. 

17. At ('alcutta, tliewifeof W. Yeoward, Esq., 
of FuTTcediKire, of a daughter. 

19. At Saugor, the laily of Capt. Blair, 3d I.ocal 
Horse, of a son. 

— . At Fort William, Mrs. I.each, of a daughter. 

20. At Calcutta, Mrs. Payne, jun., of a daugh- 
ter. 

21. At Calcutta, the lady of Lieut. J. D. Nash, 
33d N.I.. of a son. 

— At Kurnaul, the lady of Lieut. (Colonel Gale, 
commanding the 31st N.L, of a daughter. 

22. At lleihampore, Mrs. Patrick Moran, of a 
son. 

27. At Calcutta, thex-ifeof Mr. Simon Girling, 
H.C. pilot service, of a s<in. 

28. At Dinapoie, the lady of Capt. lI.O’Donel, 
13th N.I.i of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. F. Bnezalt, of a daughter. 
2fl. .At t'alcutta, Mrs. T. fll.ick, of a daughter. 
.30. At Calcutta, Mrs. Wilkinson, widow of the 
late Mr. Assist. Surg. C. Wilkinson, 22d Madras 

N. L, of A son. 

31. AcCaliutta, Mrs. J. B. Coinelius, of a son. 
Jan. 7. At Calcutta, Mrs. (\ K. I.c llluiitl, of a 
son. 


MAUUIACJFS. 

tier. 7. At Dinapore, Lieut. J. F.. Chatham, 11th 
N.I., and second son of Joseph Chatham, of 
Gibraltar, to Miss IlouUon, eldest d.uighler of the 
late Capt. Samuel IlouUon, of the same corps. 

9. At Agra, Lieut. N. A. Parker, .'iMth N.L, to 
Miss Fraser, of Fairtield, North BrUaiii. 

14. At Cawnporc, Mr. F. K. Greenwav, to 
Georgiana Cleinenllna, daughter of ('.apt. A. N. 
Acres, late of the country service. 

17. At (Calcutta, Mr. John D’Criiz, clerk in the 
Baiikshall otlice, to Ehzalicth, relict of the Ute 
I’apt. John Nicholson. 

24. At ('iilrutt.i, Mr. John Wood to Miss 
Johanna Ilclsdingen. 

31. At Scrampore, J. A. Savi, Esq., to Fanny, 
youngest daughter of the late (.'a]it. 11. ('ampliell. 

Jan. 1. At Berhainiiore, Mr. John McKenzie, 
ajiothcrary, H.M. 4fhh regt., to Miss guinaii. 

Ijarly. At Calcutta, .lames Pontet, Esq., of 
Mohungunge, to Miss Elizabeth Toussaiiit. 


Dec. 4. At Dinapore, Mary Anne, wife of M. 
O'Donnoghiio, Esq., M.D., assist, surg. 88th regt. 
N.I., aged 42. 

II, At Futtehgur, John Clark, Esq. 

13. At Calcutta, Master 1). J. Turner, son of 
Mr. W. Turner, aged 11 years. 

14. At Calcutta, Mr. .James Norris, age<l40. 

1.5. At Raj- Ghaut, Benares, Chas. Fordyce Fcr- 
gusson. Esq., late coininuisitmer of revenue and 
circuit. 

17. At Garden Reach, Miss Barbary Molloy, 
aged IG. 

18. At Calcutta, John Brereton Birch, Esq., 
one of the justices of the peace for the city of CM- 
cuttR, aged (Ml. 

— At Calcutta, Francis Dwyer, Esq., assist 
aurg. H.C. service, aged ai, « 

10. At Calcutta, Maria, wife of Capt, Andrew 
Glass, of the country service, aged 49. 

—I At Calcutta, Mr. W. Roberts, aged 32. 

21. At Calcutta, Lieut. Constable Brown, of the 
•pension establishment, aged 25. 

— At Calaitta, Mr. Geo. Holland, aged 22. 


23. At Calcutta, John Rycroft Best, Esq., of 
the chil service, aged 29. 

24. At the Baptist Mission- House, Calcutta. Mrs. 
Mary Penny, aged 42, late mistress of the female 
school of tlic Benevolent Institution. 

— At Calnitta, Capt. F. Gueaenec, commander 
of the French ship Im Ijnure» aged .38. 

27. At Calcutta, Monsieur Jean Charles Rabot, 
aged 56. 

28. At Fort William, Lieut. Hugh Cumraing, 
18th regt. N.I., aged 20. 

31. At Calcutta, W. Shipper Greene, Esq., of 
the military auditor generals otlice, aged 02. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. R. W. Walker, examiner in 
the secret and iwlilical department, agM 56. 

Jan. 1. At Calcutta, Chas. Brown, e^q., indigo 
planter. 

2. At Calcutta, Mrs. George Da Costa, aged 49. 

— At ('alcutta, Mrs. Mary D'Silva, aged 46. 

G. At ('alcutta, Mr. A. Gozinan, aged 2G. 

7. At Calcutta, ('apt. Wm. Lumsdaiiie, deputy 
rummussary general, agetl .‘18. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. David Junes, branch pilot, 
aged 47. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

INTER! HETERS AND ADJUTANTS. 

licnd- Quarters, ChouUri/ Plain, Nov. 
25, 18*29. — Adverting to the reiterated 
orders which liave been issued relative to 
the study of the Uiiuloostanee lunjrna^v, 
and to the results of the late examinations 
of regimental stuff* officers, it would seem 
unnecessary for the Oommanricr-in.cliicf 
to repeat his sentiments on this subject ; 
anxious however to be spared the pain of 
adding to the list of those removals wliicii 
have been already made necessary by the 
failure of various officers, his ExcoUcncy 
has directed the publication to the army 
of the subjoined ineinoranduin, exhibiting 
the course of examination which inter, 
pieters and adjutants arc severally retjuired 
to undergo, and in conformity with which 
the ordered examinations in January next 
arc to be conducted. 

Jnlerpreters, 

I. Translating from Hindoostanec into 
English, not less than a page, taken r.t 
random from any one of the following 
works : Bagh-o-Buhar, Goolistan, Gool L 
Bukawnlee, Ukhlaq-i- llindec. 

Translating from English into Hindoos- 
tance, not less than a page : this cxerciso 
to be selected by the committee without re- 
ference to the idiom of the language into 
which it is to be translated. 

These translations to be made in writing, 
and without assistance. 

IT. Reading in Iluu1(u>stanee, and 
translating into English e^temporally any 
common native letter of ordinary length. 

Translating into Hindoo&tanee, extern- 
porally, the preamble, crime and sentence, 
together with remarks passed thereon by 
(be commander-in-chief, of any native 
court-martial selected from General Or- 
ders. 

III. Conver^g with a native, the officer 
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being Tcquived to between him 

and the committee, 

AHjulants, 

I. Translating from Hindbostanee into 
English an ordinary native letter or report. 

Translating into HindoosUniee half a 
page of the ordinary military regulations, 
such as Torrens* duties in garrison, duties 
of picqiicts, &c. 

These translations to be made in writing, 
and without assistance. 

I I. Translating from the Hindoostanee 
extetnporally two or three of the native 
articles of war, cho<?en at fandom. 

'JVanslating into Hindoostanee, extern* 
porally, a regimental order. 

III. Conversing with a native, tlie offi- 
cer being required to ii\tcrprct belvvceii 
him and the coininillee. 

It will be sufficient that the hand writing 
is clear and legible, and in case of adju- 
tants, lliut a general knowledge of idiom 
and grammar, as applicable to the Madras 
Ilituloost.inee, be evinced. From inter- 
l)rcters a greater degree of correctness will 
be expected in all particuiuis; the Madras 
grammar, however, being allowed in their 
li.inslatiuns. 

The coinmittces are to be composed as 
directed in Cl. (). of i22d Sept. 1828.— 
Their reports are to be made separate for 
each ollicer, and aie to specify tlie par- 
ticular exercises given. 

Officers, other than regimental stnO', 
desirous of being examined, are permitted 
to appear before these committees, wlio 
will report upon them as above directed, 
and the same opportunity is offered to 
those officers who have been removed from 
stall' appointments in consequence of the 
former examinations. 

Officers commanding divisions and 
forces will direct the assembly of com- 
mittees ns soon after the 1st of Jan. 1830 
as convenient, and will transmit the whole 
of the reports on the completion of the ex- 
amination of the officers serving in their 
respective divisio^i*. They arc at the same 
lime to forward a return acconntiirg for 
llie whole of the regimental staffi, aiKl sucli 
other officers as have passed exami nations, 
laecordihg to the subjoined form. 

COURT-MAHTIAL. 

E^SICIN WILKINSON. 

}fead--QuArters, Ckonhry Plain, Oct, 2.8 
1829.-^At a European General Coiirt- 
Mftrtial, held ‘at Madras on thu I2lli Oct. 
1829, Ensign Jotm Young Wilkinson, of 
the 9th regt. N.I., was arraigned on the 
following charge : 

Cftarge.^^^or conduct to the prejudice of 
good order and military discipline, in hav- 
ing at Wallajahbad, on or about the 20th 
6f Aug. 1829, violently and iiisubor- 
'diotely addressed to Lieut. T. A. J. J. 
liongworth, -oftfae ^th legit, N.l.| a letter. 
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with intent to provoke the said Lieut. 
Longworth to fight n duel ; and in con- 
sequence of an official report made by 
him (Lieut. Longworth) as senior officer 
present at the regimental mess at Wul- 
lajnhhad, on the 18th of Aug. 1829. 

AddUionnl tVic/rgc.— With having at St. 
Thomas’s Mount, on the 20ili of Sept. 

1 829, broken his ni rest. 

Upon which charges, the court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding :. — The court having most ma- 
turely weighed and considered the whole of 
the evidence brought forward in support of 
the prosecution, as well as what the prisoner 
has urged in his defence, and the evidence 
in support thereof, is of opinion— 

That the prisoner is guilty of the charge. 

That the prisoner is guilty of the ad- 
ditional charge, but that he has already 
been punisheii for the ollence by a severe 
reprimand in regimental oi dors, and there- 
fore does not award any punishment for 
the same. 

iSirvih’/icc.— *I'he court liaving found the 
prisoner Guilty, as above stated, doth sen- 
tence him, the said Kns. J. V. Wilkinson, 
of the 9th N.I., to be suspended from rank, 
and pay for six calendar months. 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) G. T. Walker, 
Lieut.gen. and Com.. in-chief. 

Remarks by his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-chief : 

The Commander-in-chief would in this 
instance have been disposed to restrict tlio 
suspension to half the period of the sen- 
tence, had the prisoner in his defence 
shewn a proper consciousness of the wan- 
ton disrespect shewn to bis superior offi- 
cers, and of the gentlemanly and proper 
conduct of Lieut. Longworth on the oc- 
casion that gave risC to it. The court, in 
declining to pass sentence on the charge 
upon which the prisoner Imd already re- 
ceived a strong reprimand in regimental 
orders, has held out a lesson to the com- 
manding officer who gave it, which he 
has but too mneh merited, and the Com- 
inander-in-chicf trusts that it will m fu- 
ture be felt by the army at large as one of 
the first principles of justice that no man 
filiouid be twice punished for the same 
offence. It is lamentable that it should 
be necessary to repeat this so often in 
Public Orders, but so it has been. If 
however common charity docs not here- 
after impress it upon all, it must be up- 
held by stronger measures.— The siispen- 
sioti to take place from the receipt of this 
order. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Jan, 12. H. LacSi, Esq., to be collector and 
magistrate of Gaxijam* 

D. Bannerroan, Esq., to be Judge and criminal 
judge of Chkaode. 

S. J. Popham, Esq., to beaiilatant to c^loeter 
and magistrate of Salem. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

4. The Rev. T. Lewis, m.a., to be acting 
chaplain at Arcot. 

The Rev. H. Harper, m.a., to be acting garri- 
son chaplain at Fort St. George. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 


FmtSt. Ceor^t Nov. 6, 1820.— The services of 
tile following oincers placed at the disposal of his 
Exc. the Cominander-ln-chief for regimental duty: 
— Lieuts. G. H. Thomas and T. J. Taylor, both of 
7thL.C.! Capt. T. Walker, of 4th N.I.; Capt. 
W. P. Cunningham, Capt. G. Hutchinson, and 
Lieut. J. S. Du Vemet, all of 24th N.I. ; Lieut. 
A. Harrison and Ens. W. R. Annesley, both of 
rttith N.I. ; Capt. T. B. Jones, and Lieut. W. 
Gomperta, both of 44th N.I. ; Capt. C. llewetson, 
of 40th N.I. 


Dec. 4.— Lieut. Col. Win. Hankins, 2d Europ. 
Regl. : Lieut. T. C. Stinton, ditto ; and Lieut. 
Rich. Watson, .list N.I.— all, at their own re- 
quest, transferred to invalid establisliment. 

Dec. 11.— Lieut. Col. Wm. Hankins to command 
2d Nat. Vet. Bat. from 8th Dec. 

Mai. Thomas Hicks to command 3d Nat. Vet* 
Bat. from same date. 

Su1>- Assists. Com. Gen. Lieiits. A. Mct^ally and 
D. H. Eaton to be deputy aMiMts. coinniis.snry ge- 
neral, V. Capts. Watkins and Whistler remoxed 
on prom. 

Temporary .Sub-Assists. Com. Gen. Licuts. J. 
Babington, J. A. Russell, and H. T. Ogilvic, to be 
sub-assists, commissary general. 

Assist. Surg. S. Iligglnson to be medical officer 
to aillahof Malabar, v. Chapman on leave to Eu- 
rope. 

Ififitntry. Sen. Maj. John Mallandaine, from 
03th N.I., to be lleuLcol., v. Hankins invalided; 
date 5th Dec. 1820. 


35tli N.i. Sen. Capt. J.imes Tennant to be ma- 
lor, and Sen. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) W. G. White to 
be capt, in sue. to Mallandaine prom. ; dated ditto. 

Supemum. Lieut. P. Ollphant admitted on ef- 
fective strength of 35th N.I. 


Orl L.Inf, Sen. Ens. G. P. C. Kennedy to be 
lieut., in sue. to Shortt prom. *, dated 17th May 
1820.— Sen. Lieut. J. M. George to be capt., v. 
Power dec. ; dated 25th Aug. 1820. 

IQth N.I. Sen. Lieut. Jas. Richardson to be capt, 

V. Dalzell retired ; dated 27th April 1829 Super- 

num. Lieut R. Affleck to be lieut from same 
date, in sue. to Richardson prom. 

Superoum. Lieut. R. H. J. Budd admitted on 
elTective strength of 3d L. Inf. 

asa N.I. Sen. Capt Geo. Jones to be major, and 
Sen. Lieut Jas. Woodward to be capt, v. Wil- 
lows invalided ; dated 19th Dec. 1820. 


Supemum. Lieut. Geo. Gibson admitted on ef- 
fective strength of 32d N.I. 

37tA N.I. Sen. Lieut. C. R. Bradstreet to be 
capt., V. Mathews dec. ; dated 0th Dec. 1820. 

Supemum. Lieut. R. W. Long admitted on ef- 
fective strength of 37th N.I. 


Cadets of artillery J. A. Gunthorpe, Wm. Pit- 
cairn, Geo. Dancer, and John Babin^on aiimitted 
on estab., and prom, to 2d-lieuts. 

Cadet of infantry C. D. Babington admitted on 
estalh, and prom, to ensign. 

Assist. Surg. J. J. JeffVL78 permitted to enter on 
general duties of army. 

Capt. A. E. Spicer, 12th N.I., to be deputy 
assist, adj. general in northern division of army, v. 
Jones prom. « 


RWA N.I. Lieut. S. A. Grant to be qu, mast., 
interp., and paym., v. Richardson prom. 

Capt. J. S. Impey, 8th N.4* transferred, at his 
own request, to invalid estab. 

^ Supemum. Lieut. T. J. Ryves admitted on ef- 
fective strength of 2d Europ. regt. 

Supemum. Lieut. John Smith admitted m ef- 
fective strength of diet N.I. « « 


Assist. Surg. A. G. Rowlands permitted to enter 
on general duties of army. 

29eh N.I. Sen. Lieut. W. E. A. Elliott to be capt., 
V. Rickard dec. ; date 30th June 1829. 

Supemum. Lieut. F. L. Nlcolay admitted on 
effective strength of 291h N.I. 

43tf N.I. Sen. Ens. C. M. Macleane to be lieut., 
V. Colebrooke dec. ; date 7th May 1829. 

Dec. 15.— Capt. Gray, H.M. 35th regt., to com- 
mand escort ot resident at Travancore. 

Lieut. M. Poole, 5th N.I., to be postmaster in 
Dooab, V. Wallace removed on prom. 

Slrt N.I. Sen. Ens. E. Ussher to be lieut, in 
sue. to Langford prom. ; dated 2d May 1829. 

Dec. 18.— Supemum. Ens. W. M*G. Carden ad- 
mitted on effective strength of 24th N.I. 

Lieut. Col. N. H. Hatherley, 27th N.I., per- 
mitted to retire from Hon. Company’s service. 

Maj. J. J. A. Willows. 32d N.I., transferred, 
at his own request, to invalid estab. 

Dec. 22.— 4rA L.C. Sen. Comet B. S. Sullivan 
to be lieut., v. Taylor resigned; date 19th July 


Hcad-Quartere, Dec. 14, 1829.— Lieut. Col. N. 
H. Hatherley removed from 27th to 2d Europ.regt. 

Lieut. Col. J. Mallandaine (late prom.) posted to 
27th N.I. 

Capt. J. n. Ardagh to have temporary chameof 
assist, adj. generals department, from 5th Dec., 
during absence of Capt. Jones. 

Assist. W. G. Davidson app. to do duty with 
H.M.’s 13th Light Drags. 

Assist. Surg. A. G. Rowlauds posted to 4th regt. 

Dee. 16.— Ens. R. B. Boddington removed from 
46th, to do duty with 2d N.I. 


-AJWUl. Kf. oi. 


Returned to dufy, from Europe.- 
John, 3l5t N.I. 

FURLOUGHS, 

To Europe.— Dec. 11. Capt. T. J. Hammond, 
22d N.I.— 18. Capt. W. P. Cunningham, 24th 
N. I.— Lieut. J. R. Sayers, .5th N.I., for health.— 
Lieut. J. S. L.mg, 48lh N.I., for health. — Assist. 
Surg. John Barton, of zillah of Cuddapah, for 
health.— 22. Ens. J. Y. Wilkinson, 9th N.I., on 
private affairs.— Capt. W. T. Drewry, of engi- 
neers. — Ens. B. PogM>n, 22d N.I., for one year. 

To Cr/pe of'Good Hope.— Dec. 15. Capt. Thoi. 
Hockley, of artillery, for health.— 18. Lieut. Jas. 
Grant, 5th L C., for health. 

To BuMOTttA.— Dec. 18. Lieut. R. Taylor, 2d 
L.C., on private affairs. 

To 8ea.— Dec. 18. Lieut. W. Elsey, fort adj. at 
Cannanore, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivale. 

Der. 20. Alfred, Hill, from London.— 22. H.M.S. 
Challenger, Preemantle, from Trincomallee.— 28. 
Piefory, Farguharson, from Calcutta; Palmira, 
Thompson, from Calcutta; and Lord Lpndock, 
B^Ie, from Calcutta.-30. Neptune, Cumber! 
ledge, from Calcutta.— Jon. 2. Brunnolck, Pal- 
mer, from Calcuttai Thalia, Biden, from Lon- 
don; and Fairlie, Fuller, from Calcutta.— 9. 
H.M. schooner Cochin, Bingham, from Trinco- 
^llee.— 11, Sir Edward Paget, Campbell, from 
Calcutt&--14. H.M.S. Pallas, Fitzclarence, from 
Diamond Harbour.— 16. Caledonia, Symers, from 
Viwigapat8m.-17. William, Maher, from Singa- 
pore, Malacm, and Penang.-18. H.M.S. Coti^, 
Sandilands, ftom Manilla and Penang.— 19. Loto- 
jee Family, Lewis, from China and Penang.— 20l 
Ganges, Boultbee, from Calcutta.— 24. Mary Ann, 
llombbw, from Calcutta. 

Departures, 

Jon. 1. H.M.S. CAoRenger, Freemantle. for 
Calcutta— 2. Lyndoek, Beadle, for Lbndon. 

^ Palmira, Thomson, for London.-^. Thalia, 
for CaJwtta.— lljH,M. schooner Cochin, 
Trlncoinallee.-12. Neptune, Cum! 
pledge, for London; and Brunewick, Palmer, 
5^ H.M.S. Pallat, Fitaclaxence, for 

Cape and England! and FairM, Fuller, for ioS 
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don.— 21. Alfrftlt Hill, for London; Sir Rilwfird 
PfMfrrt^ ('ainpbell, for London ; and Fraderimt 
Di^inison. for (’cylon and Bfimbay.— 2.'). Oithrriiift 
Fean, for London. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


Orr. 27. At Kamptce, the latly of K. A. Laacley, 
Esq., .‘id L.C., ofasou. 

Ntjv, !>. At camp Jaulnali, the liulv of Lieut. J. 
Smith, .‘Mst, or Trjrhinonoly L.I., of d.mghter. 

14. AtTrichinoiioIy, the latWof I’lint. Tweedie, 
of a son. 

lit. At Madras, the lady of Lioiit. (’. W. Ne- 
pean, 7lh N.I., and fort adjutiuit at MaMilipatam, 
of a son. 

21. At Madras, the wife of Mr. Thomas M;ir- 
ray, clerk in the account.iiit f^eneral's oilit e, of a 
hon. 

22. At NarsiiiKajKioram, the wife of Mr. \V. 
Beck, of a daufjliter. 

27. At RelKsuini, I he lady of (’apt. Walter, .'Mtth 
N.I., of adaiiirliter. 

l)n\ 7. At Piirsew.aiikiun, the wife of the Bov. 

Taylor, of a son. 

d. At ((ir^.'ium, thcl.Kly of Liout. llarington. 
:Jd regt. Madras cavalry, rif a daiighler. 

l.'k At Secundeiahad, the lady of l.ieut. Sdilev, 
II.M. 4(ithrcgt., of a daughter. 

I. 5. At lleJlary, the lady of C. C. Johnson, Esq., 
assist, surg., of a son. 

Id. At Madras, the lady of Win. Ilulter, Esq., 
of a son. 

— At Mailras, Mrs. Wardron, of a daughter. 

17. At Madras, the lady of .E. 11. M‘l)oneII. 

Esq., ciMl service, of a son. 

— At Narsmga[uiorain, the wife of Mr. .lolui 
Anderson, of a son. 

21. At (’aiiverypauk, the wife of Mr, W. 
Lewis, of theco'niinissanat dep.irtment, of a son. 

2d. At Kainptee, the lady of I.iciit. J. Macdo- 
nald, .3d cavalry, of a son. 

2H. At Madras, the wife of Mr. William Murray, 
of the superiuteiidiiig surgeon’s department, of a 
daughter. 

»i. At Belgaum, the lady of (’apt. Jauu's Wal- 
lace, 23d I.ight Inf., of a daughter. 

Jan. 7. At Pondicherry, the lady of Lieut. J. L. 
Jone.s, 1st bat. pioneers, of a d.nuqhler. 

H. At Madras, the lady of <'api. Siiicer, 12th 
N.I., of a son. 

At Kiipauk, Mrs. C. P. Gordon, of a daugh- 
ter. 

Id. At Waltair, near Vir.agapntani, the lady of 
Lieut, ('ol. Mandeville, of a son. 

II. .At .Salem, the lady of ('apt. B. J. Marr, 
commanding at that station, of a daughter. 

12. At Tellichcrry, the lady of Capt. U. .S. Ward, 
of a soil. 


MARRIAGES. 

Nov. 3t». At KulLailgec, Mr. W. H. Boss, trans- 
lator to the zillah court of Bellary, to Miss Eliza 
Hope. 

Jan. 5. At Vellore, Robert Watts, Esm, 4«th 
N.I., to Emma, tifth daughter of the late Thomas 
Cotton, Esq., of Clare Lodge, .Sutlleld, Middle- 
sex. 

12. At Chinglcput, Wm. A. Moreheail, Esq., 
civil service, to ('atherine, second daughter of 
John Ma^th, Esq., county Kilkenny. 

14. At Pondicherry, .1. l-f . .Seguin, Esq., to Ann, 
the adopted daughter of the Rev. Wni. Thomas, 
late chaplain on tnc Madras establLshineiit. 


DEATHS. 

Nov. 13. At Padaog, of a brain fev’er. Mr. David 
Scott Stewart. 

live. 4. At Cochin, Janet, eldest daughter of the 
late John Deroiister Stewart. Esq., master atten- 
dant at that station. 

5. At Trichinopoly, of epid<*mic cholera, Caro- 
line, lady of Capt. J. K. Palmer, .32d regt. N.l. 

6. At Madras, Mr. Wm. Saiiipic. aged :td. 

8. At the Neilgherry Hills, Edward Jessop, 
Esq., assistant surgeon, aged 31. 

15. At Madras, of cholera, Mr. William Roberts, 
superintendant of the town major’s office. 

Asi<U.jQurn,\ou2. N.S. No. o'. 


19. At Poorsewaukum, Mr. Daniel Kcpplc, 
aged 34. 

23. At Madras, after the delivery of a daughter, 
Caroline, wife of Mr. William Rock, aged 27. 

31. At Riuigainre, the Rev. R. Smyth, A.M., 
late chaplain of Arcot. 

Jan. 3. \t Mailrus, Mrs. Clemons, relict of 
Lieut, and Ad j. Clemons, aged ri'J. 

!). At lloyapooram, Mrs. Charlotte (''arstnirs, ill 
her 24th veiir. 

II. At^fadras, Mary Jane, wife of Mr. W'in 
(hilds. 


Hoinbav* 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

IIAI.F-TKN'TAGE TO KllUOI’KXN COUPS. 

IMmhni/ Cus/Zf, Jhr. ‘J, IS'Jf).-— In con- 
sequence of ordeis recciveil from tlic lion, 
the Court of Diiectors throii;rli the Su- 
preme Guvermnent of Fort William, the 
Sth article of the G. O. hy Government 
dated the Ifjlh Maich IStZ.'j, is hereby re- 
scinded, and all European corps (including 
cavalry and artillery) at garrison stations 
will cease to draw the aiiiiitional half- 
tentage from the 1st of Janii.iry lS:iO. 

SIR THOMAS UUADroitn, K.(MI. 

lionifnit/ Cusili't J)rr. d, IKLI9.— The 
lion, the Governor in Council is pleased 
to notify in gcner.d ordeis, (hat his Esc. 
Lieiit.-Gen. Sir Thomas Bradford, K.C'.B,, 
has this day resigned the olHce of t’oin- 
inander-in-chief of the Forces and Ins scat 
&s a member of this government. 

'Hie Governor in Council is quite aware 
that no testimony of his can add to the 
high military reputation of Sir Tliom.as 
Bradford ; but that distinguished ofliccr is 
entitled on this occasion to an expression of 
the thanks of government for the un- 
wearied and honourable xeal, assiduity, 
and talent with which he has performed 
the important duties of his high station. 

All military honours as cOminander-in- 
chief, and as a member of the government, 
will continue to be paid to Eieut.-Gcn. Sir 
T. Biadford until the period of his depar- 
ture from Bombay. 

SIR T sniNFV IIKCKWITH, K.C.B. 

Jhtmhnif Ciuitle^ Dec, B, 18ii9.— -His Exc. 
Lieut.- Gen. Sir Thomas Sidney Beckwith, 
Knt, Commander of the luo^t lionourablc 
military order of tlic Bath, appointed by 
the Hoii. the Court of Directors to be 
commander-in.chief of the Company's 
forces serving under the presidency of 
Bombay, having this day taken the oaths 
as second in council of Bombay ; the Hon. 
the Governor in Council orders and directs 
that all uflficers anil soldiers on the esta- 
blishment at Bombay do obey Sir Thomas 
Sidney Beckwith, and that all returns be 
made to him as cummandcr-in -chief 
accordingly. 

Lieiit.-Gen. Sir Thomas Sidney Beck- 

(O) 
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with to take Ih'h seat as president of the 
Military Board in virtue of his appoint, 
inent of coiiiinandcr-in>chief. 

MILlTAUr ItOARD. 

Bombay Castle% Dec. 15, 1829. — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council, in order 
to maintain the principle of direct respon- 
sibility, and to promote reforms which are 
alike calculated to decrease labour and to 
simplify and accelerate business, is pl(‘ased 
to suspend (until the pleasure of the lion, 
the Court of Directors is known) the func- 
tions of the Military Board, and to direct 
that tlie heads of department at present 
members of that Board be henceforth seve- 
rally vested with authority to regulate and 
control all matters connected with their 
different departments, from the 1st January 
1830, from which date the functions of the 
Military Board will cease, and all accounts 
and returns hitherto forwarded to it be in 
future transmitted to the secretary to go- 
vernment in the military department, or to 
the accountant and auditor of the military 
store accounts and returns, who is placed 
immediately under the secretary to govern, 
ment in the military department. 

The commandant of artillery, in exer- 
cising authority over the grand arsenal and 
the gun-carriage and gunpowder depart- 
ments at the Presidency, is likewise to be 
the channel of reference on subjects of the 
ordnance department from out-stations, 
and is empowered to act with promptitude 
and decision on all occasions that may cull 
for it, making his reports direct to govern- 
ment, for sanction or approval as the case 
may require. 

The military auditor-general will, in a 
similar manner, forward his contingent 
list direct to government for sanction. 

The quartermaster-general is to regulate 
matters connected with his own and the 
barrack department in communication 
with his £xc. the Commandcr-in-cliief, by 
which means a degree of cfliciency will be 
introduced and responsibility established 
that cannot fail to be productive of public 
benefit. 

All indents for supplies for the use of 
those departments countersigned by the 
commandant of artillery, to be considered 
sufficient authority for being complied 
with, he being responsible to government 
for the correctness and propriety of them. 
In like manner and upon the same prin. 
ciple the chief engineer will regulate mat- 
ters connected with buildings and repairs, 
submitting estimates for public works, with 
every requisite information thereon, direct 
to government. 

Dee. 18. — Captain Pringle to be ac- 
countant and auditor of military estore 
accounts and returns, under the immediate 
authority and control of the Chief Secretary 
to government in the military depart- 
ment. 
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MARINE COURTS-MARTTAL. 

LIKIIT. W. BOWATEU. 

IIcad-QuarUrs^ Bonihai/, Dec- 10, 1820. 
•—At a General Court-Martial, assembled 
at Bombay on the 2(1 Nov. 1829, and of 
which Capt. R. Morgan, of the Il.C.*s 
marine, is president, Lieut. Win. Bowaier, 
of the H.C.*s marine, was tried on the 
following charges 

Charges pieferred by F. W. Greer, 
E^q., commander of the H.C.*s sloop of 
war Elphinsloue, against Lieut. Win. 
Bowater, of the same vessel. 

\st Chnr^e. — For insubordinate and dis- 
respectful conduct to mo, his commander, 
on board the said vessel, on the morning 
of the 21 St September 1829, in the fol- 
lowing inst.inces— 

lst< Instance. Tn having told a lascar to 
“ act contrary to orders which I had given to 
him from the quarter-deck, in liis (Lieut. 
BowateWs) hearing. 

2d Instance. Tn having come to me on 
the qnnrter-iieek, and sai(1, If yon have 
any orders to give, sir, I will thank you 
to give them to me, ami not to the lascar,’* 
or words to that eifect. 

2d Charfic. — For highly nnofficerlike 
conduct, subversive of naval discipline, in 
the following instances — viz. 

1st Instance. Tn having on board the 
said vessel, on the 24tli Oct., 1829, dis- 
obeyed the the order and disputed the au- 
thority of the Sen. Lieut. 

2d lufttaiice. lii having, on the same 
day, used provoking speeches and gestures 
to the said Sen. Lieut. 

W. Greek, commander. 

Upon which the court came to the fol- 
lowing decision ; — 

Finding and Sentence.— Court, hav- 
ing maturely weighed and considered all 
that has been adduced in support of the 
prosecution, us well as what has been 
brought forward on the defence, are of 
opinion that Lieut. W. Bowater is guilty 
of all and every part of the cliarges pre- 
ferred against him, which, being in breach 
of the articles of war made and provided, 
they do therefore adjudge him, the said 
Lieut. W. Bowater, to be dismissed from 
tlie Il.C.*s service. 

Confirmed, 

SinNKv Beckwith, Lieut.- Gen. 

The name of Lieut. Wm. Bowater is 
to be struck off the strength of the II. C.*s 
marine corps from this date. 

LIEUT. G. ROBINSON. 

In continuation of the proceedings of 
the same court-martial, held at Bombay on 
the 3d Dec. 1829, Acting Lieut. G. Ro- 
binson, of the H.C.*8 marine, was tried on 
tlic following charge:— 

Charge preferred by W. F. Greer, Esq., 
commander of the H.C.’s sloop of war 
Etphinslone, against Mr. Geo. Robinson, 
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Acting Lieut, and Master of the same 
ship. 

^ Charge. -^For disobedience of orders and 
disputing the authority of the Sen. JJeut. 

F. W. Grkkk, Commander. 

Upon which charge tiie court came to 
the following decision : — 

Fimling and St'ntcnce , — The court hav- 
ing fully weighed ail that has been adduced 
in support of the prosecution, as well as 
what has been brought forward on the de- 
fence, are of opinion that Acting Lieut.G. 
llobinson is guilty of the charge preferred 
against him, in breach of the articles of 
war in such cases made and provided, and 
tliey do therefore adjudge him, the said 
Acting Lieut.G. Robinson, to be dismissed 
from the il.C.’s service. 

Approved, 

SiDNKV Beckwith, Lieut.-Gen. 

Tlie Commander-in-chief has approved 
of the sentence passed upon Acting Lieut. 
Robinson, but remits the punishment, in 
conscfpience of the strong recommendation 
of the court in his favour, his youth and 
inexperience, and becau«-e he is willing to 
believe that the irregularity of his conduct 
in the present instance originated more 
from incunsiderateness, ancl an error in 
judgment, than from any deliberate inten- 
tion to act in oppoatioii to the authority 
of his superior olHcer. 

Acting Lieut. G. Robinson is to be re^ 
leased from arrest, and ordered to return to 
his duty. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

(iem'ml Ih'iMi 

Drt . 11. IVlr. Norris, having rotiirncd to presi- 
(hi of thief ^ 

teriiineiit, in poliiica), sotret, and juduml lic- 
partnieiits. 

Id. Mr. Thos. AVilliamsoii (o Ik* secretary with 
lion, the (rovernor in his tour in (lu/erat. 

Tern turm I Ueim itmeut. 

[)er. 17. Mr. J. A. Dunlop to bu revenue com- 
inishioner. 

Judtrial Depfirhnent, 

I)er. 17. Mr. S. Marriott to l)c jud);c and session 
judge of Pmnia, m sue. to Mr. DiiiiUip. 

Mr. J. Kentish to lie ditto ditto of Ahmalnug- 
guT anil Khandesh, in sue. to Mr. Marriott. 

Mr. T. Damard to be judge and criminal judge 
of Surat, in sue. to Mr. Keatish. 

Mr. Alex. Klphirkstori to art as senior assist, judge 
and criiiiinal judge of Sural for nruach, 

Mr. n. G. C'hamliers to act as .senior assist, judge 
and criininal judge at Ahmedabad. 


ECCLESIASTICAI. APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

Dec. 21. The Rev. .II. Jeffreys to act as garrison 
chaplain at Hombay from 1st Jan. IWiO. 

The Ilcv. Morgan Davies to be chaplain at Rel- 
gaum. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, cSic. 

BomfkJt/ Ctmtle. ^pf. % 1821).— Lieut. To!. II. 
Smith, app. to command brigade at Sattaiah, from 
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date of Lieut. Col. Cleiland’i departure for Ku- 
rope. 

jitTif. in.— Lieut. G. Clarkson to act as adj., and 
Lieut. W. J. Kastwick to act as interp. and qu. 
mast, to 12th N.I., until further orders, from 2Hth 
Aug. 

Sept. 17.— Mr. G. W. Dlachley, late a captain 
in 13th Kl.I. (who was disinissra service by sen- 
tence of a General court-martial), placed upm 
invalid iiension list on stipend granted to a captain. 

t'apt. Thos. Gordon, 4th N.I., to art as aide-de- 
ranip to Hrig. Gen. D. Leighton on general staff* 
conimaiidmg presidency division of army; dateil 
5th June 1H2!). 

Lieut. A. Hawkins. 0th N.I., to he aid-de* 
ramp to Brig. Gen. H, llessinan on general staff, 
commanding Sural division of army ; date ditto. 

Cadet of artillery R. W. Chichester ailmitted on 
cstab., and prom, to 2d-lieiit. 

Cadets of Infantry W. II. Godfrey, T. 11. God- 
frey. and 1). R. Powell, admitted on estab. and 
prom, to ensigns. 

Messrs. C. Morehcad and Edw. Gwen admitted 
on cstab. as assist, surgeons. 

Sept. ]<).— Lieut. Bums, of qu. mast, general’s 
department, to act as an assistant to Resident in 
Cutrh, as a temp, arrangement, m prosecution of 
survey of nortli-west frontier. 

Lieut. W. E. Rawlinson to net as ipi. mast, to 2d 
Euruii. regt., during absence of Lieut. Stiles at 
presidency. 

Lieut. II. M. Cosby, of 2d Rurop. r^., per- 
mitted to resign lion. Cntfi|iany’s service. 

Lieut. H. N. Ramsay, 24lh N.I., to take charge 
of ba/ar and police departments at Poonah, on ne- 
partiireof C.'ipt. Holiertson fioni station on sick 
certificate, as .1 tenqiorary arrangement. 

.Sc/rf. 22.— Lieut. J. R, 'P. Willoughby to act as 
qu. mast, .‘ind interp. to J.Mh N.I., as a temporary 
arrangement. 

Assist. Surg. Rdward Owen plac«! at disposal of 
superintendent of marine for marine duty. 

Sept. 2;t.— Cadet of Infantry A. Vaillant ad- 
mirtiHlon estiii)., and prom, to ensign. 

Mr. John Hoiirchier, n.d., admitted on estab. 
as an assist, surgeon. 

Sept. 30.— Mr. Jas. Stedinan admitted on cstab. 
as :m assist, surgeon. 

Oet. 13. — ('apt. J. Korlxjs, 2oih N.I., to art as 
ba/.ir-nicister at RikiikiIi, during alisence of Capt 
Uoliertson on sick leave. 

net. 14.— C.apl. Crtisby, !»th N.I., to take charge 
of execute (> engineer's deiiartmciU at Shulapoor ; 
datcsl i2ih June. 

Lieut. J. Brodlmrst to art as adj. to 1st Rurop. 
regt., during absence of Lieul. KUler on sick i-ct- 
tilicate. 

Km. y. n. Goggin to act as ({u. mast to 2.'kl N.I. 

:M N.I. Ens. A. M. Ila.'.iewood, acting interp. 
in Hindis Ktaiiec, to be acting qu. m<ist. ; dated 
21st Sei>t. 

Lieut. J. Whiteinorc, 11th N.I., to act as adj. 
to 13th dor, until further orders. 

.Siiperniim. Lieut. W. K. Rawlinson, 2d Rurop. 
regt., broiigiit on eOcegve strength of r(^., v. 
II. M. Cosby, resigned service. 

Suppriium. Lieut. .S. H. Partridge, of Grenadier 
regt., brought on ciPective strength of regt., v. R. 
F. Slepliensoii dec. 

Sen. Assist. Surg. R. Wight to Ik* surgeon, v. 
II. Powell, dec.; dated loth Feb. 1H2!). 

Sen. Assist. Surg. A. Young, m.d., to lx; surgeon, 

V. T. T. M anion retired ; dated 4ih April 182*1. 

Lieut. It. Forster to be executive engineer at 
Poonah. 

Lieut. H. Berthon to be executive engineer in 
Southern ( 'oiicaii. 

Oct. \l).—Tnmiiorart/ arrannemm-U iHmHrmnd, 
Major R. Robertson, 2d N.I.. to assume command 
of triKips at .Satara, from date of ilcparture of 
Lieut. Col. H. Smith fur presidency on sick certl- 
licHte.— Licut. E. .Stanton to act as major of brl- 

5 ade of artillery of I'oonah division from 26th 
unctoUth .Sept.— Lieut. Vaillant, 24th N.I., to 
actias adj. to 2lbt do., during absence of Lieut, 
Prior, on sick leave.— Lieut. .1. 11. Hibberts^ 7th 
N.I., to act as interp. to 2.3d N.I. 

Of/. 20.— l.vk N.I. Lieut. W. Chambers to act as 
qu. mast.. \. Bradfonl raciitwaJ 
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Or/. 22.— Su]ieinum. Lieut. C. J. Cartels, of Farquharson, artillery.^Licut. C. Rowley, 2d 
IHth N.I., on rn'rrtivc strength of regt., L.C.— Assist. Surgs. J. Fortnam and J. F. Arnot. 

V. I.ieuf. J. n. Hind, cashiered. 


Nov. .'i.— Lieut. J. M. Short, I3th N.I., to be 
fort .idj. at Ahinednuggtr; dated 2(ith Oct. 

Lieut. E. W. C'.irtwright, 2;kl N.I., to be line 
adj. .it Doesa, v. Short; dated ditto. 

Lieut. 11. Aston, 10th N.I., to act as a deputy 
assist, qu. mast. gen. until farther orders. 

Nor. 17.— Capt. Falconer, of artillery, to take 
ch.irgc of executive enginecr’.s office at llaroda 
during .alKenec of Lieut. Sinclair ; dated !)th Oct. 

Nor. 21.— (’apt. J. llonarny, H.M. tJlh Foot, to 
Ik* military seirelary to t'oni.-in-chief, v. Rainey 
returned to F'.uropc; date 17lh Nov. UlJ'i. 

Wth N.l. I. lent. \V. S. Adams to be adj., v. 
Brouneprom.; diiteCth Nov. 1112!). 

Assist. Surg. James Inglis, m.d., to be g.arrisoii 
surgeon at llroiu’h, in sue. to Wight prom. 

Assist. Surg. Stedinan placed at disposal of su- 
perintendaiitof marine for marine duty. 

J)rc. ,'l.— JVrwMfl/ Strijf of ni'ic Comuuiniit-r-in- 
rhief. Major Thus. Poweli, h. p. Rille Brigade, to 
be military secretary.— ('apt. J. A. Wiisoii, Rby.d 
Horse Artillery, and Lienl. II. F.iwcett, 1st L.C., 
to be aides-de-camp — Lieut, the Non. O. Murray, 
2d L.C., to be acting aid-de camp. 

Pt-fMonnl StnJ}’' of Uoji. the (iormior. Lieut. 
Thos. Ditkenson, 'l4tli N.L, to l>e aid-de-camp, 
and ('apt. J. Ilunaniy, H.M. Cth Foot, to be act- 
ing ald-dc-camp. 

Dec. 4.— Kns. J. W. Auld, 2()th N.L, to com- 
mand native details employcHl at ion valescent sta- 
tion on Mahableshwiir lulls. 

(.'apt. (L Moor, Rltli N.L, to Ik* deputy military 
auditor general. 

('apt. F. (\ Rybot, 2d L.C., to Ik: paymaster at 
Poonah. 

Capt. T. I). Morns, 24tli N.L, to act as 1st 
aasist. com. gen., v. Capt. James absent on stek. 
leave. 

Capt. Reynolds to have charge of commissariat 
department in (luzerat.— ('apt. Morns to liave 
charge of ditto in Deccan. 

Sure. J. A. Maxwell, u.j)., to he acting 2d inem- 
l»er of IVlcdical Board, during alisence ot Surg. R, 
Eekford. 

Superintend. Surg. M. Hewitt to be acting ;kl 
member of Medual Board. 

Dec. U. — Lieut. (J. Forbes to be .uting sali. to a 
detachment of 12lh N.L, statioiud at Bro.ach, 
from llirh Nov. 

Surg. J. Orton to succeed J. Dow .in garrison 
aurgoon at Surat. 

Surg. Cr. A. Stewart to succeed .Surg. Orton as 
garrison surgeon .it 'runnah. 

Dec. 10.— Cadets of infantry W. C. Erskineand 
(j. 11. Robertson admitted on estab., .ind prom, to 
ensigns. 

i)/r. i I.— Surg. J. G. Moyle, having Tctnmcd 
from C. O. Hope, directed to resume his duties as 
medical stoiekecper at presidency. 

Dec. 14. —Capt. (L Moor, deputy auditor gen., 
to lie secret.iry to Hri/e Cuimiittee, v. Morris. 

Ens. (L V'ulljames, ‘Jjtri N.L, pLicetl under i>t- 
dersof Maj. Hawkins to be employed in mint de- 
jrartment. 

Dee. l.'j.— M.ijor (L Arden, llth N.I., at his ow'n 
request, transterred to invalid estab. 

Supermini. Lieut. .1. 11. (;illanders, 2fi'th N.I., 
brought on efl’ettive strength of regl., v. F. For- 
tune, dec. 

12//* N.L Ens. John .Fessop to be lieut., v. Tay- 
lor retired ; dale lltli April 1020. 

Sen. Suiiemum. Ens. Thos. Postans to rank 
from 5th June 11120, ami to be iiosted to i2th N.l , 
V. JesMip prom. 


Returned to dutjf, from ( 'apt. Thos* 

Stalker, 1st Europ. regt.— Lieut. H. (irant, 2d 
L.C. — Assist. Surg. R. Lhtdcll.— Cmif. G. J. C. 
Paul, 3d L.C.— Lieut. R. Foster, or engineers. — 
Kns. John Harris. — Maj. E. Pearson, Llth N.l. — 
Motor O. Arden, 8th N.L— Maj. J. D. ('rosier, 22d 
N.l.— Capt. W. 11. Foy, artillery.— ('apt. J. W. 
Watson, artillery.— Capt. G. Macan, Ifith N.L— 
bieut. F. U. B. Keene, Bth N.L— Lieut. E. A. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Kmcojk*.- S ept. 28. Capt. Thos. Stalker, Ist 
Europ. regt., for nealth.— Oct. 8. Ens. G. P. Ball, 
I5th N.L, for health.- Troop (^u. Mast. Tims, 
Horse .Artillery, for health.— Assist. Surg. R. Ful- 
lerton, for one voar, on private affairs. — 14. Capt. 

P. McKeever, l>lh N.L, on private aflkirs — Capt. 
F. Stalker, llith N.L, on private affairs.— 27. Lieut. 
Col. 11. Smith, commanding at .Sattara, for health. 
—.‘10. Assist. Surg. Gregor, 20th N.L, for health. 
—Lieut. D. E. Mills, l‘Hh N.I., for health.— Nov. 

2. Capt. I). Capon.— 20. Capt. T. W. Stokoe, 
(ommandant of ganisoii of 'I'annah, for health. 
;il. Lieut. Ridout, (5th N.L, for health. — Dec. 7* 
Lieut. Col. P. Fearon, 2d (Jr. N.L, for health.— 
Capt. 1). G. Diril*, l«th N.L. for health.— Lieut. 
C. H.iwkins, llth N.L, for health. — 11. Ens. F. 
Fenwick, loth N.I., for health. — 11. Lieut. G, 
Smith, 2(ith N.L— 1.'). Capt. G. Lloyd, 7th N.L, 
for health. 

To Sru. — Nov. 2. Surg. R. Eekford, 2d member 
of Mfslical Board, for twehe months, for health 
(or loCapeof Good Hope).— 21. l.ieut.H.L.Bralia- 
zon, of artil., for mx months, for health. — Dec. 1. 
Cant. J. Roe, lilthN.I., .assist, cpi. mast, gen., for 
eignlmi months, tor health. 

To lieni'til. -Dec. 11. Cornet C. J. Owen, 1st 
L.C., for SIX months, on private affairs. 

SlITPriNG. 

Ai't'lMlli. 

A'(w. 21. H.C. sloop of war Elphinstone, Greer, 
from Muscat. — Dec. (5. Ut’or/fifnitit Thompson, 
from Van Diemen’s Land and Swan River. — 7*' 
Ftfrohtre, Crawley, from Smgaiiorc, Penang, ami 
Colombo.— H. Siritllotv, Adams, from Calcutta. — 
22. H.C. ling of war TifcrrsMt Sawyer, from Bas- 
sailore.--24. Boolhliy, from Calcutta 

and Colomix).— 2.'>. Con/throolc, Strachan, from 
Li\crp(K)l and Madeira.— 2(5. Cfuirlrs Kerr, Bro- 
<lic, Irom London. 28. Unrhelt Rotter, from 
Lnerpool. — Jan. (I. JawL\ and Thomat,, Asbridgc> 
from Cape and London. 

Ih'juirtarrf}. 

Dec, (5. I'lari hrllir, Wemyss. for Colombo, 
Madr.N, and Calcutta.— 7. Nrrrv.'i, Fairly, for 
.*s.di-m ( \nierica). — 1!>. H.C. steamer Enierpniet 
Denton, for Surat. — 20. Sira/low, Adams, for 
Caiditta. — 24. inr Franns liaitov% Ileed, for Rio 
de Janeiro; and Fijeshnr, Crawley, lor Ceylon, 
Penang, ami Singapore.— 27. iMdtt HajHfs, 'I'm ker, 
for London.— Jan. .'J. F.nnl// Tnt/loi-t McDermot, 
for Swan Ri\ur. — 12. JaniuuUi Wilson, for 
Grei'iiock. 

Fretf'ht to Ijomlon (Jan. 8). — .(il. IDs. to .12. per 
ton. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGKS, AND 
DEATHS. 

KIKTIIS. 

iVoe. .*). At the residency, Nagporc, the lady of 
Capt. Gordon, of a daughter. 

8. On iKiard the ship Captain Cook, the l.idy of 
J. G. Moyle, Esq., of a son. 

18. .\t Rumbay, the wife of Mr. Manocl Arkin, 
jun., of a son. 

20. At Bombay, Mrs. Beck, relict of the late 
Ru hard Reck, of a daughter. 

2.'i. At Surat, the lady of W. C. Andrews, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 

2(5. At Rombay, the lady of Lieut. Goodfellow, 
corps of engineers, of a daughter. 

27. At Belvidere, the lady of Alex. Bell, Esq., 
of n soil. 

,‘to. AtCoiaba, Mrs. Horn, of a daughter. 

Dec. 3. In Rampant Row, the lady of Capt. G. 
Moure, uaymaster P.D.A., of a daughter. 

!). At lih(K>j, Mrs. J. Rumes, of a son. 

10. At Raroda, the lady of Lieut. (Crispin, lOth 
N.I., of a son. 

l.'i. At BoniliaY, the lady of Major W. Nixon, 
commanding Ifftn N.L, of a sou. 

14. At .Sattarah, the lady of Lieut. F. Williams, 
2d Gr. N.L, of a daughter. 

17. At Poona, the lady of the lion. Lieut. A. A. 
Drummond, llth N.L, of a daughter. 
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MARllIAUE. 

Orf. 31. At Surat, R. G. Chambcis, Esq., civil 
service, eldest son of Richard (’hainbcrs, Ksii., of 
I’radley Hall, in the county of Hereford, to So- 
phia, second dauf^hter of George Taylor, Esq., of 
ISiorth Dadderlcy, Hants. 


DFATIIS. 

.'5. \t Dapooree, Matilda, second dau(;htcr 
of the 1 ito 'r. Rurrowes, Esf|., of llriKlUon. 

‘J't. Major J. l». Napier, of the battalion of 
n.ilive invalids, aperl 47. 

Ih'r.'J. \t Dapoolie, oiithern roncan, of cho- 
lera, Lieut. K. H. Kortiine, L^n'tli rest. N.I., aiul 
ad|. to the Nat. Vet. Mat. 
d. At Dhoolia, Doniiiif'or Valladarcs, a<'ed.VI. 
I.l. At Surat, Mar}>aiet, wife of Mr. Thus. 
Ujaii, siiperinteiidaiit of ci iiiziii« boats ui (iu/er.it. 


TIKATIIS. 

‘J.*?. On Slave Island, ('apt. Hufib Van- 
keinjien, Geylon Rifle Merriment. 

Drr. '2.'). At Jatliiapataiii, l)r. C. G. Keof^cl, in his 
(5.1th year. 


IDcnattg. 

niliTMii. 

N/’/it. 21. The lady of P. O. (\arnc/f>'. Esq., C.S., 
of a dauj»hier. 

J!l. The lady of laeut. and Adj. S. H. Hicks, 
.‘{.Ith Madras N.L, of .i son. 

M>c. S». The lady of ('apt. Lake, Madras Kiif^i- 
nc'ers, of a ilaujjhter. 

in. The lady of J M. CuthlK’rtson, Esq., de- 
puty master attendant, of a daiif'lUer. 


M MIKIACE. 

Mu'. 1!). Lieut. E. \V. Snow, local en},'iueer, lo 
Charlolte Anieli.i, eMevi <laii”hterof Lieut. Colonel 
Wauj^h, coiiunatidinu ‘5.1th ref't. Madras N.I. 


^tngiipotc. 

uiurii. 

Atfi,'. 27- The lady of 'Fhos. O. Crane, Esq., of 
a daughter. 


(fllina. 

IIIIITIIS. 

Nur. ]J. At M.acao, the lady of G, 13. Robinson, 
Esq., of a daiigbter. 

Ih’f. in. At >lacao, the lady of W. Baynes, Esip, 
of a son. 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

OFKK’KRS TO ATTEND FOKFIGNKRS. 

Caslh'y James's Forty March 18, 1830.— 
Tiiu Hun. ('oiirt of Direcioi's have been 
pleased to discontinue tiie uppointnient of 
an ollicer to attend foreigners to the 
country, which is accordingly abolished. 


ALCOWANCF.S TO OFFICER.S. 

The forage allowance to the superin- 
tendant of public works, and the use of 
a horse to the Governor's mil. secretary 
and aid-de-camp, arc to be continued. 


MILITIA. — VOLirNTEKIlS.— SUl’ERINTEXDENT 
OF TFLEURAIMIS.— -ALLOWANCE OF SUBAL- 
TERN OFFICERS. 

The Governor and Council arc uleased 


to publish in general orders the following 
paragraphs of the lion. Court's general 
letter, dated the 3 1st Dec. 1H‘J0. — 

Para. 119 and IMO. — “ You will have 
observed by our despateli d.ited 7tli .Ian. 
18‘J9, para. 40, that we have no desire 
rigidly lo enforce an observance of the 
ancient law of your island, wliich reipiires 
all males within certain ages to be trained 
and eiii oiled as soliiieis for its defence, our 
wish being rather to slinuilate the zeal and 
spirit of vohiiUeers, than to exact the ser- 
vice of a militia. At the same time it is 
most unreasonable on the part of new 
settlers, to expect that they sliould bo 
altogether exeinjitefl from their proper 
sliaie in tlie protection of the island, or 
from liability to the regulations under 
whicli it is maintained, and we therefore 
approve of the proceedings which you 
look with tlic view of reijuiriiig the services 
of Messrs. Hoar, Prince, and Heathorn, 
unless they could produce some special 
grounds of exemption." 

l*ara. I'il. — “ 'J’hc orders which were 
issued by the commander in chief in the 
corps of voliiiiteets on the 4th of July last, 
wore judicious," 

Pata. Ml. — “ Wchave ponnitted Capt. 
Thomas 'riiorn to return to his duty as 
Siiperiiiteiidaiit of tclegiapiis l)y the ship 
OrWiH:' 

Para. IOC. — “ We are under the neces- 
sity of dec lining to grant any increase to 
the allowance of suhalterii ollicers when in 
conmumd of companies." 

OFl'K’E OF SURVEYOR. 

The lion, ('ourt of Directors having 
been pleased to order the abolition of the 
ollice of sill veyor, and to tiaiisfer its duties 
lo the siiperinteiulaiit of public works, 
these duties will accordingly devolve on 
Lieut. G. W. Mclliss, of the St. Helena 
artillery, superintendant of public works, 
who has held the oflice of assistant civil 
and mililary surveyor. 

COl.RT MARTIAL. 

Si;iU.I-ON .lAVlKS FRICK. 

Head Quartets, James's Fotf, Fch. 1.3, 
18.30. — At a general court-martial, 
whereof Colonel John Doveton, of the 
3d regt. M.idras L. C., was |)resident, 
assembled on the *28lh Jan. 1830, and 
continued by adjournments until the 11th 
of Fell. 18.30, by order of the Hon. Rriga- 
dier Gen. Charles Dallas, governor and 
Cominaii(ler>in.chief, and the Coiiiici), 
Surgeon James Price, of the medic.'il 
staff*, was arr.iigned on the following 
charges, arising out of iinputallons thrown 
upon his character as an officer and a gen- 
tleman at a late civil trial : — 

First. In having, on or about the 7th 
or 8th day of Sept. 1829, made insinua- 
tions to Capt. Viles, master of the ship 
* An assistanl surgeon on the half-pay of U.M.Vs 
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David Clarke, tending to injure and vilify 
file character of Mr. Andrew Eyre,* a 
respectable inhabitant of the island, with 
the view of preventing the said Capt. Vilos 
and his passenger Doctor Forbes, from 
going to the lodging-house of the said Mr. 
Eyre, thus taking an undue advantage of 
liis situation of health-officer ; the whole 
of such conduct being unbecoming the 
character of an officer and a gentleman. 

Second. For having, subsequently to 
the period mentioned in the fiist charge, 
endeavoured to injure Mr. A. J'^yro in the 
opinion of Capt. Poudicli, master of the 
Brig Alike, with the view of preveiiliiig 
him or his passengers from going to the 
lodging-house of the said Mr. E. Eyre ; 
thus taking an undue advantage of his 
situation of health-oMicer ; the whole of 
such conduct being unbecoming the cha- 
racter of an officer and a gentleman. 

Third. For having wilfully and inten- 
tionally been the cause of preventing 
Major Brown and his wife from taking 
lodgings at Mr. Eyre’s house, by de- 
claring that he would not attend Mrs. 
Brown in his medical capacity if they 
wont there to live ; such conduct lH.M*ng 
unbecoming the character of an officer and 
a gentleman. 

Fourth. For having, in the course of 
the year 1829, prevented captains and 
passengers going to the lodging-house of 
the sairl ]VIr. Eyre, by recommending 
other lodging-houses to the said captains 
and passengers, thus taking undue ad van. 
tages of his situation of health-ofiicer ; 
such conduct being unbecoming the cha- 
racter of an oflicer. 

Fifth. For having said to the Rev. 
.lames Boys, some time betwixt the inoiiih 
of August and the inoulh of December 
1829, “ that he (the said Surgeon Pi ice) 
“ had if in his power to ruin him,” (the 
said Mr. Andrew Eyre,) “ and that he 
would ruin him these words being 
spoken in the most iiiupialilied manner, 
implied a deliberate determination to carry 
the threats into execution ; such conduct 
being unbecoming the cliaracler of an 
officer and a gentleman. 

Sixth. For unnecessarily delaying to 
cause the health flag to be displayed on 
board vessels coming to anchor during the 
year 1829, in bieacli of bis duty us lieultli- 
officcr. 

Seventh. For wilfully and intentionally 
delaying to cause the health- flag to be dis- 
played in various instances, during the 
year 1829, for the purpose of preventing 
other persons from entering the vessel 
until Surgeon Price should he enabled to 
make an arrangement for serving either 
his own interest or the interest of those to 
whom he may be an agent or friend ; thus 
taking an undue advantage of bis sitiio. 

* Late chief ofllrer of the ll.C.'s ship Wulthnm- 


tion, and acting in breach of his duty as 
health-officer to serve a few at the expense 
of many. 

Eighth. For suffering persons at various 
times, during the year 1829, to enter 
vessels before such vessel or vessels had 
been admitted to pratique, to the injury of 
the general interest of the community, 
such conduct being in breach of his duty 
of health-officer. 

Ninth. For having, in various instances, 
during the year 1 829, taken captains and 
passengers on shore in the health-boat, for 
the purpose of taking them to such lodg- 
ing-houses as he should recommend, to 
the injury of the community generally, 
ami Mr. E. Eyre particularly, thus taking 
an undue and unofficer-like advantage of 
his situarion of health-officer. 

C. R. G. ITodson, Jiifige-advocafe. 

Opinion and Findinu . — The court hav- 
ing maturely and deliberately considered 
the charges, the prosecution, :ind the evi- 
dence adduced in sup^iort thereof, and 
what the prisoner has urged in his defence, 
have adopted the following opinion, m. 

That the prisoner, Siiri'eoii James Price, 
is not guilty of the first charge, of which 
it doth acfpiit him. 

'I'hat he is not guilty of the second 
charge, of which it doth acquit him. 

'1 hat with resjiect of the third charge 
he is guilty of having declared that he 
would not attend ^irs. Hrowm, in his 
medical capacity, if IMaJorand Mrs. Brown 
went to Mr. A. Eyre’s lodging-house to 
live, and dotli acquit him of every other 
part of this charge. 

That he is not guilty of the fourtli 
charge, of which it doth acquit him. 

'I’liat with respect to the fifth charge, he 
i'' guilty of “having said to the Rev. 
James Boys, sometime hetwesm the month 
of August and the mouth of December, 
1829, that he, the said Surgeon Jami^ 
J’rice, had it in lus power to ruin him 
(the said Mr. Andrew Eyre,) and that 
he would ruin him,” and it doth acquit 
him of every other part of that charge. 

That he is not guilty of the sixth, 
seventh, eighth, and ninth charges, all of 
which it doth acf|m't him. 

The court having found the prisoner. 
Surgeon James Price, guilty of a pail of 
the third and of a part of the filRi charges,but 
as it acquits him of the only part that con- 
stitutes a military crime, mz, of having 
thereby conducted himself in such a man- 
ner as is imhccuiniiig the character of an 
officer and a gentleman, the court doth not 
deem it necessary to award any punish- 
incnt. 

John Doveton, Col, 3d Madras Cavalry, 
I*resi(lcnt. 

M he Governor and Council are pleased 
to approve the opinion and finding of the 
court. Hie prisoner will return to his 
duties. • ' 

i'*tM A II * 1P» Tl. 
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Letters of 3d February (via France), 
have been received, which state lliat the 
Arm of I’alnicr and Co. had been enabled 
to resume business, on tlie strentjfth of 
the assistance afforded to it by the mo- 
nied interest at Calcutta: the native mer- 
chants Jiave acted towanls the house with 
great liberality, offeiing any sum that 
miglit be retjuired. 

Lord William Uentinck had quitted 
Calcutta on his tour to the Ujiper Fro- 
viiiCGS, in the Ilooijhly steamer, for Ue- 
iiares» 

It is stated in the Sintjapore Cht'oniclr 
of Jiituiary 11, that the Company's super- 


cargoes at Canton, after giving public in- 
timation, that if the govenimeiit will not 
make the requisite reforms to enable their 
trading on a footing of soeurity at Can- 
ton, they jire prepared to tradt- on board 
their ships with any juirtios ^^ho may he 
dispell to deal witli them : they hail taken 
two stations, one in the Cap-see Moon, 
near a village on the main, culled Ovviooii, 
tli(‘ other near a little is](‘t, or rock, culled 
the llrother, on whii'li two or tliree tents 
have been pitelied ; but such N\as the vigi- 
luiiee of tile Mandarin vesstds in the 
neighbourhood, that no exiiei'fation w.is 
entertained of the plan sueeeeding. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


BEFORE '11115 SELECT COM^llTTEK OK TH •: COMMONS, ON THF AFFAIRS OF TUP. 
EAST- 1 Mil A COMPANY. 

(Coiltinut'd from p. 54.) 


2‘Jd February 18:30. 

The diflercnce between the 4,.')0(),000 
dollars* worth of iin))urts on account of the 
Company (in the aforegoing slatcinent) 
and the 8,700,(KX) dollars' wortli of ex- 
ports, is made up by the Connnittee in 
China drawing bills upon the liengal 
treasury for the amount of tiie balance of 
trade. The Company regulate that ex- 
change generally according to tiie valtie of 
Sycec silver and of dolluis in the Chinese 
market, in order to ascertain at what rate 
they can secure the money being paid into 
their treasury for bills. The value of 
Sycec silver is ninety-eight parts in one 
hundred of pure silver ; the standard value 
of dollars is computed at eighty-nine and 
three-fourths ; and notwhhstunding that 
ditlerence, the premium which Sycee silver 
bears over the dollar is not generally 
above three per cent. ; so that, generally 
speaking, the Ciiiiiese give five })er cent, 
premium for coined over uncoined bullion, 
from a knowledge of the accuracy of the 
former's standard. The Company regu- 
late their exchange upon Bengal with re- 
ference to the rate of Sycee silver, com- 
pared with dollars, in the Chinese market. 
The treasury at Canton is generally opened 
under very favourable circumstances, inas- 
much as of late years the Company have 
granted bills at 202 to 204 sicca rupees 
per 100 dollars. Those bills on Bengal 
are, in moat seasons, to the amount of 
about 3,000,000 dollars. [Remittances 
through the Company's treasury at Canton 
1827-8 and 1828-9 : hills on the lion. Court 
78,201 dollars; certificates, 447,14:1 dol- 
lars; bills on the Bengal government, 
2,417,560 dollars; total, 2,942,904 dol- 
lars.] The Canton treasury forms, to a 
certain extent, a remittance for the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of Indian productions of 
opium and cotton : hence the exchange is 
«« r«. 1.1 


paiiy's home investment (of teas) is en- 
tirely provided for by the sale in China of 
English inaniif'U'tures and piodiictions of 
our I ndian possessions : it is the ])roceeds 
of those possessions seeking a return to 
liulhi that enables the Company to get 
money at Canton on favourable terms. 
The proreeds resnil from private trade 
between India and ('hina, as well as im- 
ports from India on the Company's ac- 
count. The intrinsic value of the Spanish 
dollar, received in Canton for bills on 
Bengal, varies according to the quantity 
in the market: witness has known the 
exchange above (>s. and !)elow 4s. The 
78,200 dollars before- mentioned as receiv- 
ed by the factory for bills on the Court of 
Directors, w'cre exchanged, the wltnes.s 
thinks, at 4s. 3d.; but of late years the 
treasury ut Canton has not been open for 
bills on the Court. 'I'lie certificates re- 
ferred to, amounting to 447, '4:J dollars, 
are bills granted by the committee at 
Canton to commanders and officers, as 
means of remittance of profits on their in- 
vestments; the rate at which they arc 
drawn remains to be adjusted by the Court 
in England. The Company have occasion- 
ally sent dollars to Bengal ; they never ex- 
port Sycec silver. The Chinese law.s pro- 
liibit the export of any metals; dollars 
may be exported, but not bullion, but it 
always has been to a large amount. The 
witness remembers an export of dollars to 
Bengal by the Company in one season 
(1817), to the amount of X'.'iOOtOOO; it 
arose from the imports selling at a much 
lietter profit than was expected ; and the 
treasury containing more money than was 
required for the provision of the home in- 
vestment, the supply was expected to 
prove seasonable to the Bengal government. 

The price of tea has varied ; witness does 
not know the fact that all »bi» 
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tea lias remained neai ly stationary. . The 
competition of the Americans has tended 
to raise the prices of green teas, which are 
higher tlian they were, and arc obtained 
with greater diOicuUy. It is in the power 
of any nation, if Uiey give a higher price 
than liic Company, to obtain tea. Wit- 
ness has been told that green tea is prin- 
cipally for the foreign market, but it 
is, lie believes, also used in China. The 
demand for green tea has, of late years, 
been beyond the supply ; one cause is the 
great demand of the Americans, the prin- 
cipal customers for green tea. The ex- 
port of all teas has considerably increased. 
The most respectable part of the American 
business is conducted with the Hong. The 
outside dealers frequently make shipments 
through the junior Hongs to a very coiisi. 
derable extent. 

If the Company had no longer a factory 
at Canton, but the Ihilish interests were 
represented by a consul, it would be very 
difficult to reckon upon a union of all the 
European consuls at Canton, in case of 
any attempt at imposition on the part of 
the Hong, the interests of dilfercnt 
li^uropean merchants resident in China 
would be so likely to be at variance. Sup- 
posing such an improhable result to take 
place, the Company’s authority would 
derive little aid from such an association. 
Although one cause of the Cunipany’s 
Influence is the largeness of their dealings, 
the witness does not think it prohable that 
if, under the protection of a BriiishcoiiMil, 
the British trade was increased by being 
thrown open, the influence of the consul 
and nation would eoiitinue as great as that 
of the Company. The witness does not 
believe that the Chinese would consent to 
receive a king's consul in the character we 
attach to him ; or that if the Company’s 
chief were vested with the power of a con- 
sul, his condition in the estimation of the 
Chinese would be altered. The Chi- 
nese have no name even for an umlias^a- 
dor. They consider him as a mere bearer 
of present-tribute from an inferior prince ; 
a person representing his sovereign in the 
capacity of a negotiator, their laws do not 
recognize. In an interview with an am- 
bassador, they start if important business 
is alluded to, and arc silent. They are 
ever ready to bring in aid of their view's 
the most unfounded falsehoods, and with 
these the most venial equivocations of 
European policy are little able to contend. 
Lord Macartney was not received in the 
character which we attach to a king’s re- 
presentative. This arises in some measure 
from the Chinese presuming that no fo- 
reign power is on an equality with the em- 
peror; they consider China as the centre 
of civilization, and their emperor as the 
sovereign of the universe. They know' the 
king's representative to be a man of bigli 
rank. Witness does not conceive they 
would have received a deputation from the 
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Company as they did a deputation from 
the king at Pekin, although we have little 
to boast of the reception given to either of 
our embassies. The meinbors of the select 
committee wire requested to proceed to 
Pekin, in 1789, to he present at the cele- 
bration of the emperor’s birthday ; they 
declined, it being understood that they 
would be required to submit to very Iiiimi- 
listing compliances. Had they gone, they 
would have been treated very much as 

other deputed persons have l>cen. 

“ Q. Then why should not the representa- 
tive of the King of England, us a consul at 
Canton, if he has a supcrintendenco and 
control of the same extent of trade, he 
eipially respected with any representative 
of the Company? — A. I think the con- 
duct of the trade gives the Company’s re- 
presentative an advantage, as well as that 
the ('liinese have been ac'ciistumed to no 
otliei. 'riiore is at this moment a king’s 
consul in ( hina having a diploma from 
the King of Hanover. 1 believe his ex- 
istence, as a public functionary, is as little 
know'll among the Chinese as in this 
country." 

The Company, in 1814, succeeded in 
their point by stopping the w'hole British 
trade, ill the first instance, and by firmness 
and decision, till their objects were attained. 
The inducement to concession on the part 
of the Chinese was a know'ledge of the 
power and influence of the Company, as 
well as a general reluctance of the Chinese 
to lose the advantages of their trade. 'J'lie 
Chinese attach a very considerable im- 

•rta ; to fo 'J'lu 

on that occasion was between the Chinese 
government (which backed the local autho- 
rities), and the representatives of the Com- 
pany. The sttippage of the trade pro- 
iluced great inconvenience to all classes 
connected with Ibreii'ii trade. The Viceroy 
of Canton, the witness think'*, has parti- 
cipation ill the profits arising from the 
commerce at Canton. 

The importation of Dutch camlets has 
interfered with the sale of British. The 
sale prices of the Company *•» woollens in 
China have very materially decreased ; 
the prices fixed hy the factory are regulated 
by the demand of the Chinese market, 
without much reference to the cost value. 
Witness has been told that the Company 
have admitted individual merchants in 
London to fill up any vacant tonnage in 
their ships, upon their application for the 
export of woollens to China ; the sale of 
those goods was not confined to the fac- 
tory, they were a free consignment; he 
believes also that such goods have been sent 
out in the privilege tonnage of officers. 

In 1828, some discussions took place, 
in which the Company were engaged, 
which had reference to the Americans’ 
dealings with outside merchants; the great- 
er part of the proceedings have been pub- 
lished ; it was not a correspondence con- 
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fined to ilie Hon^;, but extended to the 
Government. Witness was in India at 
the time ; he differed in opinion with the 
other members of the Select Committee as 
to tlie expediency of several of the mea- 
sures adopted. The discussions orii’inated 
in the bankruptcy of INIanhop, which 
appeared to be very much owing to his 
connexion with the outside dealers ; and 
the Hong, as a body, were anxious that 
the extent of that dealing should he limited, 
as they had sustained serious losses from 
being held responsible for the bankruptcy 
of junior merchants. 'Hic Americans, 
being connected with some of the outside 
dealers, were desirous to support them, 
and to prevent the interference of the Ilong 
with them. By the temptation of higher 
prices, the Anieric.m merchants liad suc- 
ceeded, in sonic previous seasons, in divert, 
ing from the Company^ investment a 
portion of the teas contracted for by 
the Ilong ; and it was with flic view of 
preventing its recurrence, that the Com- 
pany encouraged tlie Ilong to prevent the 
connexion of the outside dealers with the 
junior merchants : they did not interfere 
to prevent the lloiig dealing with the 
Americans. Supposing that, in addition 
to the powers now vested by law in the 
Select Committee at Canton, they were 
accredited by the Crown, and acted solely 
as a consulate, without having any concern 
ill trade, hut exercising a full control on 
all British ships and subjects resorting to 
Canton, the witni’*.s does not think that 
they would possess the power they do at 
present, inasmucli as tie control of tlie 
commerce adds materially to their in- 
fluence. 

The Company purchase their tea on 
more advantageous terms than the Ameri- 
cans. The witness conceives that impres- 
sion exists in the minds of the Americans 
themselves, inasmuch as he has frequently 
seen the word “ Company” printed (not 
the habit with the Company*s investments) 
upon the tea-chests consigned on board 
American vessels ; and he was informed the 
word attached a quality to those teas. The 
outside merchants were always permitted 
to deal in certain articles; in 1828, a pro- 
clamation issued, in consequence of the 
discu*isions referred to, permitting them to 
deal also in manufactured silks, formerly 
only connived at by the law. Witness has 
never understood that teas may be pro- 
cured at Manilla and the Eastern islands 
as cheap and as easily as in China, in any 
quantity and of good quality; as far as 
Manilla is concerned, the Spaniards have 
shown little disposition to encourage the 
resort of British subjects thither. 

A free trade would lead to results upon 
which no person could speculate, from the 
peculiar character of the Chinese, and an 
interruption of the amicable relations now 
subsisting. If an open trade could lie 
ylsial> Jour, N.S. Voi..2. No, G. 


quietly conducted, the Hong, by combi- 
nation and the support of the government,, 
might possess an almost unlimiteil powef 
over if. It is very difficult to apply 
general principles to the Chinese, or to 
their government. Supposing the indirect 
trade between China and other parts of the 
world except England were open, every 
increase of the resort of British subjects 
would more or less affect the security of 
the trade. There is this difference between 
English and American ships, that the, 
crews of the former come more readily 
into collision with the Chinese : there is Or 
more prudent and wary character belong- 
ing to the American than to the English 
sailors, and witness thinks danger might 
result if tliese men were in ships not under 
any well-regulated discipline and control. 
The superiority of the Company *s ships in 
discipline and arrangement is manifest. 
Some violent acts have taken place in 
China from persons connected with coun. 
try ships; in 1827, the captains of some 
of them, at Lintin, attacked a Chinese war 
vessel, and one Chinese was killed, and 
ten were wounded. The government con- 
sidered this as an act of piracy, and were 
at that moment in no temper to enter into 
discussions, or a stoppage of tlie trade 
might have taken place, lliis act was 
committed by British subjects. Affrays 
of sailors with the Chinese have taken 
place. 

The witness was at Canton when S'r 
Murray Maxwell forced his way up the 
river ; he Hred into the fort, and its walls 
were partly blown down. ** Upon arriv- 
ing in the river Canton, he was molested 
by the war boats : he appealed to the vice- 
roy ; no attention was paid to bis appeal, 
and he determined to move up the river. 
l^|)on being tired at by the forts, he laid 
Ills ship to, and fired several broadsides into 
them ; he then proceeded up the river, and 
anchored in the harbour of Canton. A 
Chinese deputation came the next day from 
the viceroy to congratulate the committee 
upon the manner in which Captain Max. 
well had conducted himself. We were 
hardly prepared for such a result ; but upon 
asking an explanation, they stated that aU 
though he hml been fred upon by the fort, he 
had not fired a single gun in return, and 
that in consequence he might be jicmiitted to 
conic up the river! In point of fact, it was 
more than the viceroy's situation, or per- 
haps life, was worth, to admit the possibi- 
lity of an English frigate forcing the fort.” 
The Lyra (Captain Hall,) was not mo- 
lested as the jilceste had been. 

The witness is not aware that the Ameri- 
cans keep fast-sailing vessels for the Can. 
ton smuggling trade : there have been 
schooners, which were fast vessels. The 
smuggling boats were very well manned 
and armed ; they set the government at 
dciisincr, when they have sea room ;* (he 

(D 
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smuggling trade is materially on the in. 
crease. 

The Portuguese trade at INIacao is very 
limited ; it has dwindled with the decline 
of the mother country. The Portuguese 
are conhned to Macao, which now exhibits 
only the ruins of former prosperity. They 
have frequently applied for the privileges 
of trade at Canton, which have always been 
refused. When the coiniiiercc of Portugal 
1 1 Macao was considerable, the trade was 
carried on at one time by a coalition be- 
tween Chinese and Portuguese merchants, 
which lasted but a shoit time, as the 
former were too superior in industry and 
deception. 'Hie Portuguese were after- 
wards com)}elle(l to purchase from the hong, 
and in trifling articles from the outside 
merchants. 

Chinese vessels sail to the Eastern ar- 
chipelago ; lew proceed from Clinton ; the 
principal trade of tliesojimks isfroiti Eokieii 
province, where the black tea grows. The 
largest of these vessels is estimated at 6'0() 
tons; tliey arc by no means sea-woithy. 
The w'itness has no actual knowledge of 
these junks importing tea into Sincapore, 
nor heard of Americans smuggling tea di- 
rectly from the tea provinces, and is not 
aware that the ('hina vessels now go to 
Bengal. The priiu‘i|)Ic of the Chinese 
governinent is to prevent the emigration of 
its subjects, wliicli is contrary to law', and 
to discomage their engaging in foreign 
commerce. No insurmountable impedi- 
ments are placed in the way of the Chinese 
foreign trade, though it has been disclaim, 
cd by the govoninunt. Neaily all the 
islands of the Eastern archipelago arc inha- 
bited by the Chinese, who form the most 
industrious poition of the po})ulation. The 
Chinese who go to foreign countiies seem 
never to go there with a view' to fixed resi- 
dence : us soon as they collect a compe- 
tence they return, They aie not allow'cd 
to take their wives from China. 

W'ool Ions are worn by the Chinese in the 
winter months, from November to April • 
the climate at that period is much colder 
at Canton than at Calcutta, and distinctly 
dilTercnt, though they are nearly in the 
same parallel. 

There is a limited intercourse lietw'een 
Chinese and Japan : the Chinese are looked 
upon at Japan w'ith the same distrust as 
other foreigners, perhaps more so. 

“ Q. What difHcuUies exist with respect 
to any trade w’ith Cochin-China and ^>iaiii ? 
A, The extreme jealousy of the govern- 
ments, and the kings of these countries 
putting themselves forward as the first 
merchants in their dominions, re(]uiiing 
the right of pre-emption of all commodi- 
ties, and attaching tlieir own pricei to them. 
We have endeavoured to propitiate their 
favour by unsuccessful missions, which 
have« tended to injure our trade rather than 
promote its interests. JV/af descriptiun of' 
wrclckcd Mtckliv^ to the despots of thv^e 


vltra~Gan"€tic nations, and persons in the 
capariti/ of Jiritish representatives, walking 
fdnmt without shoes among while elephants 
and monkics, have »/i/y tended to degrade our 
national character without obtaining for u$ 
a*ip commercial advantages.** 

Great difliculties would arise in the way 
of the resort of the European trade to the 
Eastern islands, if excluded from Canton, 
from the cumbrous and unwieldy nature 
of the Chinese vessels, and the insecurity 
of their cargoes, and from the difficulty 
that might be raised by the Chinese govern- 
ment to tlic export of tea in great quan- 
tity. 

'riic smuggling trade is carried on with 
wonderful regularity, considering its na- 
ture. The Sycce trade is carried pn with 
extreme regularity. This trade is very 
open to fraud ; hu! the employment of the 
persons engaged in it depends upon their 
eliuracter ; the result of which is that the 
transactions arc wonderfully regular. 

-j//t rebniary 18UO. 

llWiafn Brown, Esq., merchant and 
agent on commission at Liverpool, trading 
with the United States, examined. Wit- 
ness is very extensively engaged in the 
trade. Ilis Ann has been employed, on 
their own account and on that of citizens 
of the United States, to ship British manu- 
factures from this country to China. The 
amount of the invoices, w'ith charges after 
deducting drawbacks, in their books, is as 
follows : 

In November 1821 ... jf6(j,752 


March 1822 04,2.57 

March 182S 

August 1824 .53,277 

Eehriiary 182.5 52,422 

July 182.5 .54,217 

September 182,5 70,016 

December 1825 47,506 

September 1820 48,471 

June 1827 5‘),808 

October 1827 6.5,967 

May 1829 5.5,909 

August 1829 48,819 


Total ... j£’744,2.57 


Some of the ships took specie; the whole 
of it cannot have exceeded j^l0,000. Tlie 
goods were shipped for Canton, but the 
ships generally cleared out for Batavia, to 
avoid exciting competition. Other houses 
have shipped goods on American account 
from this country to Canton, but witness 
cannot speak w ith accuracy to its extent. 
Latterly, the last three or four years, these 
speculations have been very unprofitable ; 
one cause of which is the East- India Com- 
pany's supplying Canada direct with teas, 
which prevents their being smuggled thi- 
ther from the United States; another is, 
the markets of Europe having been more 
shut against the Americans by prohibitory 
duties, and the more direct trade in tea be- 
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tween those countries and Canton, in their 
own bottoms, Another cause is the long 
credit given for duties in the United States, 
which, for ships coming from Chinn, is 
six, twelve, and eighteen months, except 
on teas, which have a credit of twelve 
months for the duties, after they arc taken 
out of bond. These facilities have fur- 
nished capital, which has produced over- 
trading. Tliere was generally an excess 
of supply of tea in America over the de- 
mand, which w'as at tirst felt four years 
ago. In speaking of the losses sustained 
in the trade, tlie witness conHnes himself 
to the returns from China. Before the 
Company sent teas direct from Canton to 
Canada, witness has no doubt Canada w'os 
supplied, to a considerable extent, from 
the United States. Now, instead of any 
supply coming from the United States to 
the British provinces, it is, if any thing, 
the reverse : it is probable that teas are in. 
trodiiced from Canada into the United 
States. The returns from China to the 
United States are principally teas and 
silks : the prices of teas arc a little better 
in America, but nothing of any moment. 

The witness, after frequent inquiries 
from the captains of vessels he has frciglit- 
ed to China, has never been aware that any 
difficulty whatever arose on the part of the 
constituted authorities there, but the re- 
verse : he has understood that they were 
very much disposed to cultivate the trade, 
and toaffiord every reasonable facility. The 
course of trade is, on the arrival of a ship, 
to apply to the liong ; the su|)er.cai'go or 
resident, who makes the contnict with the 
liong, makes the best bargain he can, and 
generally gives him the preference in pur- 
chasing some of his cargo from him ; but 
lie is at liberty to purchase from the other 
lamg, or from the outside trade ; but he 
generally gives the preference to the hong 
to which his ship is consigned, if his teas 
are as cheap as others. A large propor- 
tion of tiie teas, w'itncss believes, islmught 
from the other hongs, or from the outside 
merchants. With respect to the price of 
teas, China is a fluctuating market. The 
super -cargoes never complained that they 
could not procure teas of the best quality, 
black as well as green, foi^ the American 
trade. Green tea is the great consump- 
tion of the United States : probably, inas- 
much as the East- India Company arc the 
largest purchasers, particularly of block 
teas, they may have some slight advan- 
tages in the purchase of that description of 
tea ; but inasmuch as the Americans arc 
the largest purchasers of green teas, wit. 
ness thinks the Company have no advan- 
tage there : the advantage to either party 
arises solely from the extent of their pur- 
chases. 

The American ships in this trade arc 
from 300 to nearly 500 tons, llie making 
purcliases and disposing of freight is some- 
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times left to the captain, when he is a very 
clever man ; hut in respect to the ships in 
%vliicli witness has lieen interested, there is 
a resident agent in China. The freights 
have fallen very much of late ; they were 
at one time or £l0 a ton of forty 
cubic feet ; they are not more than two- 
thirds of that now ; probably not so much. 

The reason which induces the witness 
to infer the favourable di:>))Oiiitioii of the 
Chinei»c to cultivate commerce with the 
United States i--, that some years ago, 
there was a serioU'« tire at Canton, when 
witnes:k*s friends had a good many goods 
burnt; and the Chinese governinent made 
good the loss to the citizens of the United 
States, which was considerable. The loss 
was made good to all other nations as well 
as the Uniteil States. Witness believes tlie 
American merebants are treated w ilb quite 
as much favour as those of any other na- 
tion. 

Witness believes tlie American annual 
consumption of tea to be about 6,000,000 
lbs. The export of tea from the Uni led States 
to Europe is by no means so extensive as it 
u'as. The duties upon tea imported into 
Canada are considerably lower than those 
in the United States. Witness is aware 
that it is a rule on the part of the bong, if 
they deliver a damaged chest of tea, to 
return two for one, to all traders ; witness 
believes the outside traders do the .same. 
Witness thinks there is ever}' reason to 
suppose that, if the American return-trade 
with Canton were confined within proper 
limits, it would still be protitable. The 
Americans have sustained losses upon 
other branches of their trade, owing to 
over trading; in cotton, for instance. The 
long credit given for duties would proba- 
bly be the cause ; there i-> a great spirit of 
enterprise in the United States, which is 
often pushed too far. 

The witness has heard, there is very 
great facility aflbided in Canton to cap-, 
tains of ships in completing their cargoes ; 
more than in most otlier ports. The out- 
ward trade, witness has understood to be a 
fair remunerating trade throughout the 
period it has been carried on, so far as 
witness knows. Witness has no particular 
knowledge of the direct trade of the Ame- 
ricans between the continent and China. 
The expense of carrying tea from China to 
America and from America to Europe 
must operate very much against the trade, 
where tea may be brought direct. The 
witness thinks that the direct trade of the 
Americans from Canton to Europe has 
not lately been profitable. 

The American trade between America 
and Canton is generally carried on by 
super.cargoes ; that between England and 
Canton by residents on the spot. The 
charge of agency is pretty nearly the same, 
averaging about three per cent. : it is mat- 
ter of contract or bargain. The agent of 
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witness's friends has a guarantee that the 
rommissioD shall produce a certain sum. 
The Chinese are a very suspicious, cau- 
tious people; to do business with them 
with advantage, they must have had some 
previous transactions with you; if you 
once establish confidence, the business is 
))robably conducted on better terms than 
with a passing stranger. A resident on 
the spot has, besides, the advantage of 
selecting his own time for purchase and 
sale. The witness apprehends there is no 
division of profits between the siipcr.cargo 
and the hong ; it is well understood what 
he will have to pay to the hong. 

The witness can only speak from general 
rumour as to the comparative quality of 
the Company's and the American teas: 
the feeling on the part of the Americans 
is, that their tea is better than ours; but 
they do not drink so much black as we do. 
Witness resided in America many years, 
but he is not a sufficient judge to speak of 
the quality of the tea he drank there. 

The rate of insurance firom Canton to 
America has been as high as six per cent. ; 
it is now about four and a half to five. The 
insurances are effected in the United States. 

The witness has no reason to consider 
the woollens sent out from this countty (by 
the witne^?) inferior to those shipp^ by 
the Company ; but he is not a judge of 
the article, llie woollens are tiiunufac- 
tiired at Leeds, the stuffs at Norwich. 
The agent who has made the purchases 
here is a partner in tlie house, and w'itness 
has understood that they were quite as 
good as the Company's, and bought as 
cheap or cheaper: they are sometimes 
bought ready.madc, and occasionally or- 
dered to be made. Witness has always 
understood that the agent obtained goods 
of the very best quality, and that he was 
extremely particular about them, as the 
CliiiiCNC have a peculiar taste. The wit- 
ness has seen no accourit sales of out- 
ward cargoes ; ho believes that they were 
reasonably profitable, from the representa- 
tions of the friend here transacting the 
business. Some Americans, and some Eng- 
lishmen and private-traders would decline 
introducing into consumption aiiiong the 
Chinese prohibited goods, bearing high 
duties, whenever profitable to them ; and 
some would not. The commission of the 
supercargo, or resident merchant at Can- 
ton, on specie shipped from the United 
States, is charged on the amount of the 
investment; when goods are shipped and 
cargo Imught, there is a double commia- 
sioii on the gross amount both of sales 
and purchases. Witness does not know 
wh.it the charge is where there is no agree- 
ment to guarantee a certain commission. 
Tliu commission of the witness on goods 
shipped for China on behalf of the .Ame- 
ricans,' including shipping, advance of 
money in payment fur the goods, and 
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buying, would probably be two and a half 
percent. Previous to 1821, the export 
of British manufactures from Liverpool 
(to China), in American bottoms, must 
have been trifling. Witness knows of no 
exports in other neutral bottoms. There 
has been a little tin shipped from Liver- 
pool to China, and some other things not 
the produce of England. It sometimes, 
but not general ly, happens, that American 
ships from China merely land part of their 
cargo in America and carry the rest on to 
Europe. Scarcely any thing but specie is 
exported from America to Canton : wit- 
ness has known a little cotton go, when 
very cheap. There has been not much 
change in the quality and sorts of articles 
sent out for the Chinese market from thi.s 
country : they have been very stationary. 
It may have happened, and no doubt has 
happened, though not often, that Ameri- 
can ships have been sent to some ports in 
the East, with orders, if disappointed in 
one adventure, to go ultimately to China : 
this choice of markets is a considerable ad- 
vantage to free-traders. 

Witness docs not consider that the Atne- 
rican traders derive any particular protec- 
tion or advantage whatever from the exis. 
tence of the Company's factory at Can- 
ton. Witness is not aware that the losses, 
such as that referred to by him, from tire, 
are made good by a tax on foreign trade ; 
it may be so. Witness has understood that 
some attempts have been latidy made to 
introduce cotton-yarns into China with 
some prospect of success ; the result lie 
floes not know. Linens, forming part of 
the early investments of witiies-., did not 
answer so well. Witness thinks that the 
opening of the China trade, by doing 
away with the Company's monopoly, 
would be against his interest, inasmuch ns 
those whom he represents in this country 
might not find it worth while to compete 
with Uie English free-trade. lie has no 
doubt that it would throw out the Ameri- 
cans ill the first instance, for to every 
market we go, we send such quantities of 
goods. 

Mr. Richard Milne examined. Wit- 
n(H»s, a native, of Manchester, has resided 
ill Philadelphia for a considerable period, 
vending English goods, and has very often 
made* adventures to India and China, in 
vessels on freight. He commenced tlie 
trade with India and China in 1799f and 
coiitiniiefi till 181 1, and occasionally since; 
the last time 182(>. The witness shipped 
in different vessels, tn the same year, at 
moderate amounts, being bis own under- 
writer, running the risk himself. His 
shipments were almost always Spanish 
dollars. The leading articles in return 
were teas, nankeens, and silks. Witness 
left Uie United States in 1828. After he 
left off adventures on bis own aocount, in 
1820, be loaned money on respondentia. 
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which gave him means of general iiifor- 
inution. Witness never heard of any ob- 
stacles thrown in the way of trade by the 
Chinese aiitliorities. Super>cargoes almost 
always accompanied the ships from Phila- 
delpiiia ; their commission was three per 
cent, upon the amount of purchases at 
Canton. These super-cargoes were some- 
times intelligent men of business ; at other 
times young persons brought forward 
through interest, for the sake of the com- 
mission : no difficulties ever occurred not- 
withstanding. Witness is not aware that 
they derived any advantage or benefit from 
the Company’s factory, though he has 
often heard them speak in terms of the 
highest re.spcct of the Company’s servants : 
he believes they were never thwarted or 
impeded by them. 

Till of late years, the teas brought to 
the part of the United States where wit- 
ness resided were almost exclusively green 
teas: of late, black te.^s have increased, 
being recommended by the faculty : it is 
still small. 

The profits of the witness, from 1800 
to 1811, might be from fifteen to twenty 
percent, per annum : he never experienced 
any loss in those years. Part of the tea 
imported into the United States was re- 
exported to Europe, principally Ham- 
burgh and Bremen. Witness has heard 
titat some part found its way into Canada, 
but not now. The proportion of the tea 
ru'exported, compared with the whole 
quantity imported into the United States, 
depended upon the home demand. When 


fresh teas arrived, and the old janes lay on 
hand, and persons were induced to ex- 
port them to save the drawback or the 
duty paid on importation. It is difficult 
to sell the old teas after the new ones 
come. Old teas are those which have been 
imported above a twelvcmoinli. Govern- 
ment allow a drawback only within one 
year from the date of import." Q. Has 
the quantity imported of late years been so 
much greater than the consumption as to 
make this a bad trade? — A. It certainly 
has, I believe, been overdone.— (j. Have 
there been great losses sustained in conse- 
quence by the parties who have been en- 
gaged in this trade? — A, 1 believe there 
have been very large losses. — (2* To what 
do you attribute this over.lrading? — A. 
In part to tlie love of gain of persons who 
have got embarked in the thing, conceiv- 
ing that if they got a large quantity of 
gf^s probably they might recover them- 
selves; the consumption of the country, 
I should think, has rather increased the 
facility given by government in the duties, 
which is, one year from the arrical of tlie 
vessel ; the goods arc entered, put in 
bond, and from the date they are taken 
out there is a credit of one year on the 
bond of two merchants.— (2. Do >ou at- 
tribute the over-trading, in part, to the 
deranged situation of some of the traders 
having a facility of meeting their engage- 
ments by the twelve months credit they 
have obtained on the duties?—.^. I think 
I may safely say that w ould be my con- 
clusion." 
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IMPEllIAL PARLIAMENT. 

House or Loan.s, March 29. 

Indo^Iiritoris. — The Earl of Carlisle 
presented a petition from the I ndo- British 
inhabitants of Bengal,* praying for re- 
visions of the laws affecting the native 
Cliristian population of India. The noble 
earl expicssed his most earnest desire 
that relief should be affonled to the pe- 
titioners, who laboured under great hard- 
ships. 

Lord EUenboroiiffh assured the noble 
earl that he felt, and every person of hu- 
manity mu.st feel, the greatest compassion 
for the petitioners' iintbrtiinate situation. 
No man would more rejoice at the allevia^ 
tion of tlieir condition than he should, if it 
could lie done without a violation of tlie 
principles essential to the conservation 
of our empire in India. Some of the 
evils complained of, —such as the iucon^ 
veniences respecting marriage and succes- 
sion,— he tliought might be remedied. 
But the iietitioners asked not merely an 
* See Joum. vol. xxviii. p.471. 


equality of civil rights, but an admission 
to privileges from which the natives of 
India were excluded. They were the 
illegitimate offspring of Europeans and 
natives, and asked to be placed in a si- 
tuation different from illegitimate offspring 
in any otlicr part of the world. The 
subject of tbe petition hod received the 
greatest consideration from the Board of 
Control, and the Court of Directors; 
and there was every disposition to ame- 
liorate the condition of the petitioners, 
and to grant their prayers as far as was 
consistent with the conservation of the 
Indian empire, and the welfare of the great 
body of the people. 

The petition was referred to the East- 
India Committee. 

House of Commons, May 4*. 

Indo^Britons. — Mr. C. W. TTynn pre- 
sented a similar petition to that presented 
to the House of J^ords on March 29. 
The grievances of. the IqdoT Britons, or 
half-cast cs, as they were more geiiemily 
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termed, miglit be compressed under two 
beads: their being placed, when out of 
the limited jurisdiction of the supreme 
court at Calcutta, beyond the pale of all 
law, British, Hindoo, or Mahomedan ; 
their exclusion from all the snpciior 
offices in the civil and military service of 
the East- India Company. I'hc argu- 
ments he (INIr. Wynn) liad employed, 
when he presented a petition last year 
from the natives of India, applied with 
infinitely stronger force to the present 
])ptitioners. They were of our blood, 
and of our religion, and many of them 
have been educated in this country, and 
are possessed of capacity and acquire- 
ments of the first description. Yet in 
the interior they were amenable to the 
Mahomedan eriiiiinal law, deprived of 
trial by jury, and liable to be fined, im- 
]>risonedy and corporally jiunished, even 
by Mohamedan officers. Marriage ques* 
tioiis amongst them were <lctcrminable 
by the Mohamedan law. A gn'at many 
females of the half-caste were married to 
European officers high in the Company's 
service. In the event of an ofience 
chained against any of these couples, in 
the interim the husband would he sent to 
Calcutta fin- trial by the British law, but 
the wife might be tried before a Malio- 
medan tribunal. This distitiction gave 
rise to a disagreeable feeling amongst 
the half-castes But the sevore.^«t griev- 
ance is their exclusion from the Com- 
{tany's service, which has been mitigated 
within these few years, by being con- 
fined to the sons of ])arents who were 
both natives of India. There were those 
who talked of the inherent prerogative 
of Europeans to fill offices of importance 
and emolument in India. He (Mr. 
Wynn) would he ashamed to argue with 
those who uphold such a doctrine. The 
right hoii. geiitleinari here referred to 
the example of Col. Skinner, who thougli 
excluded from the Company’s army on 
account of his descent from a native 
mother, rai.scd a corps of 8,000 men, and 
lor his intrepid and disinterested conduct 
in the late wars, earned the rank of liciit. 
colonel in the King’s service, and tlic 
Cross of the Bath. If the career of 
lionour was shut against sucfi individuals, 
the talents which cannot be used for our 
government may be employed against it. 
The argument that the half-castes should 
be systematically degraded, because the na- 
tives of India look upon them with less re- 
spect than upon Europeans, was nioiistrous. 
We first degrade them, then urge their 
degradation as a reason fur continuing it. 
The right hon. gentleman cited the 
opinion of Sir Thomas Munro in favour 
of a more lenient treatment of this class ; 
and observed that the effects of the system 
of exclusion were productive of great 
iiiond and personal degradation. 
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Mr. <S. Worfh^if assured the right 
hon. gentleman, the house, and the pe- 
titioners tliemselevcs, that the half-castes 
were not looked upon with that con- 
temptuous feeling which was attributed 
to the government of Indio. It was the 
disposition of the local government and 
of that at home, to give every considera- 
tion to their condition, consistently with 
the principles which must regulate our 
government. In the grievances in respect 
to marriage and succession a remedy 
might easily be found; the others in- 
volved great and important questions 
respecting political government, which 
would come before the Committee above 
stairs. In the evidence which had been 
^iven before that Committee on this sub- 
ject, it was stated by the person who.se 
petition the present he believed was, that 
the number of this class in Bengal is 
about 20,000, of whom 1,500 were lit for 
holding offices; and that two-thirds of 
this number, or 1,000, are actually em- 
ployed in public and private ofliccs. This 
imlliated the ease, and showed that there 
was not so large a number out of employ- 
ment. Tlie hon. member eoiicliided 
with saying, that it is from no prejinlice 
against caste or colour that these indivi- 
duals were excluded from the higher offices, 
but because it involved points of great 
magnitude, which it rested with ravlia- 
inent to decide. 

Sir James MacJtintosh said he had had 
an opportunity of observing the characters 
of the class now petitioning ; lie had made 
minute inquiries, in ])laccs of education, 
counting-houses, and government-offices 
(wlierc some were admitted to inferior 
posts), and he was sure there was not a 
sliutiow of foniidatioii for the doctrine of 
any inferiority of character in the natives 
of India, as alleged by the advocates of 
oppression. The impulse of conscience 
obliged liiin to declare tliat there i.s no 
class of individuals, not in actual slavery, 
throughout the British dominions, wiiich 
is used with so much needless harshness 
and op[)ressioii us this race. He was 
surprised at the idea implied by the secre- 
tary to the Board of Control, that the 
petitioners had brought forward over- 
charged statements : if that hon. gentle- 
man compared the patience with which 
they have endured their gi'ie\ances fur 
years, with the negligence and progressive 
insults of the government, he would be 
surprised at tlieir forbearance. The stigma 
still remained ; they were disgraced and 
degraded, needlessly and unwisely ; and 
of this they now complained. No sooner 
were they excluded from the higher offices 
than they were shut out from the lower, 
even those which might be held by natives. 
Nothing was more deplorable than for 
tyrannical laws to he follo^^cd uj) by 
still more tyrannical practices. High as 
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lie esteemed the Uritish population of 
India, he avowed that these exclusions of 
the half'Castc assumed the odious appear- 
ance of exelusion of children by their 
fathers. He did. not believe that those 
who made these regulations could have 
contemplated their subsequent effects. 

Mr. Ferffusson said, he never was the 
advocate of exclusion. He thought that 
it would be the policy of the English 
Government to draw more upon the ta- 
lents and acquirements of the natives of 
India than it now did. Some of the 
statements in this petition were of a very 
questionable description ; but he admitted 
that the petitionerh were placed in a very 
]Kiinful situation. It was difficult to say 
what Ijiw they were under: they were 
not Mohanic<lans, yet were subject to a 
Mohainodan tribunal. I'his class knew 
the interest he took in them. If they 
wished for all the ailvantJiges and privi- 
leges of British subjects, they ought to 
have them ; but then they would incur 
the restrictions imposed on British sub- 
jects. If they wislied to be considered 
as natives ami as British subjects, then 
they would have greater benefits than 
British subjects enjoyed, ‘riic petitioners 
wen* not, as they would wish to have it 
believed, excluded from all olhces : they 
were eertiiinly not in a condition to fill 
the highest ; but there arc vast numbers 
ol places of emolument filled by this class. 
He said this to their credit; for they 
owed it to tiu'ir intelligence and industry, 
in whicli qualities they were not excelled 
by any other class of men. They were 
not, however, practically oppressed. In 
being excluded from higher einjiloyincnts, 
they did nut suffer more than other 
•classes . He thought that we should cx- 
umine how far the talents of all the natives 
of India might be used for the benefit of 
our government; and this was in pro- 
gress, for more confidence was daily placed 
in them, both as regarded admission to 
ofiiee and the administration of justice. 

Mr. W. Whitmore was of opinion that 
natives ought to be allowed to fill every 
situation accessible to other subjects, ex- 
cept, perhaps, some very few in which 
their admission might be accompanied 
with the idea of danger or insecurity. 

Sir Charles Forbes supported the pe- 
tition, and gave his testimony in favour of 
all that had been said of the high character 
of tlie natives of India. After an expe- 
rience of twenty-two years in India and 
seventeen years here, the more he saw of 
his own countrymen the more he liked the 
natives of India. 

Mr. .A Stewart bore testimony to the 
respectability of the class to which the 
petitioners belonged, and his wish was 
that all tlic disabilities of which they com- 
plained should be removed. He fully 
agreed in the account given of the griev- 


ances suffered by the petitioners; one 
eonse(|uence of which was, in a great 
measure, that they wore excluded from 
mixing in European society, and the na- 
tives thence looked upon them with dis- 
trust and contempt. 

Miscellaneous. 

eOMMEUCi: AND MANUFACTURES OF 
RUSSIA. 

St. Petcrsburtjh, March 18. — The 
Boards of Trade and Manufaetiires have 
submitted their reports of the commerce 
and industry of Ru.ssia in 1829. The 
geneml results are highly .satisfactory. 
In spite of the war with the Porte and 
the dullness of trade in the Black Sea, the 
exports uinoiinted to nearly 225,000,0()0 
rubles, and the balance of trade has been 
about 51,(KX),000 in favour of Uussia. 
The exports of tallow and hemp have 
coiisidenibly augmented, while those of 
llax have much diminished. The com- 
merce with the Caspian Sea, and tiuit 
with Persia, have made a considerable 
start: from the latter, especially, the 
Uussian merchants have derived great 
profit by their exports of cotton manufac- 
tures. 'Hie traile with Asia is making 
gradual though slow progress : the rela- 
tions with Ciiinu are becoming more and 
more fui'ile. At Scmipalatiiisk tlic Chi- 
nese have exported immense sums in in- 
gots of silver, in excliange for Uussiun 
inaiiuruetures. 

The extraordinary impulse which com- 
merce received in 1829 has been equally 
luYourablc to the interests of the public 
treasury. The customs have advanced 
to 68,285,000 roubles, exceeding by about 
five millions that for 1828, ami by up- 
wards of twenty-five millions that of I82.‘j- 
The latter year certainly gave very un- 
favourable results. 

Nothing has been neglected on the 
part of government to favour this improve- 
ment of commerce. I'rivilegos and fran- 
chises have been conceded (o various 
ports ; facilities are introduced into every 
part of the service. The forms of pass- 
ports arc less strict, as well^s the mea- 
surement of vessels, &c. Several branches 
of trade are disencumbered of impedi- 
ments, particularly those of sugar and corn. 
Foreign trade has been extended by tlie 
repeal of certain disabilities, under which 
some classes of merchants laboured upon 
Bic frontiers of Siberia and Orcnbuig. 
The tariffs have been regulated, and finally, 
many buildings and works for tlie facility 
of commerce have been completed at St. 
Petersburgh and other cities. At Cron- 
stadt, the custom -house has been com- 
pleted; at Riga, new warehouses have 
been built. In the capital, the bed of tbe 
Neva hiis been deepened opposite to the 
quay of the custom-house. In short, the 
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government has endeavoured to procure 
for the traders every convenience which 
depended upon iteelf. The measures 
adopted against smugglers have greatly 
reduced both the attempts and the profit 
of illicit traders. It is true that the 
number of custom-house officers has been 
increased; but on the other hand, the 
regiments of Cossacks who in various 
parts of the empire discharged the func- 
tions of these officers have been discharged 
from this dutyi and none are stationed 
upon the frontiers, except in a military 
capacity and in garrisons. 

This is what has been done for foreign 
commerce, and the result : let us now look 
to the condition of internal trade and 
manufactures, and to what has been done 
by government to favour them. 

Without adverting to the ordinary busi- 
ness of this department, during the last 
two years several important measures 
have been adopted to improve internal 
commerce and manufactures, the greater 
part of which came into opcnition in 1829. 
The chief measures for the extension of 
manufacturing industry have been — the 
appointment of aboard of manufactures 
and a council of trade, public; exhibitions 
of the products of Uussian industry, the 
foundation of the technological institute, 
of the school of mcreliant-inarine, &c. 
From the data obtained by the council of 
manufactures, it appears that in 1828 
there existed throughout the empire 5244* 
manufacturing estaldishments of every 
sort, employing 225,414 workmen : in 
1827 there were only 5122 manufactories, 
with 209,547 workmen. 

The propagation of useful knowledge 
has been advanced by the publication of 
the Journal of Manufactures ; by the dis- 
tribution among the maiiufticturcrs of 
samples of the best foreign products ; and 
by the purchase in England of an assort- 
ment of machines and newly-invented 
looms. It is with the same view that an 
agent of the minister of finance has been 
attached to the Russian embassy to Paris, 
who is insfructed to observe the progress 
and perfection of fabrics and manufactures 
in France, England, and the Low Coun- 
tries, and to J[ive tvery pos.siblc facility to 
the etTorts of our manufacturers. We 
must reckon amongst the measures 
niost encouraging to our manufacturing 
industry, the immunities and privilege.s 
granted to various artisans, as well as the 
rewards and pecuniary assistance afforded 
them. The estidilisliment for the assort- 
ment of wools at Moscow has commenccfl 
its operations, conformably to the regu- 
lation of 1829. The breed of fiiie-woolled 
sheep is increasing with all the success 
that could be desired in the provinces of 
the Baltic, and still more in the southern 
government. The colony of Anhalt has 
already 818G sheep of the finest breed. 


and a number of large cattle and horses. 
Nearly 70 artisans and mechanics of dif- 
ferent trades have arrived from Germany. 

M. Morenas has been sent into the 
provinces of Georgia and beyond the Cau- 
casus, in order to endeavour to naturalize 
there various plants from warm and tro- 
pical countries, or to improve those which 
already flourish there ; objects which he 
has been pursuing in the East and West 
Indies for more than twenty years. He 
is also charged with the inspection of the 
several establishments for winding silk, 
begun by the late M. Castclla, in order to 
gain the greatest possible advantage from 
them. Skins of the best quality, pro- 
cured from France, Portugsd, Spain, and 
Bucharia, have been sent to these pro- 
vinces, to encourage the making of wines ; 
some coopers, hired for three years, have 
engaged to introduce their trade there, 
which is now almost wholly unknown. 

The demand for cotton goods and Rus- 
sian silks in the districts beyond Caucasus 
and in PerKia increases considerably. 

in order to promote the extension of 
trade, enlarge tlie general ideas upon the 
subject, and give commerce a medium of 
making its wants known, a council of 
tnwle has beer* attached to the ministry 
of finance, with l)raiiches at Moscow, 
Riga, Archangel, Odessti, Toganvog, and 
other towns where it may be deemed de- 
birable. 

The Russian- American Company pur- 
sues its operations with success, and the 
expeditions to the Kurile and Chaiitar 
islands, as well as to the north of our 
possessions in America, promise to extend 
our hunting territory. Our intercourse 
with the colonies will be greatly facilitated 
by the new road from Yakutsk to the sea i 
of Ochotsk, if the investigation now in 
progress meet with no obstacles. To 
obviate various inconveniences, the prin- 
cipal factory of the Company has been 
removed from the islatid of Sitklia to 
Kadiak. 

Compared with preceding years, the 
trade at the three principal .great fairs of 
the empire has been brisk, as well as at 
those of tlie second class. For the en- 
couragement of shii>-building and navi- 
gation, a school 1ms been established at 
St. Petersburgb for forming eapfain.^, 
pilots, and builders of inerchaiitiiien. 
According to the reports furnished by the 
civil governors, there have been built in 
1829, 14'I vessels for the navigation of the 
lakes, and 49*78 for that of rivers : in 1828 
the number of the former amounted only 
to 66, and of the latti^ to about 4000. 

By ukase, dated March 26, a modi- 
fication of tlie Russian tariff of duties is 
made, the nature of which may be col- 
lected from the preamble ; — “ The finance 
ininibtcr has represented to us, that on 
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considc*ring the progress of the manufac- 
tures and commerce of the empire, several 
circumstances are observable which, on 
the one hand, prove that tlie custom-house 
duties on several articles are not sulhcient 
for the protection of native industry ; on 
the other, indicate the injury which arises 
from the prohibition of inuny articles, the 
introduction of which, on the payment of 
a well-iuljustcd duty, would excite to 
emulation our domestic inanufactures.** 


CHANGES IN THE CANTON FACTOttV. 

It is reported that some members of 
the factory at Canton tiave been recalled 
by the Court of Directors, and their ap- 
pointments filled up by persons at home, 
who will proceed to China immediately. 
Various causes are assigned for this mea- 
sure : the existing dispute with the Chi- 
nese government, and certain statements 
ill the evidence before the Parliamentary 
Committee, are among the number. 

KING’S ARMY IN INDIA. 

The 2d bat. 1st Foot is to return to Europe from 
Madras, and to be relieved by the .*)5th from the 
C'ape. The 55th is to be replaced by the 7Ath from 
England. 

The 14th Fo<Jt is to return to Europe from Ben- 
gal, and to be relieved by the 2fith from Madras. 

The 17th Foot, now proceeding by detachments 
to New South Wales, is to relieve the 57th, which 
IS to relieve the 2(ith at Madras. 

Tho(i2d Foot is to proceed forthwith to Madras, 
to relieve thcUJlth, winch is to return to Europe. 

INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

April 24. llnltiCf Duncan, from Manilla 20th 
Nov., and Singapore 2<l Dec.; off Portsmouth 
(for Hamburgh). — 27. Il.M.S. Vallus, FiUclarence, 
from Bengal 7th Jan., Madras 10th do., and (;apc 
7th March ; oft' Plymouth.— 27. Admiral Dettbav, 
('rawfnrd, from Mauritius 12th Jan. ; off Falmouth. 
—28. yicttny, Farquharson, from Bengal 22d Dec., 
Madras 0th Jan., and Cape lUth March ; oft* Ply- 
mouth.— 28. Jlft»cn'a,Prubyn, from Bengal lOthJan. 
and Cape7th March; off Penzance.— May 2. Lat't- 
ma.Brooks, from Mauritius 2iHhJan.; atOravesend. 
— 2. Bun ell, Metcalfe, from Mauritius .list Jan.; 
oflTthc Start.—!. ll.M.S.H"c/a, from St.llclcna; at 
(iravesend.— 3. /aefteftr/, Bourchier, from Bombay 
];tth Dec., and C'ape 8th March; oft’ Portland.— .1. 
St. liroTfre, .Swainson, from Bengal .*1(11 Jau. ; at 
Liveri>ool.— Oreig, from Bombay 18th 
Dec., and Mauritius Kith Feb ; at Greenock.— 0. 
Augnsltt, Gll^, from China 12th Jan. ; at Cowes 
(for Amsterdam.) — (i. Jahnrmn Otrncliat .Schacl, 
from China 20th Dec. ; ufTthe Wight (for Holland). 
—8. Ihvpeful, Mailers, from Cajie 9th March ; at 
Gravesend.— 8. Caroline, Fewson, from Swan 
River and Batavia; off Penzance.— 10. Neptune, 
Cumberledge, from Bengal 22d Dec., Madras 12th 
Jan., and Cape 10th March ; at Deal.— 10. Utile 
Alhance, Francis, from Mauritius ].5th Jan., and 
Cape 7th March; at Gravesend.— 10. Barbara, 
Dunn, from ('ape 18th Feb.; off Dover.— 12. 
EmuXoue, Wellbank, from Mauritius and Gibral- 
tar: at Deal.— rittoWfij Andrews (late Smith), 
from Manilla 2.3d Aug. ; at Cowes (for Antw^). 
—15. Irma, Luco. from Bengal .3d Feb.; off 
Scilly (for Havre).— 10. Ituke 0 / Bedford, Bowen, 
from Bengal 2d Jan., and (Tape 16th March; 
at Deal. — 10. Nnr'len, Baird, from China 2d 
Jan., and Cape 11th March; at Plymouth. — 
10. Royal Satan, Petrie, from Bengal 2d Jaiv, 
fUld Cape 20th March; off Fowey.— 16. Delphoa, 
Davis, from Mauritius: oft’ Dover (for Antwerp). 
—17. Exmouth, Graham, from Bengal 19th Jan. ; 
off Plymouth,— 17. Alfred, Hill, from Madras 23d 
Jan., and Cape 15th March ; off Plymouth.— 17. 
Mary Anne, apoUlswoode, finom China 28th Nov., 
Asiat.Jour, N.S.V’^ol. 2. No. 6. 


and Singapore 25th Dec.t off Plyiiiouth..— 19. 
tVartvick, Gibson, ftom Bengal 2iBt Jan.t at 
Liventool.— 20. Catherine, Fenn, from Bennl 5th 
Jan., Madras 25th do., and Cape IHth Mar^ ; at 
Portsmouth.— 20. Sir Edward Shtget, Cumpliell, 
from Bengal Gth Jan., Madras 2l8t do., and Cape 
17lh March ; off the Wujht.— 22. Palmira, Thomp- 
son, from Bengal 16th Dec., and Madras 2lBt do. s 
off Dartmouth. — 22. J*rinreee C/iarlutte, MdcKean, 
from Bengal 2.5th Dec. ; off Liverpool.— 2(i. B^une- 
wirk. Palmer, from Bengal 25th Dec., and Madras 
12th Jan.; at Deal.— 26. Lord Lyndorh, Beadle, 
from Bengal 12th Dec.. Madras Id Jaii., and Cape 
14th March; at Deal.— Alexander, Ogilvie. 
from Singapore 21d Jan. ; <iff the Start.— 9li. Sa- 
muel Broton, from Mauritius IHth Feb.; off Dart- 
mouth.— 27* CYyrfe, Miinro, from Bengal, Mailcira, 
and Cape ; at Deal. 

Departures. 

April 26. Juno, Rigby, for Cape, Swan River. 
V.D. Land, and N. S. VVales ; from Liverpool.— 

26. Georges, Scotland, for Cape : from Liverpool. 

27. iMdjf Rowena, Russell, for N. S. Wales ; front 
peal.-27. Louise, Mnckie, for N. S. Wales; 
from Deal.— 27. Maftlirts, Johnson, for V.D. Land 
(with convicts): from Deal.— 28. Clive Branch, 
Anderson, fur Cape; from Porlsinouth. — 28. 
Adrian, Sadler, for N. S. Wales (with convicts) : 
from Portsmouth. — 28. Widey, Hesse, for Ben- 

2 al; from Liverpool.— 29. Saucy Jack, Kirwlck. 

5r Mauritius t from Deal.— Moj/ 2. Portland, Mil- 
ler, for Bengal; from Leith (sailetl 2(Wh from 
Deal.)— 2. Kllza Jane, Liddell, for Cape; from 
Deal. — 1. Africa, Skelton, for C'eykm ; frt>m Deal. 
— 4. Vnrth, Robertson, for Cork and N. S. Wales 
(with convicts); from Deal.— 4. Atlantic, Barber, 
for Cape ; from Deal. — 4. lyavid Lyon, Berry, for 
V. D. Laud (with convicts) ; from Deal.— .5. John 
fVoodail, Thomson, for Bengal; from Liverjiool. 
— f). Arethtssa, Johnson, for Batavia and .Singa- 
pore ; from Deal.— 6. Candtan, Reed, for Mauri- 
tius; from Portsmouth. — H. IMus, Wilson, for 
Bengal; from (ircenoik — Ul. H.C.S. Canning, 
Baylts, fur ('hina; frfim Deal. — 10. Neptum, Wit- 
tletuii, for Bombay; from Greenock.— II. Mersey, 
.Nharp, for Cape and Mauritius; from Liverpool. 
—12. Fnlcon, Cobb, for Cork, Ceylon, and Ben- 
gal; from Deal. — lH. Lady MeSaghten, Pope, for 
Maclriis and Bengal ; from Portsmouth.— 18. iMtig, 
I.usk, for V. D. Land and N. S, W'ales; from 
Deal.— 18. Andnumche, Lawes, for Madras and 
Bengal; from Portsmouth.— 20. Tyne, Brown, 
for Bordeaux and Mauritius; from Deal.— 20. 
Albion, MacLeod, for Maileira and Bengal; from 
Liverpool.— 21. Medina, Holmes, for Bomlwy : 
from Liverpool.— 24. H.C. chartered ship I.ady 
East, Denny, for Cape, Madras, and Bengal ; from 
Deal.— 25. Oruntes, Baker, for Mauritius, Ma* 
dras, and Bengal ; from DeaL 

rASSRNr.ERS FROM INDIA. 

Pr^ Minerva, from Bengal : Mrs. Col. Casement; 
Mrs. Col. Delamaine ; Mrs. J. W. Grant ; Mrs, 
Loder; Mrs. Sanderson ; Miss tyrant; MissSand- 
by ; Miss (running : (''apt. J. .Sanderson, 9th L.C.; 
('apt. R. Margrave, 25th N.I. ; Lieut. O’Halloran, 
H.M.lOth regt.; Lieut. Fraser, 45th N.I. ; Lieut. 
Geo. Casement, Bengal engineers; two Misses 
Grant; Misses Lowther, Tllghinan, Hamilton. 
Mackenzie, and Loder: Masters (irant, Lowther. 
Tllghman, Delamain, Cunliffe, and Sturt. (The 
Hon. Sir John Franks, Lady Franks, and MIm 
F ranks, were landed at the Cajie.) 

Per Duke of Bedford, from Bengal ; Mrs. Best ; 
Mrs. Hewitt; Mrs. T. B. Swiiihoc; Mrs. Belcher; 
Mrs. ('. Helsding; Mrs. A. Hclsdlng: Mrs. M. 
Helsding ; — Sandyk, Esq. ; Walter Venour, Esq., 
superintending surgeon ; Capt. C. M. Bell, Com- 

f any’s service; Capt. Ludlow, 6th regt. : Lieut, 
lallowell B.A.; (T. V. Helsding. Esq.; H. Hels- 
ding. Esq.; A. Helsding, Esq.; ('has. Meyer, 
Esq. ; 4 Misses Brandts : Masters .Sandyk, Black- 
all; 2 Shearman, Kennedy, and Swinhoe; Misses 
Kennefly, Venour, 2 Best, Hewitt, and 4 Swin- 
hoe; 11 servants. 

Per Victmy, from Bengal : Mrs. Tucker ; Mrs. 
Farquharson ; Missses Money, 2 Thompson, Towns, 
and Farquharson; Masters I'ucker, Torrens, 2 
Smith, and Farquharson.— From Madras: Col. 
Campbell. I1.M. 89th regt.: Lieut. .Stamford, 
ditto; two Misses Cator; Masters Eldrich, H. 
O’Connell, and Cator; 38 soldiers under Lieut. 
Stamford ; 2 women: 6 chiUbexiw— From thft Cape: 
Capt. MacLean> H.M. 72d regt. 

(QJ 
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Per from N. S. Wain t Dr. and Mr*. 

Ctootlaer; Dr. and Mth. Turner; Drs. Rulhcrford, 
Lane* Shiel. and Nind ; Mrs. Middleton. 

Per H.M.S. Pallas, from Benital : I.ord Viscount 
Combermerc. late Commander-in-chief in India: 
the Hon. Colonel Finch, military secretary to 
ditto; ('apt. McCoen., Persian secreury to ditto ; 
CaptaiiiB Archer and Monday, aides-de-camp to 
ditto; I.ieiit. Cotton ; 3 servants. 

IVi- FAlward, from Bombay : Capt. McKeevor, 
C'apt. Dutr. 

Per IsaMla, from Bombay: Lieut. Gen. Sir 
Thomas Bradford, K.C.U., &c., late Commander- 
in-rhief at Bombay; Lieut. Col. the Hon. R. 
Murray, H.M. .'’i4tn rest.; Cwt. Lord Harley, 
ditto : Capt. Pitman, ditto ; Mr. Escoinbe, civil 
service; Lieut. Greece, Gth regt.; Dr. Robiiuon, 
inspector general of hospitals. 

Per Nejrtuiie, from Bcngal,&r. : R. Bayard, Esq., 
Madras civil service: Lieut. Col. Hunter, Madras 
infantry ; Capt. Tiinbreli, Bengal artillery : Capt. 
DanielT, H.M. tt)th regt. ; Capt. Hammond, Ma- 
dras infantry; ('ant. Hotlge, ditto; Lieut. Dowell, 
ditto; Lieut. Liisninglon, Madras cavalry: G. 11. 
Garrow, Esq., from Madras; Samuel Aganoor, 
Esq., from ditto; John Aganoor. Esq., from ditto ; 
Miss M. A. Blundell; Masters Timbrcll and Da- 
rnell ; one servant; 30 invalids; one woman ami 2 
children. — (The following were landed at the Cape: 
Mrs. Swiney: Mrs. Robinson ; Lieut. Col. '^winey; 
Mengai ^artillery ; Dr. Robinson, Iletigal Medical 
Board: Major Hockley; Madras artillcnry; two 
Misses .Swiney ; 3 servants.) 

Per Hflle Allinnve, ftoin Mauritius, &c. : Mrs. 
and Miss Cannon; Mr. Edwards, fiom Bengal; 
Mr. Edw. Gore, and Mr. IMiilhps. from the ('ape. 

Per Roj/fil Saxon, from Bengal ; Cnpt. Warlow, 
chilli, and servant; Mrs. Worral. child, and ser- 
vant ; Capt. T. A. Main; Capt. Thompson; Hon. 
Win. Hamilton and servant; Master .and Miss 
Lind, and serMint.— From the Cape: Major and 
Mrs. Dundas; Mrs. and three M sses Alexdnder ; 
Mrs. and Miss Paton : two servants. 

Per Alfred, from Madras: Miss Laurie and four 
children; Mrs. Bremer and throe children ; Col. 
Brodie: (’ol. Ilatherly; Mr. McKcrrell; ('apt. 
Morgan; Capt. Sinnock ; Lieut. Stokes : Lieut, 
('ampbell; Capt. Drury: Lieut. Bremer; Mr. 
.Spring; Misses House, 2 Spring, and Sprye; 
Masters Spring, Run dull, and Lauler; 5 servants. 

Per St.fimr/re, from Bengal: T.icut. Col. Vincent 
and Mrs. Vincent ; Miss Eliza Vincent: Master F. 
Vincent ; Miss Thompson ; the Rev. M. J. Adam, 
and Mrs, Adam; Master Alexander and Mias Mary 
Adam; the Res'. Chas. Pill'ard and Mrs. Pifl'ard; 
Master Piflhrd; Mrs. Mackey: Capt. W. H. Mar- 
shall, :i5th N.L; Lieut. J. Shed, :)5th N.I. ; Lieut. 

G. Keburton ; Mr. Macauley ; several servants. 

Per Catherine, from Bengal: Mrs. ('nl. (jriffiths; 

Mrs. Capt. Jeffries ; Mrs. Sayers; Mrs. (Jsbnm; 
Miss .Seagrin: Col. B'*ycc, H.M. l;ith L. Drags.; 
Lieut. Col. Griffiths, Bengal invalids: Capt. R. 
Thorpe, Madras army ; Lieut. R. Sayers ; l.ieut. 
A. Tulloi'h, H.M. 4.'ith regt.; Cornet G. Scott, 
Bengal army ; Dr. Herklott, Mtidias ettab.; H. 
Osborne, Esq. : John Cox, Esq. ; Misses Griffiths. 

2 Wilson, 2 Ferrier, and 2 Sayers; Master Sayers, 

3 Page, Twentyman, and Cox; 4 servants. 

Per Sir Edward Ptiffst, from Bengal: Mrs. 
Bruce ; Mrs. Allan and servant : Capt. Walton, 

H. M. Kith rest.; ('apt. Foord, Company’s service; 
(,'apt. Burrell, ditto; Dr. Gordon, ditta— From 
Madras: Mrs. Col. Frith: Major James, H.M. 
26th Foot ; Lieut. Hunter; 2 servants. 

l*er Demosthenes, from Bengal (arrived at Bor- 
deaux) : Mr. and Mrs. Walker; Capt. M. O’Brioi, 
late of the Mary Anne, 

Per Kxmouth, from Bengal : Mrs. Stedman, and 
3 children; Mrs. Hicks and child: Mrs. Smith 
and ditto ; Mr. Sutherland: Mr. Mendes.— From 
St. Helena : CoL and Mrs. Doveton ; Master B. 
Hodgson : Mr. J. Eckinan ; 15 men ; 8 women ; 
12 clilldren. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Per H.C.S. Canning', for China, Ac, : Count 
Becarmi, proceeding to Anjear; Mons. Dubois, 
secretary to ditto; Mr. John Pltcaimc; Mr. W. 
F. Voung, writer, to China; Mr. Edw. White, 
midshipman, Oeorge the Fourth , Mrs. Scott and 
twochodxen. 


Per If.C.C.S, Susan, for C^e and Madras: Capt. 
Young, Lieut. Boys, Lieut. Tyisen : Eiis. Graham, 
and Paym. Doyle, all of H.llf. ^5th Foot; Mrs. 
Doyle and four children : 147 soldiers of H.M. 
75tn Foot ; 5 wives of ditto ; 3 children of ditto. 

Per H. C: S. Proteetor, for Cape and Madras : 
Major Hammond, Capt. Hall, Lieut. Brown, 
Lieut. Jardlne, and Ens. Collier— all of H. M. 75th 
regt.; 131 soldiers of H.M. 75th regt. ; 8 soldiers* 
wives; 6 children of ditto. 

Per H.C.C..S. Ijodu East, for Cape and Madras : 
lileut. ('ol. England, Capt. Halifax and England, 
Lieut. Sutton, Ens. Knolys, Surg. Graham, Adj. 
Boyi, and Qu. Mast. Berry, all of H.M. 75th regt. ; 
Mrs. England and two daughters; Mrs. Berry and 
four children ; 1.54 soldiers II.M. 75lh rogt. ; 15 
soldiers’ wives ; 16 children of ditto. 

Per Arethusa, for Batavia and Singapore; Mrs. 
Lane; Master Lane; Miss Ash; Mr. H. Fearoii ; 

S. Townsend ; S. Whitehead. 

Per Lady McNaghten, for Madras and Bengal : 
Mrs. Money; Mr Cockhurn; MissPeriera; Mrs. 
Reid; Miss Held; Mrs. Smith; two Misses 
Smith; Miss Smelt: Miss Shepperd; Miss Scot; 
Mr. Deaunan; Mr. Jas. Colquhoun ; Mr. Forbes; 
Miss Corlield. 

Per Moira, for Bengal (taken up at the (Tape of 
GofHlllope); Mr. and Mrs. ('arey: Mr. and Mrs. 
MiddUaon; Col. and Mrs. Daniels: two Misses 
Daniels ; Col. U yatt ; Dr. Frances: Messrs. J. and 

T. Daniels ; Col. De Craves ; Mr. and Mrs. Dull’; 
Mr. Allerdyce ; Mr. Durand. 

Pt*}* Orontes, for Madras and Calcutta : Colonel 
and Mrs. Bowen; ('apt. and Mrs Carter; Capi. 
Parke; Mrs. Bransden ; Mrs. Hargrave; Mr. It. 
BIct'hwyden ; Mr. Thos. Blcchwydcn ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Rickards. 

P«* Falnm, for Ceylon : ('apt. W. Boardinan, 
Ceylon Rifles; (Tapt. J. D. Bagenall and family; 
Lieut. J.J. Dwyer, Ceylon Rifles; Lieut. Hardy, 
II.M. 58tbregt. ; Lieut. Nagel, II.M. })7th do.; 
Ens. W. Wgru, H.M. Gist regt. ; Kns. Burrowes, 
II.M. iiyth regt.; Ens. Lamart, H.M. fI7th do.; 
Ens. Burns, H.M. 78th regt. ; Dr. M. M. M*Der- 
nott, H.M. 61st regt. 


BIRTH, M.ARIIIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


Afri// 4. At Kempston House, near Bedford, the 
lady of (Tolonel Greetibtrcct, Bengal army, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

April 23. At Edinburgh, Stephen Slight, Esq., 
captain, Bombay engineers, to Cliarlotte Knox, 
youngest daughter of Young Trotter, Esq., of 
Cruicksfield, Berwickshire. 

27. At Edinburgh, Ewen Alexander Cameron, 
eldest son of Allan Cameron, Esq., Morinlsh Cas- 
tle, island of Mull, to Sybclla, only daughter of 
the late Colonel M. Murray, of the Hon. E. I. 
Company’s service, and of llaregllls, county of 
Dumfries. 

.10. At Old Montrose, David Grecnhlll, Esq., of 
the East-liidia civil service, to Mary, third daugh- 
ter of Chas. Wallace. Esq., of Woodside. 

May 4. .At Chichester, the Rev. J. R. Munn. 
B.A., of Worcester College, Oxford, to Rosalie, 
youngest daughter of the late Major Anthony 
Greene, Hon. E. 1. Company's service. 

19. At St. George’s Ciiurch, Hanover Square, 
Hill Morgan, m.o., of the Bombay medical esta- 
blishment, to Elizabeth, second daughter of late 
Thos. Eagle, Esn., of Allesley, Warwickshire. 

20. .At Portobello, near Edinburgh, Lieut. (Tol. 
Alex. Stewart, Benml army, to Janetta, fifth 
daughter of the lateR. A. Daniell, Esq., of Tze- 
lissick, Cornwall. 

DEATHS. 

Feb. 7. On board the Minerva, on the passage 
to England, Charles Oswald, only son of Capt. 
Sandeivon, 9th regt. Bengal L.C. 

9. At sea, on board the Isabella, on the passage 
from Bombay, Ensign Calder, H.M. 54th regt. of 
Foot. 

14. Al sea, on board the Isabella, on the paa- 
sue from Bombay to England, L^y Bradford, 
wife of Lieut. Gen. Sir Thomas Bradford, K.C.B., 
4cc. late Commander-in-chief at Bombay. 



Hume Inlclhgenve, IJO 

Het/rn, on 5. In Gloucester Pliire. Portnmn .S«iuaTc,MatikLi. 


Moreh 23. At im, on board the W. Ottrrfnt on &. In Gloucester Place, PortnianSfiuarc, Matilda. 
Ch0 piWMe fT^ Beimal. Mr. Jaines VJncenl. wife of Alex. John Colvin, Esq., of the Bengal 

8. At Edinburgh, Robert Cathrart, eldest civil service, 
spn of A. F. Bruce, Esq., of the Madras civil — « In Norton Street, in his2l8t year, Cnsar Ar^ 

n. u „ .1 j Hawkins, Lieutenant Hth Bombay N.I., 

0. At Brussels, the Right Hon. Alexander Mur- youngest stm of .««ainuel Hawkins, Esq: 
ray. Lord Elibank. His lordship is succeeded in H. In Connaught Place, aged 14 months, the 

his title and esUtes by Alexander, now Lord Eli- Inftint daughter of Sir Robert and Lady Wlgrani. 

bank, at present on military service in the East- 15. In Montague .Square, in her Moth year, Jane, 

***S!®*’ . , „ „ „ widow of the late W in. Stratton, Esq., member 

Itk At Edinburgh, George Rose, Esq., surgeon, of council, Bomliay. 
sometimeof the Hon. E.l. Company's service. 22. At her house, in Hill Street, aged the 

90, At Naughton House, Fifeshire, c:Bpt. .las. Right lion. Lady Amherst, relict of Fidd Marshal 

Walker, of the Hon. K. I. Company's naval sen ice. Jeffery I.ord Amherst. 

27. AtBexhill, Sussex, in his 7»th year, Lieut. Littely, At sea, on board the Jornoim, on the 
Col. Wltherston, many years in the East-lndia passage to England, Assist. Siirg. J. F. Amott, of 
I'omrany's service. the Bomlmy establishment. 

— At his house. Colebrooke Terrace, Islington. — At sea, on Imard the Edward, on the passage 
Mr. John Hammond, aged 83, formerly purser of from Bombay, Major Napier, of the invalid bsit- 
the H.C.S. Rof/ut Charhdte. talion. 

May 3. At Bnimpton, Jane, only daughter of — At sea, on board the Sir Edward Paeet, on 
the late Walter Hamilton, Esq. the pass.ige from Bengal, Lieut. Cuinining, of the 

~ At the advanced age of !J3, Isaac Prescott, Hon. Company's service. 

Esq., Admiral of the Red. 
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THE FOLLOWING GENTLEMEN AHF. OUT BY ROTATION : 

John Forbes, Esq. M.P. 15, Harley Street, Henry Shank, Esq. 62, Gloucester Place, 
John L6ch, Esq. M.IM 8, Jaines Stuart, Esq. M.P. 63, Portland 

Place, Russell Square, Place, j 

Charles Mills, Esq. Cameybrd House, Ox- Henry St. George Tucker, Esq'. 3, Upi^er 
ford Street, Portland Place, 


1201 PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. [Jukb, 

N.B. TTiii Uttcrn P.C, denote pnme otwf, or mamijtkctufen* pticee ; A. advance (per rent.) on the eame ; 
D.dittrount (per cent.) on the mme.— The bazar matiml is equal to 021b. 2 oz. 2drs., and UHi bazar 
tnaunds equal to 110 factory maunda, Gtutde sold by Sa. Rupees B. mds. produce 5toH per cent, more 
than when sold by Ct. Rupees F. mds— The Madras Candy m equal to AOOlb. The Surat Candy is equal 
to 740^ lb. The Pecul is equal to 133i 11>* The Gorge is 20 pieces. 

CALCUTTA, January 7, 1830. 


Rs.A. 

Anchors S.Rs. cwt. 15 0 (d), 

Bottles 1U)15 0 — 

Coals . . . . B. md. 0 7*— 

Copper Sheathing, 10-28 ..F.md. 41 8 — 

30-40 do. 4.1 12 - 

— - Thick sheets do. 44 14 — 

Old do. 43 0 - 

Bolt do. 40 0 - 

Slab do. 42 12 - 

— - Nails, assort. do. :)!) 0 — 

Peru Slab Cells, do. 4? 4 - 

——Russia Sa.H8. do. 44 12 - 

Copperas do. .10- 

Cottons, chinta 30 A. — 

Muslins, assort 5 D. >- 

Twist, Mule, 14-ai . . . .Mor. 0 71 - 

— 00-120 do. 0 0- 

Cutlery P. C. - 

CflasB and Earthenware P. C. - 

Hardware P. C. - 

Hosiery 10 D. - 


Rs. A. I Rs.A. Rs. A. 

20 0 Iron, Swedish, Bq...Sa.Rs.F.md. 0 10 @0 12 

17 0 flat do. 0 9 — 0 10 

0 14 English, sq do. 2 12 — 2 14 

4:1 12 flat do. 2 12 — 2 13 

44 0 Bolt do. 2 12 — 2 13 

44 11 Sheet do. 0 8 — 0 12 

43 4 !* Nails cwt. 11 0 — 15 0 

48 0| Hoops F.md. 6 0 — 0 2 

43 0 , Kentledge cwt. 14 — 10 

40 0 Lead, Pig F.md. .5 12 — 0 0 

47 8 I Sheet do. 0 4 — 0 0 

45 0 I Millinery 15 D. — 20 I). 

5 4 I Shot, patent bag 2 14 — 3 0 

40 .4 Spelter CeHs. F. mil. 5 13 — 5 14 

10 D. I Stationery P.C. — 5 D 

0 7i| Steel, English Ct.Bs. F. md. 9 8 — 10 0 

0 01 Sweilish do. 14 0 — 14 4 

- 5 A.‘i Tin Plates Sa.Us. box 23 0 — 24 0 

- 10 D.j Woollens, Broad cloth, fine P. C. — b I>. 

- 5 n. coarse P. C. — 5 A. 

- 15 I>. Flannel 15 A. — 20 A. 


MADRAS, December 16, 1829. 


Bottles lOo 15 @ 18 

Copper, Sheathing candy .140 — .KWl 


’ Iron Hoops candy .1.’> @ 42 

I N-nils do. 105 — 122 


('akes do. 280 — 287 Lead, Pig do. 40 — 4.5 


Hid do. 280 — 1 

Nails, assort do. None. 

Cottons, ('hints P. (\ 


Sheet ... 

Millinery 

' Shot, patent . 


.do. 45 — 40 

Uns^ilcablc. 

10 A.— 15 .\. 


Muslins and Ginghams P.C. — 10 A.' Spelter candy 40 — 42 

— . Longcloth 10 A. — 15 A. Stationery P. C. — 5 


Longcloth 10 A. — 

Cutlery lo A. — 15 A. Steel, English candy 50 — 00 

Glass and Earthenware 20 A.— 25 A. SweiVish do. 87 — 04 

Hardware 10 A.— 1.5 A. Tin Plates box 21 — 23 

Iloslery Overstocketl. Woollens, Broadcloth, fine P.C. — 10 A. 

Iron, Swedish, sq ...candy .52 — (!0 | coarse P.C. — 10 A. 

English sq do. 25 — 28 i— Flannel 20 A.— 25 A. 

— Flat and bolt. do. 25 — 28 ii 


ROM BAY, .laniiary 9, 1830. 


Anchors cwt. 

Bottles, pint doz. 

('oals ton 

Copper, Sheathing, 10-24 . . . .cwt. 

24-32 do. 

— - Thick sheets do. 

Slab do. 

Nails do. 

Cottons, Chintz 

Longcloths. 

Muslins 

either goods 

Yam, 2(MI9 1b 

Cutlery 

Glass and Earthenware 

Hardware. 

Hosiery 



Rs. ! 


Rs. 


Rs. 

@ 

0 Iron, Sweilish, bar. . 

. .St. randy 

90 

@ 

0 


0 . English, do.... 

da* 

40 


0 

— 

0 ! Hoops 


94 

— 

0 

— 

0 Nails 

do. 

22 


0 

— 

0 i! Plates 

do. 

10 

— 

0 

— 

0 j. Roil for lx)lta . . 

. .St. candy 

.18 


0 


0 1 do. for nails . 


53 

— 

0 

— 

0 i'Lead, Pig. 


94 

— 

0 

. — 

50 A. ' Sheet 


91 

__ 

0 


50 A.;!Millinery 


lOD 


20 D. 


8 ! Shot, patent cwt. 18 — 29 

50 A. <Spelter do. 9—0 

14 tStationery P.C.— 0 

0 .Steel, Swedish tub 20 — 0 

25 A. ,Tln Plates box 26—0 

0 jWoollcns, Broadcloth, fine 25 D.— .101) 

0 — — coarse 10 D. — 20 D 

— Flannel 20 A.— 0 


CANTON, December 12, 1829. 


Drs. Drs. Drs. Dr 

Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds piece 4 @ 5 Smalts. .pecul 12 @ 28 

_ Longcloths, 40 yds do. 6 — 7 Steel, Swedish, In kits 4 :wt. 74^ 8 

— Muslins, 34 to 40 yds do. 24—3 Woollens, Broad cloth .yd. 2 — 0 

— . Cambrics, 12 yds do. 14 — 1| Camlets pee. 28 — 0 

— Bandannoes ..do. I 4 — 2 Do.Dutch da 28 — 0 

Yam P^140 —.55 Long BUs Dutch da 8 — 9 

Iron, Bar ...........^.....ula 3 — 0 Tin pecul 18 —19. 

7 — Rod da 4 — 0 Tinplates box 11 — 0 

L e ad ......................... .... 4 la 5 — ~ 0 


1830 .] 
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Prices of European Goods in the East. 

SINGAPORE, January 21), 1830. 


Drs. Dn. I Dra. Drs. 

Anchors pccul 10^ @ Jll Cotton Hkfs. Imit. Hattick, dble...cnT||[e ^ 8 

Bottles 1(10 4 ~ 4J do. do Ihilllcat do. 3 — 6 

Copper Nails and Sheathlnc .pecul 4(H ~ 42 Twist, 40 to 70 peculd-l* — 7^» 

Cottoiis.Madapollains,25ya. by32ln. pcs. 3 — 3^ Hardware, assort P.D. 

Imit. Irish 25 M do. 3 — 3^ Iron, Swctlish i>ecul 5 3} 

Longcloths 12 .... 3(i do. none , F.nglish do. 3i — 4 

38 to 40.... :i4-3fido. I> — 8 ' Nails do. 12 —13 

■ — - do. . .do. .... ;18 40 do. 7 — 0 I.ead, Pig do. (i| — 7 

do. . .do 44 do. 8 — 10 Sheet diw 01 — 7 

>■-■■■ — ■ flO do. 9—11 Shot, patent bag 4 — 0 

AS rto. 9 —11 .Spelter .....pecid 4 — 41 

00 do. 11 — 14 ; Steel, Swedish do. 13 — 131 

Prints, 7-8. do. 3 — 34 ' Knglish do. none 

9-8 do. 31 — 41 .Woollens, Long Ells pee. 9 — 10 

('ainbric, 12yds. by40to43in...do. 11— 4 Cainblets do. 31 — 33 

— Jaconet, 20 44 ..40 ....do. 3 — 8 li Ladies* cloth yd. 1 — 11 


R E M il 

Cali'Httn. Jan. 7, 1830.— The trans.*irtions gene- 
rally during the week have been unusually limited, 
which may be partly attributed to the teninorary 
panic in the money market. Europe go<Hls con- 
tinue very dull, .and the sales almost entirely for 
immediate consumption. Twist and Piece Goods, 
the market heavy and scarcely any in<iuiry* Beer, 
first marks, .almost all nut of Importers' hands, 
and the market very steady. Copper, Arm at our 
<|uotatioiLs; sales limited. Iron without improve- 
iiient. Spelter, stock heavy. Steel, rather tower. 
Block Tin, without inquiry. 

littmhny, lire. 12, 1829. — 'I'lic demand for Piece 
Goods generally far from brisk ; the descriptions 
chiefly wanted are coarse Madapolhins and Long 
f Moths in the bleached state, coarse Mulls, Jaconets, 
^c. Grey Goods abundant, and Lappets for the 
same cause diilicult of sale. In Wines and Spirits 
no improveniciit. Beer nearly unsaleable. Metals 
no improvement, except in the article of Steel in 
faggot, wliich has ri.scii, but not to any extent. 


INDIA SECURITIES 

Calcuilaf Jan.lt 1830. 

Government Securities. 

Buy.] Rs. As. Rs. As. rSell. 

Pretn. 2(5 0 nemittablc 23 OPrein. 

Disc. I 8 Old Five per rt. Loan • •• 1 2 Disc. 

Disc. Par. New ditto ditto 9 4 DUc. 

Bank Shares— Prcni. 4,300 to 4,50ij. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills it 0 per cent, 

1 )it to on government and salary bills 4 0 do. 
Interest on loans on deposit 5 0 do. 

Union Bank. 

Discount on approved bills .1 0 per cent. 

Interest on deposits, &c. 2 8 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London, 8 months’ sight,— to buy Is. lOJd.— 
to sell Is. lid. per Sa. Rupee. 

On Bombay 30 days* sight, Sa. Its. 98 per 100 
Bombay Hs. 

On Madras, 30 days’ sight, Sa. Rs. 88 to 90 per 100 
Madras Rs. 


Madras^ Jan. 1.3, 1830. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Rcinittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 350 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs 29i Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, vt2.1064 Madras Rs. per 
100 Sa. Rb. 271 P««n. 

Five per cent. Bengal Unremittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 350 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs. 1 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Broken in buying andseUing Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. 106^ Madru Rs. per 
lOOSa. Rs. 1 Disc. 


R K s. 

China, Dec. 12, 1829. — The investments of the 
('omnumders and Oflicers of the ('omiMtiy's ships 
have been jicmutted to l)c semt up to (Mmton. 
Ihecc Goods.Woolleiis, Iron, Steel, and 'I'in Plates 
continue in demand, but Swedish Steel has f.illen 
in price, owing to an im])ortation by a Danuth ves- 
sel. New dollars arc scarce at a iireiniiiin of one 
per cent., and Sycee is still under a difliculty of 
supply. 

StUf^fipore, Jan. 23, 1H.'W». — Fhirope Piece Goods, 
very little doing. English Iron selling in small 
lots at Doll. 4 to 4\ per iiecul. Swedish Iron in 
demand. Spelter, no demand. ^Stoikhobn Tar, 
in demand ; none in first liands. Pig and Sheet 
I.ead, no demand. Sw«li^h Steel, in demand. 
Glass and Earthenware, unsaleable- Oilman’s 
Stores, a full stock. Wines and Spirits, no de- 
mand.— Freight to London, £3. 15s. to £5. per 
ton. 


AND EXCHANGES. 

Bengal New Five per cent. Ltian of the 18th Aug. 
11L>5. 

At the Rale of Subscription, r»i:. 1(M5] 

Madras Rs. per lUO Sa. Us 1^ Prem. 


Bomba}/, Jan. 9, 1830. 

Exchanges. 

On London, at (5 months’ sight. Is. 8'id. per Rupee. 
On Calcutta, at 39 days' sight, 199 Bom. Rs. per 
liH) Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at .‘19 days’ sight, 101 Bom. Re. per 
109 Madras Hs. 

Government Securities. 

Rcmittablc Loan, 149 Boin.Rs. per 199 S.Rs. 

Old 5 i»eT cent.— None. 

New 5 percent.— 112 Uoin.Rs. perlOUS.Rs. 


Swgapore, Jan. 2.3, 1 8.30. 

Exchanges. 

On London, Private Bills, — none. 

On Bengal, Government Bills, Sa. Rs. 206 per 100 
Sp. Drs. 

On ditto. Private Dills, Sa.R8. 209 per 100 Sp.DrE. 

Canton, Dec. 12, 1829. 

Exchanges, Ac. 

On Londoo, 6 months’ s^ht, 3s. lid. to 4s. per Sp.. 
Dr.-Do bills. 

On Bengal, 30 days’ sight. So. Ri. 200 per 100 Sp. 

Drs.— no bills. 

On Bombay, — no bills. 

As the Company’s treasury will not be opened 
fbr bllb on Bengal, till a favourable termination to 
the pending negnciatlons between the committee 
and the government takes place, the medium for 
remittance to the presidencies of India is In the 
interim much ^umscribed. 




GOODS DECLARED for SALE at the EAST-INDIA IIODSE. 


Fitr Sale 1 June— Prompt^ Augusts 
r«n.— Bohea, l,4(K).0nutb.; Congou, Campni. 
relcoc. and Sourhong, 5,100,(K)0 Ih. ; Twankay and 

Hyson-Skin, l,15(MNM)lb.; Hyson, 2S(I.INM)lb 

ToUl, Including Private-Trade, th. 

For Sale B June — Prompt 3d September, 
Company's . — Bengal and C'oast IMece Goods — 
Calico and Nankeen Wrajipers — Mirzap<irc and 
Persian Carpets. 

Private-Trad .—Nankeens— Blue Sallampores — 
Bandannops — Madras Handkerchiefs— VentaiKjl- 
lani Ilandkeichiefs— Silk Piece (roods— Crapes— 
Shawls — Cl ape Shawls — Damask Crape Shawls 
and Handkerchiefs — Wrought Silks — Sarsnets — 
I'orahs— Damasks— Damask Satins— Drocado Sa- 
tins — Persian (Carpets. 

For Sale 21 June— Prompt 8 October. 
Cimipan^ff’.— Bengal Raw Silk. 


Pet ivtte- Trade.— China, Bengal, Persian, and 
Canton Raw Silk. 

For Sale 13 July — Prompt 1 October. 
Company's . — I nd igo. 

CARGOES of EAST-INDIA COM- 
PANY’S SHIPS lately arrived. 

CARGOES of the Minervat Persiant Victory, 
Neptune, Duke of Bedford, and Sir Kdu'ftrd 
Ikiifet, from Bengal, and the Catherine, from 
Bengal and Madras. 

Company’s.— White And ColouTed Piece Goods— 
Silk Pict'c Gooils, — Bengal Raw Silk— Carpelb — 
C itton— Indigo— Refined Saltpetre— Sugar. 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT, May So, 1830. 


CAn-IKUU AKO CHINA PRODVCC. 




£. t. 

d. 


£. a. 

d. 

Barilla 

..cwt. 



(d), 



Coffee, Java 


1 10 

0 


1 14 

0 

— ('heribon 


1 11 

0 

— 

1 15 

0 

Sumatra and Ceylon • • 

1 8 

0 

— 

1 11 

0 

Bourbon 


■ — ■ ■ 





• — Mocha .«... 


2 10 

0 


4 0 

0 

Cotton, Surat 

• •lb 

0 b 

3i 



u b 

5i 

— Madraa 


0 0 

4 

— 

0 0 

^1 

Bengal 


b 0 

3S| 


0 u 

41 

Bourbon 


U 0 

71 


0 0 

91 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 
Aloes, Epatira > • ■ • 

•cwt. 

5 0 

0 

_ 

IG 0 


Anniseeds, Star* ■ . • 


4 12 

(1 


6 5 

b 1 

Borax, Refined — 


:i 5 

b 



3 lb 

9 1 

Unrefined, or Tincal 

3 I."! 

b 



4 5 

0 1 

Camphire 


5 lb 

b 

— 

G b 

0 1 

('ardamoms, Malabar- ft 

b 8 

8 

— 

0 7 

0 1 

Ceylon 


0 1 

U 


b 1 

3 

Cassia Buds 

•cwt. 

4 (I 

b 

— 

4 lb 

ol 

Lignea 


3 b 

0 

— 

3 lb 

0 1 

Castor oil 

...ib 

0 b 

8 


0 1 

3 

China Root 

.cwt. 

1 5 

b 




1 

Culiel)b 


2 15 

b 

— 

3 b 

0 1 


t)raKnTr8 Blocxi 

Gum Ainmoniao, lump- 

— — Arabic 

— - Assafictida 

—— Benjamin 

•— Animi 

— Gainbogium 

Myrrli 

Oribanum 

Kino- 


3 (» 0 
2 1(1 (I 
1 8 0 
1 (I (I 
Ij 0 U 
:i 0 0 
1 j 0 0 
8 0 b 
1 0 0 
8 b b 


■ 22 0 

■ 4 10 

- 3 b 
-400 

-57 0 0 

- 11 0 0 


Lac Lake lb 0 1 0 — 


- Dye- • 

Shell - 

— Stick ■ 
Muhk, China 


b 3 3 
> cwt. <• 5 0 

3 0 b 

1 5 (I 


Nux Vomica cwt. b 14 0 

Oil, ('assia oa. 0 0 41 - 

I'innamnn 0 17 0 

Coco nut cwt. 1 7 0 

Cloven 1h 0 0 « - 

Mace 0 0 11 . 

Nutmegs 0 1 3 

Opium none 


21 0 
15 (I 

3 10 
12 0 

0 2 
0 3 
7 10 

4 b 
3 0 

0 19 0 

0 0 5 

1 10 0 
0 0 8 
0 0 2 
0 2 a 


Opium • • 

Knubarb 

.Sal Ammoniac cwt. 

.Senna 1b 

Turmeric, Java • • • cwt. 

Bengal 

China 

Galla, in Sorts 

, Blue 

Hides, Buffalo th 

Ox and Cow 

Indigo, Blue 

Fine Violet 

Mid. to good Violet • - 

V iolet and Copper .... 

Copiw 

Consuming sorts ... 

— — Oude good to line > • • • 

Do. ord. and bad . ■ . ■ 

Madras fine 

Madras ordinary — 

Do. low and bad 

Manilla, bad and low. . 


0 2 
3 5 
0 0 
1 0 
0 10 


0 
0 
9 
0 
0 

1 5 0 
3 0 0 
3 10 0 
0 0 .1 
0 0 4 


0 

0 

(i 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
10 
0 11 


0 1 
1 3 
0 10 
1 10 
3 10 
3 15 
0 0 
0 0 

0 8 
0 0 
0 5 
0 5 
0 4 


Mother-o'- Pearl \„a 

Shells, China 

Nankeens piece 

Rattans 10b 

Rice, Bengal White-.. -cwt. 

Patna 

Java.. 

.S'afliower 

Sago 

Pearl 

Saltpetre 

Silk, Bengal Skein ft 

Nmr 

Ditto White 

( hlna 

Bengal and Pri\ liege. . 


X. t. rf. £. a. d. 
4 10 0 @ 5 0 0 

o” 0 - 0 ~U 
0 11 G — 0 15 b 

0 14 0 — 0 17 b 

0 7 0 - f) 9 6 

4 0 0 — 7 0 U 

0 12 0 — 1 0 b 

0 12 0 ~ 1 12 b 

1 12 0 

D.fid. “ 

Ad\ ance 

onLaMi 

Sale's 

PrUcb. 


Spices, Cmiiamon 


b 4 

G 

_ 

b lb G 

Clo\ es 


(1 b lb 


(I J 8 

- — Mace 


0 4 

0 


b 5 8 

Nutmegs 


b 3 

b 

— 

b 3 8 

Ginger 

•cwt. 

1 b 

b 




Pei»per, Blaik- • 

-ft 

b b 

.1 


b b 31 

W hite - • . ■ 


0 b 

(i 


b b lb 

Sugar, Bengal 

•cwt. 

1 3 

U 

_ 

1 14 b 

Siam and China • 

Mauritius 


1 3 

U 

— 

I lb n 

Manilla and Java. 


1 1 

b 



1 8 0 

Tea, Bohea 

...ft 

b 1 

71 



b 1 81 

— Congou 


0 2 

n 



b 3 

Souchong 


0 3 

8 



b 4 8k 

Campoi 


0 2 

81 

— 

U 2 5 

Tw.inkay 


0 2 

^1 

— 

b 2 101 

Pekoe 


none 


1 . 1 , 

Hyson Skin ■ - • 


0 2 

2 

— 

b 3 2J 

Hyson 


0 3 

8 

— 

U 5 lb 

Young Hyson • • - 


none 



Gunpowder • • • • 


none 


— — 

Tin, Baiica 

.cwt. 

3 b 

b 

_ 

3 lb b 

ToitoisohhcU 

. .ft 

b 18 

b 

__ 

2 10 U 

VermUliou 

...lb 

b 3 

u 


b .'i 8 

Wax 

.cwt. 

8 b 

0 


8 b b 

Wootl, Sanders Red- 

■ton 

8 b 

0 


12 b 0 

Ebony 



8 U 

b 

— 

8 b b 

Sapan 


G 8 

b 

— • 

9 U 9 


AOsrKALAsrAN iMioborp. 

Cedar Wood ffM)t o 3 0 — 

Oil, Kish tun 28 b b — 

Whalellns ton 120 0 0 

Wool, N. .S. Wales, ri’. 

Best. ft 0 2 0 — 

Inferior 0 0 Ui — 

V. I). Land, viz. 

Best 8 bib — 

Inferior b b ;ii — 

SOUTH AFKJI'AN TiiouurK. 

Aloes ewt. 0 18 0 — 

Ostrich Fcarheib, und... ft I o b — • 

Gum Arabic ....cwt. 0 l.'i 0 — 

Hides. Dry ft o b 4\ — 

Salted 0 ij 4t - 

Dll, Palm cwt. 28 b 0 — 

•Pish. tun 0 0 0 

Raislna cwt. 40 U b 

Wax 5 0 0 — 5 15 0 

Wine, Madeira pil)e lb 0 O — 22 b 0 

Red J.l b b — 20 0 b 

Wood, Teak. load 7 (i 0 — 8 0 b 


0 5 0 
33 b U 


0 5 b 
U 1 10 


0 I i\ 
0 0 


1 2 b 
5 lb b 
1 b b 
0 b 7 
b b .’i} 
27 b 0 


FIllCES OF SHAREI^ May 26, 1830. 


DOCKS. 

East- India (Stock). . . . 

London (Stock).... 

St Katherine’s 

Ditto Debentures 

Ditto ditto 

West-Indla (Stock).... 

Price. 

Dividends. 

Capll^. 

Shares 

of. 

Paid. 

Books Shut 
for Dividends. 

80 

81 

88 

106 ' 

103 

193 

£• 

4 p.cent 
34 p. rent 

3 p. cent. 
44 p. cent. 

4 p. cent 
8 p.cent 

48.1,750 

.1,114,000 

1,352,752 

.’)IN),0lM) 

200,000 

1,380,000 

~£. 

1(M)^ 

1 1 1 1 1 1 ^ 

Manh. Sept. 
June. Dec. 
April. Oct 

5 April. 5 Oct 

June. Dec. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian (Agricultural) 

Carnatic Sfnrk, iKtClam 

^ 11 dls. 
971 

4 

10,000 

100 

20i 

June. Dec, 

June. Dec. 

Ditto, 2d Class 

Van Diemen's Land Company 

3 

iliooo 

100 

U 


Woi.FK, Biotheta, 2.3, Change Alley, 
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THE I^ONDON MARKETS. 


Sugar. The »al«?s of Mauritius Su^r have been 
large, near 40,(XK) bags : the gootl went off at full 
prircfu The stock of Mauritius is 130.A26 bags, 
being 73, Ml more than last year: only about 
2U,(KMf bags remain unsold, the greater portion 
having passed the sales and in second hands* The 
delivery of Mauritius during the last week is 14,dri6 
bags, being 1 l.lliG more than last year. 

Olfflee. The prices of Mocha ('nffee has de- 
clined, owing to the excess of sales during the last 
week. 

Cotton. The Cotton market continues totally 
Arm : the higher qualities seli freely at full prices. 
The Liverpool market is dull, owing to a limited 
demand for the trade and large arrivals. 

Wool, A small quantity of New South Wales 


Wool, three bags, were sold at Liverpool on the 
26th April. This was the first importation of the 
article. It fetched from lOId* to lljd. per lb. 
It is said to have been of good colour, clean, of a 
long and strong staple, and silky texture. 

Indigo. The purchases of Indigo of old sales 
were considerable during the last week ; the prices 
were at the currency of the last India House sale. 
The demand has since been checked by the ac- 
counts from Calcutta, suting the crop will bp 
l.'lO.tHNhnaunds in placeof which was the 

last estimate. The letters are to the 1st February, 
through France. 

Tea. The demand for DoKea continue^ Con- 
gous are heavy. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from 26 April to 25 Map 1830. 


Mar. 

Bank 

3Pr.Ct*3 Pr.Ct.! 

liPr-Ct. 

liPr.CL 

N.4Pr.C. 

Long 

Annuities. 

Indi.*! 

India 

Exch. 

Stock. 

Bed. |< 

^\insol8. 1 

Consols. 

Red. 

Ann. 

Stock. 

Bonds. 

Bills. 

26 

215i6i 
215 5i 

92S 924'92g922 1 OOlOll 

993993 

094994 

IOUIO24 

19} 194 

2414 

82 83p 

79 80p 

27 

914922 9219221 

99i 

1014101} 

19} 194 

241 

— 

28 

215 

nnsii 

9239241 

100 

9 199} 

10131014 

19,4,194 

240 

— 

— 

29 

2142.51 

91}!UJ 

92492i 

99J993 

994994 

10131014 


239.440 

83 

— 

80 

81 

Apr. 

1 

21415 

— 

— 

99J 

99 99J 

10131014 

• — 

19 18}g 

'40 

84 

— 

8 

214 

91191} 

924722 

— 

99} 

IOI3IOI.4 

18| 19 


84 85p 

78 79p 

4 

2141:42 91 29U 

922924'992992 

99| 

— 

1844 19 

— 

83 84p 

— 

5 

218241'91392 

924923 

99|995 

99 994 

louiois 

— 

239} 


77 78p 

6 

214 4* 

91392 

— 

99S99jf 

— 

101.J101} 


— “n 

80 82p 

— 

7 

214 

91|912 

923925 

99} 

98J9'} 

1013101.4 


240.j 

81 82p 

— - 

8 

— 

92} 

92i[92J 

— 

99} 

1014 101} 


— 

— 

— 

10 

— 

91292 

922924 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11 1 

31414} 

91*91} 

924924993993 

98399} 

10131014 

IP}} »9} 

239 

— 

78 80p 

12 

214^,5^1 9H 

923924 

99} 

98399 

— 

— 

— 

81 83p^ 

78 79p 

18 

214^5 

|91491| 

— 

1 

— 

■*- 


— 

— 

— 

14 

215J 1914912 

92)! 92} 

99J992 

99} 

10141014 

19 

2404 

82 83p 

77 78p 

15 

215 

'91|912 

924923 

. — 

— 

— 


2404 

83p 

78 79p 

17 

S15{G 

92 922 

92393 

993 

99}99} 

lOlflOl} 


— 

a2p 

77 79 

18 

2l546.§ 922924 

93 934 

100 

;99499| 101{102 

— 

— 

— . 

78 79 

19 

20 
21 

215 5292 92| 

92|934 100 OJ 

1 

- 

— , 

241} 

83 84p 

— 

I2I6 7 

924922 

933933! — 

994993 102} 102| 


242 

82 84 

77 87p 

24 

21627 92 922 

92393 

j — 

994994 102} 102} 

19 19Va 

;; 

84p 

78 79p 

25 


91g912 

1 

924924 

^ 100 

.99 994 10l|102 

1 

243 

83 64p 

77 79p 


Bouohtov and GRmsTED, Stock Broken^ 3, ComhUL 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE, 


LAW. 

SiiPUEME ComT, J(invnrf/2. 

CiMnii’n, Ciinilo, Cidian, and Cimido, 
four bailors, were* indicted for hav- 
ing, on die lull Aiig. murdered, 

on tlie hi^h sons near tliu coast of I’ulo 
Uoya, one ('ussib. 

It npponred from llio evidence of Alum, 
a nntive of Idngin, owner and luxjueda 
of n praw, that in {^oing to Singapore, 
the prow was attacked liy pirates (among 
whom were the prisoners) near Pulo lloy.i, 
an uninli.diiled island, on the Malay coast. 
Olid :i nest of pirates; that they murdered 
the crow, consisting of twelve men, plun- 
dered the cargo, and sold the w’itness for a 
slave, for forty dollars, at liettee, to the 
king or chief, Tunkornoodu ; that after 
five months, he escaped in a boat to Singa- 
pore ; that whilst at Singapore he hap- 
pened to see the prisoners in a boat, and 
gave information to the superintendent of 
police, by whom they were apprehended. 
'I'hey weic sent for trial to Calcutta. The 
jury found them ^niltj/. 

In his charge to the jury, the C/iirf 
Jnafica remarked that he could not con- 
ceive that any useful result could arise 
out of the case, which had been sent 
from inch a distance, except In inging to 
])iihlic notice the present state of this part 
of the Indian seas, and induce those who 
have the power to take steps to put uti end 
in some way to a state of things which 
should not exist. The charge was that of 
murder ; hut the great dilliculty was, that 
there was no court for piracy, and he was 
not aware of a single case where the Ad- 
miralty Court at home had undertaken to 
deal with a case of murdj^. similar to this : 
he thought if a case of rhfUrder committed 
upon a foreigner, by foreigners, and on 
board a foreign ship, were broiiglit before 
them, they would say, why do you not 
take this to your country, where it can lie 
properly investig.ited, or why should wc 
be compelled to deal with it ? but with 
piracy it is didereait ; a pirate is an enemy 
to all, and will be tried though he be a 
foreigner. As to piracy and murder, said 
bis I.iordship, we have power as liberal as 
tiiat granted to any court in any King’s 
colony, and in the VVest- India islands and 
Malta they have tlie same power as the 
Old Bailey over odences coinniitted on the 
high seas, and so here if the murder were 
committed in a British ship and upon a 
British subject; but a difficulty has arisen 
by the statute which constituted the court 
at Bombay, for (perhapi by some mistake) 
its jurisdiction is limited to offences com- 
yNat. Jour, N. S. VoL. 2. No. 7. 


milled within its ordinary jurisdiction; 
but nothing, his Lordship now said he 
hoped, would prevent the proper officers 
from bringing cases ln*fore the court, for 
not only would the judges enter into the 
<|uestioii, hut ill cases of conviction refer 
it, if necessary, home for the decision of 
higher authorities. 

January 18. 

The Kin^ v. Raja liudftcnath Roy.— 
The defendant w'as indicted for a misde- 
meanor, in having, on the 2(5th of Fe- 
bruary 182f), forged, and put aw'ay, know- 
ing it not to be genuine, a certain govern- 
ment security. No. of 18*25-26, 

for 20,00() sicca rupees, at five per cent, 
interest, with intent to defraud Archibald 
Galloway and the United Company. Ilo 
was also cliarged with having forged a 
receipt for the interest on the back of (he 
paper, purporting to have been paid by a 
Set of bills upon the Court of Direc- 
tors. The indictment contained forty-eight 
counts. 

Amongst the jury were an Armcniait, 
Air. J.T. Sarkies ; and a Hindu, Prosooiio- 
cumar 'fagore. 

'riie Advacalc (irncral opened the case 
by rernuiking upon its importance, for 
various reasons, the extent and magnitude 
of the offence, the exalted station in life 
and high lepiitaiion of the defendant, to 
which he bore ample testimony. An im- 
pression had gone forth that (he verdict of 
the jury would alfect other pioceedings in 
the court, but such was false ; the decision 
of the jury w’ould in no way affect the 
riglits of any parties to civil proceedings 
which weie pending; the same evidence 
could not be brought forward ; it could 
alone affect tlic rigiits of the tlefendant. 
With reference to the offence itself, who- 
ever might , be the author of it, a system 
of foi’geiy was never carried to such an 
extent in any country of the known world. 
He could not but regret it when be con. 
sidered the high rank of the defendant 
and his own arqiiuintaiice with him, and 
assuredly if his innocence was mani- 
fest, no tnan would be more rejoiced at a 
verdict of the jury to that effect. The 
rajah, a man of rank and great fortune, 
and iiiijch looked up to in society, some 
time since Joined Uajkissore Dutt in the 
establishment of the India bank. Up to 
that peiiod Rajkissore Dutt was a man of 
low rank and poor circumstances, and till 
Ids connexion with the rajah he was not 
admitted into the society of respectable 
natives. F rom this period he rose to opu- 
lence; but what was more extraordinary, 
this bank was established not for com- 
mercial speculations, but for the nurposb 

(R) 
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of facilitating the putting away of false 
Company’s paper as security for loans 
raised. Iinmerliatcly after the establish- 
iiient of this bank, the system of forgery 
began. Presses and types were purchased, 
aiul a person of the name of Issurchunder 
Biidder was found capable of imitating 
and forging the necessary signatures, but 
he was not found sufficiently expert, and 
was soon incapacitated by the defendant. 
And here he would draw attention, most 
particularly, to one circumstance which he 
considered of vast importance. Ilajkissore 
Diitt was unable either to speak or write 
lOnglish ; in this respect he was illiterate ; 
but the rajah was a man of education, and 
could both read and write English in a 
manner not unbecoming an English gen- 
tleman. They soon iiicked np a man iiamctl 
Dwarkennuth Mitter, who had become an 
informer, and a great pait of the circum- 
stances of the case would be na? rated to 
them by him ; his evidence must he re- 
ceived and credited with caution; ho was 
an accomplice not to he believed without 
confirmation ; but if he was confnmed in 
part by other witnesses, he was entitled to 
belief if all his evidence became credible. 
Dwarkenaiith Mitter would tell (he jury 
that for a long time this system of forging 
was carried on by him and others with the 
assistance of the rajah ; that the press was 
used, and these false papers printed off on 
Sunday and other days when offices were 
generally shut, and no persons W'ent to the 
bank ; that when Rajkissore Dutt and 
others were present he was called upon to 
affix (he necessary signature to these pa- 
pers ; that the defendant was in the habit 
of selecting those sufficiently well done to 
avoid detection, and carrying them away 
' with him and destroying the rest. \Vitli 
reference to the papers, the subject of the 
indictment, he did not know' w hat he would 
Siiy, or whether he would remcinher the 
transaction, but lie would tell the jury, 
that the signatures were affixed to all by 
desire of the raja, and lie deposited one 
with Col. Galloway. It might be asked 
what confirmation could be given of all 
this? the strongest confirmation was the 
papers themselves, if the name of the 
raja in his own hand-writing was shewn to 
be upon them. The Advocate' General 
then called the attention of the jury to 
paper No. 3G99, of 18i?5-26’, for 20,000 
sicca rupees, payable to Ibichanan, Mnnn, 
and Co., which he said got into the pos- 
.scssion of the India bank, and was re- 
newed in the name of llaja Buddcnaiith 
Koy. The next paper was the genuine 
renew'ed note, indorsed by the defendant ; 
and the next was the forged paper, a copy 
ill every respect with the name of the raja 
upon it, whieli he would show' to be bis 
writing. If be stopped here, he would 
ask, did not this show' a guilty knowledge? 
Could it be said to prove any thing but a 


LJuly, 

consciousness of what lie was about ? for 
he would ask the jury, as men of sense, as 
men of bus! ness, how a partner in the bank 
could sign an exact copy of the same paper 
without having a guilty knowledge. But 
it did not stop here ; there were two more 
copies wliich he could produce ; how many 
others were out God only knew'. Now lie 
would ask how the defendant came to sign 
all these ? did it not show decisive proof 
of guilt? But, said the Advocate- Gene- 
ral, if I show that he was present when 
the papers were printed, that he signed all 
of them, and that his name affixed to the 
receipts for interest are in his writing, 
then T say it will he for him to show' how 
they got into circulation without his in- 
stnimentalily. He said lie had no doubt 
the jury would hear mncli from his learned 
fiiend about the receipts for interest, of 
the practice of the treasury, .and of the 
manner of conducting business there; but 
no doubt could exist that interest could 
not he paid upon the same paper twice 
over; it was iinprobnhie, in the highest 
degree, from the checks that are kept in 
the office, that the signature of the officers 
of government to the copies could he 
genuine, and rpiite impossilile that receipt 
for interest could he given upon more than 
one note. But the case did not end heie, 
for it w'ould be proved that after the detec- 
tion of Ilajkissore Dutt, the defendant look 
fourteen papers to the treasury, lie knew' 
not w'hothcr or not this w’as an argument of 
innocence, of that the Jury would judge; 
whether it was any firoof of, or argument 
against him, connected as he w’as with the 
India bank ; but of this there could he no 
doubt, one only was genuine. Of one 
there were three copies in eircnlalion, of 
others two ; all had been described as 
bearing the real signature of the raja ; it 
would be for the jury to say liow' he came 
to sign all, or whether such was consistent 
with innocence. The Advocate- General 
said he would call the gentlemen from 
the treasury, and the defendant’s counsel 
would then no doubt ask them if they 
were not themselves at first deceived, and 
assuredly they would answer consistently 
with truth ; but this was not extraordinary, 
and he had two answ-er.s ; first, Dwarke- 
iiaiith Milter w'ould prove that his was the 
hand that wrote the signatures ; secondly, 
he w'oiild shew he was present when they 
w'cre printed, and he cared not whether 
the signatures were forged, if the body was 
likely to deceive the officers of the treasury. 

Mr. H. T. Prinsep, secretary to govern-, 
ment, deposed to the forgery of his signa- 
ture to some of the papers. 

Dwarkenath Mitter was next called, and 
directed by the court to be careful to tell 
the truth, and the whole tiiith, for it was 
only on the court’s being satisfied that he 
did so that he could expect to escape pu. 
nislimcnt himself. 


Asiatic InlelUgcncc . — Calcutta, 
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JITxamined. I know Uie drfciidant. I 
first became acquainted with him five or 
five years and a liaU* since tiiroii^b Haj- 
kissore Diilf, vvliose son-in-law I am. 1 
remember the establishinent of the India 
bank; the cleCendant and Kajkis!j;ore Diitt 
uere the paitiKTs ; two other names were 
used, but w ere fictitious. 1 was em|)lo}ed 
at ilie bank ; tliat and the house of ilaj- 
kissore Dutt and Co. were one concern. 

I knew Issur lludder first about five jears 
ago; he was a servant of the house of 
Uajkissorc and Dutt and C'o. ; be was 
never einploved in the bank, nor for the 
bank. I was einploved in tiie bank during 
its entire continuance. IVIy duly was to 
call upon diil'erent gentlemen, collect and 
pay and receive money, write letters, and 
execute other commissions. Tbeie was a 
press in the house for the printing of notes 
and Ollier purposes. 'I’liere were two or 
three piesses ; the others were userl to print 
Company's paper and bills of lading. 1 
first knew of Coinp«my*s paper being 
printed about foui yours since. Two per. 
sons were employed to print the Com- 
pany’s paper (IJissonantli ami ]\fookcel)oa 
tSuiulays or bucli days as offices were 
shut. I and Rajkissore Dutt and others 
were present at times. 'Hiis practice con- 
tinued up to the time we absconded. When 
the Company’s paper was printed (I speak 
of at first) the names and other things 
used to be copied from an original paper. 
Issur Ibidder used to do it. lie was dis- 
charged, and then 1 and Mr. (iraliam and 
Jbstocliimder used to do so. JMr. Graham, 
I have lieard, has been transported ; be 
wrote such names as 1 was unable to write. 
Ibstocluuider wrote the IVrsiaii, Bengalee, 
and Niigiee. I wiole the names on the 
face of tlio paj)er, and to the receipt.s for 
inlet est : this was carrietl on to a great ex- 
tent. Jf.ijki*^ sore and others have been pre- 
sent when 1 wrote the names. 'J'he de- 
fendant used to compare tlie copy with the 
original to see that both were alike. When 
I wrote signature'', 1 did so to many papers, 
and they were then filled up. Those that 
be found well done be put aside and dc- 
strojed tbe rest. 'I'bey used to be left witli 
Kajkissorc Dutt. 1 used to fill up the 
blanks, and when required tlwy used to 
be carried out and pledged. 1, Hisso- 
naiilh ('baiikerbutty, Muddoosooden Seil, 
and llissonantli IMiiter used to pledge 
them by ordeis of Uajkissore Dutt. The 
bank ami the bouse were one. The de- 
fcMidfliit bad a twelve anna share, and Uaj- 
kissore Dull and tbe other four anna 
share. Tbe funds were procuretl from the 
defendant, and the original papers pur- 
chased with bis funds. 

The witness then went over a very long 
list of papers, some genuine, others for- 
geries, speaking to bis own forgeries on 
.some and the defendant's signature on 
others, K 3, the forged paper, was de- 


posited with Col. Galloway in August or 
September 18‘J8. . 

Cross-examined. I came from gaol this 
inoining, where 1 have been for two or 
three months. I went there from the po- 
lice, ami was brought there from Ibute- 
pore. 1 could not copy Mr. Pearson's 
signature unless 1 loarnet). Issurbndder 
taught me to wiite these names. 1 prac- 
tised under him for five or six inontlis. I 
learned five signatures. 1 did not write 
the letters (' M 1) A G and K N T 1) C P 
well ; not to my s.itisf.ictinii. 1 was np- 
prebemlcd at lloitcpore by JVIr. H.iivey's 
people. I bad been guilty of all these 
evil acts, and 1 Hcd for my life. 1 am 
willing, and my conscience would allow 
me tcv give evitlence against others to save 
invself, as long as it was tbe truth I told. 
J never bad a wish to tell an nntrutli on 
oath. I luul a wish to tell the truth al- 
W'a^'s : tile whole Irutli without reserve. 
I did not wish to give evidence -ig.iinst 
iny father-in-law, as it was not proper, 
and I spoke to Mr. Pearson and to the 
court, and I was let go down at his tail. 
Prom the time 1 thought of giving evi- 
dence, 1 thought of telling the whole 
truth. I was told 1 would be allowed to 
give evidence after I bad been six or seven 
days in gaol : 1 was tohl so by my ebler 
brother. J\Ir. Calder’s peo])le were sent 
up the countiy for me. On my way down 
1 met a seivant of mine at Sulkcy. 1 met 
no braniins on tlie way, who went to me 
fiom Calcutta. Issur Cliatlcrgcy cooked 
for me in the gaol. 1 got u messagv' fiom 
my servant who nut me on the Sulkcy 
road. 1 know tliat 1 will not be here ex- 
cused for perjury, whatever I may be ex- 
cused for that 1 have confessed. The first 
conversation 1 had about confessing was 
With my cider brother; Uajkissore Dull 
was present. I .sent for iny brother and 
said, 1 have got into this disaster, lie 
said what is to be done ? I said, will yon 
see if I cannot become a King’s evidence : 
I knew wh.it a King’s evidence was ; for 
ill a former ease J’arhutty CJiun JJose was 
admitted King’s evidence, and got off. 
lie came hack and said he had spoken to 
j\Ir. Collier, who hail promised to speak 
to .Mr. Pe.iisun. At first 1 intended to 
give evidence against UajkissQire Dutt. 
Mr. Collier told liim that Mr. Pmisuii 
said, if 1 could write all these names and 
give evidence to that effect, lie would 
speak to government and get me off. I 
said if I v^as excii.sed from giving evidence 
against liajkiasorc Dutt 1 would tell tho 
whole truth. 1 know it was expected that 
1 should prove that those sign0tures of the 
officers ill the treasury were forgerie.s, or 
rather that X sbouUl tell all I knew, 'i'bc 
understanding with Mr. Peason was that 
Kajkissorc Dutt’s trial should come on 
first, and I should not be examined except 
un this trial : 1 licard there was evidc'nce 
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enough ng.'iiiist him v\ithoiit mo. jMy older 
brother iiist sjjoke to mo about the signa- 
ture** of flu* oflicers : ho told mo that Mr. 
Collier s.nid the Advoeate-tJoiier.d eould 
not heliexc mo unless ho saw tlio signa. 
turcs, and then he would endeavour to 
get mo admitted, and if he could not ho 
would not show them at nil. I was to 
get off by writing these signatures. The 
sheriff went to me with a magistrate at 
the police. I did not then \\rito the names 
from apprehension : the promise was suh- 
se<|nent. One day, while I was at the 
police, Mr.Calderand the m a gist rale asked 
me to sign the names of lliese officers. 
Neither IVIr.Calder nor ]\Ir. Robison asked 
me to write these names alter 1 got the 
communication fiom IMr. I’oarson. 1 wrote 
the names, and sent them to the magis- 
trate. 1 wiotethein, looking .at a paper 
of ‘J(K)sieca rupees, v^lueh my elder brother 
had hi ought me. I eould h.ive done so 
by guess. 1 wrote Holt ^lackeii/.ie, II. 
T. iViu>.ep, R IJdncx, and C. Moiley; 
all weie not on the paper before me. 1 
had a notion of Mr. MackLii/ie’s, but no 
cojiy. AVhen I sent those sign.iliires in 
Ibex were satisC.ictoi y. I stipulated that 
Rajkissore Diift’s trial was to come on 
fiist, .‘iiui r should not he examined upon 
it; I so stipiil.ited with ^Mr. ('oilier. 1 
aftci w.irds received a paper from IMr. Pear- 
son to that elfect; I i.iniiot say how many 
da\s; I do not wisli to speak by giicss to 
he eiiti(ip[)od, perhajis Coiir d.'iys. A long 
lime after I had rcreiv td that letter, I wont 
before the giand jniy. Afki I h.id sent 
the spi-einien of the iiaiiu ., a.'r. Collier 
and iMr. Molloy called at ilio gat»l ami 
letrincd tlie jiaper, s.iving it wouhl he 
inoie s.itisfaetoix to write hefoie rhem : 1 
did so. 'file next day, Ml. Molloy hioiedit 
a whole pal » 1 1 of ])apLrs, .iiul s.ialvouhavc 
not writtiii "Mr. ISIalouv 's si.>u>iu»e, ih) 
sji. 1 eould not wiite tliisfiopi inx iioiioii. 
H.ijkissoie was piesent, hut I le.M hmi I 
ll.id done so. We wi re upon iiitor..ite lei ms 
notwithstanding, llure xxas no di-.jnile be- 
tween us, h(.e:iiise 1 told him 1 st'polui.(l 
not to give evidence .igaiiist him. 1 w.is 
sworn before the grand juiv in the case of 
Rajkissore Diitt to tell the whole triilh, 
and 1 ilid so. I w as i xaniined {.i Iiicip illy 
as to facts, not to jicr'.ons. I J..ixe .iii- 
svveied all shell qnesiioiis as they ]uit to 
me. 1 know .liigjjLichimder ('liowdiv, he 
was a siic.o- in |{ajkissore Putt’s emplov • 
meut. 1 iKwci took him to such pl:ues<is 
you allude to : it woiiUl not liavtj lu'en he- 
cuiuing, for he is only a siiiar. J iiextr 
met him in siieh plaie>. I have swoiii 
that 1 did not know a m.in of that name ; 
he was confronted with me, .ind 1 said this 
is not tile mail. 1 meant anolhci man of 
that name. I said 1 diil not know him; 
I hud seen him hut onee. Risnoihiiiider 
was examined at the tinu*, and said we 
wifie well ticipiainti.d if \oii .isk me luy 


opinion I say, that it is false. I was m.ir- 
rieil to Jtajkissoie’s d.iiigliter about five 
yoais ago. 1 began to do business at 
ioiiiteeu ; not forgeries, I know' Raj- 
kissore Diill’s laiiiily to liave been respec- 
table and very opulent. I know th;it Raj- 
kissore had three vebsels and a deal of 
mercantile connexion with Rangoon, and 
1 have been told he made a great deal of 
money. 1 do not know wiieu the five per 
cent, loan was opened. 1 do not know 
that he paid l.'JC^OlX) rupees in four per 
cent, papeis, and l.'lOjOOO iiipees cash; 
but 1 know' cash and paper were paid in. 
In Alay 1828 tlie India hank was opened. 
In the hooks of the nierchandize of the 
house tliere weie no false entries. 1 can- 
not say that fdl the entries were gemiiiio 
on the hooks .as lo tlie papers ; 1 think 
false. 1 do not know tliat it is usual for 
terms of partnerships (hen to he set out in 
the beginning of the hooks. ] began the 
study of forging in IS‘JO-27. I'our or (ivi* 
days after I had the knowledge of his 
li'uing been enga'^ied in foigeiiis, Issur 
Rudder hi gan to mstniel me. 1 had been 
accustomed to wiite I'aiglish ])ie\ioiis to 
this ; J used lo write clieiks and invoices ; 
1 never forged any of tluiii, nor the pro- 
ceedings of the com Is in the Mofiissil ; it 
would not have been productive of any 
good. T practised at all the names till 1 
could wiite them jieilielly. I (.uuiot le- 
collecl how' many p.ipeis vveie foigcd in 
any one year. 1 do not know wliethei or 
not 1 was eng'iged iu The fust 

jiaper I fiaged was for 7 , 0(50 rupee-*. I 
do not know whelliir it was sent out or 
<!estro>ed. I believe 1 nni'-t 1 i:im‘ hegmi 
ill lh26. I h.ive peihaps fei'.iil !('(» oi 
l.sO papeis. I’lie only sum so 1 n as 
10,000 ill. it W.IS evei ohi nncil on loigi.l 
jiajier alone was i'lom Dr. 1 1 illiday. A 
l.iige loan was negociati-il for Rajkissoie 
.it the Reng.il hank about two miiiulu 
pi e\ ions to our llight . good aiivl hail p-ij^er 
u*eil tube dejiositeil there. 1 was .i ser- 
\aet to (he Jiidia hank. J sigiK-d li.ank 

r. iJi-s, and gave myilf eiil as a -'..iiei.uy 

ai. J. tie.isiiii r ; tln^ '^o c.ilverlis, d n »_•, 1 

Leg.in lo sign notes two mo. illis pu vioiis 
to onr iliglit, .ilfir an i (im meiit to 

(h.it i'Miit h.id hem published. I did not 
know th.it in Jamiiiry t S‘J!) thoiaja wanted 
to get out of the hank. I do not know 
th.it the p.irtners had a qii.uiel; hut 1 .ini 
aware that it wa-, lefeired to loimsel to 
know if he tould sign the notes and not 
lie responsible, Rajkis'.ore Diitt giving a 
papei stating th.it lie Ij.uI no iiitLi(-*t. A 
few of the notes by tlie i.iji were out when 
we Hew : he had signed about o(',(K5() iii- 
pees woitli. I never knew or heaid that 
the r.ija, wheiievii he signed notes, got 
a deposit of Companv’s paper to the 
s.uue aiiiouiit I'lom Rajkissoie Diitt. J 
have said the laja w.is piesmt when i 
signed the iitui'cs of tlie ofticcis to tlie 
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papers; it tiM)? at iK-'fit ; no por>ofi 

ai-comp iiiieil him, lu- Id c>)ine in l.is 

l)ii;^;ry. I (ill luit now reincnihei the hiM 
lime. Til I'VId'ij uy I i'll ilie p.ipui w is 
si^^netl. I si.riu'.l no iiioie since Mauii, 
when J hearil of the new act. T (io not 
know of .niy re-.pcet.ible person who saw 
the raj.i ill itie Iioiise on sntli occ.isioiis; 
sneli .lets as these are aits cT seciecy, ami 
not ilone openly. Wlien he c.nne to siiili 
business he .illowcd no pei son to .iccoin. 
p.iny him ; bill when he went to the house 
on an iiuil.uion he went with liis usual :it- 
lenilants. 'I'he i.ija is an I'anTli^lj scholar ; 
lie can leaii .iml wiile Kin^lish well; I 
have seen him wiiie a letter to Mr. .Saun- 
ilers. I reeeived wyo-s liKt inpees a 
iiionlh ; and wlwnevei 1 wanted HU) or 
‘JtX) rupees t'loni li ijivissore Unit 1 irot it 
that was all I ;;ot Toi niy seixiccs. The 
1 ij.i (lilt cnnlideiice in me because T was 
Il.ijNi.ssoie Dint’s son-iii-Iiw. I did not 
know' it would Ii.ivc tinned out in this 
w ly : I tiioiii^ht they woiibl hive only 
i.iised mone) upon the p.t])er I got l.iU 
lerly lOOsiiea iiipees pei niuntli. I k*- 
iiwmhei i miees .having lieen eoiiied 

at llie mint into (pi.nler rupees foi I'le 
spraile of the i ,i|. ill’s iiuillu r. I took the 
money to Mr. .S.nindeis ; I took the money 
f’lom ll.ijkissiiie Dolt. 1 do not know 
th.it fhoie w.'is an\ settlement, of .icconiits 
ill June last; theii‘ weie hond'. »>i\i*ii. 
(Looks at two pipers, hoiiiis given to de- 
lendant h} 15ijki'sei<‘ DnH.') I hixesivo 
these lielbre ; tlie\ ..le in is \ ii.i»iil-\M iling ; 
I was piesenl wh-eii tiny weu* s'gned. I 
know IVhimimr Moukei jee ; I .im ru - 
ijiiainted with him. 1 do know th.it .i 
Coinjiaiiv’s piper was giMU by •’ajkissoie 
Diitt to li.imi.ioimi) Doss 1 d.i not know 
whether he leieived money for ii. .My 
belief is, if 1 tell the 1int!i, no m.ittei 
whether the laj.i is conxiitid or .mprlied, 
that I shall bes.ivel; and I bsxeno d<s'.ie 
th.it .iny one should he s.iciilice«l for niy 
safely. M'itli lefeieiu- to llie Idol, I asked 
l(» see the oi i ».in.il i.:. r, as if on'* ptpei 
b.'id a bict, .ind anollur copy w.is to lie 
pledgofl, it list’d to he hlo'ted in the - me 
w.iy, tli.it people ml ;h! not iK lei t ii : as, 
for instance, if on.* w c. to he pledv-tl .it 
tlie h.iiik, and llie ii.nneypiuh .aid it r-- 
tiirncd it the connici f.. it h.id iiol a !dt/t, 
one migiit lead to delect ion.” 

.I>tnu'uy J ‘J. 

Cross-e\aniiiMf ion of Dwaikeii.aiilli 
IVIitter w is lesinned ; he w.'is iiitiiro iicd 
very inimitely as to the ihMeient p'lper- In* 
had liefoie deposed to. I le i oni iinle.l liis 
cross-evaminaf ion hx sayimr, ‘‘ I th(ni”!il 
no doiiht I w'as doing wiong ; but ITiJ.i 
3Tiiddenanth and 11 i|kis.-oiv said there w.is 
no fear. I w.is apjirehensM c of piinisliment ; 
blit my father-in-law' told me not lo Ic.ir, 
as the r.ij.i was a gre.it man ami resjiected. 
I did not think .my thing could happen as 
he -jras my abctioi.” 


Ke-examined. “ .M the lure the h.iuk 
w I, tst.ihbs’ic.l, the film of ll.t;kissoie 
Dull ami I'i) (Dll'.. "ted ol’ b’ajkis.oie Unit 
and li t).i ISiiiliien.nnh lt’o\ 1 sjicak of 
befoic the h.mk x\as e"lahhs|icd. The 
money 1 h.ivi> sjioken of .is depoMled in 
the li\e jur eeiil. loin w.is the piopeitx of 
til It film. Ihssonaiiih ( 'hnckci hiitty, xxlio 
I li.ixe spoken of .i>, iie^'icialing paper, 
XX. Is the m;m.ie,er l‘«'i the r.M.i, who did not 
attend ollice hmisidf. '1 he delVcdaiil w.is 
at the hon-e ahoiit tin d.ixs j.iiwioiis to 
oiii llight • he e.'inie at night. Iheiewas 
a noise m the b.i/.n .ihonl the md of 1 S*.'7 
or beginning of 1 Sps , I know lli.it belli 
jxailK’s knew of it. K.i)kis‘ oi e •-.nd l!:e 

i. ij.i.evil lepoil .ii.ixf Ik en i.ie.i d.ig mist me. 
lie Slid I know el' it; blit xvli.ii ,ne xon 
residxed upon ' K I'lkissoie leplied, it is 
dilHcnlt to caii> en biisiniss as pceple aie 
siispieiens and w ill not t.iki* pipe) in niv 
n.iine , is deposits ; but if lliey .ne ni.ide 
out in xoiM n.ime we cm f -ke dnphi.iles, 
and wv‘ laii d' posil fl •■in wilhoiil sii-,|ii- 
cioii. Till* 1 i| 1 sriid II well!.! (to will il 
lie xxas ki'jit oiit of li.nni ; and K i|ki-<soie 
iiplie.l there is no doid'l, | will keep xon 
deal, foi il not, lunv can we expett to be 
safe; F will gel tlii- nn,.wed in xoiii 

ii. ime, atid .ifli i ihe iioi- e is over we will 
open <i ban.k .md m ike pli niy of moiu'v. 
Tills eoiu v‘i -. ii ion u IS betoi e ibe b.nik w.is 
opened. Kijkis-,oie look ibe bonds to the 
r.ij.i.” 

Lx |'’''.)o{n. “ 'I’ll I .j., >.r ixe t.'ot'ey L) 
llse lio!i''‘ oi... imi iMpiis.'il 0, .( im . 
linU'S .1. d el' I ! iii.es i Vi M "0,1)0.) 

injite,. ibe !o'.',ea mho lie ex.i g.i\ e 
xx.is ,0,0 M) I n|i<‘i .; -MiKtimes llicre xxa> 
lb.it Sinn in b.s faxonr xvilli ibe fnm. I 
s ixx no ( ‘limp m\ 's j) ipei s ol' llie i.y.i’s in 
the bon e. L’Iki • x\t’ie p.iiii.'s in Il.y- 
kis.oie D'llt’s b.mds, aii.l .ilso in llie, 
i.ij.i’s- I do not know to xxli.il a.noniit. 
L.ijki-.s{Me D'llt a:id t'o iiixer dicw any 
i;itviev( (111 pipe,- beloii'MMg lo the i.i|.i 
Iiim‘'*lf. L liiMiil fiem Ji*i;XcMiie ih.it 
piefils won!,! ;ic. Mie l'.■e:ll lli .e li.i.isn'- 
tion.; I can feii'i ii't I ac lale el l■'ll pin'iO, 
aniiiiilh, iioi wi. tli.i'' fill’, niid .lojii^t- 
ini’iit of .ic'Oiii's. il.i: I h.i b.id ihe 

gieilea (le.i.. uc'i i!,e ( 'emp my. I flo 
mil kn.ixx lljj exH II* el Inseiedil xvilli the 
If I/, II men li.iiit'i f kiioxvibat lx ijkissore 
Dull (‘Mciitid .111(1 gi. lilted a p.ipei to the 
r.ij.'i, but be g ive iiinie in lelinn.” 

The jury hero reipie .led lint the *^lfnc^■. 
might lie allewtd lo xvriii’ 'he I'oi ■'■f (1 
n.itiiie, x-.bicli be did, .-ipp ii isilly Lo llieir 
satisfai’lioo. 

TjV the f’oiiM. I know of no nioui'y 
boridwed or. the mj I’s seiioitx on (’oni- 
paiix ’s pajier at six p< r (eni. .'Uid Ibeii lent, 
ag.dn to agi’iicy beuses. When ibe money 
xv.-i" 1)01 rowed, xxe .ilxxays .ixonb’d nu’ri- 
tioiiing the r.ij I’s n mie. No p uK-rs of 
his were depo.ited in anx <.ise.” 

Mr. CL Uullniann, printer of the Cm- 
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vorninent Gazette press, Mr. J. A. Dorin, 
treasurer of the ll.mis of Uengal, iAIr. \V. 
Oxhoroiigh, JVIr. TIoIt IVTack.cn/ie, Mr.W. 
IT. Oakes, Mr. C. Morley, and others, 
were examined; llicir evidence was very 
similar to that on the other trial. 

Janmiri/ ‘JO. 

INIr. C. Hogg. “ I know the defendant ; 
1 remember seeing liim on the 2Slh Jidy, 
at about ten a.m. (I had not seen him on 
27 1 h), on his coming to my oflicc with 
a large bundle of wliat purported to be 
(a>mpany's paper, which he said had been 
deposited with him by Itajkissorc for mo- 
ney lent, and which had turned out for- 
geries, and that he was a loser to the ex- 
tent of two lakhs of rupees and upwards. 
Tie opened the papers and put them into 
iny hands, together with tlirec promissory 
notes, for which the iiapeis were pledged 
as a security. Tie said ITwarkonf.iith T.'i- 
gore had called upon him the previous 
evening, to speak to liim about [)apers ile- 
posited with my brother, and which had 
his indorsement, lie then asked me what 
steps lie ought to take, lie produced this 
sli[) of paper W., and 1 wrote on thjit 
paper ‘ Ihiddeiiaiitli’s indorsements * oppo- 
site tlnise papers which he said bore his in- 
dorsements, as I thought it might he bene- 
ficial to my brother’s interests. lie then 
put in this slij) X, containing a list of 
papers. Tie said that a duplicate of one 
of those, which he said bore his indorse- 
ment, was in IVlajor CaiiipheU’s hands, 
i advised him to go to the treasury, take 
the papers, and state to the treasuiy offi- 
cers all lie had stated to me, and to facili- 
tate in every way he tuuld the apprehension 
of llajkissore Uult. I had never seen my 
brother’s paper for 20,000 rujiecs. lie at 
once agreed to go to tiie treasury, and I 
accompanied him in his c.irriage. Mr, 
Morley asked him to leave the papers 
there, and he agreed. j\Ir. Morley asked 
me to make a list of them, and he or 
some one in the treasury vvoiihl give a 
receipt. The defeiid.uit then de«iired me 
to make a rec’cipt, and went down to his 
canlage for the purpose of accompanying 
my brother, as a iiiagislratc, to his house. 
I then returned with the papers to my 
office, and a clerk of mine made a list in 
iny jirescnce, which I compared, and then 
returned to the treasury and saw Mr. Mor- 
ley, who desired me to take them to Mr. 
Oxhorough, which 1 did, and he com- 
pared them with the list and gave the re- 
ceipt I required ; they were sealed up, and 
1 left them at the treasury. I afterwards 
saw' them opened by Mr. Robison, and I 
gave him the receipt. This is tlic envelope. 
It was in the same state then as when 1 
saw it scaled up, except a cut half round 
the* seal, which appeared as if Mr. Robi- 
son had intended to open it, but had 
thought better to do so in my presence.** 


By the Jury. “ Tlic raja did not say 
how he knew those papers were forgeries. 
He said that the paper deposited with my 
brother had somehow or other gut his in- 
dorsement.” 

Major Campbell. “ I liavo known the 
defendant for ten or eleven years. I am 
not acquainted with Rajkishore Dntt. I 
have had no dealings with the India bank. 
1 have had dealings with llajkissore Dull 
and the defendant. No deposit of paper 
with the latter. The raja has constantly 
told me he supported Rajkissoie Dntt be- 
cause his family and the raj.i’s ancestors 
were acquainted. I h ive impressed upon 
him the danger of it, from the character 
T liad heard of Rajkissore Diitt. I have 
stated that character to the raja. I told 
him 1 had paiticular cause to inquire into 
his character, as a gentleman, a friend of 
mine, was anxious to go into partnership 
vvitli him. The raja seemed to consider him 
as a dependant. This was long previous 
to these discoveiies ; about the period of 
the csLihlishinent of the Iiulia hank. 
About the time of the nhscoiuling of Raj- 
kis>,orc, I had perhaps twenty papers, 
v^hicli purpoited to he good securities; 
they were delivered to the treasury. J 
saw some subsequently at the police.’* 
[The witness then ideritilied certain jupers 
he had received of Rajkissore Dutt, in his 
transactions with him on account of Lonl 
Carnwatli. The defendant examined some 
of the papers. He proceeiled] “ On the 
evening of the 27th .Ijdy, defendant came 
to iny house with a downeast ,iir. I in- 
formed him that he was siispeeted of being 
coneerned, and urged liim to tell me the 
truth, as 1 had been a great sullercr. In 
reply, he told me he had been a loser, and 
shewed me a bundle that he had brought, 
pill porting to be government securities to 
the amount of 21 rupees, deposited 

with him on accOLint of transactions with 
Rajkissore Dntt. Ho said they arose out 
of a series of tr.insactions in signing notis 
for the India hank. He said he was in 
the habit of receiving Company’s paper to 
the amount of the notes he signed. On 
iho morning of the 28th, he took a me- 
morandum of the notes in my possession 
with reference to other papers in the pos- 
session of IMr. Hogg and others. Dwarkc- 
iiauth Milter was the person with whom 
I was in the habit of de.iling. The raja 
said Dwarkenaiilli was a most clever hoy.’* 

Cross-examined. “ Lord (\irnwath de- 
livered the papers' to me aljoiit tlic time he 
was going to Madras. The loans were re- 
newed on 1st of July last with R,ijkissore 
by me and ]Mr. Glass : I look the papers 
to Mr. Glass, and they were examined. 
1 did not think that the defendant was in 
the slightest interested in the notes ; but 
on the contrary, the defendant told me 
th.at Rajkissore Dutt’s family were highly 
respectable, and he therefore supported 
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him. T renienibor tlic detoiulant's ex- 
pressing Ills annoyance at the use made of 
his dame in an advertisement by Uajkis- 
sore. Aiever understood that he \'as in the 
lea*»t interested in the bank ; I iinderstooil 
liiiii not to be his partner, but lending 
money on low interest and taking seciiiity ; 
that I fancy is usual amongst rich natives. 
On tlie morning of 2.Sth he came about 
nine o’clock, and told me he was going to 
IVIr. IJogg. He may have come on the 
‘J7th, as 1 befoic had urged him to give 
me early notice if any thing was likely 
to hapjjcn to U ijkissoie Hnlt ; this was 
perhaps two or three months previous. 
In the Cfuiiso of coiiiniunication it was a 
m. liter of conversation whether or not the 
defendant should compound lii^ debt with 
Itajkissoro. I'lie didendant stated that he 
did not know where he was; hut just as 
he was stalling to come to me, lie had re- 
ceived a note from him, which ho had left 
liehind, and in wdiicli U.ijkissore stated that 
though he had fallen into dillicnlties, he 
(the raja) need not fear loss, as none of his 
Kites were due, so no one could seize* his 
property, and proposed to assign it all to 
the defendant. On tliis, the coiuersalion 
w'as whether he ouglit not to ('om|)oiin(l, 
and Kisinohun llurroll said if he got 
.'JttjOOO rupees he ought to burn (Iiep.i))er ; 
to this the defendant observed, with great 
emphasis, ‘ while I have life 1 will never 
burn.’ IVIr. Ansley w'as present. Kaja 
nnddeiiaiith lefl iny house about eleven 
o’clock, with niy advice to go to the trea- 
sur\ w'itli his paper. Tliat paper consisted 
of fourteen notes; he showed them to me, 
and 1 laid I did not think they were worth 
a rupee. J had lieen that day at the trea- 
sury, both morning and evening. In the 
iiioriiing my papers were declared to be 
good, and in the evening to be bad. 1 
understood Raja lliiddenautli Roy to liavc 
siipportcii Rajkissoie with money for many 
years. 1 do not icmember when the India 
bank was cstablisbed ; 1 tliink it was about 
two or tw'o and a b.ilf years ago. I was 
applied to to take a share in it.” 

Re-examined. “ I do not remember 
tbe defendant telling me that he bad lost 
by any other papers. lie comjilaiiied of 
Rajkissore’s having discredited him by an 
advcrtisomcMit : since this he continued to 
sui>port him. He appeared to think it was 
an oHence, not that he w-ould have ob- 
jectetl to his name being used, but that it 
was uiiautborised. I understood that lie 
lent money at low interest, and be lias told 
me be took security for the notes be signed. 
He lias never said where Rajkissore could 
get security.’* 

I5y tbe Court. “ The letter from Raj- 
kissore the iletondant brought over to my 
house, and read the Reiigalee, and cx- 
pl, lined it me. I might know that letter 
again ; be took it away. The address was 
written badly in English : he seemed to 


think it was written by Hw.irkeiiauth 
Mitter.” 

I5y the ,Tury. I have seen the .sdver- 
(iseiiieiit relative to the cstablisliinent of 
the India bank and note'< signed by the 
defendant ; lint still I fiiiiik he w'as not a 
partner, but rather lent money and ga\o 
the Use of his name. I li.id transaction > 
with Rajkissore; not tli.it I tliouglit the 
defendant was rc'^punsible, but tli.it I knew 
be was siipporteil by I lie ilefend.int, ,md 1 
felt cuiitident, tb.it if any tiling w;is going 
wrong, I sliunid have li.id a hint liom llie 
defendant. 'Die deleiid.mt statial lh:it 
whenever he signed notes he took p.aper 
as security, and I imdei stood tli.it the 
notes were cash for that seeiiritv.” 

(h)oruopersand Ihise is lie.id iiali\e ac- 
countant in the bank of lleng.il. 'I'liis 
witness ideiitifieil the signature of the de- 
fendant to scMT.il ol the papeis. Dwar- 
kenautli Miliei managed the all'.iiis of the 
b.ink. Cossen.mtii ('hiiekeibuLtv i-«, and 
b.is l)(*eii, in the service of tin* deleiulant 
for sixteen or (weiily ye.iis. lie kept his 
.leeoiiiits, and is amongst his head siTv.mts, 
Risson.mth C’iiiiekerbiitt^ is em|)loyed hy 
R.ijkissore Dutt; lie used to come to the 
Reiigal bank. J do not know when the 
first suspicion of these forgeries wa> 
cieated at the Reng.il hank ; my suspi- 
cion was r;il‘C(l on ‘JTtli July IS'JO. I have 
heal d that R.ijkissore Dutt e.ui ied on other 
business iliaii tbe bank.” 

Cross-examined. “ 1 h'arned lli.il R.ij- 
kissore piircb.ised a sliip some years ago, 
and shipped gooih tliroiigli Royd, Reehy, 
and Co. I got eonimissioii for the husi- 
ness I liMiisaeteil for Col. Oallowa}^, but 
not from him. Sometimes Rajkisson* g.ive 
me one pie per cent, when 1 got a loan 
for him. J'he iraiisactioii 1 li.ive spoken 
of was in August I8‘JS. 1 went myself, 
and the papers were put into my hands hv 
R..jk issore Diitl. I made a iiiemorandtiin 
of the mimhers on the h.iek of the hond, 
wliich I sent to (’ol. (kdlow.iy. J kept 
no memoraiulum, hut T obtained oiieafter- 
w^ards on tbe ‘J7lb July 18‘Jl), which way 
sent ill a note from C’oiunel Galloway. 
1 did not know that another p.i])er for the 
same number and amount was lodged ia 
the bank a few’ d.iys after; that never came 
to my knowledge, 1 do not see the papers 
at the bank.” 

Dwarkenanth Tagore, Col. Galloway, 
Sbrciiat Rose, Messrs. Glass, Cmrdon, 
Hogg, Ralston, Prinsep, Kisiioirobun, 
Riirrall, &c. deposed to the signatures on 
the papers, some of which they considered 
forged, some genuine, and some doubtful. 
One of the papers, on whicli interest had 
been paid at the treasury, and which was 
alleged to be forged, boie the signatures 
of Mr. Prinsep and ]Mr. Ralston, which 
neither could swear were not theirs. 

Dwarkenauth Mitter was re-examined. 
He idcntiiicd three papers to be the bonds 
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nivcM l«> li'ijlvi “iim' t<) Jiio <{dVnilaiit for 
to tli^‘ tli.it la* 

jinf lu a paitiii'i, as \\mUcu by bioi by 
( 111 I’l'tioo ((!' '1 lie (k 

kiKU lli.it SOUK' of tlio pajicrs deposited 
WL'if bad. 'riie bond for iS 7,()(>0 nlpe(■^» 
was tli.it deffnikint, in t.l^c of dis- 

aster, lliat is, a discovery of the foi '^eries, 
iniHlit eoiue as a ci editor. Soiiu'l lines 
bonds were diaw’ii up to a laii^yr extent 
'file laja Imt j^ot more tban tbe amounl of 
lliose bonds in bis jiossession now*. 

'I’liis w.is tlie c.ise for tbe prosecution. 
No t*\ Ideiice w is olli led foi tbe (kfendant. 

J^ir. Com[>lon, for tbe del’enee, a^ited 
ibat it was a n.alfei of no inoineiit wbefber 
tbe papei s weie loi .'ed or not ; for tbe sake 
of :'i 'j.nment, be would .idinit tl'at tb(‘y 
w eie not *>,0101100. lint be ('id not .leiee 
willi tbe Adv(U‘.ilo-(ien(.i.il Ibat tbe U'-nlt 
of this ease v\ oubi not alliittlie eh'.l at lion 
a«.5alnst tbe ,*;'o\ ei nn'ent, ^Vllen tb.il (jnes- 
lion i.inu* to be tiled, it would be shown 
that whilst tiuie w ei e cm rii |)1 inftrioi olli. 
etis III the tre.'ssiiry, siipeiiois conld be 
dv'CeiNv'd. 'file (piestion in this (\ee was, 
v.lietbei tbe eono' vion ol (l»e d* b'lui nit 
wnb |{.‘]kis oie Dntt, .ind bis bun**, as. 
sotiitid wnb biin in tbe Indi.i liank, 
‘bow(.(l ibi bnov. k'd;'e. Atmbt iict 

ll e i.i'.i's sii.niatiire be loij'ed by Owaike- 
naiitli IMitlei .is wdl as t.tliers.-' 'I tiat 
abominable ( uatnie must b.ive i^i\en out 
liis exidence b> little and little, as it was not 
at first belie>ed, or tlie laj.i would b.ne 
been iniltided in the indictment with Ibij- 
kissoie Diitt. It was (lie ]iolicy of (be 
law to admit tbe evidence ol .u'lannplicis. 
Uni some conliimallon sboidd appear of 
tbe testimony of a man who lame Ibiwaid 
and jiainled biinself as bl.ick as tbe desil 
Dwaikenaiilb, moreo^er, bad been allowed 
to ;;ive bis i.\ idence on one jioint and noton 
aiiotber He ii. id stipulated that be'-boiild 
not ^ive i\i(!ence iie.ilnst bis fallier-m- 
law ( Ibijkissoie) ; be must, iberefoic', have 
<-(jme into com t with some nient.d leser- 
vatioii. It was a in.itler of rejrrcf that (bis 
fiial h.id not eome on lirst 3 Ir. (‘oinptou 
then eonimcntid seveiely upon tbe ib.i- 
racler of Dwaikenantb, and ii; on the 
manner in which bis exldenee was ^!\en. 
He then ariijiicd fiom (be esidence tb.d 
liajkissnre was li\e or six years ago jujs- 
sessod of immey snilicicnt to bi'giii a s\s- 
tem of forguy, and got fixe l.iis wiiliont 
the assistance of the funds of tlie raj.i, 
upon whom be could as easilx impose as 
upon the public. He admitted tbe raja 
was a nominal paitnei in tbe bank ; but 
bow could tlic cslalilisbmciU of tlie bank 
facilit.ite the putting away of these f.iKe si - 
cmities, or alleet crcilii If an insiaiue 
bad been adduced of a single indixidiial 
who dealt with it on tbe iiiulerstanding 
lb.it the laja w.is liable, it would ha\c been 
some confirnnition of the statement of 
Dwaikenaulb. It li.td been said he was n 


sleeping partner ; but bow did lie sign tlie 
note*, not as a pailner, but distiiut fioin 
K.ijkissoie, ibongb on tbe same paper; and 
if lie w:is to have a ‘bale in tbe^piolits, 
would lie not have signi*d them as liaj- 
kissore DutI and t'o. ? lJuf it was evident 
the India bank could not have been esta- 
blished for the pill pose of facilitating the 
putting away ol bad paper, and no e\ irleiicc 
wasolVeied to prove that bis name was ever 
used in any case of :i deposit. Other papers 
bad lieen piodia ed with bis signature, it 
was tine, upon them, and it w.is eipially 
tine that be signed tfootf jiapei ; but was 
(licie anv ibiiig to sbiv. ibat be jml away 
one .''and those who weie ingenious enough 
to foi ge one n: me could forge liis also. 
Was If imi an .n*. iiniini of bis innocence 
tb'it be ai know led;'ed bis signature to ('ol. 
(kdlowa^, lor be ‘nust have known bis 
‘itiiaiion, and vbo would say, bicaiise it 
li.id bi> '.i^n.ilme to a ueeijiL for inteiest, 
that be was jnivv to its l.ibriiation, or 
must it not i (pi.'ili y i\>iu ict i\Ir. K. iM.sc- 
ii.iii{. Iileii ? where w.'is l);e e\ idiaice to shew* 
tb.il lifbet Wi le even in bis p(»ss(’...>i(iii ? 
lint hc.s it n.<( l.ei n -.'lid that the Ikngaliec 
indoiseinenls and nanus were wiiitim by 
ibssiu.i biiiak 1 wl'v v\. IS be not ( .lik'd to 
slu'W dial lie did not, on these, wiltetbe 
name of the (iLleivkint? ids name was on 
the h.sck of die indii Ini'T.t. If be bad 
been ealkd, be would ii.ive either said 
diiy weie not wiitten bv him, or In* would 
have given a diHeieiit viision of the sioiy. 
All. ("onipion dun idveited to the de 
feiulam’s tli.uailci. He could not Jirivc 
li.id a better or a kinder one tban that 
giv«*n to blin Ia (be toiii'sel for the piose- 
cntioii, except that be does not write and 
spe.ik Mnglisli like an Knglisliman. Wlnit 
bad the delViiilant not to lo'-e was be not 
liskmg ib.n.icter, heme, ji'.ace, f.mnly, le- 
pntatioii and foitiine? and what could be 
gain but a poilion of the guilty jirofits, 
with a guilty dread continually hanging 
over him? SVb.it secnril^ could he have 
for die money he adv.inced, or for his 
portion of the .guilty gains? Would any 
man. with a particle of sense, have as^o- 
li.itid biinsell in this w.iv, or not have 
taken some steps to guard ag.nnst the man 
who appealed (Ids day and swoie ag.iinst 
liim ? What occ.ision b.ul be to go to the 
house of Hajki'.soie Dutt .it night to sign 
these pajiers? or why sboidd be not have 
had them hiouglit to Ids home, where at 
least be would b.ive bad tlie profci’iion of 
his family and Ids fiiciids? wbv should lie 
put himself in the’r power? What was 
the i (induct of the delciid.mt when it was 
suggested to him that he ought to coin- 
]noiidse with H.ijkissoie Dutt and huiii 
the ji.ipei '■* “ while I liv(* I will never 
hum.” I’light is yo /;/?(/ /(/(/<’ evidence of 
guilt, and l)\\ arkeiiauth Aliiter llew ; but 
clid the difendaut sluink hum the ])iiblic 
eje'^ Did lie shot himself uj» in his hou-.e 
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Did he not give nil the information in his 
power ? 

^Ir.Jtislicf Rtfini then summed up. lie 
fully agreed with eoiiiisel that the present 
was a case of tlie greatest importance, both 
as afleetiiig the interests of the public and 
oi the defendant. It was of importance 
to the public that the perpetratois of such 
an unlicard-of system of forgery should if 
possible be imiiished ; to the defendant it 
WMs of the last importance, as the verdict 
of the jury was to determine wlieiher he 
w'.'is again to fill the high station in so- 
ciety he had hitherto enjoyeil, or be liranded 
with infamy and disgrace. He would 
remark, that though much luul been said 
by the counsel on both sides of llic 
elfect of this trial on certain civil pro- 
ceedings on the other side of the court, 
whether their verdict was that of convic- 
tion or acquittal, it could in no way alfect 
the civil rights of any person in society, 
save the man upon his trial. Much, he 
observed, had been said as to tlic evidence 
of accomplices: and lie would beg leave 
to say, that in the case before the court 
the verdict of the jury must entirely tle- 
pend upon the evidence of the informer, 
Dwarkenaiith Mitter, and here he wouhl 
give the jury, in better language than he 
could express it, tfie view of this subject 
taken by a great man. ( llis Lordship here 
rea<l an extract from the charge of Lord 
Ellenborough in the trial of Col. De«p.trd 
for high treason.) Ills Lordship then read 
over the evidence of Dwarkenaiith Milter, 
and remarked, that though Uissenchunder 
had tiot been called, still the counsel for 
the defence could have examined him ; 
particularly if, as it had been stated, bis 
name was upon I he back of the iiidictnieiit, 
a fact which bis Lordship was ignorant of, 
or he should have undoubtedly put liiiti in 
the box himself. Much stress had been 
laid upon that part of the evidence which 
went to show that the funds of llajkissorc 
Dutt could have been made available to 
the establishment of siicli a system of 
forgery. Dwarkenaiith said that he had 
none, save that furnished by the defendant, 
and this was con firmed by the statement 
of llaja Uiiddcnautli Roy to Major Camp- 
bell. The eviilenee of the accomplice, if 
credited, had made out the charge fully, 
for he stated that the defendant was pre- 
sent when he forged the name of .Mr. Holt 
Mackenzie upon the paper. With refe- 
rence to some papers, lie said, that the 
defendant assisted in forging, and selected 
those best executed and least likely to lead 
to detection ; and to others, he said they 
were forgeries to which he attached his 
name, and part of those turned out copies 
of some taken by him to the treasury. To 
all he said they were printed at the office 
of Kajkissorc Dutt, and one was deposited 
with Col. Galloway, and he was accom- 
panied by the son of Gooropersaud Bose. 
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In both facts he was confirmed. His 
l^ordsliip felt bound to say lliat nothing 
contradictory appealed to him in the evi- 
dence of the informer, though he had 
listened to him with great attention, wliilc 
he had been tried in a vaiiety of ways, 
and been cross-examined at great length, 
but wlietiier or not be was tlic witness of 
tiutli was for the jiiiy to say. His Lord- 
ship made a few* «'ominents on the evidence 
of Dwarkenaiith IMitter, and said that 
tliere was nothing extraoidmaiy in the 
defendant telling Mr. Hogg that the pa- 
pers he took to the lre:isiir\ were forged, 
for he hiid been m) infoimed by Alajor 
('ampbell ; but his remiiik, when reciini- 
mended to deslioy them, “ while 1 live 1 
will never burii," was of great importance. 
Taking it by itself, It was the conduct of 
an innocent man ; but the jury should 
consider it coupled with that part of the 
evidence of Dwarkenaiith, where he said 
these papers and the bonds were given, 
that in case any thing happened the de- 
fendant might he held clear; they would 
see whether it was not leconcilalde with 
this, or whether it was the conduct of an 
iniiocetit man ; they would also take into 
coiisideiation his conduct at the time the 
forgeries weio first discovered. Sir K. 
R)an next remarked upon the testimony 
of the oflieers in the treasury, as to the 
impossibility of getting ihieo papers of the 
same immher and date through that ollice, 
or procuring payment of interest twice on 
a paper of the same iimoiinl ; and said that 
if the jury believed that the signatures to 
all were the genuine signatures of defen- 
dant, it would be difliciilt to siqiposc he 
had not a guilty knowledge, 'flie wit- 
nesses who liad been called to prove them 
genuine had s;iid it was now' difliciilt to 
speak to signatures, hut they believed 
them to be his, and the defendant had 
called no evidence to show they were not. 

Jlis Lordship, in conclusion, said if the 
jury believed the evidence of Dwarkeiiaulh 
Milter, the charge was proved ; hut if they 
thought he was so coiibuninated with the 
guilty knowlerige as not to he worthy of 
belief, it was their duty to acquit. Oil 
the contrary, if they were of opinion that 
he had spoken coiinisteiit with truth, he 
had shown him to he a guilty participator, 
and without reference to what might be the 
consequences, or whatever their feeiings 
might he, they ought to liiid him guilty. 

The jury retired at half-past nine 
.'Hid at thirty minutes pa^t ten returned the 
following verdict, which was read by the 
foreman : 

“ We do not think Dwarkenauth Milter’s 
cviilence by itsvlf siifhcieiit to convict the 
defendant, and giving him the bene6t of 
this opinion, we iind him Kol Guilty. 

Dwarkenauth Aliiicr has been discharged 
by proclamation. 

(S) 
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TIk* in)|»ortant cause, “ tfjc bank of 
IJcMigul r. tlie GovcrniTienf,” is fixed for 
the ‘Jd Frbmary. The case of the Martinc 
e‘ilafe is ex()ectiii to come on this term, on 
the report of the Master on the reference 
made to him in Decemher 182 * 2 . 'J'hu ar- 
gument for a venire fie mwo, or in arrest 
of ju(ij;ment, in the stamp prosecutions, 
stands over till the return of tlic chief jus- 
tice from 13 enaies. 

]M I S (’ E I. T. A N E () U S. 

TIIK SUTl’l.K ULCM ATION. 

On the I'lth January the following n.a* 
tive gentlemen, Nimychiirii Sironionee, 
llurronolh Turkobhoushiiii, Uhowanee 
Churn Uundopadiah, lialioo ( 3 opee IMo- 
hun Deb, Baboo liadhakunt Deb, IVIaha- 
rajali Kallikishen Bahadoor, Baboo Nee), 
mony i 3 ay, Baboo (iocoolnoth Mullick, 
Baboo Bhowanee Churn Mettcr, and Ba- 
boo Raingopaul Mullick, waited by ap- 
poinlnieiil at (io>ernmenUhouse to pre- 
sent the following ]K‘tition to the Governor 
(ieneral. llis Lordship received them in 
the council chamber. 

“ To the Right I Ton. laird William Ca- 
vendish Bentinck, tkc. 

** My Lord • We, the undersigned, beg 
leave respectfully to submit the following 
petition to your Lordship in Council, in 
consequence of having beard that certain 
persons, taking upon themselves to repre- 
sent the opinions and feelings of the Hin- 
doo inhabitants of C.dcutta, have misre- 
presented those opinions and feelings, and 
that your I..ordship in Council is about to 
pass a resolution, founded on such erro. 
neous statements, to pul a stiip to the 
jiraciice of performing suttees, an inter- 
ference with the religion and customs of 
the Hindoos, which we most earnestly de- 
precate, and cannot vievs' without the most 
serious nhirni. 

“ With the most ])rofi)iind respect for 
your Loidship in Council, ue, the under- 
signed Hindoo inhabitants of the city of 
Calcutta, beg leave to approach you in 
order to state such circumstance!? as appear 
to us necessary to draw tlie attention of 
government fully to the measuic in con- 
templation, and the light in which it will 
be regarded by the greater jiait of the 
more respectable Hindoo population of 
the Company *s territories, who are earnest 
in the belief, as well as in the profession 
of their religion. 

“ From lime immemorial the Hindoo 
religion has been established, niul in pro- 
portion to its antiquity has been its in- 
Hucnce over the minds of its followers. 
In no religion h.as aposuiey been more 
rare, and none has rc'*isted moic success- 
fully the fierce s])irit of proselytism which 
animated the first Mahoinedaii conquerors. 

“ That the Hindoo religion is founded, 
like all religions, on usage as well as pre- 


cept, and one when immemorial is htdd 
equally sacred with the other. Under the 
sanction of immemorial usage as well as 
precept, Hindoo wddows perform, of tlicir 
own accord and pleasure, and for the be- 
nefit of their husbands’ souls and for their 
own, the sacrifice of self-immolation called 
suttee, which is not merely a sacred duty, 
but a high privilege to her who sincerely 
believes in the doctrines of her religion ; 
and we humbly submit that any inter- 
ference with a persuasion of so high and 
self-aiuiihilatiiig n nature, is not only an 
unjust and intolerant dictation in matters 
of conscience, but is likely wholly to fail 
in procuring the end proposed. 

“ Even under the first Mussulman con- 
querors of llindostan, and certainly since 
this country came under the Mogul go- 
vermniMU, notwithstanding the fanaticism 
and intolerance of their religion, no inter- 
fereiu'C with the pi act ice of suttee was ever 
attempted. Since that period, and for nearly 
a century, the power of the British govern- 
ment has been estahliJied in Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa, and none of the governors- 
general, or their councils, have hitherto in- 
terfered in any manner to the prejudice of 
the IlindtK) religion or customs; and wc 
submit, that by various Acts of the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, under the aiithoiity 
of which the Hon. Company itself exists, 
our religion and laws, usages and customs, 
such as they have existed from time imme- 
morial, are inviolal)ly secured to us. 

“ We learn with surprise and grief, 
that while this is confessed on all 
hands, the abolition of the practice of 
suttee is attempted to be defended on the 
ground that tliere is no positive law or 
precept enjoining it : a doctrine derived 
from a niimher of Hindoos, who have 
apostatized from the religion of their fore- 
fathers, who have deliUMl themselves by 
eating and drinking foi bidden things in 
the society of Europeans, anri are endea- 
vouring to deceive your Lordship iu Coun- 
cil hy assertions that there is no law re- 
garding suttee practices, and that all Hin- 
doos of intelligence and education are 
ready to assent to the abolition contem- 
plated, on the ground that the practice of 
suttee is not .’luthorized hy the laws fundn.. 
mentally established and acknowledged by 
all Hindoos as sacred. But we humbly 
submit that in a question so delicate ns the 
interpretation of our sacred books, and 
the authority of our religious usages, none 
but pundits and braniins, and teachers of 
holy lives, and known learning and au- 
thority, ought to be consulted ; and wc 
arc satisfied, and Hatter ourselves with the 
hope, that your Lordship in Council will 
not regard the assertion of men who have 
neither any fuitli nor care for the memory 
tvf their ancestors or their religion : and 
that if your Lordship in Council will as- 
sume to yourself the dilHrult and delicate 
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task of regulating the conscience of a 
whole people, and deciding what it ought 
to believe, and \%hal it ought to reject, on 
the authority of its own s.icred wi iters, that 
such a ta»k will be undertaken only after 
anxious and strict iiupiiry, and patient 
consultation wiili men known and reve- 
renced for their attachment to the Hindoo 
religion, the audiority of their lives, and 
their kno\% ledge of the «>acred h»K>ks 
which eontain its doctrines ; and if such 
an examination should he made, we are 
contident that your Lordship in Conned 
will find our statements to be correct, and 
will learn that the measure will he re- 
garded with horror and dismay throughout 
the Company's doniininns, as the signal of 
an universal attack upon all we revere. 

“ We further beg leave to leprcsent, that 
the im|uiiy in question has been already 
made by some of the most learned and 
sirtwoiis of the Company's servants, whose 
memory is still reverenced by the natives 
who were under their rule ; and that Mr. 
Warren Hastings, late governor-general, 
attlie request of Mr. Nathaniel Smith, the 
(hen cliairtnan of tlie Court of Directors 
(the former being well versed in many 
parts of the Hindoo religion), having in- 
stituted the inquiry, was satisfied as to the 
validity of the laws respecting suttees — 
that a further and similar iiupiiry was 
made by Mr. Wilkins, nho ^as deputed 
to, and accordingly did proceed to IJe- 
ii.xres, and remain there a cousider.ihle 
time, in order to he acquainted with the 
religion and customs in question; that 
his opinion was similar to that of Mr. 
AVarren Hastings ; and that this opinion 
was since coiihrmed by Mr. Jonathan Dun- 
can, whose zealous and excellent adininis- 
tratioii in lieiiures and other parts of Hin- 
doostun will long he reinenibercd by the 
unlives with gratitude. 

“ 111 the time of Lord Cornwallis, 
some of the ('hrisliaii missionaries, who 
then first appeared in this country, secretly 
conveyed to the council some false and ex- 
aggerated accounts of the suttee practice, 
and first advanced the assertion that it was 
not lawful. His Lordship in Council, 
after inquiry, and by the assistance of Mr. 
Duncan, w'as satisfied of its lawful nois, 
and was contented to permit us to fullow 
our customs as before. 

“ In the time of Lords Moira and Am- 
herst, a number of European missionaries, 
who came out to convert Hindoos and 
others, renewed their attack upon this cus- 
tom, and by clamour, and falsely affirm- 
ing that by compulsive measures Hindoo 
women w ere tin own into the tire, procured 
the notice of govermnent, and an order 
Avas issued requiring magistrates to take 
steps that suttees miglit perform their sa- 
crifice at their pleasure, and that no one 
should be allowed to (lersuade or use any 
compulsion. On the concurrent reports 


of various gentlemen (hen in (he civil 
service, that in all iiistarices which had 
come under their cognizance, (he willow ■ 
went to tlie fnner.d piles of their deceased 
liiisband eluvi fully, tliese governors-genc- 
ral weix» s.iiisHed, .mil no further iiiter- 
ferenee was attempted. 

“ The qiiaiitied measure last adverted 
to did not aiiswci the object }noposed, and 
it proved (as ul hiiinhl^ suhiiiit) the im- 
policy of iiiterfeicnce in any degree with 
matters of conscience. 

“ The fact was, that the numher of 
suttees in Itengal considerably iiicreased in 
coiisivpieiice within a slaM'ltime; and in 
Older to ascertain the cause, ii reference 
was made to the Siiddei Dewanny Ailiiw- 
lut, who could assign no s.iiisfactoi y cause 
to account for it. 'riioiigli it miglit per- 
haps have occurred to gentlemen fif so 
imich experience, that the inleiference of 
goieriiment, even to this extent, with tlie 
pr.ictite, WMs likely, by di awing to it tlie at- 
tention of the native connniiiiily in a greater 
ilegiee than formerly, to increase the num- 
ber of votaries. 

“ From a celebrated instance relating to 
suttees that w'o iininediately hereafter lug 
leave to cite, ymir Lordship in (amiicil 
will find, that on the iHrasion alJiided to, 
no other good was ohtaiiuxl by an attempt 
to prevent the widow hiirning with her 
deceased hnshaud than that religion was 
violated, and to no purpose u suttee. In 
the time of i.ord ('live, his dew. in, Itaja 
Nohkissen, endeavonred to prevent a wi- 
dow’s performing the sacrifice, by making 
her believe that her hiishand had been al- 
ready burnt ; and when she discovered 
that she had been deceiveii, oll'ering her 
any sum of iiumey that might be re(|uired 
for her suppoit as a recompeti'.e but 
nothing would satisfy her; she starved 
herself to death. His Lordship then gave 
ordeis that no one should he allowed to 
interfere with the Hindoo religion or 
custom. 

Independent of the foregoing state, 
ment, your Lordshijr m ('oiiucil will see 
that your predecessors, after long resi- 
dences in India, having a complete know- 
ledge of the laws and customs of Hindoos, 
wete satisfied as to such laws, and never 
came to a resolution by which devout ind 
conscientious Hindoos must he placorl in 
the most painful of all predicaments, and 
either forego, in some degree, their loyalty 
to governinent, and disobey its injunc- 
tions, or violate the precepts of their re- 
ligion. 

“ lieforc wo conclude, webeg to request 
your impartial consideration of the various 
Acts of FarliaineuL passed from time to 
time .since the reign of hia Majesty George 
II L, and which have ever since been 
strictly prcserve<l ; the substance and 
spirit of which may be thus summed up, 
vix. that no one is to interfere in any shape 
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in the religion or the customs of Hindoo 
subjects. These Acts, conceived in the 
spirit of the truest wisdom and toleration, 
were passed hy men as well acquainted at 
least as any now in existence with onr laws, 
our language, our customs, and our reli- 
gion, and have never been infringed by the 
wisest of those who have here administered 
the powers of government, and we trust will 
be preserved for the future as for the past 
inviolate, constituting as they do a most 
solemn pledge and cliartcr fiom our ru- 
lers to ourselves, on the preservation of 
which depend riglits more sacred in our 
eyes than those of propeity or life it%eif ; 
and sure wc arc that, wlicn this most im- 
portant subject has been well and maturely 
weighed by your Lordship in ('ouncii, the 
resolution which has filled us and all faithful 
Hindoo subjects of the Hon. (’ompaiiy’s 
government w'ith concern arul terror, will 
be abandoned, and that we shall obtain a 
permanent security through your T.ord- 
ship's wisdom against the renewal of a 
similar attempt. 

“ A nd your petitioners shall ever pray, 
&c. 

(Signed) “ IMaharajali Srec (irischunder 
Bahadur, and 800 other signatures.” 

This petition was accompanied by a pa- 
per of authorities, subjoined to the re{)ly. 

After a conference on the subject of the 
petition, his Lordship delivered the fol- 
lowing reply ; 

“ The Governor- General has read with 
attention the petition which has been pre- 
sented to him ; and has some satisfaction 
in observing tliat the opinions of the pun - 
dits, consulted by the petitioners, confirm 
the supposition that widows are not, l)y 
the religious writings of the Hindoos, com- 
manded to destroy themselves ; hut that, 
upon the death of their husbands, the 
choice of a life of strict and severe mo- 
rality is every where expressly ollercfl ; 
that in the books usually considered of the 
highest authority, it is commanded above 
every other course, and is stated to bo 
adapted to a better state of society ; such 
as, by the Hindoos, is believed to have 
subsisted in former times. 

“ Thus none of the Hindoos are placed 
in the distressing situation of having to 
disobey either the ordinance's of the go- 
vernment, or those of their religion. By 
a virtuous life, a Hindoo widow not only 
complies at once with the laws of the go- 
vernment, and with the ]>nrost precepts of 
her own religion, hut atfords an example 
to the existing generation of that good 
conduct which is supposed to have distin- 
guished the earlier and better times of the 
Hindoo people. 

** The petitioners cannot require the as. 
surance that the British government will 
continue to allow the most complete tole. 
ration in matters of religious belief ; and 
Uutt, to the full extent of wiut it is possi- 


ble to reconcile W'ith reason and with 
natural justice, they will be undisturbed in 
the observance of their established usages. 
But some of those, wbicli the Governor- 
General is unwilling to recall into notice, 
his predecessors in council, for the se- 
curity of human life .md the preservation 
of social order, have at dillerent limes 
found it necessary to prohibit. If there is 
any one which the common voice of all 
mankind would cxce|>t from indulgence, 
it is surely that hy which the hand of a 
son is made the instrument of a terrible 
death to the mother who has borne him, 
and from whose breast he has drawm the 
sustenance of his helpless infancy. 

“ The Governor- General has given an 
attentive consideratioii to all that has been 
urged hy the numerous and respectable 
body of petitioners- ; and has thought fit 
to make this further statement, in addition 
to what Ind been before expressed, as the 
reasons which, in his mind, have made it 
an urgent duty of the ISritisli government 
to prevent the usage in su])port of which 
the petition has been preferred ; but if tlie 
petitioners should still he of opinion that 
the late regulation is not in conformity 
witli the enactments of the lm|)crial Par- 
liament, they h:.ve an appeal to the King 
in Council, which the Governor. General 
shall be most happy to forward. 

(Signed) “ W. C. Blntinlk.” 

“ January H, 1880. 

The following is the paper of autho- 
rities : 

A translation of a decision of tlic legal 

points declaring the practice of suttee 

lawful and expedient, the 29lh Dec. 

182 i). 

“ 'fhat w’oman who, on tlic death of her 
husband, ascends tiic same burning pile 
with him, is exalted to lieaven as equal in 
virtue to Arundhooty. She, who follows 
her luisbanil to another w'orld, shall dwell 
in a region of joy for so many years as 
there are hairs on the liumun body, or 
thirty-five millions. As a serpent-catcher 
forcibly draw s a snake from his hole, draw, 
iiig her lord from a region of torment, she 
enjoys delights together with him. Tlie 
woman who follows her husband to the 
pile expiates the sins of three generations, 
of the paternal and maternal side of that 
family to which she was given while a 
virgin. There having the best of bus. 
bands, herself best of women, enjoying 
the best of delights, she partakes of bliss 
with her husband in a celestial abode dur- 
ing fourteen ensuing Indras* reigns. Even 
though the man had slain .1 priest, or re- 
turned evil for good, or killed an intimate 
friend, the woman expiates those crimes : 
this has been declared by Angira. No 
other imperious duty is known for virtuous 
women at any time after tlie death of theii* 
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lords, except casting themselves into the 
same fire.” These texts of Angira are 
quoted in the Shmdi-Tutwa. 

The text of Vishnu is cited in tlic same 
work : “ After the death of her hiisbaiul, 
a wife must practise austerities or ascend 
the pile after him.” 

The text of Menu is laid down in the 
Nirnaya Siutihn : “ A wife (after the death 
of her hushand) may either practise aus- 
terities or commit licrself to the llamc.’* 
“ On the death of her husband, if, by 
chance, a vvoman is unable to peiforni 
concreination, nevertheless she should pre- 
serve that virtue retjuired of widows. If 
she cannot preserve that viitue, she must 
descend to hell. On the breach of such 
virtue, there is no doubt but that her hus- 
band descends from the celestial abode, as 
well as her father, mother, bi other, and 
other relations.’* Tlicse are two texts of 
Cashikhund. 

'I'he following text is cited in the AVr- 
im^a Sindhu : ** In kali, or the present 
age, there is no other course for witlows 
than dying with or after their husliaiids.” 
“ Ascending of women to the funeral 
pile is the object of removing all the sins 
of their own and tlieir husbands, is the 
means of freeing from the region of tor- 
ment, and it gives many heavenly fruitions 
and also the final beatitude.” 'This is 
a text of Grahyacarica, cited in the abovc- 
nieiuioiied work. 

According t<i the doctrines of several 
sages, (jiioted by many law-expounders of 
several schools, it is admitted that after 
the deatli of her husband, a uife must 
ascend to the funeral ])i1e ; if she be un- 
able to do so, she niu«.t lead an ascetic life. 

Some* blasphemous persons, w hose miiul'> 
are infected with atheism, misinterpret the 
meaning of llie texts of several intelligent 
sages, through their incompeleiicy to under- 
stand the genuine construction of the law. 
Thus, ill the preceding text of Vishnu, 
asceticism, being mentioned first in ortler 
(they say), is the princi|)al injiinction, 
therefore it is incumlient on the widow to 
live as an ascetic ; if she be unable to do 
so, then she will commit herself to the 
flame. Moreover (they say), austerities 
gradually purify the mind, for by succes- 
sion it is the only cause of final beatitude 
which constitutes the ohjeet of the most 
excellent spirit ; therefore it is pre- 
ferable to concrcmalioii, whicli gives a 
temporary and small degree of heavenly 
fruition, and it is incumbent on the wo- 
men, after the death of their husbands, to 
practise it (asceticism). And also (they 
say), the law of Menu is more prevalent 
than other Smritis, for it is immediately 
originated from Sruti, and consequently 
his law must be followed. Moreover, the 
term asceticism being mentioned in the text 
of Menu a widow desiring to follow 
the excellent duties of tlie chaste women, 


will live in the state of forbearance, re- 
straint, and asceticism until her death ”), 
and ill that of Vishnu (“ after the death of 
the husband, a wife must practise aus- 
tei itics or commit herself to the llame”), 
as well as in the other Smritis, it (asce- 
ticism) imist he practised. 

These three argiiinonts are refuted one 
after another, thus . the lirst-meiitioncd 
argiiiueiit i- iii.idiuissihle, bcciui;,e, upon 
examining the meaning of the text of 
Cashikliuiula (‘* if a worn. in is iinahle to 
perfoiin concreinalion, ivc.”), it is observed 
that the oidei of the menning has prefe- 
tcncc over tliatot leading, mentioned in the 
tixt of Vishnu, and concreination is pre- 
ferable to asceticism for its being luiimited 
ill the first inst.ince ; and it is understood, 
from the doctrines of the sevcr.d laws, th.it 
conciematioii expiates all the sins of the 
woman guilty of several crimes (who per- 
forms it) and that of her luisbaiiil, fiees 
three f.imilies (or her father’s, inoiheTs, and 
hushiuurs) from hell, and bestows the final 
beatitude, after a long eiijoyineiU of the 
heavenly fruitions. 

It appears from the Sliastrn that the first 
thing which the widow’ ought to do is to 
ascend the llaining pile. Although it is 
understood hy law’, tliat in the event of the 
lioii-perforiiiuiice of such concremulion hy 
any sudden occurrence, asceticism, which 
is a secondary injunction, and not very 
excellent, is to he pr.ictised; yet it is in- 
expedient for a woni.m, who is capable to 
perforin concreination, to practise it, us 
there exists a great fntr of her own and 
her husband’s, as well us lier f.itlier's, mo- 
Iher’s, brother’s, and other relations, do- 
sceiidiiigto hell, and siifleriiig its torments 
in case ot ihc breach of those virtues men- 
tioned in C'asliikhtinda. 

I'lic second argument is inadmissible 
also; for, although asceticism, from its 
purifying the mind, Ac., is a gradual 
step for final beatitude, yet it appears in 
law that it is inexpedient for a woman 
(who is capable to perform concreination, 
which can be done by a short time sufler- 
iiig, and which, after the enjoyment of 
inrmy heavenly blessings, bestows final 
beatitude; to pracSisc it, whieb being sub- 
ject to hate fur labouring under austerities 
fur a long time. 

The third argument is likewise Miad- 
missible, because iheie is no contrariety of 
the doctrines of Menu regarding concre- 
ination ; it is inferred from the meaning of 
the ubove-meiitioned text of Cashikhunda 
that it (concremation) must he performed ; 
and the last injunction (asceticism) is (,’am. 
ya, or an optional act, as appeared in the 
before -mentioned text of Menu, which 
ends with ** a widow desiring to follow the 
excellent duties, Ac.” Hence it is inex. 
pedient for a widow to practise austerities 
who is capable to perform the first injunc- 
tion, concreination. 
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It should not be doubted that concrema- 
tion beiiifj not mentioned in the Institutes 
of Menu, is inconsistent with the law pro- 
mulgated by liim. If it be supposed, then, 
tliere would arise a dis])utc regarding the 
celebration of many nltya or perpetual, 
naimatica or periodical, and cainya or 
optional acts, which are nut ordained by 
Menu, such as doorgapoojah, dolujatra, 
deppaiinita, shyamapoojah, and other re- 
ligiuus observances, the non-performance 
of w'hich is sinful. If it is allowed, then 
the pundits of dilfcrent schools, who fol- 
low the tenets of the Vedas, Pooraiias, 
and other sha->tras, having doubted the 
genuineness of those w'orks which enjoin 
the above ceremonies, may recede from 
tlic celebration of those acts, and thereby 
the laws would be useless. 

No person of this country, except the 
yavana or barbarous race, and nasteea or 
atheist, does declare the iniitibty of the 
Villas, Poorans, and other laws, for by 
which doing the doctiines of heretics are 
to be supposed as piev<dent autiiorities. 

Altliougb sidiayaniaii, or dying with 
the hnshaiid, doorgapoojah, aiul other reli- 
gious eereiiioiiies which arc ordained iu 
tlie other Sinritis, are not mentioned in 
the Institutes of Menu, yet those acts ate 
not to 1)0 considered us repugnant to his 
laws, for they are not proln’bited by him. 
The teirn “ eontiariety to self-opinion,’* 
signifies prohibition, therefore tbeie is no 
contrariety of the doctrines of Menu re- 
garding concremation. Accoiding to the 
logical phrase, “ let the wicked he satis- 
fied/* if it be acknowledged that the re- 
pugnancy is to be consideicd merely for 
non-asserticn, there is no liuriii to the 
point in \iew. 

It is iiiireasoiiablc to determine that 
coneremation is not iiieiitionetl in Menu 
from its being not foiuid in some llengal 
printed copies of the Institutes of Menu, 
which Ihc fell has been oniitUd by the 
tiiudate of the printceSf for the authors of 
Ihc Nirnaya Sindhit and other works, 
which are most pievalent in Draviia and 
other countries, rjtioted the following text 
of Menu: “ A widow may either practise 
austerities or conimit licrhelf to tlie llame.** 
And for the logical phrase ** non-prohibi- 
tion constitutes sanction,” cited in the 
Dnllaca Chundrita and other works, it is 
determined that concremation has been 
ineiitiunc'd in the Institutes of Menu, and 
is not inconsistent to his law'. And by 
the doctrines of the lligvcda, treating of 
tlie muntra or formula to be re()eated at 
the time of concremation, “ let not these 
women he widowed,” Ac., it is admitted 
that concremation is conformable to Sriiti, 
and by the logical phrase, where a dis. 
cordancy arises between Sruti and Siiiriti, 
tlie former has preference over tlie latter 
it is unobjectionable that concremation, 
being enjoinc'd by Sruti, which is the most 


prevalent authority, and original of all the 
Sinritis, must be pci formed. 

It should not be said that concremation 
is not to be performed for fear of com- 
mitting the sin of suicide, because there is 
no such crime ; as the text of the Brahma 
pooraiiay quoted in the Doodhe Tulwa and 
other authorities, says that ** the lligveda 
expressly declares that the loyal wife who 
burns herself shall not be deemed a sui- 
cide:** under these circumsUinces, the 
practice of concremation has preference 
over that of asceticism. This exposition 
is conformable to all the tenets of the Hin- 
doo law. 

['I'his paper of authorities was signed 
by ItiO pundits.] 

Another petition wa.-. presented by the 
depiifalioii, from tlie interior, signed by 
respectable persons, aeeompanied by 
a paper of legal autiiorities bearing the 
signatiiies of twenty- eiglit pundits. 

On the Ifllh Jannaiy, two counter ad- 
dresses were presented to the Ciovernor- 
(leneral, expressive of thanks for the abo- 
lition of the suttee practice; one signed 
l)y about :>0() native inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta, presented, on their behalf, by lla- 
boos Caiijnath llo}, lliiree Hur Dutt, 
liammohiiii Koy, and others; the other 
from the C’hristian inhabitants of Calcutta, 
signed by about 8(K) persons. 

The following is tlie native address, 
which was read by Callynath Koy in lilen- 
gallee, and afterwards, in a tianslation 
into English, by lluree Hur Dull. 

“ To the Hight Hon. Lord William Ca- 
vendish IJentinek, Ac. 

“ My Lord : W’ith hearts filled with the 
deepest gratitude, and impressed vvitii the 
utmost reverence, we, the undci signed 
native inhabitants of Calcutta and its vi- 
cinity, beg to be permitted to ajiproach 
your Lonlslii)), to oiler jiersonally our 
humble but warmest neknowledginents for 
the invaluable protection which your I ord- 
ship*s government has recently allurded to 
the lives of the Hindoo female part of 
your subjects, and for your humane and 
successful exertions in rescuing us fur 
ever, from the gross stigma hitherto at- 
tached to our character as wilful murderers 
of females, and zealous promoters of the 
practice of suicide. 

“ Excessive jealousy of their female 
connexions, operating on the breasts of 
Hindoo piinces, rendered those despots 
regardless of the common bonds of so- 
ciety, and of tbeir incumbent duty as pro- 
tectors of the weaker sex, insomuch that, 
with a view to prevent every possibility of 
their widows forming subsequent attach- 
ments, they availed themselves of their 
arbitrary power, and under the cloak of 
religion, introduced the practice of burn- 
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ing widows alive, under the firbt impres- 
sions of soriow or des])air, immediately 
after the demise of their husbands. This 
system ot lomale destruction, being ad- 
inirnbly suited to the selfish and servile 
disposition of the populace, has been 
eagerly followed by them, in deiiunce of 
the most sacred aiitiiorities, such as the 
(fopunishnrls, or the principal parts of tlie 
yaiSf and the JUnt^^vud C.ccta^ as well as 
of the direct comniandnicnt of ^liinoo, 
the fir^t and the greatest of all the legis- 
lators, conveyed in the following \\or<ls : 

‘ Let a widow coiitiiiiic till death forgiv- 
ing all iiijiuies, perfoniiiug austere duties, 
avoiding every sensual pleasure,’ iS,c. 
(Cdi. V .ll. V. 8.) 

“ While in fact fulfdling the sugges- 
tions of their jealousy, they pretended to 
justify this hideous practice by quoting 
NOine passages from authorities of evidently 
inferior weight, saiictioiiiiig the wilful as- 
cent of a widow on the (laming pile of her 
liiisliaiui, as if they were ollering aiich fe- 
male sacrifices in obedience to the dictates 
of the sliastriis and not from the influence 
of jealousy, it is, liowever, very fortu- 
nate that tlie Britisli government, under 
whose protection the livt's of both the 
males and females of India have been 
happily placed by Providence, lias, after 
diligent iinpiiiy, ascertained that even 
those inferior authorities, petmittiug wil- 
ful ascent by a w'idow to the llamiug pile, 
have been practically set aside, and that, 
in gross violation of their language and 
spirit, the relatives of widows have, in the 
burning of those infatuated females, almost 
iuvari.ibiy used to fasten them <lown on 
the pile, anil heap over them large quanti- 
ties of wood and other materials adequate 
to the prevention of their escape — an out- 
rage on humanity w liich has been frequently 
j)erpetrated under the indirect sanction of 
native officers, iindesei vedly employed for 
the seemity of life and preservation of 
peace and tranquillity. 

“ In many instances, in which the vi- 
gilance of tlie magistrate has deterred the 
native officers of police fiom indulging 
their own inclination, widows have either 
made their escape from the pile after being 
partially hiiriit, or retracted their lesoln- 
tion to bum when brought to the awful 
task, to the mortifying disappointment of 
the instigators: while in some iiisiaiices 
the resolution to die has been retracted, on 
pointing out to tlie widows the impro- 
jiricty of their intended undertaking, and 
on promising them safety and maiiitenaiicc 
during life, notw’ithstainling the severe re- 
proaches liable thereby to be heaped on 
them by their relatives and friends. 

“ In consideration of circumstances so 
disgraceful in themselves, and so incom- 
patible with the principles of British rule, 
your lordship in Council, fully impressed 
with the duties required of you by justice 


and humanity, has deemed it incumbent 
on yon, for the honour of the Biitish 
name, to come to the resolution, that the 
lives of jour female Hindoo subjects 
should he henceforth more efficiently pro- 
tected ; that the heinous sin of cruelty to 
females may no longer be committed, and 
that the most ancient and purest system of 
Hindoo rdigimi should not any hiiigcr be 
set at nought by the Hiiwloos themselves. 
The magistrates, in conseqiuMice are, we 
tinderstaiul, ])Ositi\cly onleicd to eveeute 
the resoliitiun of government by all possi- 
ble means. 

“ WV are, my Taml, relurtanily re- 
strained by the consideration of the ii.itnre 
of your exalted situiition, fioin indicating 
our inward feelings liy presenting any va- 
luable offering :is commonly adopted on 
such occasions ; but we sbimld consider 
ourselves bigidy guilty of insincerity and 
fbgratitinle, if we remained negligently 
silent when urgently called upon liy our 
feelings and conscience to express publicly 
the gratitude we feel for the everlasting 
obligation you li;i\e graciously con- 
ferred on ilie Hindoo conmiiiiiily at 
Kaige. We, however, are at a loss to find 
language snfflcieutl\ indicative even of ;i 
small portion of the sentiments we .are de- 
sirous of expressing on tin* occasion ; we 
must therefore com hide this address with 
entreating that }onr Lordship will con- 
descendingly accept onr most grateful ac- 
knowledgments for this act of benevo- 
lence towards us, and will ])aidon the si- 
lence of those who, though equally par- 
taking of the blessing bestuvied by your 
Lordship, have through igiior.incc or pre- 
judice oniitled to join us in this common 
cause.” 

The following W'as his lairdship’s reply . 

“ It is very satisf.ictoiy for me to find 
that, according to the opinions of so many 
respectable and intelligent Hindoos, llic 
practice which has recently been pro- 
bibited, not only was not riipiired by the 
rules of their religion, but was at vaiiamv' 
w’itli those writings which they deem to be 
of the greatest force and Jinlhority. i\o- 
tliing bur a reluctance to inflict punish • 
uiCMt for acts wliiili might be conscien- 
tiously believed to be enjoined by religious 
precepts, could have induced tlie British 
goveinmenl at any time to permit, witliiii 
territories under it'i prolection, an ii’.age 
so violently opposed to the best feelings of 
liumaii nature. Those who present this 
address are right in supi>osing th.it by iwery 
nation in the world, except flic Hindoos 
themselves, this part of their eiistoins has 
always been made a repro;icb against them, 
and nothing so strangely conirasted with 
the better features of their own national 
character, so inconsistent with the affec- 
tions which unite families, so destructive 
of the moral principles on which society 
is founded, has ever subsLted amongst a 
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people in other respects so civilized. T 
trust tliat the reproach is removed for ever ; 
and 1 feel a sincere pleasure in thinking 
that the Hindoos will tliereby be exalted 
in the estimation of mankind, to an extent 
in some degree proportioned to the re- 
pugnance which was felt for the usage 
which has now ceased.** 

Copy of the English address, which 
was read by Mr. Gordon, at the head of 
the deputation, is inserted in p. Id. 

His lordship replied to the address in 
the following terms : 

“ Gentlemen ; I thank you for this ad- 
dress. The decided concurrence of my 
much esteemed colleagues ; the sentiments 
recorded by several of the ablest and most 
experienced of those who had long and 
honourably been engaged in the adminis- 
tration of adairs ; the result of extensive 
inquiries addressed to many valuable ser- 
vants of the Company, civil and military 
and the facts and opinions gathered from 
other gentlemen, European and native, 
excellently qualified to form a sound 
judgment on the subject, all combined to 
assure me of the propriety of the resolu- 
tion which we unanimously adofited to 
prohibit the practice of suttee. It is not 
the less satisfactory to receive this addi- 
tional and powerful testimony in support 
of the views by which we were guided. 
For the names annexed to the address af- 
ford ample evidence that the sentiments it 
expresses are alike consistent with an inti- 
mate knowledge of the habits and feelings 
of our native fellow.subjccts, and with 
the most cordial and liberal desire to ad- 
vance their prosperity. 

“ You do no more than justice to the 
government in supposing that its decision 
w’as influenced by motives free from every 
taint of intolerance. And I need not, I 
trust, assure you, tliut the same warm in- 
terest in the welfare of the Hindoo coin, 
munity which urged us to the adoption of 
the measure in question, will continue to 
animate our exertions in the prosecution 
and support of every measure and institu- 
tion by wliicb knowledge may be diffused, 
morals improved, the resources of the 
country enlarged, the wealth and comfort 
of the people augmented, their rights se- 
cured, their condition raised, or their hap- 
piness promoted.*’ 

A meeting of the natives w'as held at 
the Hindoo College on the 1 7tl), to con- 
sider the reply returned by the (iovernor- 
(jcneral to the anti-abolitionists of suttee. 
Bhowanuchurn Boneyea said that an an- 
swer Imd been received to the petition they 
)iad presented to tlie Governor. General 
concerning the suttees, which Buhoo Ha- 
dliakant Deb read. The gentlemen, on 
hearing this, said that they were desirous 
of appealing to the authorities in Eng. 
land; and that it he solicited of the Go- 


vernor-General to postpone the operation 
of Utc regulation till an answer is received 
from England. Baboo lladakissen Mitter 
proposed that twelve gentlemen be chosen 
from among the assembly to form a com- 
mittee, upon which the following were 
elected : 

BalKK) Ram Gopal Mullic, Gopcc Mo- 
hun Deb, Radlia Cant Deb, Tariiiec 
Churn Mitter, Rum Comul Sen, Hurry 
Mobun Tagore, Kossinoth Mullic, Ma- 
harajah Kollikissen Bahadoor, Asootosh 
Sircar, Gokoolnoth Mullic, Byorobdor 
Mullic, Neilmoney Day, and Bhowanii- 
cliurn Bonerjee was chosen secretary. 
After which Bhowunuchurn moved that a 
place should be prepared for the purpose 
of holding meetings and discussing 
ligioiis points, which was unanimously 
agreed to. It was observed further, that 
althougli tlurc are several native gentle- 
men in this city who could individually, 
in the cause of religion, expend twenty, 
tw'cnty-five, or fifty thousand, or even a 
lack or two lacks of rupees, it was not 
proper that one person should bear the 
whole burden. Baboo Radliakissen IVIiUer 
then proposed that a subscription should 
he raised ; and on a paper being circu- 
lated, the following sums were imme- 
diately siihscrihed for. [Here follow the 
names of several respectable and wealthy 
natives, as also those of some pundits.] 
The sum subscribed amounts to 
rupees, being from 2,.'50() to 1,000 rupees 
from each individual. It was then ques- 
tioned wlietlier the book for subscription 
should he sent out ; to which it w.ns an- 
swered that it he sent to all persons of the 
Hindoo religion, and that subscription of 
even one single rupee should he received. 
On being questioned where tin's money 
should he deposited, it was agreed that 
Baboo Byorobdor Mullic be appointed 
treasurer, and that all money should be 
expended with the orders of the commit- 
tee ; the secretary to transact all business 
with and by the consent of the committee 
to all meetings. It was stated by Balioo 
Gokoolnoth Mullic, that tliose Hindoos 
who do not follow the rites of Hindoo re- 
ligion should he excluded from the Hin- 
doo society, which met the concurrence 
of all present ; no names, liow'ever, were 
mentioned. If there he any such persons, 
we think their names shall be brought 
forward at any future meeting . — Sumachar 
Clmndrika, 

RFSUMITION OF RENT-FREE LANDS AND 
COLOMZATION. 

A controversy has grown up betw'cen 
the Chundrikaj a native paper, and the 
Durjmrit a paper in Bengallee, not con- 
ducted by a native^ but (as we suspected) 
by an European — Mr. Marshman of Se- 
rampore. We subjoin the reply of 4lie for- 
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mer to sonic of the remarks in the Durjmn 
on the topics referred to in the lieadiiig. 

“ Respecting the resumption of rent- 
free lands, the editor of the Durpvn writes: 

* as to tho resumption of rent-free lands, 
where no title can be produced, it is na- 
tural for those who have enjoyed lands for 
many years without any legal authority to 
feel uneasy when the question comes to be 
examined. Rut the far greater part of 
those who hold these lands are able to pro- 
duce their titles to the satisfaction of the 
authorities.' 

“ 1 reply tliat the majority cannot pro- 
duce their titles, for it is a matter of gre.it 
antiquity, and many generations liavc p.tss- 
cd since they were given. The children 
of the original grantee, after receiving their 
division of the propeity, liave separated, 
and gone in various directions ; the title 
deeds remained in the possession of one. 
On his death, who knows where it w.is 
placed ? Some titles have been lost in 
coiillagrntions, others from other causes ; 
some have been destroyed by age ; in some, 
the letters urc not distinctly legible : from 
these causes many cannot prudiice their 
titles. As a proof of tins, let the editor 
of tlic Durpioi run over the list of causes 
now before tho authorities of each /.illah, 
and liis doubts will vanish. JMany are 
therefore in perplexity on uccounl of the 
rent-free lands. 

“ 'Hie editor of the Jhtrpiiu says, more- 
over, of colonization : ‘ llespecting the 
meaning of this woid there is a considera- 
ble misunderstanding among the natives. 
It is supposed that the L^nglisli are to come 
in an oyerwhclmiiig body to India, iiiul 
following the plough, to dispossess the 
native peasant.' 

“ 1 reply the natives uiulersland by co- 
lonization tile settling upon and cultivating 
the land : if there be any hidden mcuiiing 
of the word, it is iiiikiiowii to us. Wc 
understand it to be the object of the pe- 
tition which has been drawn up to be sent 
home oil the subject of colonizalion, that 
the impediments which novi' prevent the 
Rngliah from coming to India and culti- 
vating tlie soil may be removed. We lear 
that the granting of this petition will be 
inauspicious to our countrymen. The 
Durjmn says that the Knglish will not 
follow tlie plough and supplant the native 
peasant. Wc greatly doubt this. Rut even 
though this should not be the case, yet 
their superintending agriculture will be an 
obstacle to the prosperity of the natives.** 


HINDOO THEISM. 

Several learned and wealthy Hindoos 
have recently united in purcliasing ground 
situated in the Chitporc road, and erecting 
a building on it to be appropriated to re- 
ligious purposes. Tlie following extract 
from the trust-deed which liiis been cxc- 
Asialt Jour, N.S.Vol. 2. Ko. 7. 


cuted, is at Ictist curious, if not instruc- 
tive, as exiiibiting the iciidency of edu- 
cated natives to reject all the established 
forms of belief and worship, under file 
comprehensive tolerance of a iinivenial 
Theophilanthropism. 

“ Upon trust and in confidence that 
they the said [here follow the n.imes of 
the trustees] or the sunivor of them, or 
their heirs, &c. sliall, from time to time, 
for ever lieieafter, permit the said mes- 
suage, or building, hind, tenements, <S:i\ 
with their appurtenances, to be used, ^-e. 
as a place of public niecliiig tif all sorts 
and descriptions of j>ei»j)le without ilis- 
tinctioii, as shall behave and eonduet 
theiu.selves in an oiderly, sober, leligioiis, 
and devout inaimei, tor the worship and 
adoration of the eternal, unsearchable, and 
immiitahle Rcing, who is tlie Author and 
Rn*server of the universe, hut not under, 
or oy any other name or title, peciiliaity 
used fur and apjilied to any p.irtieiilar 
being or beings, by any iiinii, or set of 
men wliutsoever ; and that no graven iiii.ige, 
stitiie, or sculpture, carving, p.iiiiliiig, pic- 
ture, portiait, or the likeness of any thing, 
shall be adiniLled within said messuage, 
&c. ; and that no saciifice, offeriiig, or 
oblation of any kind or thing shall ever he 
permitted theieiii ; and that no animal or 
living creature shall within, or on the s.iid 
messuage, t\.c. be depriveil of life, either 
for religious ])urposes or for food; and 
that no eating or drinking (except such as 
.shall be neee->s.iry by any aeeideiiL for the 
)>resent preservation of life), 1 easting or 
rioting, be permitted therein or thereon ; 
and that in cuiiductiiig the said worship 
and adoration, no ohjeet animate or in- 
aniiiiate that has been, or shall hereafter 
be recognized as an object of worship by 
any man, or set of men, shall be reviled, 
or slightingly or contemptuou'ily spoken 
of, or alluded to, cither in preaching, pr.iy- 
iiig, or ill the hymns, or other mode of 
worship that may be delivered, or used in 
the said inessuage or building; and that 
no sermon, pieaehiiig, tliscour.se, prayer, 
or liyinii be tlelivered or used in sueli wor- 
ship but such us have a tendency to tlie 
promotion of the contemplation of the Au- 
thor and Preserver of the universe, to the 
promotion of charity, morality, piety, be- 
nevolence, virtue, and the streiiglhemng 
the bonds of union between men of all 
religious persuasions and creeds ; and also 
that a person of good repute, and well 
known for his knowdedge, piety, and mo- 
rality, be employed by the said tru.stees, 
or the survivor, or their heirs, &e. as ti 
resident superintendent, and for the pur- 
pose of superintending the worship so to 
be performed as is hereinbefore stated 
and expressed ; and tliat such worship 
be performed daily, or at least as often 
as once in seven days.’* — India (Jai., 
Jm. II. 

(T) 
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TIIS NATIVE CHARACTER. 

Tlio India Gazette, referring to the late 
forgeries, observes : 

“ Nntliing is more opposed to justice 
and fair dealing than to pronounce on the 
character of a class from the conduct of a 
few individuals belonging to it. The in- 
justice in the present case must be deeply 
felt by those who have been encouraged to 
form their minds on Kuropean models, 
and who arc now repelled from the ameni- 
ties of social intercourse with those whose 
characters they have proposed to them- 
selves as the standards of moral and intel- 
lectual excellence. An educated native, 
by the mental culture he has received, be. 
comes an isolated being in the very bosom 
of his father’s family, lie can find sym- 
pathy and congeniality of views only in 
I'airopean society ; and if that is sliut 
against him, he must be an exile in bis 
native country, and a stranger among 
brethren, llis enlarged conceptions of 
nature, of truth, and of duty, will be so 
many lights to show him the injustice and 
cruelty of which ho is the victim ; and if 
lie persevere in the path of virtue and in- 
tegrity, it will he in spite of the treatment 
he has received from those who profess to 
he friends to native improvement. We 
talk of the castes of the natives and the 
obstiicles they oppose to the progress of 
knowledge; but nowhere is caste more 
debasing and invidious in its distinctions 
than amongst Europeans in India, and 
until the possessors of wealth and oflicc 
shall be estimated by a diilerent standard 
from that by whidi they arc now tried, 
Sind the fostering hsind of eneouragemeiit 
be held out to natives of talent and virtue, 
no real ])rogress can he made in the ini- 
priivenient of European or lliiuloo so- 
ciety.” 

KESIDEM' AT AVA. 

Tn conformity to the 7th article of the 
fsiinous treaty of Yandahoo, the supreme 
government has resolved on retaining a 
resident at the cmirt of Ava; and Major 
Ihirncy, who hi»s been appointed to the 
situation, and is so well qualified for it, 
has embarked in the steamer (Tangex for 
llangoon, whence he will proceed, after a 
short delay, to the capital of the Burman 
empire. We believe Mr. Crawfurd con- 
sidered that the capital was too remote 
from the means of communication with 
llritisli India for the residence of the re- 
presentative of the British government, 
and preferred Bangoon or Amherst; but 
some of the merehants settled at the for- 
mer place, and who have been at Ava, and 
resided a long time in the Biirman do- 
minions, are of a contrary opinion, and 
anticipate much advantage to commerce 
from the residence of a British authority 
in the capital itself : an opinion from 


which we aro surprised that any intelligent 
man acquainted with the character of the 
Ava government could dissent. The great 
object is to get the sentiments of the Bri- 
tish government or the British merchants 
truly represented to the king, and here 
could not be the remotest chance of this, 
if the resident, instead of having access 
himself to the “ golden ears,” should he 
stationed at a distance of many hundred 
miles, and have to send his reprcseiila- 
tioii through heaven knows how many dif- 
ferent functionaries, whose punic faith is 
matter of notoriety.— 

THE INDIA AND CHINA TRADE. 

The India Gazelle of February 1 con- 
tains a letter, signed “ An Uninterested 
Party,” referring to some comments which 
had appeared in the Gazelle on the articles 
published in our journal for June and Au- 
gust on the East- India and China 

trade. We subjoin an extract from the 
letter: — 

“ Tliat the operation of the partial free 
trade has proved of very groat benefit to 
the labouring classes of manufacturers in 
Great Britain is very evident. However, 
adverting to the course of tho trade ftir 
several years past, I am inclined to the* 
opinion, that the advocated extinction 
the monopoly would nut in any consider- 
able degree promote an increase in tho 
trade between Great Britain and Bengal, 
beyond M'bat it had attained in 1818, 
1819, and 18*20, since which it appears to 
have declined ; and probably taken alto- 
gether, from that period to the present, 
loss has been sustained rather than other, 
wise. 

“ Almost every article of import fronri 
Britain, during the last two or three years, 
has been disposed of at very considerable 
discount. Indeed if fifty per cent, ad- 
vance were obtained upon an assorted in- 
vestment, it would scarcely realize prime 
cost and charges to the London shippers r 
this, however, docs not apply in the same 
ratio to metals ; though the prices of thosu 
for some time past liave been very low in- 
deed ; and the stock on hand, both in the 
Calcutta market and tipper provinces, are 
very heavy. The stock of British cotton 
piece goods, with tla.* exception of chintzes, 
arc likewise very considerable ; and these 
remarks, by the latest accounts, apply to 
Singapore and China. 

“ Referring to the important article lea, 
it appears that the lA>ndon prices to the 
consumer, exclusive of the cnoruious ex- 
cise, which doubles the price, do not ex- 
ceed what is paid in Calcutta for the same 
article, where it is imported and yiplcfs a 
good profit without any restriction from 
monopoly. It may be a question, how it 
happens that tea, apparently of the most 
interior quality, is so very cheap on the 
continent of Europe ; but as those price5> 
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seem to he loss than tlio cost in Chinn, they 
cannot stand. Tlic prices of such teas as 
form the chief part of (he consumption in 
Great Britain were lower at the Company’s 
.sails last year than they were in 
la fine, it is obvious that the tea-di inkers 
in (ireat Britain would be more benelittcd 
by a considerable reduction in the home 
excise than by unrestricted importation’..** 

The ludia CnzcUc thus qualifies its for- 
mer opinion :~ 

“ As we have no other view than the 
elucidation of the actual slate of the com- 
mercial relations of this cun nil y with (heat 
Britain, we he«r to refer to the letter of ‘ An 
L'ninteresteil I’ni’ty/ whoso views, the w li- 
ter considers, di Her somewhat fioiii tliose 
which we have lately pieseiiied. The dif- 
feienee piuhahly is less than he has as- 
sumed. VVe expressed, on a former occa- 
sion, the opinion, that cxaj^^i'ra ted expec- 
tations have perhai)s been formeil of the 
iiniiiediuto benefits to result from the com- 
plete openin'? of the trade, l)ut this may, 
ill a good measure, be considered as the 
re-aetiuii arising from the powerful oppo- 
i^ition made to so just a measure, ll is 
V'ell known that a eomhinatiun of stioiig 
interests is arrayed in favour of the mono- 
poly ; and to meet it with eflect the oppo- 
nents of the Company, in the ardour of 
their ad viH'aey of just principles, are, per- 
haps unconsciously, betrayed into too 
glowing anticipations of the ellects of per- 
fect freedom of trade and iiitei course with 
India and China.” 

THi£ li Ml nows. 

Tt is generally known that disputes have 
for some time existed hetweeii the Kliasees 
and the English troops at Niiiulow; three 
or four gentlemen were killed in llieailiay. 
Mr. I). Scott, the agent of the Bight lion, 
the (iovernor General, having .Mihdiied 
these Khasees, they are flying in every 
ilirectioii. 'J'iie Biirinan troops, that is to 
say, the Manns, have after imieh seardi 
succeeded in securing some of them, but 
owing to the intricacies of the forest the 
king of the Kliasees and 'I’irnt Singh have 
not yet been seized ; his grandmother and 
tlie old queen, his youngest brother, Bii- 
jun Singh, the young king, and sixty or 
seventy of tJiu chief Khasce delinquents, 
have however been found, i'ome of the 
Kliasees of the different divisions having 
come in, their chiLf's have been eiicouiagcd 
to re-settic* in their own villages. Some 
of the men of the ilifrerent paitics have 
been seized and told, ttmt if all the Kha- 
sces do not come in, and if the chiefs and 
people do not surrender in two or three 
days, messengers and Muuns would be 
sent to seize tliein. With this assurance 
they were liisinis'^cd, and before the term 
fixed b.nd expired, the cbieK of the party 
came in with their families and submitted 
themselves to i\Ir. Scott. The reufson wliy 


the IVIauns are ihu.t drcadeil is, that vviieii 
the nil ray took phice :it Niiiicluw those 
chief:, seized a wouniieii Khasee, and, cut- 
ting his boiiy into pieces, devoineif if; 
this vv.is generally known, particulaily to 
all the Khasi-es wlio weie in confinement; 
from that time, whenever .1 Khasee sees one 
of the Maun people he dreads him as llie 
regent of death,— -.S'// 7/i«c/a/r Dtirpim, 

rorur.ATioN or ooiuiCKvoiir. 

The town or city of (ioiiickpore appear*i, 
l)V a statcim-nt prepared by one of the re- 
venue surveyors, to cont.iiii 7,‘J:J7 houses, 
of which oiilv L'OM aie hiiik. 'I'he popu- 
lafioii is ; of which ‘JI,7(;iC aie 

Hindoos, lLV»7‘.i males and n,7!)l fe- 
m.iles; and 1.7,‘Jr>7 TMiissiihnans, 7,SI‘> 
m.nles and 7,1 1 1 females. The males ;ire 
to the females as 110 to 100 amongst ilie 
Jliiuloos, anil as 10.‘> to 1 00 amongst the 
Mussulmans ; on the wh >le population as 
lOS to 100. The avirage of inhabitants 
for each bouse is 'l‘he propoi lion for 

Hindoos is for iMiissnlmans a' 17. 

'rhe cattle belonging to the town consi*.ts 
of ‘J,7(H) bnllocks, of which 1,101 hehiiig 
to dlO ploughs, the remainder to 2\V*, 
c.arts : .'ll. 7 ponies, L?,SqO cows and biillh- 
loes, n'ven elephants, and 420 horses.— 
Cilcanitij's in Scu'Hcr, 

I'OSSKSMONS IN ARRAl’Ajy. 

\Vc are glad to find our new ])ossessions 
in Arracaii, even unaided by the inlio- 
duciioii of European capital or the siipm- 
iiitendeiice of J'luropoaii skill, :tre cumiiig 
forward w ith the produclioiis of the i.uili 
ill a surprising degiee when the whole cii- 
cinnstaiiiis of the country are considei'isl. 
\Ve undiTstiiiul that there .ire now two car- 
goes of lice ready for shipnienl at Kliuik 
Phyoo, which aie about to be cotiie^eil to 
the iVIaiintiiis on spev iil.ition, :md ihaLliie 
whole has been collccUd by tin. n.ilives, 
tinder the iiifliieiice of the coiiim.indei's of 
llic ves-^els about to hi- em|i!o}ed in its 
conveyance to the i^’Ie of hraiice, .aiiled by' 
the advice and coimtenance of the local 
aiitborities. W’e are the more gratified 
with this proof of the capabilities of Ar- 
rncaii for loinir.erciul purposes that it has 
appeared in a quarter lint very lately lo- 
cated, we mean Khytik IMiyoo. 4’lie 
haiboiii', we understand, is of a inos*. sii- 
perioi kind, indeed scarcily to In* siiip..ssc(i, 
fiee fiom fogs, with abuiidaiice of water 
and firewood. 'J'he timhir in the neigli- 
bouihood of the hai! our is also of •’Ujie- 
rior quality for masts and yards, if not for 
ollier naval purposes. We aie given to 
understand also that there is :i sufheient 
quantity of salt to load .iJaigeship, the 
inniuifacture of wliich is not enconr.iged, 
solely on arrount of tl.e expense of con- 
veyance compared with th.-it fitnn the op- 
iwbilc coast. Nothing would appear to bo 
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'wanting to give the province a fair tiial 
hilt encouragement on the part of go- 
vernment to individuals thus disposed to 
enter on commercial pursuits, an encou- 
ragement which, we doubt not, will he 
readily extended in proportion to the exer- 
tion made by the parties themselves. If, 
therefore, our voice could reach tliem, we 
would induce them to continue in the 
course on w'liicli they have commenced, 
and we shall have much pleasure in re. 
cording their success. Tiie fault, as we 
have understood, of the natives of the 
newly conquered territories, is an incor- 
rlglbic la/iiuSs and utter disregard of the 
productions of the earth, beyond wdiat is 
siitficient for the mere temporary suste- 
nance of the inhabitants. The introduc. 
lion of a contrary feeling should be stu- 
diously fostered, as well with regard to 
the political as the moral improvement of 
that class of our native subjects. — Co/. 
John Bull, Jan. 16. 

MAIL TO HENAHES. 

We have been informed that a regular 
mail coach is about to he established be- 
tween Calcutta and Benares, under the 
.niithority and directions of the post-rnas. 
ter general ; and while wc congratulate the 
public on the prospect of enjoying such 
an advantage, we feel pleasure in recording 
it as another proof of the exertions making 
in the post-office department to improve 
tlie means of communication with the in- 
terior. The road to Benares is, w’e un- 
derstand, puckali, from hence to within 
twenty miles of that place, and will soon 
be made so the wliole distince to the holy 
city.” As soon as this work is completed 
wc hear the mail will be forthwith .started. 
—llurkaru. 

NATIVES. 

We congratulate llie native community 
on the revocation of an obnoxiou'^ order, 
which prohibited tlieir entering the fort in 
carriages, palankeens, or on horseback, 
wilboiU a pass from flie town-major. We 
have inserted in aiiotlier page the garrison 
order by the Right Hon. tlic (u)vernor- 
Gcneral rescinding this regulation; and 
have no doubt that it will be appreciated 
as another proof of the adoption of a more 
enlightened pulley towards the natives, 
than that which liad too long formed one 
of the most olijectiunable features of our 
Indian administration Ibid. 

THE COVEnNOll-CVNFKAr.. 

By our last accounts the Governor-Ge- 
neral had reached Siiergottce. His lord- 
ship, it is said, on arriving at the several 
stations on his route, makes the most par- 
ticular inquiries into the duties which the 
natives employed have to perforin, the na- 
ture and extent of tlicsc duties, the man- 


ncr in which they arc perform^, and the 
treatment of the native officers by their 
superiors.—- Ca/. John BuU, Feb,l. 

MESSRS. PALMER AND CO. 

A large proportion of the principal na- 
tive creditors of the firm of Palmer and 
Co., assembled at their office on Sunday, 
to urge the moinlicrs of that firm to re- 
sume the conduct of their affairs. Sir 
Charles Metcalfe and several other Euro- 
pcan creditors were present. After dis- 
cussing various plans it was agreed that 
the creditors should petition the court for 
permission to the above effect, stating their 
willingness to allow six years for the dis- 
charge of all claims in full, with five per 
per cent, interest ; the first instalment to 
take place on the 31st January 1833, at 
the rate of twenty- five per cent, per an- 
num. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe gave it as his 
opinion, upon the statements produced, 
that a less term than ciglit years would not 
be sufficient ; but as the native gentlemen 
]iressed the shorter term, and some who 
had subscrilicd thereto had left the room, 
lie signed the paper submitted by them in 
the following terms : 

‘‘ I consider this proposal, if practica- 
ble, to be highly advantageous to the cre- 
ditors of Messrs. Palmer and Co., and 1 
subscribe to it as a creditor on my own 
part, and, as far as in my power, on the 
part of Messrs, Cockerel), Trail, and Co. ; 
but as it seems most probable that tho 
plan will not be practicalile, T further siili- 
scribe, in the capacities of creditor ami 
agent for Messrs. Cockerell, IVail, and 
Co., to the following terms : — 

Interest at five per cent, per annum 
to be paid annually. 

“ On the 31st January 1833 twenty- 
five per cent, of the principal. 

“ On the 31st January of every follow- 
ing year fifteen per cent. 

“ In eight years all debts to bo piiid.” 

The partners, who all attended, declared 
their confidence of success if allowed the 
longer period, and their readiness to ile- 
votc themselves to the service of Ihc credi- 
tors even under the limitation of six years, 
wliich favourable contingencies might ren- 
der sufficient. — Beng. Chron. Feb. il. 


saaliva0. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, Fehuary 9 and JO. 

The Madras Gazette has the following 
report:— 

On Tuesday and Wednesday the Su- 
preme Court was occupied by the trial of 
a cause, which from the very crowded 
state of the court-house, w'e couclude ex- 
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cited considerable interest amon^^t tlie na> 
tivu community and others. It was an 
action brought by a m.in in mean circum- 
stances against C. Armoogum ISloodcliar, 
tile principal managing clerk at the ac- 
countanUgencral's office. I'lic defendant 
is a mail who is in the receipt of between 
^G(X) and (»\)0 rupees a month salary, and 
the coinpl.iint against him was, that so far 
back as 18‘J6 be had borrowed from the 
plaintiir several small sums at diileient 
times, and had beeir supplied with goods 
by the plaintilf amounting altogether to 
100 pagodas. 'I'hc plaintitf, in December 
last, prosecuted his suit in the(\iurt of Com- 
missioners for the llecovery of Small Debts, 
and was non-suited on the same evidence 
which he adduced on the trial before the 
Supreme Court. According to the testi- 
mony of theplaintill *s witnesses, it w'ould 
appear that the loans in (piestion were in a 
measure extorted from the defendant, by 
bolding out to him the promise of an ap- 
pointment in the office of the nccountatiU 
general. The simple fact which came be- 
fore the court in the action was, whether 
the money had been actually advanced by 
way of loan ; and it was the unanimons 
opinion of the bench that it never had 
been, for that the evidence on the part of 
the plainiitr was not worthy of credit. In 
the petty court the defendant went into no 
evidence whatever, but in this action se- 
veral witnesses, on his part, were called, not 
only to shew the improbability of the facts 
stated and charged against him by the 
pl.iintiir, hut likewise tiie impossibility of 
what one of his witnesses had positively 
spoken to, a most material fact, licing 
true. On the part of the plaintiil', the se- 
vetal items of his demand were attempted 
to bo established on the testimony of a 
single and dilterent witness to each ; and 
;it the iiitei views between the piaintlH’ and 
elefendanc, at which his witnesses resjiec- 
lively stated themselves to have been pre- 
sent. Arrnoognin was nilegeil to have 
rejieated his prumis(‘s to get the defendant 
situation in his office. No demands w ere 
made for payment from IK'Jt; until the 
end of last year, although it was attempted 
to be proved that Armoogum received the 
money by way of loan from the defendant 
with .1 promise of re-pay ineiit. In the 
present action the plaintiil' did not attempt 
to prove by a single witness the <lelivery 
of any one of the articles except the money 
for which he brought his action. Nor did 
it appear that when, as it w'as alleged on 
his part, that he was pressing Arnfioogiiin, 
from time to time in 1826, but without 
cllccf, to give him written acknowledg- 
ments for tile sums alleged to have been 
lent, he ever required any receipt for or 
took any notice whatever of the various ar- 
ticles, which, according to the particulars 
of his demand, he had supplied bun with 
in the intervals between tlie alleged loans. 


The weight of evidence, in the opinion 
of the court, was strongly in the favour 
of the defendant ; they were of opinion 
that the plaintiil' had not sustained hia 
case, and the verdict was accordingly 
given. 

Fdtrxtart/ 12 am/ 12. 

JxcUtf v.7i///.— This w.'ih an action brought 
by Captain Kelly, of lI.M.’s 26 th regt., 
against Thomas ilill, master of the free- 
trader .///rcc/, for an assault niul falsts 
iinprisomneiil during the ontvvaid voyage 
from Kngland. The damages vveie laid 
at‘J0,(HH) rupees. 'I'he particulars of the 
trial are thus given in the Mmlms (iuzdlr. 

On the liitli of November last several of 
the gentlemen passengers were ilrinking 
their wine after dinner in the cuddy, when 
the conversation turned on the subject of 
the late queen. The plaintiil' having ex- 
pressed his opinion respeeling her eon- 
duct, he was requested by the defend.iiit 
to let the subject ilrop ; he nevertheless 
coiitiiuied it, wlierenpon a discussion look, 
place between him and the defendant, 
which ended in the latter desiring tli.it 
Capt. Kelly would not appear again at the 
cuddy -table. Shortly afterwards the plaiii- 
tiir left the cuddy, having previously ob- 
served to Capt. Ilill, that the latter had 
apologised to tht' plaintiil' before for his 
conduct, and that the defendant was not 
the man to give him the satisfaction of n 
gentleman, hut tliat he should hear further 
from Capt. Kelly on tlie subject. Atteii- 
time. oil the same day, the plaintilF retiii li- 
ed to the cuddy ; and, ajipealinii to thu 
gentlemen then piesent, asked them vvlie- 
llicr they considered Capt. Ilill justified in 
excluding him from thu table, and oiler-. 
ed to quit the cuddy, piovided, in the 
0 )iinion of the passengers, he ought. 'I'he 
defendant requested Cajjt. Kelly to retire, 
aiul observed th.it, after what h:id occurred, 
under no circnnistances would he permit 
the plaintiir to appear at his table again, 
Capt, Kelly refused to le.ive the ciidfly, 
whereupon he was foicilily removed by 
some of the officers of flic shi|), whom tho 
defendant had previously called in, and 
liy whom, by the orders of Capt. Ilill, ho 
was dragged to the main -hatchway, and 
afterwards placed in a cabin below, less 
commodious and less convenient than that 
which he had occupied tliiriiig the former 
part of the voyage, and where he w'irs kept 
under re.struiiit until the vessel anchored in 
the JVfadras roads, on the ‘JOtli of Decem- 
ber. 'I'he plaintiil' *s boxes were searched 
by one of the officers of the ship, in the 
presence of himself and Lieut. Arhiithnut, 
his friend, and the contents were after- 
wards carefully restored to their former 
places. On the part of the defendant^ 
very aggravating circumstances which in. 
flucnccd his conduct towards the plaintiff 
were stated, and which, it was contended, 
greatly extenuated, if they did not alto- 
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gether, in a legal point of view, justify it. 
The conversation in the cuddy after dinner 
was represented very differenily from what 
tfie plaintiff’s witnesses had made it ap* 
pear, and in a manner to shew that Capt. 
Kelly was to blame ; the searching uf the 
trunks was explained, as well as the rea- 
sons Oapt. Id ill had for preventing the 
plaintiff’s continuing to sit at the cuddy, 
table. However tlie defence rested merely 
in statement, for the witnesses called on 
behalf of Capt. Hill when they were ex- 
amined confirmed rather than otherwise 
the evidence in support of the action ; at 
least so far as related to what occurred after 
dinner — the most material part of the case. 

The court, in pronouncing judgment, 
observed that the law invests the master of 
a vessel with a general control over the 
passengers and crew, so far only as is ne- 
cessary for the preservation of good order 
and the general comfort of those on board. 
A captain of a ship has no more right to 
remove a passenger from the ciuhly-Uible 
than ho has to thiow his passengers’ bag- 
gage overboard. The captain is in the na- 
ture of a person who lets out a tenement) 
he is hound to respect the riglit of his pas- 
sengers, and is not, because he chooses to 
take offence, to expel them from the cuddy- 
table. A person paying for bis passage 
has a right to enter the cuddy at all rea- 
sonable times ; this right forms a part of 
his contract when he engages his cabin. 
Unless the conduct of a passenger is such 
as to render his company a general annoy, 
arice, or he commits outrages which en- 
danger tlic safety of tlie vessel, no captain 
of a ship can justify excluding him from 
the use of the cuddy or imposing upon 
him any restraint wliatevcr. The defen- 
dant, it was observed, had acted under an 
erroneous notion respecting his authority 
on board of his vessel ; and, according to 
the evidence on both sides, most oppres- 
sively and unwarrantably towanls the 
plaintiff. The court thought that the con- 
duct of Capt. Kelly had been proved 
highly creditable, and his forbearance and 
temperate appeal to bis follow. passengers 
respecting his expulsion from the cuddy 
they considered most praiseworthy. lia«l 
the plaintiff been guilty of tlie heaviest of 
offences he could not have been treated 
with greater indignity. Mo sum of money 
can form an adequate compensation to a 
gentleman for a close confinement on board 
a vessel for the space of thirty. four days. 
Vindictive damages were disclaimed on 
the part of Capt. Kelly, as lie did not 
come to the court for pecuniary compensa- 
tion, but from motives far more honour- 
able; and accordingly the damages award- 
ed were 5,000 rupees and costs. 

msiioi* heher’s monument. 

A genera) meeting of tlie subscribers 
at Madras to Uishop licber’s monumenr, 


[July, 

was held in the College TTall, .91st Decem- 
ber; the Hon. Sir Ralph Palmer in the 
chair. 

The chairman stated that the committee 
of management having allotted sullicient 
funds for the completion of the primary ob- 
ject entrusted to (hem, and lieiiig desirous 
of closing their accounts with tlie treasurer 
previous to his departure for Europe, had 
convened the present meeting for the pur- 
pose of determining the appropri.ation of 
the surplus fund, amounting to 1'2,(X)0 
sicca rupees, “ in the manner best calcu- 
lated to do honour to Bishop lleher’s me- 
mory and (hat a statemcnl had been 
prepared, detailing what had been done 
towards the erection of the monument, 
the progress of the work, and tlie com. 
mittec’s views respecting the appropriation 
of the surplus fund. 

The Ucv.Dr. Roy then road the statement, 
which detailed the proceedings of the com- 
mittee since the meeting of April 
and described the monument executed by 
Mr. Chantrey (which has recently been 
exhibited at the Royal Academy), fur 
tvliich he had received .^l,(X)0, and an 
additional .£.>(X) was to be paid wlien llio 
monument was finished and packed up. 
With respect to tlie appropriation of the 
surplus, tliey proposed that it be kept as an 
ciUftm^and distinct fund, to be styled 
“ Bishop* Heber’s Monumental Subscrip- 
tion Fund,*' and lie devoted exclusively 
to the furtherance of Christianity and 
mural education. 

That, with such view, the annual interest 
of the surplus be accordingly applicsl for 
the maintenance, education, and clothing 
of such a numlier of scholars for the 
office of superior catecliisls as the same 
shall be found sufficient to support, to be 
educated in the seminary now building in 
the Vepery mission, for the service of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Uospul 
in Foreign Parts, within the Archdeaconry 
of the Madras. That sueh scholars shall 
consist, one-half of the descendants uf Eu- 
ropeans, and the other half of natives, and 
he designated “ Bishop llebcr’s Madras 
Scholars.** 

That the committee of management .al- 
ready appointed, together with the Ven. 
the Archdeacon of Madras, as an addi- 
tional member of the same, be authorized 
to carry the foregoing resolutions into 
effect. 

The proposals were unanimously adopted. 

Treasurer’s Account : 

Subscriptions and interest Rs. 30, Odd 

Bills on F.ngland ami invesksl in 

Carnatic stock Us. 

Incidental expemes 310 

13,002 


Balance. Us, 1 2,9d 2 
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At a meeting of the committee appoint- 
ed to carry into cffotl the resolutions re- 
specting t)ie late liisliup llehcr's inonii- 
incnt, held at the college of Fort St. 
George, Thursday 3 1st Dec. 182*) ; 

1. ilcsolvcd, That those scholars of the 
S<iciely for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts who may be appointed* 
under the designation of Bishop Heber*s 
^ladras Scholars, agreeably to the rcsolu- 
lions of a general meeting of the sub- 
scribers to Bishop Ileber's monument, 
held this day, shall be subject to the same 
discipline and control in every respect as all 
other scholars of the above society at the 
Vepery Mission Seminary. 

2. Tliat the Archdeacon of Madras, and 
the secretary and treasurer of the Madras 
district committee of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel for the time 
being (or when the cilice of such tn^a- 
surer shall be held by any partnership 
or firm, the senior resident member of 
such firm) be rc<iuested to receive ** Bi- 
shop Heber*8 Monumental Subscription 
Fund," and to keep an account thereof 
under such name and title, investing the 
same in their joint names in government 
securities, in trust for the purposes con- 
tained in the resolutions of this day's ge- 
neral meeting. 

3. That the appointment of the scholars 
be vested in the select committee at Madras 
of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, subject to the 
confirmation of the next general meeting 
of tlic IMadras district committee of the 
same society. 

4. That should any doubt, difliciilty, or 
dillbrcnce of opinion arise in the minds of 
the trustees, or of cither of ihoin, relative 
to the management and application of the 
interest of the said trust fund, or in any 
other respect coiiiiectHd with the keeping 
or investing the said funds, it be referred 
to the Madras district committee of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel ill Foreign Farts for their final deci- 
sion. 

5. That an account of the state and 
condition of the said trust, the number 
of scholars dependant on the same, and 
tlie appropriation of the income thereof, be 
laid before the Madras ilistrict committee 
of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, at their general meeting in the 
month of January of each year, and be 
immediately afterwards publislicd in the 
Covcrnmcnl Ikizatte. 

(>. That in the event of the Archdeacon 
of Madras, the secretary and treasurer of 
the Madras district committee, or either 
of them, at any time declining to accept 
or to continue in the execution of the 
above trust, the Madras district committee 
shall have full power and autliority, at any 
general meeting, to nominate and appoint 
such otlier person or persons as they may 


think proper, and who arc willing to act 
tlicrein, as such trustee or trusU*cs. 

Uam'h PAi.»trn, President. 

Madras, 3 1st Dec. 182*>. 

TIIK I’OLICR. 

A committee to inquire into the prescirt 
state of the fiolice at this presidency hiii^ 
been iiomiiiafcd by the Governor in Cotrii- 
cil. 'i'he commissioners arc Henry Byrne, 
cliaintian of the quarter sessions, ^Knens 
Macdonnell, of the Board of Uevenhe, 
and Boht. Kden, sheriiV of Madras, esqrs..^ 
The superintendent of police, tlie sitting 
magistrate, and the coroner, have, we be- 
lieve, been directtsl to alford every assis- 
tance in their power towards facilitating 
the objects of the committee.— jlW. 

Feb. 17. 

rillLANTIIllOriC ASSOCIATIOM. 

The amount already received on tur- 
count of the Philanthropic Association is 
24,334 j rupees by way of donation, and 
for annual subscriptions :),.'>*)1> riqiees. 
We have heard it intimated, as not im- 
probable, that part of the funds of the 
Philaiitlirffpic Association may lie devoted 
towards the establishment of a market in 
tlie Black Town.— J/ad. Oaz; Iu‘b. G. 

• 

MR. TAYLORS FANCY BALL. 

A splendid fancy ball was given by ilio 
Hon. Mr. Taylor on the Gtli January to 
the llight Hon. the Governor and the 
Coininaiider-in-chief, and a gay party : 
the host was in the costume of the Raja 
of Taiijore. “ We must not omit," saya 
the recorder of these festivities, “ to men- 
tion a feat, performed by a young gentle- 
man, which had excited the wonder of the 
public throughout India, when )K‘rfonncd 
by a Brahmin some time ago at JMudras— 
the extraordinary circumstance of a man 
sitting in the air ; the gentleman, hy dint 
of practice, and extraordinary muscular 
cUbrt, had so I’ar completely succeeded in 
the art of suspending himself in the air, 
that to the astonishment anil gratiiicatioii 
of tho assembled audience, on a signal 
being given, and tlie curtain or canauglit 
being removed from a spot on tlie right 
hand of the Raja of Tanjore, our young 
adventurer, in the garb of a Brahmin, waa 
found sitting with his legs across, and hia 
right hand resting on a bar or stick, sus- 
jicnding or su|)purting himself in the air 
with singular ease and comfort for a period 
of about eight or ten minutes, acknow.. 
leilging the gratulations of the assemblugo 
which surrounded him." 

An incident took place on this occasion 
of an unpleasant nature. We are told that 
** some person or persons took the oppor- 
tunity, when under disguise, to hurt tlie 
feelings of a family of the highest re- 
spectability, in having delivered to the 
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lody nt tlie head of it, by means of a per- 
boii who appeared in the character of the 
postman, an addrcs.s of the most unwar- . 
rantable nature.’* In consequence of 
this, masks are not now admitted at such 
entertainments, nor any private servants. 
I'lie incident appears to have created a 
very disagreeable sensation at tlie presi- 
dency. 

THE KINO or QUEDAll. 

. The Supreme Government has resolved 
to restore to the King of Qiicda the sti- 
pend which he formerly enjojed, which 
we believe is fixed at ‘J,t)00 sicca rupees a 
month. It is stated that government has 
no desire to prevent his residing at Pe- 
nang, or his attempting the recovery of 
his lost dominion, if ever any changes of 
policy in tlie native governments to the 
eastward should afford him any prospect 
of success. — Mad. (Ui^.y l\b. IJ. 


iSomtiaiiK 

MISCJiLLANEOI/S. 

COMMUNICATrON WITH TIIK DKCCAN. 

A contiact has been entered into by n 
respectable individual far the foimatiun of 
a new road up the lihore Gliaiit, to he 
passable for wheel carriages of burden, 
iVom Cam))oolie to Khandalla. On the 
opening of the new' road it is the intention 
of government to levy a loll on carriages, 
horses, and cattle ; this will not be ob- 
jected to, w'hon a good road has been made 
lip this dithcult ])as<», as a direct benefit 
will thereby be conferred on all classes of 
persons, and the comfort derivable from 
the projected road, compared with the pro- 
iitMit obstacles, will fully compensate for 
the charge to be incuircd on passing this 
new line of road. At present all goods 
End storeahave to be unloaded at the foot 
of this Ghaut and carried up by coolies. 
•When the new road is completed, the 
goods, &c. may be placed on carts at Pan- 
well, and conveyed to Poonah, and ail 
other stations in the Dcccan, without the 
trouble wliich is now' indispensable. When 
this road is opened, and passable at all 
reasons for carriages, by the construction 
•of bridges and watcr-courses, the esta- 
lilishinciit of stage coaches between Pan* 
well and Poonah (which might carry the 
mails) is a measure likely to follow. The 
ac(*essibility thus about to be given to the 
intercourse with the fertile districts of the 
Deccan, is likely to give a stimulus to 
the agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce of that part of our Indian terri- 
tory, and cannot fail to increase the pros- 
perity of the people while it augments 
the resources of the govcrnment.«-i^o/H. 
iiax., Jan, 13. 


THE INTERIOR. ' 

Gwalior, 21 st Dec . — A detachment has* 
been sent to punish the Bondelis, com- 
manded by Luxman Rao Bhaljce : it has 
marched into the Chunderee Zillah. A 
body of horsemen attacked them and put 
them to flight, and followed them into the 
Jahansee Zillah, and urged the zemin- 
dars to deliver up the property of these 
miserable wretches : on tlieir refusal some 
strict measures were resorted to towards 
the zcinendars of Jahansee. 

Lahore, AToi.'.— An army of 40,000 
troops is on the march against the fanatics 
under the celebrated Sciiidec Seyd. This* 
man had slain Yar Mahomed Khan, the 
great chieftain of Peshawar, and was about 
to besiege that city. Maharaja iiunjecS 
Singh’s troops were on the eve of crossing 
the Indus to attack him. Some battalions 
of regular Iiifuntry, commanded by Ku- 
ropean ofKcers, and large masses of ca- 
valry, formed the hulk of his aimy. Purdit 
Khan and his brothers hud tried to seize 
the treasury in the ])Ossessioti of the lla- 
jarres, hut were driven back with loss. — 
Itwn. iUiz., Jan, (>. 

CArrAIN I'liliill'ALA. 

A government proclamation, dated 
Bombay, Hist Dec. 18‘jy, after reciting ihc 
provisions of the Act .'5fnh Geo. 111., 
against British subjects etUering foieigii 
service, proceeds ; — “ And whereas it has' 
been represented to the Hon. the Gover- 
nor in Council of Bombay, that aceitaiii 
foreign vessel, under command of a fo- 
reigner culling himself Chiefalu, 

titling out in some foreign port for the 
purpose of being employed as a ship of 
war against the Tnikish flag in the Bed 
Sea and parts ad jacent ; and that it is 
higlily probable that the commander of 
the said vessel will endeavour to persuade 
natural-born subjects of bis JMujesty to 
embark therein, and to enlist themselves in 
the service aforesaid, as he succeeded in 
doing on a former occasion. Now the 
lion, tlie Governor in Council of Bom- 
bay hereby notifies and proclaims to all 
such nalural-born subjects of his Majesty 
upon whom attempts may be made to per- 
suade them so to embark and enlist them- 
selves as aforesaid, the punishment which 
they will incur by such embarkation and 
enlistment ; and that it is the full deter- 
mination of this government to cause ail 
offenders against the statute to be appre- 
liendcd and prosecuted for such their of* 
fences in the proper courts.” 


IPotang. 

SIR JOHN CLAHIDGE. 
Translation of a letter addressed to Sir 
John Claridgc by the Cliinesc merchants 
of Penung, dated 1 9tli Sept. ] 8*29. 
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“ All llio merchants and people of the 
island of Penang, bowing to tlie ground, 
present themselves before the bar of the 
great olBcial judge of Penang, IMalacca, 
and Singapore — Tuan Ilakiin the Mag- 
nate. 

“ Prostrate, we consider that you, il- 
lustrious sir, sustain an office for the well- 
being of the people and the genii of tlic 
land ; that you have the power of life and 
death, and your benevolence reforms and 
instructs the people in a greater degree 
than the ancient ruler Le-kwn, who from 
kindness of heart used merely a rush whip 
to chastise tlie people, that he might cause 
them to feel ashamed of doing wrong. 
Your strict purity and integrity also ex- 
ceed the ancient Heang-chiiiig-whang, 
who when he watered his horse, threw 
money to pay for it into the river Wei. 

“ Three years have elapsed since you 
arrived at your office, (hiring which time, 
in reference to those above, you have 
obeyed the laws of the country ; and, to- 
wards those below, you have conformed to 
the feelings of human nature. You have 
decided in judgment like a divine person ; 
you liavc loved die people ns little chil- 
dren. Songs of praise have arisen on 
every high way. JMercliants and traders 
have pursued their avocations in peace and 
tranquillity. Truly it has been a great 
blessing to oiir island, and at the same 
time an extreme display of kindness. 

Of late, as your carriage was visiting 
every town, and all expressed their desire 
that their turn to ho visited should arrive; 
suddenly n royal mandate is heard calling 
you to return to your country, and we, 
looking round, find no means of detaining 
you. Althougii we intensely desire to cling 
to your chariot, and have hearts to lie 
down among the wheels, we feel really 
ashamed (hat our strength is inadequate to 
draw in the earth, and pull back the hea- 
vens ; we can only look forward and up. 
ward with vain desire, as those who look 
to the clouds in time of drought. 

** But we desire that the divine heavens 
may silently protect you, and that your 
return may be prosperous ; that the day of 
your coming back may be commanded, 
and that you may be highly promoted with 
honour and emolument. 

“ We confidently hope that your ex- 
cellency will return to your office in this 
land, and cause all tlie merchants and 
people of the island again to sec the axiirc 
heaven of your countenance, and enjoy 
abundantly the renovating showers of your 
administration. What a delight will this 
be ! 

“ We moreover hope that you will 
earnestly request the high cominmids of 
his Majesty, that hereafter, as formerly, 
tlie great court of justice may be retained, 
and that (he commands and orders of P^u- 
rope*s King may be acted on. This will 

^'Islul, S. Voi . No. r. 


ho an iiiiliinited bciielit to the people and 
country. On ten tliousjiiid accounts it 
shouhl not be exchanged for the Com- 
pany's court. Hence will arise a great 
felicity to the people and to this land. 

** Our petty thoughts we have above 
narrated, and we look up to you with tho 
most intense hope and desire. With vene- 
ration we how to the ground, and present 
this to the gate to he heard on high. IVc- 
sented below the pavilion of the great 
judge of Penang, Malacea, and Singa- 
pore — Tiiandiakim, the ^Magnate.” 

(Signed with name and cipher of the 
merchants and people of tin* island of P(‘- 
iiaiig, forty-three names.) 

CIJITIVVTION or SIJGAU. 

The iiu'i easing ciillivatiou of sugar in 
the Wellesley province has excited lint 
little attontioii. We are informed, from 
good authority, that upwards of 10, (KM) 
peculs were made in the llalta Kawan dis- 
irict during the jiast year, the estimated 
price of which must liave exceeded f;o,0(K) 
Sp. drs. In this settlement, wliere hitlierto 
coiisiderahle difficulty has been e\|iorieticed 
in procuring dead weight for freight, the 
accession of a tiierchantahlearticle, aiuoiint- 
iiig ill its present infant state to upwards of 
T(X) tons, is a very iinportunt consideration. 
—Pen, (iaz., Jhr. .'5. 


^ingajpore. 

TIIV nUTCll Sliie “ II FI. I N.** 

The .SVngn/nnr (’lirottirtr contains a very 
.aggravated caseof piundercominittcd on the 
Hutch schooner //c/rvi, belonging to a (’hi- 
iiese merchant of this place, which, on her 
passage from Penang and IVlalncca to tin's 
port, grounded on Tree Island, and almost 
imiiiedintoiy bilged. 'I'tic airount is as 
follows, given from the report of the na- 
kodah of the schooner, named (joan-sing : 

The Jlrirn left Malacca on the U/fli 
Nov., with sevcial native jiassengers, and 
a full cargo of tin, pepper, collee, spelter, 
fCnrope cambrics, loiigclotlis and muslins, 
M.'idras piece gotids, muskets, iKc. worth 
from l‘i,()0() to I.s,(XX) Spanish dollars, and 
on the following night she grounded on 
'IVee Island. 

Gonn.sing, perceiving it irnpo.ssihle to 
get the vessel off, requested the male, 
crew, and passengers to remain liy her, 
while lie proceeded to Singapore for a*»- 
sistance. He accordingly left the vessel 
in the gig with five hands, and arrived at 
New' Harbour, the residence of the I'u- 
iriungung, the following morning aliout 
seven o'clock, and at his request, the Tu- 
inuiigung sent off two prows to the vessel, 
with orders to render every assistance In 
their power. Goang.sing also sent back 
his gig from New Harbour, and came on to 
(f) 
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Singapore by land, where he made known 
tlie circumstances to the owners of the 
vessel and cargo. The parties interested 
forthwith sent off six cargo Imats ; and 
die iiakodah himself returned to Tree Is- 
land, wlien the Helen was surrounded by 
Malay fishermen in sampans, hut (hey 
Hiado no attempt at plunder. 

He subseciuently procured at Singapore 
some spars, ropes, &c., with a view 
of raising tlie //c/m, and on reaching her 
he found the llaja Jatficr, w'illi tlirec 
prows, from the Carimons. The raja, being 
a professed friend, inquired very minutely 
into all the circumstances connected with 
this his misfortune ; and after ascertaining 
all the particulars, sent two of his prow’s 
to the Carimons, and remained at Tree 
Island himself. The crew commenced to 
load the boats with such of the cargo as 
was at hand. As there was no appearance 
of the wind abating, Goan-sing came to 
the determination of sending the empty 
boats back to Singapore, there l)eing no 
probability of raising the vessel that tide. 
Goamsing therefore requested the gunner 
and crew to remain in charge of the ves- 
sel, while he proceeded to Singapore with 
die cargo and boats. The gunner said he 
was afraid to remain. The nakodali re- 
quested the rnja, as his friend, to remain 
with the gunner and protect his jiroperty 
until he leturned from Singapore. The 
nya promised to stay by the vessel, or at 
all events to leave some of his men to 
defend the property against the attacks of 
pirates . until Goan-sing returned. UiMiri 
this promise, Goan-sing left for Singa|>ore 
witli the boats and cargo, wliere he arrived 
the same night about nine o'clock. About 
eleven o'clock the gunner and crew also 
arrived here, saying tltut they had been 
expelled from the island by a |xirty of 
Malays acting under the orders of Tanku 
Abdul Rahman, son of the llnja Muodah 
of Rliio) and the Raja Moodali’s repre- 
sentative at the Carimon Islands. 

It appears that about two hours after 
Goan-sing left Tree Isluiul, a boat 
with five, men arrived from the Carimons, 
with a letter from Abtlool Raliiiiaii to 
Raja Jaflier, ordering liiin to send the crew 
away from the vessel, take charge of her, 
and bring such party of the cargo as re. 
maffhed to the Carimons. Raja Ja Hi er then 
set sail for the Carimons, leaving the pan- 
glJtna, Abdul Jjattib, the licurer of the 
letter from Rahman, in charge. The 
gunner wisliing to save some more of the 
cargo, ordered his men to dive for the tin, 
and on a slab being brought up, he was in 
the act of putting it into his boat, when 
the panglima put liis hand to his kriss, and 
threatened to stab him if he attempted to 
take away another article belonging to the 
wreck. Tlie panglima then had the tin 
put into his own boat, and ordered the 
gunner and crew to de[)art forthwitli, or 


he would kriss every man of them, i^fiortly 
after tlie crew had left tlie wreck, they saw 
Raja .Taffier's boat put about and return to 
Tree Island. 

The fact of the crew having been thus 
forcibly driven from their vessel was com- 
municated to the authorities here, and 
four boats and a party of sepoys were 
immediately put under the orders of the 
master-attendant, who proceeded to Tree 
Island, where he found Raja Jaflier in a 
prow w'itli sixteen men, all armed. When 
the master-attendant came up to him, hd 
inquired who and what he was ; the rnja 
replied that he was guarding the wreck by 
oi^cr of the Raja Moodah's son of Rhio, 
and produced the letter. He was then 
asked what he had in his prow, and he 
replied, nothing. It turned out, however, 
that the ropes in his prow were the lash- 
ings of the spars. He likewise had some 
sheathing copper, bolts, rigging and other 
articles, of which he had plundered the 
schooner, llie mastcr-attcndaiit brought 
him and his crew to Singapore, and we 
regret to say, without leaving any one in 
charge of the vessel. The raja, after under, 
going several examinations liefore the miu 
gistrati^, has been discharged, in conse- 
quence of the evidence which was produced 
against him not being considered suffi- 
cient to warrant tliem in committing him. 

It is proper to add that the account 
given of this transaction in the Chnvrdcl* 
has been accused l>y the governinent of 
Singapore as imperfect and objectioiinhle. 

In a subsequent paper it is stated that 
** the local authorities here have lately sent 
the Active f with Acho on hoard, in quest 
of the panglima Go. Acho is not only 
personally acquainted with that pirate, hut 
also witli his principal (daces of resort, as 
he was about four months in the same 
prow with him, during which time they 
visited most of the haunts of these ina- 
raiiders in the straits of Malacca, hetween 
Penang and the Carimons ; and, from this 
circumstance, it is to he hoped that there 
is sOnic chance of their shortly succeeding 
in capturing him." 

THE IIUGIS. 

The following character of the Rugis 
is given in a letter published in the Singa- 
)wre Chronicle of Dec. 31, giving an ac- 
count of the murder of Capt. Graves, 
soncr and part of his crew at Semcrindon, 
a Bugis campong on the Cotti river, by a 
person who was imprisoned by the Bugis. 
Hie editor of the Chnmvdc states that the 
gloomy description exactly coincides with 
the accounts he has , received from Bugis 
and other nakwlahs, who allege that these 
people, in their hostility to the English, arc 
actuated chiefly by feelings of revenge, as 
(hoy suflered so much from the Britisli 
during the war. 

In all the native states of Borneo, 
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^'particularly those to the nortli.ea8t coast, 
from^ Point Salatan to the northern eit- 
tremity, Point Sooloo, bordering on tlie 
sea-roast, may be seen abundance of arti. 
cles belonging to European vessels. It 
is impossible to see the number of figure- 
heads of vessels stuck up in various quarters 
of tlie campongs, throughout the country 
of Cotti, and other territories atljoining, 
without reflecting on the dreadful fate of 
the crews of such vessels as have Iwen cut 
off or wrecked on this inhospitable co.ist. 
In all such transactions the Uiigis are al- 
ways principally concerned, who never yet 
spared a European when once within their 
power. The fact is, the people are jealous 
of others participating in their trade, the 
profits on which are enormous. Indeed 
the llugis arc by far the most intelligent 
traders amongst these islalld^>, of which, 
ill a great measure, they may be said to 
be absolute masters. Every Uugis is 
served by Klalay slaves, whilst, on the 
contrary, it is a rare occurrence to find a 
Hiigis slave serving a Malay master ; but, 
beyond doubt, the Rugis are the must 
mercenary, blood-thirsty, inhuman race of 
the whole, not excepting the Diaks, the 
most deadly foes to all Europeans when- 
ever they get them in ilieir power. It is 
utterly impossible to deal with them except- 
ing in European settlements, and even 
then they should not bo trusted beyond 
the range of guns.*' 


ftlalacra. 

SLAVEHY CASE. 

At a court of quarter session, on the 
loth Nov., a female named Domina, was 
charged on flic oath of Daniel Kork, com- 
plainant, with having left his service with- 
out permission, and now refusing to return 
to the same. Defendant pleaded ill usage, 
as the ground of her leaving complainant, 
and denied his right to her further ser- 
vices. 

Complainant being called upon by the 
court to shew cause why defendant should 
not be discharged, alleged that he acquired 
right to her services on the ‘J.'ith .Sept. 
1K12, by virtue of a certain deed in his 
possession, duly registered in conformity 
with certain regulations subseipiently made 
and passed by authority of the Dutch su- 
preme government ; and further that he had 
never since parted with such liis individual 
right ill any way whatever, but that she 
had remained under his roof as a house- 
hold domestic ever since he so became 
possessed of her, until atmut Uic month of 
May last, when she departed without his 
permission and against his will. 

The deed alluded to by tlie comprainant 
was produced and proved. The original 
registry of slaves kept at Malacca (ac- 
cording to certain regulations passed by 


the Govemor-gencnil in Java in July 
1H19), opened in 1819 and closed in De- 
ccuiIkt 1820, was also produced. Evi- 
dence was likewise adduct as to the f prac- 
tice regarding slaves under Mr. Crocroft, 
Major Alackeiizic, Mr. Presgmve, and Mr. 
Gariing, funner residents at Malacca. A 
Dutch almanac for the ye.ir 1820, printed 
at tlic Batavian government ])ross, was 
then proiliicefl by the complainant, who 
pointed out the regulation before alluded 
to, and declared ibe saVne, in its present 
form, to be an authentic document, and 
one which, in a Dutch court of jiisitee, 
would be received in evidencuas such. 

Seviniis Klasseii, being sworn, stated 
that he bad been a resident at Malacca 
since 178*1, at which time slavery existed 
at Malacca. 'Die head constable tlieii 
exercise<l the power of piinisliiiig slaves 
w'hen complained against by their owners, 
lie remembered the English taking Ma- 
lacca in 179.'>; that court of justice was 
continued, DuIlIi laws were administered, 
and that slavery existed as before. He 
remembered the Dutch flag being again 
hoisted at Malacca ; but could not say in 
what year. The same law continued in 
force, niiii the same system was afterwarris 
piirsiie<l with regard to the slaves. He 
also remembered the English coming the 
lust time, hut could nut recollect the year; 
neither did he know whether the laws liad 
lieeii altered or not. 

lliis is tlie substance of what was 
brought forward by tlic complainant, and 
the following is the decision of tho magis- 
trates : 

** Considering the several facts, and the 
absence of a professional judge, and that 
this is the first time, since the intriMluction 
of British law into the territory of Ma* 
lacca, that the important question of a 
right to such a description of property as 
a slave, acfiuired at a period when such n 
fight was legally recognized and could 
have been maintained, has iiicidentally 
arisen in the course of a judicial investi- 
gation liefore a tribunal, competent in all 
other respects to inquire of, lie.ar and de- 
termine, the alleged offence of the wilful 
absenting of one person from the service 
of another, who claims a right, ufmii cause 
to be shewn, to his or her lalx>ur. The 
magistraU*s now assembled, in conjunction 
with the bon. the president, and the hon. 
resident councillor, as lay judges of his 
Majesty's court of judicature, are of opi- 
nion that the ends of public justice will 
be best consulted, and the rights of pri- 
vate individuals more equitably guarded, 
by the court viewing the defendant in the 
light of a servant, engaged to serve her 
master for a certain period— that is to say, 
]>ending the final decision of the general 
(piestion to lie referred forlliwilli to the 
highest competent aiitboiity, viz. 

1st. ** \Vhether the slaves, registered us 
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siicli at Malacca, at the time of its transfer 
to tlu> Jiritisili ^overiinieiit, are to be con- 
sidered thenceforward as slaves, lawfully 
beii);' within the settlement, and as such 
coming within the intent and meaning of 
the 1 3th sect. Act .5 Geo. I V. cap.l 1 3 ; and 
2d. “ Whether from the S)lh August 

1827, being the day on which his Majes- 
ty’s letters-patent, establishing the present 
Court of Judicature of Prince of Wales* 
Island, Singapore, and Malacca, was pro- 
claimed, all persohs then within its juris- 
diction being slaves, by virtue of any pre-. 
vious laws or enactments, whether British 
or otherwise, became at once free.** 

ri RAC y. 

By late accounts from IMalacca, we learn 
that a INlalay chief, said to be the rajah of 
Johor (l)ut w'o suppo-ie him only to be a 
depemlant of bis), has been taken with a 
few of his followers in an act of piracy, 
near Malacca, and that they arc now in 
the common gaol fully coinmitted for trial 
at the next sessions. The particulars, we 
understand, are as follow: a small boat 
laden with fruit was coming along the 
coast when the chief, in a prow, came 
upon and seized it, but fortunately not 
before the crew iiad effected their escape^ 
by running their boat ashore and hiding 
themselves in the jungle ; in doing which, 
however, the rajah and his followers at- 
tempted to speai them. Those peojde im- 
mediately made their way to a neighbour- 
ing village, where they luckily found Mr. 
Lewis, who happened to be there at the 
time on business, and made known the 
circum.stance to him, who very soon suc- 
ceeded in securing the raj di and pait of 
his crew, some of them having escaped on 
the lirst alarm. The pirate endeavoured 
to excuse himself by asserting that he 
was coming to that neighbourhood to pur- 
chase provisions, and that he found the boat 
adrift. Ilis people, being further examin- 
ed separately, gave different pre\aricating 
accounts of the affair ; but the boat and its 
contents have been identified by the owners 
as their property, and the above facts 
sworn to. The prow, in which the chief 
was taken, has also been identified by other 
Malays, as having been seized fiom them 
and plundered some short time ago. If 
these circumstances be true, we sincerely 
hope that a public example will be made 
of these wretches. 

We are happy to learn that government 
has of late adopted some measures for the 
suppression of piracy near Malacca, by 
stationingafew sepoys on Pulo Besar (for- 
merly a noted haunt), which has now been 
cleared of jungle, and planted, we believe, 
with coconut trees. There is a talk also, 
we understand, of instituting another sta- 
tion on the western mouth of Lingie river, 
where the gun-boat Tweed is to be nioorctl 
with a sufficient force to protect the native 


craflL that resort thither to take away the 
till procured at Lingie, and other adjacent 
parts. This desirable proposition, we 
hope, will be carried into effect with as 
little delay as possible.— Chron, Dec, 
31. 


Sfnliia. 

Tlie government of Java have laid down 
tlic following regulations for the preveii- 
tion of smuggling. 

“ First. 'I’hat all square-rigged vessels 
under foreign colours shall have two Eu- 
ropean custom-house officers placed uu 
board of them immediately on tlieir an- 
choring in the roads, who shall remain 
there during the stay of the vessel ; and that 
the ship-owner, and not the governnicntt^ 
shall pay to each officer ten guilders per 
day, and find them in board and lodging. 

“ Secondly. That all descriptions of 
goods, cither imported or exported, shall 
be opened at the custom-house, the num- 
ber of pieces in each package counted, the 
length and breadth of each piece measured, 
and the ijualities particularly examined 
and exactly ascertained.** 

Bales of woollens, cotton yarn, &.c,, 
are cut open, and their contents strewed 
about the custom-house ; cases of long, 
cloths and muslins arc opened, and each 
piece minutely examined by a swarm of 
dirty understrappers, and soiled and tum- 
bled about in siirli a reckless manner that 
the goods are not only mneb depreciateil 
in value but rendered nearly unsaleable. 
After the filthy retinue of coolies employ- 
ed ill this work of destruction have per- 
formed their duties, the owner of the 
goods Is left to re-p.ack them in the best 
way be can ; and any one who knows how 
piece goods arc originally packed must he 
aware that it is impossible to put them into 
such a state again as to render them fit for 
sl)i])ping to another port. It is thought 
that thib regulation has been adopted for 
no other purpose than to annoy the mer- 
chants (some of whom had been incau- 
tiously boasting that they could smuggle 
ill spite of the government regulations), 
and to throw every obstacle in the way of 
trade, on the pretence of preventing 
smuggling, which must be admitted 
to be a species of retaliation worthy of 
so liberal and enlightened a government. 

The Dutch authorities, wc understand, 
have also been taking into consideration 
the propriety of doing away entirely with 
the duty on the export of coffee, and of 
preventing llie New South Wales vessels 
from coming to any part of Java for a re- 
turn cargo to Europe ; hut they found, 
on looking over the exports of last year, 
that upwards of 10,CX)0 tons of Java pro- 
duce hadhccii shipped on the twenty N. S. 
Wales vessels vvhicli came to Java last sea- 
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•noh 111 searcli of freight, and the ineaikure 
xyjis therefure very wisely abiMiduned.— 
•NV//g. Clirun, 


dSiiina. 

Acroiiiits from Canton to :W February 
I'ontuin tlie following additional infornia- 
fion respecting the jirogress of the iu*go- 
ciatioii with tlic authorities. 

On the ‘^Ith January the Select <'om- 
inittcc i'jsued the following proclamation : 

Notice is hereby given, that we, Presi- 
dent and Select Committee of Siipmear- 
gocs, being duly authori/ed by acts of le- 
gislature to superintend all the alfuirs of 
the English nation in China, do liereby 
interdict intercourse btaween mendiant 
vessels under the British flag, and all 
ports of Canton, and prohibit all such ves- 
sels from jmiceediiig in the cliamiel to- 
wards the ljo(a*a Tigris, beyond the island 
ot IJiitiri. We further give warning, that 
an inlraction of this notice will render the 
])arties so otfending liable to the penalties 
which have been attached by Acts of 
Parliament to (lisobcdicnce of tlie orders 
of the Representatives of the East-India 
Company iJi China, upon all points eoii- 
nceted with the trade to tlie port of 
Canton.” 

On the 31st January, iVfr. Plowdeii, the 
J’resideiit of the Select C’ominittee, de- 
jiarti’d Irom Canton in the Jind^ewaUr, 
After he had sailed, the I long merchants 
had come down with some new proposi- 
tions, hilt were of course too late. It is 
said that the Select Committee confined 
tlieir lastajiplicatioii to tire Viceroy, in ad- 
dition to the nKpiisition for payment of 
Choufjua’s debts, to a proposition forgiv- 
ing five additional members to the co- 
hong, which he was allowed only ten 
days to reply to. This seems to have 
aroused some hittenicss in the Hong mer- 
<*hant.s, who alleged the imjiossibility of 
procuring at all five additional niemhcr''., 
while such a dispute was going on, and 
affirmed tiiat to accom])lisii it in ten days 
was altogether out of the fpiestioti. 'Hie 
merchants, however, remained at ]\[acaw, 
to await the answer of the Viceroy, which 
was ex|iccti*d on the llli of February. 
The ships had all sailed for .Aranilla to 
winter, and wait there for orders from tlie 
Court of Direetors. The superrargoc 
were embarking in the ships for Alanilla- 

It would appear that a difference of 
opinion existed in the committee, on the 
subject of the question nowin dispute be. 
tween the supercargoes and the authorities 
at Canton. It was thouglit that no change 
would take place relative to the renewal of 
intercourse until the arrival of the Empe- 
ror of China's rescript should reach Can. 


ton, wliich was not expected until tlic 
middle of last month. A futher cause of 
dispute between the Canton authorities 
and the supercargoes had arisen in coiise*- 
quonce of two ollicers of the Coinpauy’« 
ships having been taken prisoners by the 
Chinese as they were proceeding to Can- 
ton, eontrary to orders. The person by 
whom they were seized exacted from them 
some liiindreds of rlollars, which the offi- 
cers satisfied hy a draft on a member of a 
eonmiercial house at ("aulun. This gen. 
tieman gave notice to the viceroy, who 
immediately had the party who brought the 
draft taken from the city in chains; hut 
the two oflicers had not been delivered up; 
they were kept in conlinenieiit in one of 
the forts at tlie entrance of the ri\er. 


MlSCKia.ANKOCS. 

T/oAc/.— AtKit-sioo-soo, and the region 
occupied by the thirty-nine clans, early 
last spinrg an immense quantity of snow 
fell and smothered the cattle of the sliqi- 
herds. 'I’he natives, who are under the 
immediate control of Thibet under tlicir 
liege lord the empeior of ('liina, suffered 
greatly ; and also the Mung-koo Tartar 
soldiers who cultivate lands in that iieigli- 
houilKKul. His imperial majesty has, 
Ihcrefore, remitted the value of horses sup- 
plied annually as tiihute, vi.. 30, OCX) taels, 
and in addition has sent oflicers to distri- 
bute certain monies subscribed by mer- 
chants. Thu silk, and tea, and cloth, 
usually con lei red upon these foreign clans, 
as a leturn for their tribute, is as usual to 
be given them, notwithstanding there is 
no tiihutc forthcoming this year . — Canion 

Pchinii (incite . — As this jiaper contains 
only what is either sent to, or comes from 
the empeior, one is often surprised at the 
trivial things which are aflrnirred into it. 
Appointments in all the departments of 
government of course are inserted, .is in 
the government gazettes in other countries. 
But there are often references made to the 
emperor, by governors of provinces, which 
seem more filttil for a jiolice magistrate 
than for sucli dignified personages. Na- 
yen-rhiiig, the imperial commissioner, 
who has been so long and actively engaged 
ill arranging the aifairs of the Malioiiie- 
dan cities of Casligar, Koten, Ac. is now 
governor of the province of Chili-le. He 
has addressed a long letter to the emperor 
about an inferior military officer who mar- 
ried a prostitute. This lady got into a 
squabble with some other women about a 
gambling debt, and the officer chastised 
the ofleiiding party. This is a specimen 
of many of the papers which at present 
appear in the gazette of the celestial cm- 
pirc. — JOid, 
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Finding — Tlio t'ourt liaving maturely 
weigiicrl and consiilercil the evidence for 
the prosecution and for the defence, do find 
the prisoner, Lieut. Wm. Whitaker, of 
the 60th regt. N.I., guilty of the first 
charge exhibited against him in the in- 
stances alleged in the second count ; but 
the prosecutor having abandoned the first 
count of the charge, and no evidence hav- 
ing been adduced thereon, the court acquit 
the prisoner of the first count of the first 
charge. 

On the second charge the court find the 
prisoner, Ideiit. Win. Whitaker, guilty, 
with the exception of the word “ gross,’* 
of which excepted jairt of the charge they 
acquit liim. 

On the tliird charge the court find the 
prisoner, Lietit. W. Whitaker, guilty. 

Senltnice . — The court having found the 
prisoner guilty of the charges, as above 
specified, and the same being in breach of 
the Articles of War, do a<ijudge him, the 
said Lieut. Wm. Whitaker, of the fiOth 
regt. N.I., to be cashiered. 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) Co 31 ukiimk rf, 

Cen. Coimnander-in-chicf. 

In continuation of the further proceed- 
ings of the same General Court Mailial, 
Lieut. G. Dod, of (he 71st regt N.I., 
was arraigned on the following charges: 

Charges, — Lieut. George Ood, of the 
71st regt. N.I., on sick leave to the hills 
north Dcyrah, ordered into arrest by me, 
on the following charges, viz, 

\st Charge , — For conduct disgrac«’ful 
and unbecoming tlie character of an officer 
and a gentleman, in the following instances, 
viz, 

1st. In having, on or about the IHili 
Aug. 182f), conjointly with Capt. J, W. 
Dunbar, of the 26th regt. N. I., and Lieut. 
Wm. Whitaker, of the 60th regt. N.I., 
lately in command of the 3d comp, of pio- 
neers, violently expelled, or caused to he 
violently expelled, the servants and bag- 
gage of Lieut. Charles Graham, of the 
.55th regt N.I., and of Lieut. William II. 
Graham, of engineers, or of one of them, 
in their absence, from the centre room of 
the bungalow at Landour, jointly occu- 
pied by the said Capt. Dunbar and Lieuts. 
C. and AV. II. Graham ; and further, in 
having, in conjunction witli the said Capt. 
Dunbar and Lieut. Whitaker, caused the 
doors of tlicsaid room to be bolted or fast- 
ened inside, thereby preventing access to 
it by the said Lieuts. Charles and W. II. 
Graham. 

2d. In having, on or about the l6tli, 

1 7th, and 18th of Aug. 1289, in conjunc- 
tion with the said Capt. Dunbar and Lieut. 
Whitaker, in the said bungalow, behaved 
in a riotous, noisy, and disordeily manner, 
to the great disturbance and annoyance of 
the other occupants of the hiingalow, he. 
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Lieut. Dod, liaving l>ecn during great 
IKirt (»f the period mentioned in a state of 
disgraceful intoxication. 

3d. In having pursued a disreputable 
and disgraceful course of life since liis ar- 
rival oil the hills, in the month of April 
1829; and particularly in having, on one 
or more occasions, viz. op some day or 
days between the 22d of June and 2d July 
1829, and more especially on the 18th or 
19th of Aug. 1829, appeared on the pul)* 
lie road of Ijandour in a state of intoxica- 
tion. 

2d Charge. -^For disobedience of orders, 
in not having quitted the Landour canton- 
ment on the 18th of Aiig. 1829, which he 
was positively ordered by me to do forih- 
with, in a letter addressed by me to Capt. 
Dunbar, under that date, and which or- 
der was communicated to him by Capt. 
Dunbar, ho, Lieut. Dod, having remain- 
ed in cantonments until the morning of 
the 19th of Aug., and then quitting theiii 
in a slate of intoxication. 

Such conduct, as specified in the fore- 
going charges, being in breach of the Ar- 
ticles of War. 

(Signed) C, Parkf.r, Lieut. Col. 

Com. at Landour. 

Landour, 15111 Oct. 1829. 

Upon wliich cliarges the court came to 
the following decision : — 

Finding — The court, having maturely 
iveighed and considered the evidence for 
the prosecution and for the defence, do 
find the prisoner, Lieut. George Dod, 
of the 7Jst regt. N.I., guilty of* the 
whole of the first charge, excepting the 
first count, of which count the court ac- 
quit him, and also with the exception of 
the words “ in the month of April,” spe- 
cified in the 3d count of the 1st charge. 

On the 2d charge the court find the 
prisoner, Lieut. Geo. Dod, guilty. 

The court find the prisoner, Lieut. Goo. 
Dod guilty of the whole of the additional 
charges. 

Sentence . — Tlie court, having found the 
prisoner guilty of the charges, as above 
specified, do adjudge him, the said Lieut. 
Geo. Dod, of the 71st regt. N.I., to he 
discharged from the service. 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) Comueumerr, 

Gen. Commander-in-chief. 

Uera.'irks by the Right lion, the Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

It is witii deep concern that the 
Coininaiider-in-chief promulgates to the 
army so degrading an exhiliition of the 
conduct of three individuals, hearing the 
rank of commisaioiied officers, but so ut- 
terly regardless of their moral or profes- 
sional character, as to have sunk into a 
course of habitual drunkenness. 

Capt. Dunbar, at the period specified in 
the charge**, was attached to tlie coiiva- 
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lescent depot, where it was especially in- 
cumbent upon him to present to the Knro- 
penii invalids nil example of regular hc- 
liavioiir. Another charge has been pre- 
ferred against this officer for appearing in 
a state of intoxication when in attendance 
as a witness npoii the trial of l^ieiit. Whit- 
aker, hut it is unnecessary to submit it to 
further investigation. 

J^ieiit. Whitaker is reported by the court 
t<i have appeared before them in a state of 
intoxication upon the tliird day of his own 
trial. 

Ideiit. Dod was in a like disgraceful 
statu when attending as a witness upon 
the trial of Lieut. Whitaker. 

His Lordship has no hesitation in en- 
forcing the penalties justly apportioned to 
iniscondtict of so debasing a cliaracter. 

Capt. Dunbar and Licuts. Whitaker and 
Dod are to he struck off the strength of 
the army, from the date on which this or- 
der may he published at Lanfloiir, and 
will pruceiHl without delay to Fort Wil- 
liam ; ami on their arrival there, the Town 
Major will be pleaserl to take the necessary 
steps for providing Messrs. Dunbar, Whit- 
aker, and Dod with passages to Kngland. 

T-IEUT. UAMSAV. 

Jlearl^QitartrrSy CalcytfUt Dtr. 31, 1S2‘). 
— **At a Kuropean General Court ]\Iartial 
re-assemhled at Cawnpore, on the ii‘2d 
Oct. 1829, of whicli (kd. M. ChiI<Iers, 
of H.M.'s llth Dragoons, is pre- 
sident, Lieut. A. Uaiiisay, of the 8tli regt. 
N.I., was arraigned on the following 
charge : — 

Charge . — For conduct ungenlleman- 
like, and in breach of good order and dis- 
cipline, in having addressed a letter to the 
adjutant-general of the army, dated Kal- 
linger, the Otliof July 1829, expressed in 
the must false and insulting terms on the 
character and conduct of the officers of his 
corps. 

Upon w'hich charge the court came to 
the following decision : — 

Finding . — 'fhe court is of opinion, and 
hereby pronounces the prisoner, l.ieut. 
Allan liainsay, of the 8tli regt. N.I., to 
be not guilty of the chtirge preferred 
against him, and does therefore accpiit him 
of the same. 

• Continued, 

(Signed) C0MlSEK5fEKF, 
Gen. Commander-in-chief. 

Remarks by tbc Right Hon. the Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

The Commander-in -chief having con- 
firmed the acquittal pronounced by this 
court-martial, regrets to be under the ne- 
cessity of remarking tliat the legitimate 
course of the prosecution was unwarrunt- 
ably impeded by an act of the court. 

After the examination in chief of the first 
witness had proceeded to some length, the 
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court arrested its further progress, by re- 
cording a resolution to the folloising ef- 
fect . tlwt the proof of the f.dseliood im- 
puted to IJiMit. llnmsay in the ehuige 
rcMed upon the prosecutor; hut th:itas the 
evidence then producing, with a ^ iew to 
the establishment of siieli pi oof, led into 
the investigation of tlie eomluet of oilii eis 
not before the court, siieli e\ideneo should 
not be received. 

His lordship reminds the comt. that 
their paramount duty was fully and f.iirly 
to investigate the charge suhmiiled for 
trial, .'ind that, in the pei formance of 'flu'll 
duty, they were hound to recei\eall evi- 
dence strictly reie\aiiiU> the m. liter hefoie 
them, which might lie tendered either for 
the proboeulion or for the defeiice ; they 
could ill no light he lield aeciuintahle for 
any injury which might he siist.iined hy 
indivitliials out of court, iii conse<|iieneu 
of the production, in the coiiise ot trial, 
of mat ter legally tendered and received as 
evidence, in order to the due adtninisira- 
tion of justice in the case, to tiy and *le- 
termiiie upon whicli the court were then 
sitting. 

Shortly after the p.assiiig of the resolu- 
tion in fjuestion, the prosecution was 
abruptly closeil by the Judge Advocate 
conducting tlie trial; hut it does not appear 
that any iitlempt was made by that officer 
to convince the court of the impiopricty of 
their decision, or that he so much as tli'- 
seiited therefrom. It is also worthy of oh-r 
servatiun, that iJeut. Itamsay was per- 
mitted, upon his defence, to produce evi- 
denceofa nature similar to that whidi the 
court declined to receive fiom the prosecu- 
tor. 

The avowed object of T.ieiit. Ramsay, 
in addressing to the adjutant general of 
the army the accusatory letter referred to 
in the eh.irge, was to clear his chaiactcr 
fiom any injurious imputation to whicli it 
might have been fulyected, in coiiseqiieiice 
of a majority of the officers having refused 
to accede to his re-admission as a memhei 
of the mess, from which he had voluntarily 
withdrawn some time before ; hut, in the 
judgment of the Commander-in-chief, the 
representation transmitted by Lieut. Ram- 
say seems to have originated as much in a 
desire to be revenged upon those to 
whom he attriliiitcd his exclusion from the 
mess, as in any anxiety which he could 
possibly have felt on account of Jiis own 
character in the service. 

His lordship is concerned to find that 
ill the private intercourse of the, officers of 
the 8th N.L there appears to have been 
not only a want of harmony, but, in more 
than one instance, a violation, by some of 
the members of the corps, of the common 
rules of decorum and good breeding. 
The commanding officer of tlie regiment 
will receive a communiculion u])Oii this 
subject, but his lordship avails himself of 

(X) 
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thf present opportunity to call the parti- 
cular attention oi' all coinmauilants to the 
necessity of exerting their utmost eiulea- 
Yours for tlie preservation of harmony, and 
a generally correct demeanor among the 
ofticers who may be subjected to their au- 
thority. 

Lieut. Ramsay will be released from 
arrest, and return to his duty. 

IJEUT. WILKINSOV. 

J/cad- Quarters, CnlcvHn, 

— At a Eiiropeaii General Court-Martial 
assembled at Renares, on the Nov. 
18‘J9, of which Lieut. Col. George Hun- 
ter, C.H., of the 'irid regt. N.I., is pre- 
sident, Lieut. Henry Wilkinson, of the 
:JOth rcgl. N.I., was arraigned on the fol- 
lowing charge - 

Charge . — With having, on the night of 
the 24lh of Sept. 1829, when in command 
of the garrison guards in the fortress of 
Chunar, grossly abused Serjeant Groes, of 
the European invalids, on duty at the 
state prison in the said fortress, and with 
having at the same time violently assaulted, 
and with a drawm sword severely w’oiinded 
the hefore-inentioncd serjeant. Such con- 
duct being a disgiaceful abuse of autho- 
rity, and highly prejudicial to good order 
and military discipline. 

Upon wiiicli charge the court came to 
the following decision 

J'iudiug, — The court, having maturely 
weighed and considered all that has been 
adduced in support of the prosecution, as 
well as what has been brouglit forward on 
the defence, are of opinion that the pri- 
soner, ideut. Henry AVilkiosoii, of the 
:?()th rcgl. N.I., is guilty of the charge 
exhibited against him, with the exception 
of the words “ gross abuse;” and they <I<» 
tliercforc adjudge the said Lieut. II. Wil- 
kinson, of the . 90th rcgl. N.I., lobeu*pri_ 
inaiided in such manner as his Exc. the 
(\nnmander-in- chief shall be pleased to 
direct. 

Disapproved, 

(Signed) Combfhimeuk, 

G i*n . (^oniniaiider-i ii-chief . 

Remarks by the Right Hun. the Com- 
mander- iu-chief. 

The Coimnander-in-chief records with 
much concern his strong disapprobation of 
the inappropriate sentence awarded by tliis 
court-martial ; the members of which 
would be recjuired to revise their judg- 
ment were it not that a re-assernhly, at the 
present time, may be attended with some 
inconvi-nicncc. The court arc recoin- 
meiided to reflect ^eriously upon (he injury 
which the discipline of the army must sus- 
tain, if a penalty suited to a trivial olfcncc 
should be considered an adequate punish- 
ment for so disgraceful an abuse of autho- 
rity, as that which is exhibited in the ease 
under consideration. 
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laeiit. Wilkinson is to be released from 
arrest, and will return to his duty ; but the 
Commander-in-chief warns this officer of 
the danger to which he may be exposed in 
estimating his olT'ence by the sentence of a 
court w'liich has pt'rformed its duty with 
so little regard to tlie welfare of the army. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Central Department. 

Dee. 2p. Mr. .Tainrs Cuminc, assistant to ma- 
gistrate ami lu collector of huid levciiueat Jiian- 
pore. 

Mr. M. flilinorc, assistant to niaidstrate .md 
to collector of land revenue at (Jliupjira. 

Politiral Department. 

Jan. l.’i. Mr. (’. K. 'rrevelyaii, second assistant 
to resident at Delhi. 

Jttairtal Deimrtmmt. 

Jan. 12. Mr. J. A. Pringle, judge of zillah court 
at Jissfire. 

Mr. Chas. Harding, ludge and magistrate of 
northern division of Hiindelt mid. 

Mr. (*. D. Druiniriond, assistant to magistrate 
and to collector of land revenue of Tipperah. 

1(5. Mr. D. MiKirlan, magistr.ito and collector 
of hand rcveiuu* in ilistrict of Jessore. 

Territorial Department. 

Dec. 20. Mr. \V. Fane, commissioner of revenue 
and circuit for JPth, or Sariin division. 

Mr. M. Ainslie, iomnii«sjoner of revenue and 
and ciriiiit for 7th, or Dundelkund division. 

Jan. 12. Mr. La Touihe, assistant to collecs 
tor of land revenue and customs at Mir/apiair, in 
addition to his app. as assistant to magistrate of 
that district. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENT’S, 
PROMOTIONS, 

Ueail f^aafter^. Dee, 2*h l}t2!(. — Assist. Surg. W. 
J.icol}reinovisl from .(.'>th, and ajip. to ;i»tli N.I. 

Assist, •siirg. II. D. Edmonds, m.d., app. to do 
duty with y.">rli N.I. 

JVC. ;J0.— Lieut. W. r.. r«Miper, major of bri- 
gade, posted to station of HarracUpore. 

Ens. .1. S. Tlavidson app. to do duty with Wltji 
N.I., at Dinapore. 

JVc, ;JI. — Artillent. Lieut, the Hon. H. H. D.il- 
zell to lie ;idj. tohtli b.it., in room of I.ieiil. 11. 
C'letk, proceeded to Kuro)ie. 

Daeea Prnr. Hat. Lieut. Jas. Ramsay, ^iTith N.I , 
to 1)e ailj. 

Knstpns apjminted to tin rlaty. R. Thompson, 
with ,'joih N.I., at (5oruckporc; A. J. VV. Haig, 
74th do., Chittagong. 

Jan. 2, UttO.— Ens. G. Niigeiit, (kith N.I., hav- 
ing p.assed examination in languages prescnlied by 
General Orders, exennited from future examina- 
tion. 

I.ieut. (1. Greene to ofliciate as adj. to4Mtli N.I.,, 
during absence of Lieut, and Adj. Smith: ilalt^ 
24th Dec. » 

J«M. .'i.— Lieut. II. Vi. D. CiHikc, ritdli N.T., to 
at't .as ndj. to detachment of infantry and cavalry 
coninosing escort of Mr. Mudduck, resident at 
Lucknow. 

Fart William, Jan. 11. — I-ieiit. V. Shortland, 
.Kith N.L, app. to charge of invalids, Ac. of II.C. 
MTV ice proceeding to Europe on II.C. ship Thonuts 
iirenrille. 


Head-Qaarters, Jan. 7.— Lieut. T. Seaton to act 
as adj. to right wing of .'J.'ith N.I., during Us sepa- 
ration from regimental head-quarters ; dated yoth 
Dec. 

F.ns IT. McMahon, at his own request, remov- 
ed from Gflth, and pusied to 11th N.I. 
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hntigtif poxtcd to Rei,-tg. II. Milne, to 21st N.I., 
NiKwatod; R Torrens. riAl do.. l»eTtaiil)jjhur 
(Onile); D. s*. Berk. 7lk\ do.. Banda : ti. I. Hud- 
O/th do., Mhow. 

_ Jrt/i. H.— -Cornet S. C. R vloy in oflu'iate .•*< 
inteip. and qii. mast, to 2d I. C., during al»scnrc 
ol laeul. Wilder; datcil 22d Dw 

V,* dirivunl to join «” \ do duty 

with 2d N.I., at Ilanaikpore. 

Kns. J. S. directed, at his own reuncst, to 

do duty wuh :j.Jd ^.l., at Cawiiiioio. 


Jnn. l.-i — •)t/i h.(\ I lent. \. M. 
Key loht*,- jit.of a troop, fioin . th J.in. IiUO. \. 
I.niii^ l.iiiic, dec.- -SuperniMu. I.ieiu. A. Tucker 
hroiight on elh'itoeslrengtli of legt. 

//. .Sii]ierniini. Ideut. C. Caits- 
kell hroiii'ht oiK-nectn e slieuglh of regt., %. J. S. 
Iloil.m.dei., 7th .Inly 

M.ijoi (hiiv.in, hoiM'.irtillery , perm ilted to join 
his sjai ion ni M.dw.ih, \ la IJoriil).ty. 

•^nig. II. S. Meuer to he in.irine surgeon, 
Mellis, proceeded to l^llrt»l»e. 

l^iirg. J. (Jr.inl to be pieMdeiuy surgeon, Mel- 
li.s ditio. 

\-^ist. Surg. W'. Cameron to he superhiteiuUuit- 
gi'iieial of \,ui iiieiiiodil.ition, v. (,i.iiit. 

Siirg. J. II. Martin to otlh iatc as >urgeon to ge- 
neial hospital, during teinpor.iry absence of Surg. 
John Turner. ^ ‘ ^ 

Capt. J. T. I.ou'is, olJici.'ding regulating otlicer, 
Shahaluil, to h.nechargeof liiiiduan pio\. hat. 

f'ornel (J. K. Viisori, .Id L.C., pcrniitted, .it his 
own lequesi, to ie.sign servue of lion. C(iiiip.iuy. 

Capl. C. II. Marley, 2!Hh N.I., tiansfcired, at 
hi.s own requ(‘sl. to imalid e.sUli. 


son. royal horse artill ; Lieut. .Las. T.iylor, 
Fool. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Rorope. — J.in. 11. Lient. Col. Bdw. Simons, 
12th for health.— Lieut. Col. Thos. ll.irron, 

.'•"•th N.I., for health.- -Lii'ut. J. t'. llaniiMigtoii. 
iMih N f.. for health.— X-Mst. '^mg. .lohnt)*’l)\\ ver, 
forhe.ilth. — Col. .lolin Toinlis. uih N.I.. on pri- 
vate .sltaiio. — Capt. it. I.edhe, l-airoo. regt., on 
ditto -L.eiit. X.shoitliiul, .'tuih X.f.. on ditto. 

— I m. 12. C.ipt. It. Ihiiliin. :i'»th \.L, for he.ilth. 

— !.'• Capt. .1. C. WiMliei-pooii, 7*'lh \ I., for 
he dsh. — Lieut. \. M. \rshni, loth N I.. for 

h* .dih. -Fiis. 'I’hos. MeMMett,"lh \.l., fur he.dth. 

— '^iirg. .1. M inly . tor heilth. -C.ipt. \\ in. \ldous, 
.‘full V 1., on piiiate .itl.iir'*. — Xssist. '‘iirc. .lohii 
1 ee. lor one year, on ihlln - 21. I.ieiit. H. T. 
IMuihjto, 7th L.C., tor he.ilth. - laeut. .los t oi- 
ficld, 1st \. I., fur he.ilth. I leiil. \ 's. *'1 iij*it, 
2-lth N.I.. for he.iUh. -t .ipt. It. \. t.legg. .Cd 
N I., for health.-- Lieut. K. T. !■ iskine, U.ld N.I., 
for health. 

7’i» Mathn'i - J.lll..'i. I.ii'ill. ‘‘>1. Ceo. P ^howeis, 
72d N.l., tor six month*', on pni.ite.in.urs. 

Ttt Itniii'uit/. -.laii. I'l. t ornel l.oiighii.iin, lutll 
L.C., lor lour nionilis, on pi naie.ill nis. 

Tit i ttpr ttf i,iuhl Hull. .I.iii. l.'i. C.ipt. .1. IL 
Cl »lt, 7lh N.L. for eight I I'M nionlhs, im hi‘.iUh. 
-laeut C. W. ‘^t.ll>*, ."dh N.L. lor iwcWcinou'h-., 
for health. 

Tt> jV/'O Siinfh — .I.ili. 2*. C.ipt. (■. IL 

lliitt hills, .‘iiilii N.l, toi iightieii mouth*., fni 
health (viaCapeof (iiiod Hope). 

(>»<.•» t/fv/.— Jan. Lieul. Jas, Sieveii.s, (lih 

N.L, to F.utupe.— 2.^. Sing. Iliilvcr, hUli L.C., to 
tiombty. 


Ilrad Ouiirtrr.'i, Jou. 11. — Kns. .1. D, Broughton 
app. to do duty with 7th NM., at Midnapore. 

Vut't II t/hoin, Jt/n. 21 —Cadet of artillery K. (L 
Percnal uiiinited on est.d) , and pioni. to ’d heut 

C.idet ot nif.uitiv Daiid Lniiisdeii admitted on 
esiah , and prom. l<i ensign. 

.1 ni.22 — laeut. and Urt v. Capt. T* 

Ml K. C.uii])1)eU to hei.ipi. of a (oiiip.iiiv. from 
l.'ilh .L'li. Ihin, \, C. 11. Marley traii.sfi Tied lo iii- 
\alid istah.— ‘suneriinin. Lieiit. F. C. Marsden 
brought on eileitne stiength ot regt. 

Jllsr i\./. .'supeimitn. I leut. 11. Ileivan brought 
on ell'iT live strength of ngt., x. A. Lee, dec., SJIh 
Jan. l!i;wi. 


.Ian. 1.1.— Colonel Pcimhi, 
remoxed from 7:id to.' Olh N.L, ,iiuJ Colonel C. .S. 
F.igan from .‘>oth to 7.'id do, 

('olonel W. Burgh reiiioveil from I'lUi to IliUh 
N.L, and Colonel P. .s.irgent from (JJUh to I'uli do, 
laeut. Col. .1. Xlexandir removed fiom d'Uh lo 
I‘Mh N.L, and laenl. Col. A. Lockett Iroiii lJUh 
totitUh do. 

.Jan. 14. -Lind. F. A. W'lllianison to act as in- 
ter^i. and ipi. in.isl. tol).ld N.L, diirnig ahseiue, on 
duty, of Luiit. Bignell : dated .>lh .Jan. 

AitiUrn/. J..ient. J. L. Mowatt to be intei’p. and 
qn. in.ibt. to nth bat., \. Uotlon, dec. 

'2Ath >1.1. Lieut. II. IL 'riirnbuil lo be adj., v. 
Singer, resigned appoiiiliiient. 

.Jail. 18.— Kns. 'f. (i. Ml shorn to .irt .is iiiterp. 
and q II. in.ist. to .'tilth N.L, \'. laeut. IJiirnev, i)i>- 
inin.iteil to ioiiim.ind of esiorlof iLsideiit al \\.i, 
dated lllh Jan. 

Lieut. .1. 'V. ( Minion lo .act as .ul|. to left wing of 
L'lth N L, duniig its scparaliuii from head-quar- 
ters of regt. ; datetl .'Id Jan. 


/h'/i/riicd to dot}/, ftnm Capt. W'ni. 

bimonds, 2lst N.l. 


HIS MXIKsrv’s I'OIU'KS. 

Hi’ttd-Qoai fi'r'i, pee. ;jj , l.'L”). — ’i« hn • apt'i. hif 
brr.iuit in Rayt- 1 mitt's tml'f. I/iciits. I*. Pore, .md 
Thus. Chatterton, boihof .Id Foot ; Liiiit. C F. 
Morden, IjthFoot; Lieut. U. IL Hill, 41st Foot; 
Lieut. Th 06 . Sway IK*. 44lli Foot ; Lieut. J. A. W il- 


SIin>l»ING. 

An intfi, III tin: Hirer, 

.Jan, 14. Jiiltffita, 'rarbntt, from London .nnd 
M ideir.i. — in. Muna l\h ninth, Anp.es, from 
N.int/.nid BoinhoM.--2L Mntihht, IMIum, Irom 
N.inl/. .Hid Boin 1)011. ' II M.s. ('hii'h ns^a t , 

Fris'iu.mlle, fiom M.idi.e. JJl. Mm^na/nt, KL 
ilridge, from Ho*, on ( Xmeric i).— /v/j 'I. Thalia^ 
lleileii, Irom London .md MLidras. — hi. Vnirntf/nr, 
Foul, fiom Lomlon. 

Ih'lifti'tiir,' f'umi VaUiitta. 

.Jan. 0. Mnnininifh. Wbiliaw, fir Boston ( Xrne 
rii.sL In. Ih niiisthi ttt's, Coii\ i le.'iii, for lioideaiix. 
- Hi. l\,nnnK, tlibso.i, tor l.ivei pool. -17- llar- 
nitmt/, MiT.wiiig, for M.ulras.- i;». Sp, ti- 
ding, fol Boston (Xuierii.l). Aitn>ff, Owen, 

for Loiu loll ; linnitit, .latitin, Sli.iimoii, fot Lon 
don; .itid ('ti/ainitia, Kiikwood, tor Li\<rpool. - 
27- tiifiti,i’, (JalKils, for Itoidr'iiix. 'Jl. Shinf. 
I.iu IK k, lor M.iili.ts ; Awd I.a,tii li'liuii, F.iyrei, lt»i 
l.oiifloii. — 2'1. Ih rrnlriin, llutt(..sle, lor laver- 
pool.- b\l>. 1. (hnttfy WiiiH*. tor Lomlon; f./- 
i itti^^fmir, I’e.iiie, for l.iMipool; .mkI Stiltan, 
Mjithell, fol I’l rsi.ni tjnli. -'i. \lfin/iit\ 
ttnif Clia)m..in, for London.- i\. hUi a. Siitloii, 
lor Lontiun. Ji. Hati ifn't, Xddison, lor London. 

Ftni'ht ta f^nndtin (Fib. 21). — Poad weight, 
.L'l. liK. per ion; ine.'isiiremenl, .iU. 8s. per ton. 


lURTIlS, M.AURTAGKS, AND 
UFA Tils. 

ItlltTHS. 

\’ov. 4. At Ivuni.aiil, the lady of Lieut. K. M. 
HI. or, ot a son. 

/i.'f . LI. .\t Benares, the lady of James G. (jor- 
ilon, F.sq., of .i son. 

17 . \t Bux.'ir, Ihel.ndy of tiariison Assist. Sur- 
geon T. K. Dempster, of aiiaugliter. 

22. At .Meerut, tlie lady of Major Win. l*crshf, 
H.M. ItJth Lancers, of a d.Tughi er. 

2.1. At Kiiriiaiil, the I idy of laeut. ('olonel llo- 
IXTts, of asHlI-lMirti chdd. 

;ni. At Cawnpore, the lady of Capt. Johnston, 
H.M. 44th regt., of a son. 

;B. At Ileiellgunge, the lady of Capl. Heyman, 
of a daughter. 
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lJcly, 


Jan. 1. At Oerhamporeu tha' lady of Lieut. 
Colonel Hartley, commanding H.M. 49th regt at 
that stattum. of a daughter. 

— At Heaur Mhairwarra, the lady of Major 
Henry Hall, of a daughter. 

'2. At Akyab. the lady of Lieut. C. Boulton, 
47th N.I., of a daughter. 

;i. At Arnee, the lady of Capt. F. Dickson, pay- 
master, H.M. 41st regt., of a son. 

— At Dacca, Mrs. .lames Bluett, of a daughter. 

4. In Park Street, Chowringhce, Mrs. M. iloch- 

fort, of a (laughter. 

(j. At Hauled, the lady of T. G. Vibart, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

8. At Calcutta, the lady of J. Vaughan, Esq., 
of the 1 1. C. marine, of a son. 

10. At Kumaul, the lady of Dr. A. Ross, .‘17th 
N.I., of a daughter. 

— \t Calcutta, the wife of Mr. Robert Pen- 
man, cabinet-maker, of a son. 

14. At Chowringhec, the lady of Capt. Priiisep, 
of a daughter. 

10. Mrs. H. B. Gardener, of a daughter. 

17. At Goruckpore, the lady of Lieut. R. 
Wroughton', revenue surveyor, of a son. 

At Howrah, the wife of Mr. Benj. Heritage, 
H.(\ marine, of a sun. 

10. At Calcutta, the lady of D. Pringle, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

111. At Keitah, the lady of Capt. Latouche, ma- 
jor of brigade, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of C. K.. Robison, Esq., 
of a son. 

20. At CawnpoTc, the lady of Lieut. Col. Biggs, 
commanding 2d hat. artillery, of a son. 

— Al Chandeniiigorc, the wife of Mr. W. Wil- 
son, Bchnoliiiaster, of a son. 

21. At ('.ilcutta, Mrs. T. Barfoot, of a son. 

22. At Dacca, the lady of Henry Walters, Eb(|., 
civil service, of a son. 

— At Calculla, Mrs. Chas. Comclius, jun., of 
a daughter. 

— \r ('((track, the l.ady of Jolm Stanley Clarke, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. W% Sinclair, of 
a son and heir. 

24. At Chowringhec, the lady of J. Dougal, 
Eh(|., of a (laughter. 

20. At t'alculta, the wife of Mr. A. M. Murdoch, 
assistant to Messrs. Idcwclyn and Co,, of a son. 

— At ('alcutla, the wife of Mr. F. De Silva, of 
a son. 

211. At (Calcutta, the lady of Robert Morrell, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Dum-Dum, Mrs. Marla Leopold, of a 
sun. 

— At Uarrackiioro, the lady of Major W. R. (’. 
Ctwtlcy, 7th N.I., of a daughter. 

— Ill Dhurruiiitollali, Mr. James .Tacohs, of a 
daughter. 

— At ('alciitta, the laily of J. Harvey, Ewi., of 
a daughter. 

.‘il. At Calcutta, the lady of Dr. Vos, of a 
daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Mr. Charles War- 
den, of a daughter. 

— At Huoghlcy, the lady of W'. H. Belli, Esq., 
of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


14. At Calcutta, Richard MMdln, Eaq., Indigo- 
planter, to Miss Elisabeth Neasmith. 

15. At Calcutta, Mr. S. H. Boileau, register In 
the Persian department, to Miss Harriet Wright 

18. At Calcutta, Richard Hoidsworth, Esq., to 
Caroline Anne, daughter of T. A. Minchin, Esq. 

— At Cawnpore, (’apt. Wm. Caine, H.M. 41st 
Foot, A.D.C.. to Mrs. Mary Anne Knappe Val- 
laucey, daughter of the Rev. George Attwood, of 
Norw(K)d, Surry. 

2(1. At Calcutta, ('apt. Geo. Hutchinson, Bengal 
engineers, to Kliaabetb Harington, second daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. T. T. Thomason. 

21. At Calcutta, John Henderson, Esq., to Miss 
Jane Elphinstone Muirhead. 

— At Calcutta,' Thomas Woodin, E^., to Ma- 
demoiselle Louise Cecile Victoire Henrique. 

— At ('alcutta, Alex. F. Donnelly, Esq., civil 
service, to Margarent Hickey, second daughter of 
the late R. M. Thomas, Esq. 

2.3. At C.dcutta, Mr. Charles WMlkinson to Miss 
Elisabeth Dorice. 

2(5. At Calcutta, T.ieiit.W. D. Nash, 4(;ih B.N.I., 
to Maria Louisa, cliic‘st daughter of John Grlms- 
dick. Esq., indigo plantet. 

27. At Calcutta, Thus. Lackerstcen. Esq,, to 
Georgiana, only daughter of the late P. A, Pater- 
nbster, Esip 


DRATIIS. 

Of. 8. At Calcutta, Jane Caroline, lady of Capt. 
John fludson, of the ship Isabella Hi^rrtmut 
aged 27. 

2.'>. At Sylhet, Mr. H. C. Stark, aged 24. 

Ja}i. H. At Secrura. Oude, of confluent unall- 
pox, Lieut. Arthur Lee, 31st regt. N.I. 

12. At Calcutta, Joseph Bruce, Esq., Indigo- 
planter of Ghazeepore, aged (>4. 

l(i. At Dacca, after a few hours’ illness, Catchick 
Lethngassie, Esq., agctl .'i2. 

17. At Calcutta, Mrs. Shavier, relict of the late 
Mr. Jai'ob Shavier, of Patna, agediio. 

18. At Calcutta, Edm. Molony, Esq., deputy 
secretary to government, aged .35. 

HI. At Calcutta. Thonuis Swainc, Esq., register 
in the olMieof the secretary to government, ge- 
neral department, aged 5.3. 

— At Meerut, Marianne, wife of 11. L. S. Sand- 
ham, Es(i., surgeon, H.M. 11th Light Drags., 111 
her 2fith year. 

23. At Patna, John, infant son of H. G. Bur- 
nett, Es(|., aged 3 yeiurs. 

24. At Cnlciitta, by a fall from his horse, Capt. 
Thomas Prinsep, of the corps of engineers, aged 

24. At Calcutta, Mr. James Hunter, of the firm 
of Messrs. Higgs and Hunter, aged 4(1. 

-r- At Garden Reach, Mr. Gregory Thcrose, 
tide-waiter, at Mugmiah thaimah, age'd .An. 

2.'i. At Cossinore, Elisabeth, wife of M. Haines, 
Eup, indigo plaiiler, Kiabnaghur, aged 22. 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 


Dec. 24. At Agra, Mr. Wm. (’ampbell, jun., of 
the custom-house, to Louisa, daughter of Mr. D. 
Daulell, of Muttra. 

— At Agra, Mr. Charles Hyde, mcHlical depart- 
ment, to ('aroliue, daughter of Mr. W. Caiiiplx;!!, 
sen., of the custom-house. 

28. At Cawnpore, (’apt. AV. Burlton, 4th L.('., 
assist, com. gen., to Jane Elixa, second daughter 
of l^ieut. Col. P. T. ('oiiiyn, commanding 24th 
N.I. 

Jan. 4. At Calcutta, Mr. Lewis Esterre to Mrs. 
Sarah Ross. 

«. At Calcutta, Mr. Archibald Bryce, indigo 
planter, to Mrs. Mary Ann Mackenzie. 

— At ('alcutta, Lieut, (’harles Jorden, 1st Eu- 
ropean regr., to Miss Margaret Gillies. 

8. At Calcutta, Mr. Henry Jackson to Elizabeth, 
second daughter of Mr. James Wright. 

8. At Calcutta, C. Herd, Esq., of Tuinlook, 
to Miss Francos Simpson, of Calcutta. 

11. At Scrainpore, Mr. Rowe to Miss Mardon, 
daughter of the late Rev. Illchanl Mardon. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. John DaCruze to Miss 
Mary D'Mello. 


GRANTS OF LAND. 

Fort St. Ciaurfief Dec.4t 1H129. — To give 
proprietors of land situated witliin forts 
and military cantonments a more pernia- 
Jicnt interest in the property and a stronger 
inducement to construct good houses, the 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to declare, that grants shall here- 
after be made for a periM not exceeding 
fifty years, and that they sliaU be renew- 
able at the expiration of gv?.ry tenth year 
on the conditions of the original deed) on 
payment of a small fine of ten rupees. 

PKESKNTING ARMS TO NIGHT ROUNDS. 

Jlead- Quarter Sj Choultry Plahh-Dsc. 10, 
1829. — The Commander-in* chi^ directs 
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the discontinuance of the existing system 
of presenting arms and paying compli> 
inents to night rounds, further than that 
guards and sentinels will stand steady with 
shouldered arms until the rounds have 
passed. 

ALLOWANCES TO MEDICAL OPFlCEas. 

Fort St. George t Dec. 29, 1829.— In 
conformity to instructions received from, 
the Supreme Government, and with refe- 
rence to the G.O. No. ll7, dated /Jth 
Way last, the liight Hunt the Governor 
in Council is pleased to authorise the fol- 
lowing further allowances in the medical 
department : 

Medical otTicers holding charge of more 
than one native corps, or details of troops, 
or of followers entitled to medical atten- 
dance, in addition to their regular medical 
charge, are authorised to draw a remunc-* 
ration for tiie additional labour arising 
from such extra charge at the rate of twelve 
rupees and eight annas for every hundred 
men per month, to have effect from 1st 
July last. 

INVALID ESTAULISHMKNT ON THE 
NEILUHKHUIKS. 

Fort St. George, Jan. 8, 1880. — The 
building, which the government caused to 
be erected on the Neilgherry liills, for the 
uccumniodallon of European invalids of 
and tlie lloii. Company’s service, 
having been reported (it for tlio reception of 
lifty-six men ; the liight Hon. the Gover- 
nor in Council is pleased to direct that it 
shall lie appropriated without loss of time 
for the benefit of men enervated by a long 
residence in a hot climate or debilitated by 
disease, who, by a cfiange of air, food, and 
exercise might, in the opinion of medical 
officers, be kept from the invalid and pen- 
sion lists, and be eventually restored to 
their regiments as useful and effective sol- 
diers. 

Should any space in the building remain 
unoccupied after providing for the cases 
above noticed, it may be temporarily al- 
lotted to pensioned soldiers of good cha- 
racters who may have followed some trade 
in their youth, which they are willing to 
resume on the Ncilgherries for their own 
advantage and for the convenience of tlie 
public. 

A piece of land with gardening tools 
will be apportioned to each inmate of the 
quarter for invalids, and they will he al- 
lowed to dispose of the produce of their 
labours for their individual benefit. 

The Commandcr-in-chief is requested 
to adopt the necessary measures for giving 
effect to this order. 

OFFICERS RETURNING FROM EUROPE OR 
FROM SEA. 

Ifead^ Quarters, Choultry Plain, Jan. 9, 


1830.— It having been brought to the no- 
tice of the Commander-in-chief, that offi- 
cers arriving at the presidency,' from Eu- 
rope or from sea, are in the habit of pro- 
tracting their stay to an indefinite pcrioil 
without any due authority for so doing. His 
Excellency directs, that officers arriving 
at the presidency, from Europe or from 
sea, shall lie allowed the period of one 
month, calculated from the day of arrival 
to the day of liep.irtiire inclusive, for the 
purpose of making tlie necessary prepara- 
tions to rejoin their corps or station, re- 
porting their arrival and intended date of 
departure to their respective commanding 
officers. Any otliccr who may fail to quit 
the presidency at the expiration of such 
peiiiKl, unless the Commaiuler-in-cliief ’s 
authority may have been duly granted for 
his longer stay, and a corresponding re- 
port made to Ins commanding officer, is 
to be considered as ** absent without 
leave,** and returned accordingly. 

MADRAS TROOPS IN THE DOOAB. 

Fort St. George, Jan. 19, 1830, — 'Hic 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council di- 
rects, that the troops of this presidency 
now serving in the Dooab be considered 
as under the immediate orders of the Rom- 
bay government, conforming to all such 
instructions as they may receive from that 
government, and making all such reports 
anil returns as may be required by the re- 
gulations of that presidency. 

The superintending engineer will, in 
like manner, receive his orders from, and 
act in all respects under, the aulhorities of 
the government of Romhay, the public 
buildings being made over to that presi- 
denc}^ 

The troops will continue to be paid, 
provisioned, and equipped, as at present, 
by the government of Fort St. George. 
All existing regulations connected with 
these and other points of internal economy 
are therefore to remain in force ; while in 
all matters of military arrangement refe- 
rence must he had to the orders of the ge- 
neral officer commanding the division. 

Applications for leave of absence, other 
than to Europe, are to be addressed to the 
proper authorities at Bombay, as prescrib- 
ed liy the regulations of lliat presidency. 

When furlough is required to Europe, 
the application is to be forwarded to the 
suJjutant-general at Fort St. George, the 
sanction of the Romhay government being 
previously obtained. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Jan. 19. Hugh Montgomerie, Em|.. subordinate 
collector and joint magistrate in Tinnevelly. 

P. if. Siromeon, Esii., register to zillah court 
of Rajahmundry. 

A. Maclean, Esq., subordinate collector and 
joint magistrate in Canara. 

J. C. 'Wroughton, Esq., ditto ditto in Madura. 
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[July; 


W. A. Weave, Ewi., subordJnate oollsctor and 
Joint magistrate In Malabar. 

II. Morris, Esq., ditto ditto in Coimbatore. 

T. J. VV. 'rhoinaa. Esq., register to zillah court 
of Chlcacolc. 


22. A. D. ('ampbcll, Ksq., Telugoo translator to 
governineiit. 

Sir James Home, Bart., mint master. 

It. Eden, Esq., Canarese translator to govern- 
ment. 


2(i. T. Daniel, Esq., commercial superinten- 
daiit and warthouse keeper. 

A. Brooke, Esip, deputy warehouse keeper. 
Wm. lludlcston, Esep, secretary to Marine 
Board. 


R. B. Siimdan, Esq., bU]ierintendant of go- 
\ eminent lotteries. 


211. A. Crawley, Esq., collector .and magistrate 
of Raj.dnmmdiy. 

W. Ashton, Esq., joint magistrate on Deacli. 


ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENT. 

.Inn. 22, The Rev. T. Lewis, m.a., chaplain at 
Arcot. 


Ml LIT A RY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

For f St. Cnu-fcr, I)rr.2U, UUfl. — Lieut. .*?. Vard<*n 
to be .assistant (o superintending engineer in south- 
ern division, V. Lieut. Henderson. 

2tl Ih I ft . Artilhri/. Lieut. Hugh Montgo- 

mery to lx* riding-master. 

2d h.V. Lieut. S. F. McKcn/ie to be riding-mas- 
ter. 

3d L.C. Cornet John Rose to be riding-master. 

4r/i L.C. Lieut. 11. Coiimgharii to be riding-mas- 
ler. 

run L.C, Lieut. Alex. McLeod to be riding-mas- 
ter. 

(ith L.(\ Lieut. W. I*. Deas to be riding-master. 
7t/i L.C’. Capt. A. Watkins tolie Tiding-m.ister. 
Oivalrp. .Sen. Lieut. Col. W'ui. Dickson to ixx 
col., V. Niitball, dec. ; dated Mth Aug. Iil2!i.— Sen. 
Maj. E. L. Sinythe, from 5th L.C’., to be lieul. 
col., Ill sue. to l)ick.son, prom. : dated do. 

Tdh L.C Sen. Capt. J. F\ Palmer to be^njor, 
and Sen. Lieut. (Br. Capt.) D. A. Feiiiniig to be 
capt., in sue. to Smythe, prom.; dated do. 

The services of Capt. 1). A. Fenning placed at 
disposal of Coiii.-in-cliief for regimental duty. 

S'upcrnuni. Incut. 11. F. Lord admitted on ef- 
fective strength of :dh L.C, 

70#gtw(vr». Sen. 2d- Lieut. F, Ditmastolx> 1st- 
lieiit., V. l*ntrirkson, dec.; datcii 2:kl July IH2fK— 
2d-Liout. Thos. Smyllie admitted on ellective 
strength of corps. 

Wi N.l. Sen. Lieut. T. D. Rippon to lx* capt., 
V. linpey, invalided; dated 2:kl Dec. 1112;).— Super- 
iium. Lieut. Jolin Grimes adinitled on effective 
strength of regt. 

Ens. G. n. Browne, 2;)th N.L, permitted to re- 
sign service of Hon. (Vnnpany. 

Jan. R, IKm.— ;)7t/t W.l. Sen. l.ieut. Aug. Clarke 
to be capt., v. Ball, dec. ; dateil 21st Dec. 
Siipernuin. Lieut. Edin. J. Simpson brought on 
effective strengtli of regiment. 

Superintending Surg. Chas. McCalie permitted 
to resign Service of Hon. Comp., from lath Jan. 

Siipcrmim. Ens. E. H. Short admitted on effec- 
tive strength of iJllth N.L 
Cadetof Cavalry Fr. Simpson admitted oiiestab., 
and jirom. to cornet. 

Mr. D. Sturrock admitted on estab. as an assist, 
surgeon. 


n^nd-Quarters, T)rt'. 21, 1320. — AssHt. Surg. J, 
J. Jeffreys removed from doing duty with ILM. 
2GUi regt. to do duty under orderA of superuitend. 
surgeon witlt Hyderabad subsidiary force. 


Ens. J. W. Clarke, IGth regt., and Ens. C. R. 
Hobart, lat Europ. regt., permitted, at their own 
ret|uest, to exchange regiments. 

Dec. 22.— (’apt. T. M. Claridge, 42d N.I., loact 
as deputy assist, qu. mast, general of army, during 
absence of Lieut. De Montmorency, on sick certi- 
ficate. 

Dpc. 2.1.— Capt. J. S. Impev (recently transf. to 
inv. estab.) posted to 3d Nat. Vet. Bat. 

Ens. I). C. Campbell posted to Rith N.I., but to 
coniirifte to do duty witti 4(;th regt. till further or- 
ders. 

Ens. J. A. 1 jght removed from doing duty with 
^th, and posted to .‘id L. Inf. 

Drt*.2H.— M.ajor^. J. A. Willows (recently transf. 
to inv. est.ab.) posted to 1st Nat. Vet. B.*it. 

Surg. M. S. Moore, ai.d., removed from 4()th to 
21st N.L, and Surg. C. (Jurnc from 21st to 4blli 
ditto. 

Assist. Surg. M. B. Pollock removeil from ;)2d to 
1st N.L 

Assist. Surg. A. Paterson removeil from 1st bat. 
jiioneers to 4uth N.l. 

Dec. .*11 .—Col. J. li. Lushinglon, C.B., removed 
from 1st to ;id L.C. 

Col. W. Dickson, r.n. (late prom.) posted to 1st 
•L.C. 

Lieut. Col. T. II. S. Conway, r.n., removed 
from.'ith to 1st 

l.ieut. (’ol. E. L. Sinythe (late prom.) posted to 
.'•th I..C. 

Cornet Fr. Simn^nn dirrfted to join details of 
Light Cavalry at Bangalore. 

Ens. (\ 1). Babington a])p. to do duty witli (gh 
N.l. 

Ens. Cooke, .'Iftth N.I., to act .as adj. to Senng.a- 
patam Local Battalion from Kith Dec. 1320, until 
further orders, v. Lambert resigned. 

Jan. 11, IffMi.— Lieut. (Br. Capt.) C. Boldero, 
24th N.I., to act as qu. mast, interp. .and paym. 
IVoin 1st Jan. liUU, v. Dennett, on leave of ab- 
sence. 

Lieut. G. Nott, IDth N.L, directed to resume 
siluatinii of adj. to that corps. ; .md Lieut. A. Co- 
ventry app. to act as qu. m.ast. iiitcrp. .and paym., 
to same, v, Osborne; proceeded to F.iirope. 

Lieut. U. A. Joy to act as adj. of 27th N.I., v. 
O’Neil; and Lieut. L. E. Duval to .act asqu. mimt. 
interp. and paym. of that corps, v. Joy. 

Lieut. W. Shelly, 2iHh N.L, to act as deputy 
assist, adj. gen. to Travancoresuljsi(li.ary force un- 
til relieved ; dated .’list Dec. 

Capt. II. Mitchell, fUh N.L, to art as assist, qu. 
m.ast. gen. to light field division of Hy(UT.d).idsiib- 
sulxary force, from 21st Dec. and niitil relieved. 

Ens. G. K French to act as adj. to 27th N.L, v. 
O’Neil; dated 21)lh Dec. 

Uemimil of IJvnt. CoIh. fJeo. Jackson from 2(itli 
to 40th N.I.; (iregory J.acksoii from 4(>th to lOtli 
N.L; B. W. Lee Iroin IDth regt. to 2i;th N.l. 

Ens. E. Jackson, doing duty with 2(ith, app. to 
do duty with 40th N.l. 


Fort St. GrorttP, Jan. 8. — Lieut. (7ol. W. H,an- 
kins to command .*ld, and Major T. Hitks 2d Na- 
tive Vet. Batttdion. 

Jnn. 12.— Lieut. II. Henderson to l)ea temporary 
assistant civil engineer in southern division. 

Lieut. J. Byng, Oth L.C., permitted to resign 
his app. of qu. mast., interp., and paym. to that 
corps. 

JffM. ID.— Capt. W. L. W’illiams, .3d L. Inf., to 
be assist, adi. gen. to troops on coast of Tenasse- 
rim, V. Bradford, app. to act as assist, qu. mast, 
gen. Ilydrabad subsidiary force. 

Capt. R. Alexander, 4tllh N.L, to be assist, qu. 
mast. gen. to ligiit field div. of Hydrabad subsi- 
diary force, V. Ball, dec. 

Capt. J. Gunning. 17th N.I., to be deputy 
assist, .adj. gen. in ceded districts, v. Fenning, rc- 
mnveil on pioin. 

Capt. H. F. Ely, 42ii N.l., to lie deputy assist, 
qu. mast. gen. in centre division of army, v. Alex- 
ander. 

Capt. John Tucker, llth N.I„ transferred, athia 
own retpiest, to invalid estab. 
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Rfturfierl to rfwf.v, /rom /Swro/v/.— Lieut. Cf. B. 

Arbuthnot, 3(1 I..C — Capt. (7. MJlsom, fJth N.I 

I’aiit. C’. r. UcM. 24th N.I.— (’apt. J. C. H. Caiup- 
Ik?!!, 47th N.i.— Ciiph .Inhii Smith, 2(1 L.C.— 
Lieut. Jolui Shiel, l;Jth N.l. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Kiirnpe.—Dcc. 2f>. Capt. F. W. Mor^^, 1st 
N.I., for health.— (’apt. A. TulhKh, 14th NH., for 
health. — .Ian. 2. Lieut. Steph. Prescott, oth 
f(»r health, —(.’apt. P. P. I1 o(1|to, 1st T4.1. — (’apt. 

M. W. ('. Smyth, (ith L.C., for health. — Kns. J:ls. 

Campbell, .T2d N.L. for health I!. Kns. \V. 

Iliukley, Illth N.L, tor health.— Lieut. 11. Liish- 
inj'ton, Isl L.(\, for health.— 12. Lieut. E. 11. F. 
Denman, artillery, for health.— Ens. O. D. Stokes, 
4th N.l., for health.- -L'l. Lieut. II. 11. Hunter, 
artillery, for health. ' Ens. F. (Iray, Ifah N.L, for 
health. — 1!). Major 1*. Barclay, l4th N.L— (’apt. 
A. T. Cotton, engineers, for he.ilth. — Lieut. \V. 
Walker, 1st L.t\, for health. — Surg. ('. .lones, 
pension es tab., on private atlairs. — ('apt. II. Thorp, 
27 th N.L, for health. 

To of iitmi Hopr. — Jan, I.*!. Lieut. W. 

Bremner, 47lh N.L, for health. 

To Sen.— Jan. 2. T/icut. Col. B. W. Lee, ItMh 

N. L, for four mouths, for health (from Tenassc> 
rim coast}. 


SHIPPING. 

ylrrivnls. 

Jnn. 24. Stavera, from Mauritius.— 2.'». 

IVcffioi'ton, Evans, from London. — 2)1. CIrnohutt 
(’anu'roii, from Calcutta.— 1. VVdham Money, 
Kulchcr, from Calcutta: and Mnne Aylnc, Bou- 
iheles, from Bordeaux, Bourixni, &c.— 2. Louisa, 
Sergeant, from Mauritius; anti Mtn\v, Welsh, 
from (’alciitta — 3. Ear/ hvlhe, Weinyss, from 
Bomlmy, Coloinlio, (Jbc.— IS. II. C. S. Thotnas 
iirennlle, Shea, from Calcutta: linrrtfo, Junior, 
Shannon, from ('nkiitta; and Vvtiir Unusr, Beik, 
from Pondicherry.- 20. C'tuudinct Heat horn, from 
Van Diemen’s Land. 

Dejtfirtures, 

Jan. 26. Ganyrs, noultlKH!, for fiondon.— Fe6. 
.S. MtD-y Ann, llornblow, for London.— 7 . Zsmdna, 
(’ameroii, for Ltmdon.— 0. William Money, Ful- 
cher, for London.— 10. Mary, Welsh, for Phila- 
delphia — L'l. Louisa, Sergeant, for Malabar coasL 
— 14. Arfr.i/lr, Stavers, for Calcutta.— 20. II.C.S. 
Thomas Urenvtlle, Shea (with trea.surc), for Lon- 
don; Wel/myton, Evans, for ditto: and iiaretto. 
Junior, Shannon, for ditto. 


IHRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIKTIIS. 

Dec. .31. .\t Madras, the lady of C. Guichard, 
Es(|., of a daughter. 

— At Matlr.as, the lady of Capt. Hyslop, of the 
artillery, of a son. 

• Jnn. 2. At Tnchinopoly, the lady of John Bird, 
Ksip, of a son. 

.3. At Madras, the lady of Lieut. Colonel Cadell, 
of a son. 

— At Amce, the l.ady of f!apt. F. Dickson, pay- 
master ll.M. 41 St regt., of a son. 

7 . At Boyaiwttah, the wife of Mr. W. G(x>d- 
nian, of a daughter. 

!.•>. At Pungaiinor, the lady of Pada Chekah 
Iloyal, second son to his Exc. the Rajah of Puiiga- 
nonr, of a son. 

Id. At Palaveram, the lady of Lieut. Codring- 
tou, 46th N.L, of a son. 

23. At Madras, the lady of A. F. Bruce, Esq., 
rivil service, of a son. 

24. At Madras, tlio wife of Mr. John Gabell, of 
a daughter. 

— At Palamcottah, Mrs. Schmid, of a son. 

.31. AtUellary, the lady of Lieut. A. Mackenzie, 
5th N.L, of a daughter. 

F(^. 6. At Madras, the lady of W. R. Smyth, 
Esq., of a son. 

il. \t Vc\iery, Mrs. A. E. Brookes, of a son. 


Bon/bay, 1 

MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 2.3. At Cudd.ilore, John Byng, Esq., 6fh 
1..C., to Cl.ara Frances, daughter of L. 11. Stil- 
ling, E.sq., of Madras. 

t'fb. .3. At Madr.'is. Mr. Thomas Dashwood to 
Mi.ss Margaret Caiisli^. 

6. At Tiirhiiiopoly, Lieut. C. E. Falier, of the 
engineers, to Georgians, eldest daughter of John 
Bird, Es()., Madr.is ciiil servu'e. 

11. x\t Madras, Guy L. Preiidergnst, Es(|.. of 
the civil service, to Cathcrinp Jane, daughter of 
James Xniu^ley, Kmp, of the Madras imslical es- 
tablishment. 

riFATns. 

Noi*. 12. At Madras, Maj. General Jas. Leltli, 
ILF.LC..*^. He held tlie otllce of Judge \il\ oc.ite 
Gi'iieral ot the M.-idriis \rmy thirty yeiirs, ,m<| \\..s 
highly respected for his talents and pnv.ile \ iilues. 

l)#*c. *J. At Cannaiiore, Ens. ('. R. Fuvse, ‘J4ih 
regt. N.l. 

JoH. ih At Jaiilnah, Lieut. Richard W.itson, 
lateof the .‘list or Trichiiioiiolv L. Infantry. 

2.>. At Mangalore, of apoplexy, ('apt. John 
Watson, l4th ri'gt. N.L, aged 4 I. 

Veh. \t Madras, Mrs. C. Vanbaver, ageilHL 

1.3. At 1*011(1 icherry, P. P.irisot, Esep, M>mor 
lartricnr of the firm of Messr^. Parisul and (Ju., in 
ns liilth year. 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

AKTILLEKY’. 

Bimibny Castk, Sept. I.S, Tlic 

lion, the Governor in Coiiikm’I is pleascii 
to direct that tliu nuinhcr of gunners in 
each troop of horse artillery under this 
presidency he reduced to eighty, and the 
number of «rnns to four. 

OcU "20, 1829. — Tlie Hon. the Gover- 
nor ill Council h.as resolved on the reduc- 
tion of the corps of native artillery dri- 
vers attached to the regiment of artillery 
from the i&tof December next. 

CORl’S OF N\T1VK INVALIDS. 

Bombay Castle, Oct. 7, 1H‘J9. — Advert- 
ing to th(> present state of the corps of 
native invalids under this presidency, and 
more particularly to the great reductions 
that have been cflecteil in it, during the 
last two years, hy transfers both to (he 
veteran battalion and the pension esla- 
blisliineiK, the Hun. the Governor in 
Council is pleased to direct that the fol- 
lowing re-organization of the corj>s take 
eHcct from the l.st jiroxiino. 

IM. 'I'he corps of native invalids to be 
reduced to a baltidion of six companies. 

2d. The 1st company at present sta- 
tioned at Tannah, and the 2d company at 
raiiwell, lobe consolidated and numbered 
the 1st company j to be stationed at the 
former post, and held ia charge by the 
fort adjutant. 

t5d. The present 3d company to be 
numbered the 2d compaay, and stationed 
at Mahim, to be considered the head- 
quarters of the battalion, the charge of it 
as at pre.sent to be retained hy the adjutant. 

4fl]. The 4th and Bth companies, at pre. 
sent at Angenwell, to be united with tlic 
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very few remaining from the 5th and 6th 
companies, hitherto stationed at Scindia- 
droog, and form the 3d company, to be 
stationed at Dapoolic, and attached to the 
Native Veteran Battalion. 

5th. The 7th and 8th companies now 
stationed at Surat, together with the I2th 
company at Ahmedabad, to form the 4th 
company, to be continued at tlie former 
station in charge of the fort adjutant. 

6tli. The 10th company at Bancoote to 
be numbered the 5tli company, to be re. 
moved to Dapoolic and attached to the 
Native Veteran company. 

7th. The present 1 1 th company at Ah- 
mednuggur to be numbered the Gth com. 
pany, and to occupy its present post under 
the charge of the fort adjutant. 

The Governor in Council is pleased to 
abolish the office of superintendent of 
invalids in the southern concan, and to 
reduce the office establishment allc>wance 
drawn by the adjutant to forty rupees per 
mensem, the amount at which it was fixed 
before the augmentation to the battalion 
by the government general order dated 
24lh of January 1824. 

CONVALESCENT ESTAIILISHMeNT AT 
MAHABLESHWUIU 

Bombay Castle, JVbn. *2^, 1829.»-Tlie 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to pass the following rules for the con. 
valescent establishment at Mahableshwur. 

I St. The whole establishment is to be 
under one head and responsible medical 
officer, permanently appointed to that 
duty. 

2d. The surgeons of European regi. 
ments are authorized' under such restric- 
tions as shall be prescribed by the Medical 
Board in regard to the Hoii. Company's 
troops, and by the deputy inspector of his 
Majesty's hospitals in respect to King's 
troops, to forward to Mahableshwur at 
any time during die season men for whom 
they consider die change advisable. 

3d. A complete separation is to be made 
between the sick in hospital and die con. 
valescents properly so called. 

4th. European sentries are to be placed 
over the hospital, and a steady non.roin. 
missioned officer is to be appointed as 
hospital seijeant. 

5di. A convalescent moss is to be esta- 
blished for those men who are so far re- 
covered as not to be under medical treat- 
ment, or hospital discipline, at which wines, 
beer, and more evpensive diet may be al- 
low^. 

6tb. The hospkal is to be provided with 
an endrely independent stock of clothing 
and stores of every requisite description. 

7th. An establishment of an assistant 
apothecary, a ward boy, and sweeper, to 
be pertnaaently attached to the station. 


IIECRUIT )K>T VSTABUBHMENT. 

Bombay Castle, JDtc, S, 1829.— > The 
Hun. the Governor in- Council deems it 
of importance, at a time when every re- 
duction that can be effected is being made 
in the pay of establishmenrs and followers, 
that the native army should be assured by 
the afets of government tliat these plans of 
retrenchment will not them, but that, 
on the contrary, the government continues 
anxious in every manner to promote their 
welfare. 

2d. With this view, and in the hope of 
inducing the native commissioned officers 
of the army to give a greater number of 
their sons to the service, which it is be. 
lieved has hitherto in some measure been 
prevented by false pride and alarm, lest 
bad conduct in the sons should hridg dis- 
grace upon the father, the Hon. the Go- 
vernor in Council is pleased to publish 
the following regulations, rc-modeliing 
the present recruit, boy establisliment at- 
tached to the several regiments of native 
infantry upon this establishment ; and as 
the arrangement has liccn dictated solely 
by a desire to encourage the native com- 
missioned officers to bring up and educate 
their sons in the army, by affording them 
an opportunity of embracing the profes- 
sion of their fathers upon respectable and 
advantageous terms, it is trusted that the 
important nature of the benefits intended 
to be conferred upon them will induce 
this class of public servants to adopt with- 
out hesitation the means now afforded 
them of providing for their sons in a 
manner every way consistent with the re- 
spect and consideration due to the situa- 
tion of their/aihers^and by it prevciUmtidi 
of that distress which so frequently f:Uls 
upon their families at their decease, and for 
w'hich, unless in special cases, it is impos- 
sible for government to afford any relief. 

Sd. The establishment of boys to each 
regiment of native infantry is in future to 
consist of thirty ; in addition to this num- 
ber eight more boys are sanctioned to be 
designated “ first class l>oys," to whom 
some slight distinctive mark in their dress 
is to be assigned, and to whom one rupee 
and a half per mensem is allowed abovu 
the sum at present granted to sepoy l>oys 
generally. This class is to be exclusively 
composed of the sons of native commis- 
sioned officers. 

4th. As a further instance of the desire 
of government to promote the interests of 
the native officers of this army, the Hon. 
the Governor in Council is pleased to 
sanction an addition of two rupees to the 
fixed monthly pay of a sepoy to eight 
men in each regiment, the sons of native 
commissioned officers, and who are to en- 
joy this distinctive allowance until pro- 
moted from their superior merits to the 
rank of commissioned officers; but these 
men are to be entitled to no other privi- 
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lege or claim to promotion or favour ahovc 
other men in the regiment. When a \a- 
occurs in this class^ the host “ class 
it’ old cnoiigli, to succeed thei'cto. 

5tli. Kflect fe to be given to the increase 
now sanctioned in the establishment of 
hoys attached to each regiment of native 
infantry by the admission of such as are 
eligible to a p^ticipatioii in the ailvantagcs 
of the institutf&^n. 

Gth, The privilege is also conferred 
upon native commissioned otlicers of 
claiming the discharge of their sons from 
4he service at any Lime before they have 
attained the age of liftecn, and even tittlil 
they have attained the age of twenty, pro* 
vitled when upwards of iiftcen the ilis- 
diarge is applied for by the son us well as 
the parent. 

7 til. The Governor 111 Council is pleased 
to extend the licnefifs of the Recniil Hoy 
Kstahlishment to the Native Veteiaii Hat- 
taliun; and his Kxc« the Comraander-iii. 
Chief will be pleased to piovide for their 
being transferred at a proper age to regi - 
nieiits of the lino. 

riis Kxc. the Commander-in-chief will 
issue such siihsidiary instructions as may 
be necessary (o give ellect to this order. 

SOIITIIKRN DIVISION OP THE ARMY. 

Ihmihay CastlCf Doc* 10, 1829. — The 
Southern IMahratta territory being defini* 
lively annexed to the government of Doin* 
bay, the presidency division will hence- 
forth he designated the Southern Division 
of the Aiiny, and include the Southern 
Mahratta country : Helgaura, the head- 
quarters of the division. 

'I'lie Madras troops employed in the 
southern division, with their staff and de- 
partmenr, will continue as at present under 
the comiiiaiul of Col. Cluis. M*Leod, C.H., 
subject to tile rules and regulations of the 
presidency to which (hey belong ; hut in 
all points connected with discipline and 
military arrangcineiits, under the orders 
of the general oflicer cuinmaiiding the di- 
vision, equally with the Homhay^ troops. 

Doc. 19, 1829. — The lion, the Go- 
vernor in Council is pleased to direct that 
an assistant adjutant-general he nominated 
to the Soiitlierii Division of the Army, 
and that the duties of the Sulisidiary Force 
at Baroda be perfonned by a deputy as- 
sistant adjurant-gcncral. 

ORDKANCE ASSISTANT TO COMMANDANT OF 
ARTICLEHY. 

Botnhnif Castle, Dee. 21, 1829.— The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to direct that the situation of ordnance as- 
^sistant to tiie commandant of artillery be 
'^scfKirated from that of brigade major, and 
that they be held by separate officers. 

Miat. Jour, N.S. Vol.2. No. 7. 
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OUVEaNMENT COMMANDS. 

Bonibnif Casllo, Dec. 22, 1829.— The 
lion, the Governor in I'ouncil is pleased 
to direct that Ahmcdiiiiggiir and Deesa be 
considered government rommands of the 
second class, instead of Ciitch and Sat- 
tara, from the 1st Jan. 1880. 

I.icut. Col. Kinnersly is removed from 
the command of Hhooj to the command of 
Ahmedmiggiir, and Lieut. Col. Litch- 
field is appointed to the command at 
Deesa. 

Lieut. Col. Hobertson, resident at Sa- 
tnra, is uppuinted from the same date, to 
the military command of the troops at that 
station, and Major I'ottingcr to that of 
the troops in Ciitcli. 

The troops at Sattara and Culcli are to 
he considered as not wiilnn any military 
division of the army. The offueis com. 
inaiuling will make tlioir returns and re- 
ports on all matters relative to discipline 
and equipment to his Kxc. the Coin.-in- 
chief, hut in all matters will act under tlic 
direct uutlionty of guvernment. 

The residents of Satlaia and Cutcli will 
draw the military pay and allowances of 
their rank the same as all other olliccrs in 
command of stations. 

CONDUrr OF major FrE^tlNC. 

Bombay Castle, Jan. 2, 1880. — It hav- 
ing been brought to the notice of the 
Hon. the Governor in Council that Major 
li. W. Fleming, of the 9lh regt. N.J., 
having landed at Ctindapoor in April last, 
while on his passage from Cannanurc to 
Bombay, committed an assault on the 
manager of custom*) and other native pub- 
lic servants belonging to that port, that 
officer's conduct is lierehy marked with 
the disapprobation of government. 

The character and services of Major 
Fleming, and a consideration of Ihe circiim- 
stfinces which led him, under excited feel- 
ings and erroneous impressions, to act in 
the mariner he did, induce the Governor 
ill Council to refrain from more severe 
notice of In's reprehensible conduct, in the 
hope that the present warning will aunitu 
to prevent the rccun'cnce of such ex- 
cesses. 

REVISION OF or FICR ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Bombay Castle, Jan. 1:1, 1830.— The 
Hon. the Governor in Council having 
been pleased to nominate Lieut. Col. Vans 
Kennedy, Lieut. Col. D. Barr, and Ma- 
jor J. H. Dunsterville, to constitute a spe- 
cial committee, with JJeut. A. F. John- 
son as their secretary, for the purpose of 
revising all office establishments in the 
military branch of the service, all heads of 
departments are hereby required to attend 
to any rG<|uisitioii that the said committee 
may make for information. 

In like manner all medical officers oro 

(Y) 
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required to attend to such calls as may be 
made by a committee composed of Surg. 
W. Dalgaims, M.D., and Assist. Surg. 
J. McLennan, appointed to re- 

vise the offices of the medical branch of 
the service. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

General Jiepartmrnt. 

Dec. 29. Chas. Norris, Esq., rhief secretary to 
government, to liave charge of military depart- 
ment, from 1st Jan. 1B30. 

J. P. Willoughby, Esq., acting secretary in ge- 
neral and marine clcparlinents, to have charge of 
judicial department, from 1st Jan. UKIO. 

Jan. 4. Mr. James Farish to be civil auditor and 
mint-master, 

Mr. John Wederbum to be accountant-general, 
and military, commercial, revenue, and judicial 
accountant. 

Mr. William C. Bruce to lie general paymaster, 
sub-treasurer, and superintendant of stamps. 

Mr. H. fi. Oakes to be deputy accountant-gene- 
ral and deputy military, commercial, revenue, 
and judicial accountant. 

Commercial Departmeni. 

Jan. 4. Mr. James Henderson to be warehouse- 
keeper. 

Territorial Dejiartment. 

Jan. 4. Mr. Bazett Doveton to lie collector of 
sea customs and land revenue of Bombay. 

Jan. 5. Mr. James Erskine to be assistant to re- 
venue commissioner. 


Minute of Council, Jan. 15, 18,10.— The under- 
mentioned gentlemen have attained the qualifica- 
tions which cntitlethem to ** oiHcial employment," 
viz. 

Bfr. G. J. Blanc, arrived 30th Nov. 1828. 

Mr. Arch. Spens, ditto 3d July 1829. 

Mr. R. Spooner, ditto 30th Nov. 182 a 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bombaj/ Caetle, Nov. 12, 1829. — Surg. James 
Dow, garrison surgeon of Surat, permitted to re- 
tire from sendee on pay of his rank, from date of 
departure for Europe. 

Dec. 17— Assist. Surg. John Ross relieved from 
duty in marine branch of service. 

Assist. Surg. W. Leggett placeil at disposal of 
supcTinteiidant of marine, for marine duty. 

Nat. Vet. Bat. Lieut. Chas, Hunter, IGth N.L, 
to be adj., in sue. to Fortune, dec. ; dated;kl Dec. 

Capt. T. B. Jervis to be inspecting engineer oi 
Surat division of army. 

Capt. R. Pouget (on return from leave of .ab- 
sence) to relieve Maj. Hawkins fl-om duties of in- 
specting engineer of presidency and roncan. 

Dec, 10.— Capt. Holland, 2d assist, com. gen., 
now at Surat, to priKeed to Bombay and assume 
diarge of presidency branch of commissarLat. 

Dee. 21.— Lieut. C. Hunter, adj. of 1st extra 
bat., to act as fort adj. at Ahm^nugger, on depar> 
tuTO of Lieut. Smee, as a temp, arrangement. 

Capt. A. B. Campbell, 2d-as8iBt. com. gen., 
placed, at his own request, at disposal of Com.-iii- 
chief, for regimental duty. 

Lieut. Col. O. Tweedy, 8th N.I., permitted to 
retire flrom service on pension of his rank. 

Cant. W. Jacob to be ordnance assistant to com- 
m^nant of artillery on his present allow.ances (see 

Dee. 23.— 2d-rjeut. S. Pemberton to be interp- 
in Hindoostanee language to head-tiuartcrs of 
hotse artillery. In sue. to Lieut. Warden, app. in- 
lerp. 'to general oilirers commanding l*oona divi- 
sion; dateillUih Dec. 

8tfi N.F. Cant. W. D. Robertson to be major, 
and Lieut. C. Richards to be capt.. In sue. to Ar- 


den invalided ; date 18th Dec.— Siipcrniim. Lieut. 
H. C. Morse brought on efTcctive strength of regt. 

Maj. Thos. Powell to be private secretary to 
Hon. the Acting President In Council during ab- 
sence of Hon. the Governor from presidency. 

I.ieut. E. Sparrow, 1st L.C., to be capt. by bre- 
vet from 15th Nov. 1021). 

fith N.I. Lieut. R. illar to be adj., v. Richards, 
prom. ; date 18th Dec. 1820. 

I.ieut. W. Macan, fith N.L, to lie aide-dc-ramp 
to Brig. Gen. D. Leigliton, coininanding southern 
division of army, v. Goidon. 

Capt. UylNit to lie considered a supernumerary 
Ist-assist. com. gen. until 1st Jan. 

Dec. .‘ki.— Mr. J. F. Heddlc admitted on cstali. 
as an assist, surgeon. 

Dec. 20.— 14r/i N.f. Lieut. J. Burrows to be qii. 
mast, and interp. in Hindfxxslance language, v. 
Dickenson, app. aid-de-camp to Mon. the Governor. 
—Lieut. G. Calland lo be mterp. in Mahr.atta 
language: both dated 4th Dec. 

!)#•/. 31.— Capt. A. W'. Pringle to officiate as se- 
cretary to Military Board from date of Lieut. Col. 
Fearon’s departure for Europe. 

Jtf». 2.— Lieut. T. E. Cotgravc to be m.ajor of 
bngaiie to artillery at presidency.— Lieut. W. 
Coghlan to act as major of brigade to regt. of ar- 
tillery at presidency uuring absence of Lieut. Cut- 
grave. 

I.icui. N. Lechmere to be major of brigade of ar- 
tillery with Poona division of army. 

Jan. 4. — Lieut. A. Urquhart, fid L.C., to be in- 
terp. and extra aidc-de-camp on personal stall* of 
Coin, in-chief. 

Infantry. Sen. Maj. IL Pottinger to be lleut. 
col., V. Pierce retired ; date 25th May 1829. 

VMh N.L ('apt. R. Sutherland to be major, v. 
Pottinger prom., 25th May 1829.— Cant. G. W. 
Oakes to take rank, v. Sutherl.and, ditto.— Ens. 
G. Sjmrrow to be lient., v. Oakes prom., ditto.— 
Sen. Supemum. F.m. J.L.Edwards posted to regt., 
V. Sparrow prom. — Idont. J. M. Shortt to be ca^., 
V. Blachley dismissed, 17th Aug. 1829.— Lieut. W. 
Chambers brought on efi'cctivo strength, v. Shortt, 
prom.— Lieut. G. Sparow brought on eft’ec- 
tive strength, v. Vaillant dismissed.— Ens. J. L. 
Edwards to be borne as supernumerary to esta- 
blishment. 

Lieut. G. J. Jameson, 4th N.I., to be fort adj. 
at Ahmednugger, v. Shortt prom. 


Returned toduty,from —Lieut. E. Spar- 

row, 1st L.C. — Lieut. G. J. Jameson, 4th N.I. 


MARINE I’ROMOTIONS. 

Dec. 19. Mr. Mipshipinan George Peters to lie 
licait., V, Bowater, dismissed the service; date 
I3lh Dec. 1829. 

I.ieut. R.Cogaii to be commander, and Mr. Mid- 
ship. John n. Wellstead to be licut., v. Greer, re- 
tired ; date 18th Dec. 1829. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To F.urope — Dec. 29. Capt. M. Law, of artil- 
lery, forh^th.— .10 Cant. A. Grafton, 25th h.L, 
—Jan. 4. Maj. W. D. Robertson, 8th N.L, for 
health.— 7. Assist.Surg. J. F. Amot* for health.— 8. 
I.ieut. Col. A. Camiibell, of artillery, on private 
affairs.— Lieut. H. Grant, 2d L.C., for health.— 
12. Surg. Jas. Stevcns<Hi, 2(1 Madras L.C., for 
health.— 14. Capt. J. Nutt, inspecting engineer, 
Deccan.— Lieut. H. Coventry, 20th N.L, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Jan. 2. Sophia, Lartique. from Bordeaux ; and 
Enf'land, Reay, from China and Isle of France.— 
3. Charles Forbes, Wills, from China.— 12. Ci/m- 
briftn, Blythe, from China. — 18. Marie Es- 
crul, from BourlNin.— 19. Ijiudnis, Murigeu. 1 , 
from Bordeaux : .and Pas!»metit, from 

Bourbon. — 20. Bombay Castle, ScoU, from (.'hina 
and Singapoie — 24. ILC. 8l(H>p of war Amherst, 
Wyndham, ffom Rushire and Bassadore.— 26. He- 
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len, Langley, from Singapore and Mnlacca.-'vlo. 
General Burneet Wood, from Siiigaitorc and l*e> 
Bang. — Tamei lane. Miller, from Greenoi’k.— Ff/*. 1. 
H.C. brig of war No'rri/rif. Poiter, from Surat.— . 
Clpde, Oldham, from X.iverfool.— 20. Tnunti>ht 
Gicen, from Loiulun. 

jyrpnirturi's. 

Jan.b. H.C. sloop of war Oive, Ilawkfn<, for 
Persian Gulf.— 10. rutrapi'U', Laing, forl’upcnf 
Good Hope.— 21). Ahffnrris, Uoothly, for Gfiloinlw 
and Madras.— 21. I pfon Castle, Thaekcr, fort’.ipe 
and London. — 22. Mnuntstaart RlphtnsUme, Hen- 
ning, for Cape and lanidon. — 24. Boltun, Cbirk- 
smi, for London.— 2U. H.i’. brig of war Tiirress, 
.Sawyer, for l*er'»ian fiiilf.— F*) j. 1. Landais, Mo- 
rigeus. for I*ondicherry. —4. Charles Kerr, Hrodie, 
for Cajie and London.— 5. Cousbruok, Stmehan, 
for Hamburgh, and Oiptani Vnoke, \Villls, for 
Cape and l,ondoti. — 21. Potter, for Cape and 

London.— Murc'h 10. Clyie, Oldham, for Loudon. 

Freight to London (M.arch 20).— £5. 5i. per ton. 

nillTIIS, MARIIIAGKS, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Dec. 21. In camp, near Hursolc, the lady of 
Lieut. Col. Iloome. 20th N.I., of a son. 

24. At Uainel, the wife of Mr. F. Pimenta, of a 

daughter. ^ ^ 

Jan. 10. At Bombay, the lady of Capt. II. 
Wyndhain, of the H.C. sloop of war i4m/ie»-«r, of 
a dtiughtor. 

14. At Parell, the lady of Sir Charles Malcolm, 
siiperinteiidaiit of marine, of a son. 

25. At Ma/agon, the lady of Mathew dc Vitre, 

Esq., of a son. _ 

31. At Bombay, the Uidy of Martin West, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Dec. 24. At Bombay, Ideut. Col. F. Farqnhar- 
aon, 1st Europ. regt., to Margaret, second daugh- 
ter of the late B. Outram, Esq., of Bretterley 
Hall, Derbyshire. 

Jan. 11. At Bombay, Dr. Inglis to Jane Ken- 
nedy, d.iughrerof David Arnot, Esq. 

lately. At BomlKiy, Wm. Denton, Esrp, of the 
H.C. marine, to Caroline, .second daughter of the 
late John Hart, E^i. 


DEATHS. 

Dec. 11. At Bombay, Frances, wife of Colonel 
Whish. 


13. At Poonah, Mr. J. T. Webster, aged ID, 
second sou of the lateCnpt. Webster, of the coun- 
try service. 

2ri. \i Ambolie, in Salsettc, in his 34th year, 
J.^s. Forbes, Ksip, of the firm of Messrs. Forbes 
.and Co., of Bombay, 

Jan. 12. At Bombay, Mr. Marcar CostaiK, 
agctl 3o. 


erryloii. 

iUIUIfS. 

IW. 17. .\t .l.ifTiiR. the wife of the Uer. B. E. 
Meigs, Anu'iuaii inisiiiDn.irv, of a son. 

Jun. l>r. At Colombo, the lady of Geo. lliid. 
Esq-, of a daiighfei. 

22. At t'hil.iw, the wife of Mr. Win. 'VVilliains, 
of a daughter. 


MAllltlAr.K. 

Der. 10. At Kandy, Mr. J. II. Ferdinand to Miss 
J. A. Daniels. 


DEATH. 

Dec. 30. At Colombo, Mrs. E. Cimrady, widow 
of tlie late J. F. Conrady, Ehq., aged (ia. 


llntaug. 

DEATH. 

Dec. 16. Marker Carapict, Esq., agcil 6S. 


^itigaporr. 

BiiiTir. 

Dee. 3. The lady of D. S. Napier, Esq., of a 
daughter. 


BIRTH . 

Nop. 3. The lady of W. T. Lewis, Esq., of a 
daughter. 


{Jostscrhit to Asiatic UntrlUgrnrr. 


Singapore papers to the llth Fe- 
bruary CGinrniinicate no intelligence from 
China of so late a date as is known by 
private letters. They contain an extract 
from the Canton Register of the 19th 
January, giving an account of the pro- 
ceedings of the deputation wliich pro- 
ceeded to the city gate, with memorials 
to the emperor, against the viceroy and 
the hoppo. 

A fire broke out at Singapore on the 
7th February, wliicli has destroyed a 
great portion of Phillips Street, Circular 


Road, and Market .Street, with property 
to a very considerable amount, computed 
at 50(3,000 dollars. Complaints are made 
of a want of co-operation in the attempts 
to extinguish the flames, on the part of 
some of the Europeans of the settlement ; 
the thanks of the magistrates arc very 
poiateilly qualified. 

The trade accounts of the settlement 
shew an increase in the pa.st year ot ini- 
i)orts S. Us. k, 725,20 1, and ol exports 
S.Us. ■1,174., 591. 
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IJULY. 


DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


Eafst- India Ilouse, June 23, 

A quarterly general Court of Proprie- 
tors of East- India stock was this day held 
at the Company's house in Leadenhall- 
strect. 

PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

The minutes of the last Court having 
been read, 

The Chairman (W. Astcll, Esq.) in- 
fortned the Proprietors, that, since they 
had last met, a variety of papers connect- 
ed with the affairs of the Eust-India Com- 
pany liad been laid before Parliament, 
which were now submitted to the Court. 

SUPERANNUATIONS. 

T'he Chairman , — “My next duty is to lay 
before you a list of superannuations grant- 
ed (under the Act of the 53 Geo. III. 
cap- 155,) since the last general Court.** 
Mr. S. Dixon . — “ I wish to know 
whether papers of this description are laid 
before us for the purpose of allowing those 
Proprietors who may wish it to examine 
them .■>’* 

'riie Chairman . — “ Certainly they are 
accessible to all the Proprietors.** 

HALF year’s 131VIDENU. 

The C/irtir/wfl/?.--“This Court has been 
appointed to consider of a dividend on the 
(.’ornpany’s capital stock, for the half year 
commencing on the 5th of January last, 
and ending on the 5th of July next. 'I'hc 
Court of Directors have come to a reso- 
lution on the subject, which shall now be 
read. 

The resolutif)ii was resid as follows : 

“ At ft Caiirt of Directors helU on TuestUy, the 
22(1 Ilf June, Resolved unanimously. That it 

Ih' recommended to tlie General ('ourt, to lie held 
to-morrow, to declare a dividend of live and one- 
((ii.irter per cent, on the capital stock of this Com- 
pany, for the half-year commencing on the 5ih 
ol January last, and ending on the .Hh of July 
next.” 

On tlie motion of the Chairman the 
resolution was agreed to. 

BY-LAWS. 

The Chairman. — “ In compliance with 
the By-law, cap. 3, sec. 2, the By-laws 
will now be read short, according to cus- 
tom.” 

^Ir. Tivining.'^^ I beg leave to lay be- 
fore the Court the Report of the Com- 
mittee of By-laws for the last year.** 

The Report was handed in, and read 
as follows: — 

'* Tho Committee appointed to inspect the East- 
India Company’s By-laws, and to make inquiry 
** into the observance of them, and to consider 
what alterations and additions may be proper 
** to bo made, have proceeded to the discharge of 
their duty, and have agreed to the following 
'* Report: 


** Your Committee having examined the several 
" officers of the Home Establishment, whose 
** situations enable them to give evidence with 
respect to the observance and execution of the 
'* By-laws, have now the satisfaction to report to 
*• the General Court, that, with one exception, 
the By-laws have been duly observed and exc- 
cuted during the past year. 

*' The exception alluded to relates to tho By- 
law, cap. I , sec. .'i, which ordains that a general 
** state, ])pr computation, of the Company’s aflitirs 
** shiill be annually laid liefore the General Court 
** in the month of December at the latest ; and 
** with which By-law the Court of Directors were 
** unable to comply in consequence of the requi- 
** site accounts not having been received from 
** India in suflicient time. 

“ The Accountant-general has infonned your 
*• Commltt(*e that the accounts, when received, 
*• were unaccompanied by any explanation of the 
caiisfes of the delay ; but that it appears, by it 
“ despatch from the Governor-genca-al in (’nuncil, 
" dated the l.'Jtli November 1H2H, to which allu- 
“ sion was made in this Committee's Report of 
** Jast year, when they had occ'asion to advert to 
“ a simiLirnon-compliance witli the By l.aw, th^l 
“ a Committee had been appointed In Bengal with 
** a view to the introduction of a complete and 
** efficient reform in the accounts of the Salt Dc- 
partment, to which department the delays 
” which had previously occuned were principally 
** attrihntahle. Tlie Report of that Committee 
** not having yet l)ecn transmitted to this country, 
“ yo’ir Committee do not feci themselves in .-i 
*' situ.'vlion to utfer any conclusive opinion upon 
“ the subject. It is, however, satisfactory to 
them to he enabled to slate, that in the course 
** of their Investigation they have learnt that the 
** Court of Directors have not failed to bring the 
** matter again to the notice of the neng.al Gn- 
** vcrniiient, and to issue .such insfructluns as the 
** circumstances of the case appc.ircd to require.” 

" East- India House, 

“ 2uth Mjiy 1830.” 

The Chairman .- — “ I Iiave now to .state, 
that, in conformity with the By-law, 
see. 1. cap. .3, it is appointed at this 
Court to elect fifteen persons to act on 
the By-laws* Comiiiitlce. It is my pain- 
ful duty to announce to you. Gentlemen, 
that since the Committee was last ap- 
pointed 1 have to regret the loss of tlie 
lion. Douglas Kiunaird. I am sure you 
will all feel, as I do, grieved at being 
deprived of his valuable services. lie 
was ail active and zealous friend of the 
Company {hear!) and although 1 did not 
always agree in opinion with him, yet I 
admired and respected liis talent. I have 
also to inform you, that Mr. Hallett, 
another member of the Committee, has 
retired. We Jiave, therefore, lliirtoen of 
the gentlemen who filled the situation ; 
and 1 shall propose two individuals to 
fill up the vacancies to which 1 have al- 
luded.*’ 

The following gentlemen were unani- 
mously re-electcd:— Richard Twining, 
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Ksq. ; P. Ilcatly, Ksq. ; (i. Grote, Ksq.; 
H. Willhinis, Ksq. ; U. Dariiard, K'sq.; 
Sir H. Stiadiey, Bart.; J. IXuliy, Esq.; 
J. II. Trittoii, Esq.; J. Csirstairs, Es»j.; 
Sir J. Sliaw, Bart.; AV. Biiriiie, Esq.; 
J. Hodgson, Esq.; and W. Ward, Esq. 

The Chdirmnn. — “ I have now to pro- 
pose Sir .Tolm Ilea Reid, Bart, to fill up 
one of the two vaeaneics in the committee 
of by-laws. Tlic lion. Bart, is so well 
known to the Proprietors of East- India 
Stock that it is unnecessary for me to de- 
scribe his (jiialilications for the ofiicc.” 

The motion was agreed to unanimously. 

The Chairman . — “ I now propose A. 
Iloharts, (also a well known luinie) 
to fill the other vacancy." 

Agreed hi unanimously. 

M.VnaAS REOISTIIAII’S lULL. 

The Chairman^"* 1 have now to in- 
form the Court) that some time ago Sir 
.James Mackintosh introduced a bill into 
I’arliament for the relief of certain persona 
who have sulfered in consequence of the 
iniseondnet of the late registrar of the Su- 
preme Court at iMatlras. It was the re- 
vival of a former measure which was 
brought into Parliament in tlie preceding 
M’ssion. The C’ourt of Directors peti- 
tioneil against it, and prayed to be heanl 
by counsel at the bar of tlie House ot 
(’omnions. That was granted; and, on 
Saturday last, counsel were heard accord- 
ingly. On that occasion wo had (he able 
assistance of Mr. Adam and of Mr. Serjeant 
Sjiankie; and 1 regret that we had not that 
ol Mr. U. Jackson, who I .see in the Court, 
and whom I acknowledge with pleasure as 
our advocate before Parliament. The bill, 
however, was read a .second time ; but, 
from what I heaid, 1 am led to believe 
that various objectionable clauacs will be 
removed. We mean to oppose the mea- 
sure as strongly ns possible, because wc 
think that it is most unjust towards the 
Company. It goes to tax us, on account 
ut the losses sustained by individuals 
through the improjier inactiees ot a per- 
son with whose appointment we had no- 
thing to do. {Hear!) The otlice of 
registr.ir at Mailras was instituted lor the 
benefit of British, not of Indian, subjects; 
and 1 cannot conceive on what grounds 
Parliament can cull on the latter to pay a 
sum of between and .£.50,000 

which is claimed by the former. OnTIiurs- 
day the bill is to be committed ; and I liopc, 
by making fiirtlicr efforts in o]>position to 
it, that it will be ultimately thrown out. 
I trust that tlie Court of Proprietors will 
streiigtlien the liands of the Directors by 
expressing an opinion against tlie measure. 
The bill is now lying for inspection in the 
Proprietors’ room, and I shall be glad to 
bear any observations on the subject." 

Mr. Rigby . — “ I request that the bill 
may be read," 


23.— Ju‘y,i£trnr*s Rill. 100 

The clerk then read as follow s : 

A Hill for ilu* ri'liff of the rt>|irest’iit.'Uives of 
poTsoiis who have iIilhI iiilcsl.'ite in ilie jiresuieiu-y 
of Md(Irn<,, ill the lulu's, .iiul for the relief of 
the <.uitors of the Suprenic Court of .liulicaturc* 

.It Mndr.is nloTes.ikl : 

'* Where.is (iillH'rt lluketts, Ksip, dcve.'istHl, 
late rcKistr.it of the .Supreme Coml of .iiutU.ituru 
At M.ulr.is ill ihc lOast-lmlies, w.in, as siuh re^ts' 
trar, einpo»eretl hy au .Vit <»f the aiul 40tli 
ye.ir of the reiKU of Kiuk Iti'orKe III. intitiili'd 
* An Act for ent.iMishiiia further regulations for 
the Koverniuciit ot the llntish tcnitoiies in lji(li.<i. 
and the lu'tter adininistratioii of jiistiee williiii the 
same,' to adiniiiister lo all iicrsoiis d^niK mU'state 
within the iiri'siileiu y of .md the said 

Court was llierehy directed to siuh letters i>f 
adiiiiiiistratioii to the n‘Kl»<ti'ur td theeouif; aiut 
.U'l'ordiuKly the said (iillK'tt lliekelt^ did obtain, 
from time to tune, ailininisiiatioii, out of the 
saul Court, to beseral persons who h.rd died mtes- 
t:tte within the said Presidrin y of M.idias, .uid as 
such udministialor collcLteil their estates aiul 
elVeets ; 

“And wlieie.is, the said Cilherl lliikeths ^ot 
into hts h.mds ,md possehsum, .is Muh registrar, 
eer.aiir sums tif mom v. oideinl by Uu- said Coriit 
to Ire iiaiit mloeoiiiL by the siiilois iheii'ol', and 
afterwards died msi>l\eiit on or alroul the 4th day 
of Dcreuiber li<l7, witlioiil Ii.imiik lodged in tlie 
tre.'usury nt M.idr.-rs the monies .'iiul elUits he had 
so, .as .iforesaid, reeeix ed on .ireoinil of i he e.st.i' es 
of intesl.ites, and from the siniois of tlie said 
court; bv re.isoir whereof those peisoiis repu'senl- 
iiiK the said intest.ites, .nid l.iwinlly entitled lo 
their estates, as well la the siiilois of the said 
eoun, have sulfered less and ilam.iKe in iliu 
respei t : 

“ He it therefore enactcil, by the Kind’s most 
eveelleiit M.'ijesty, hy and wiih the ail vice and 
(Oiisent ot the l.ords .sipirilii.il .ind 'I'eitipor.il, and 
Commons, In this presimt ])arh.nnent .isscmlileil, 
.uul by the aiithonty of the s.inu‘, th it il sli.a!! ami 
may lA; lawful to and for (Ire Couit ol Diiei tois of 
the K.ist-lndia Company, and the said Coiiil of 
Uireetors is hereby aulfiori/.ed and einpoweied, 
from and mnnedl.itely .'liter the p.issmj; of thn 
.Alt, to .appropri.ite so rmiih of the* leiritorial 
revenues of the said Kast-lridiii ('omp.iny , arising 
out of the territorial possessions of the s.iid I om- 
]iany in the Kast-Indi(<;, .is will besuMnieiit to pay 
off and disi liaise to smlr peisons as shall appear 
to he entitled thereto .is Ihe lawful reprisenl. dives 
of tlie inti'st.ites nanieil in thu s( heihiUs itiiiKxed 
to the report ol the '.^Mh d.ry ot .Inly lilJd, inarked 
(O.); .ind .'il.so to Ihe snitois of 'the s.iid eonri 
named in the sihoilulcs anneseil lo the s.nd report 
of the 2!Hh d.iy of .Inly li!J0, m.iiked lespeclirely 
(A.), (U.), and (('.), or to the law Ui I rcpiiseiita- 
tivi*sof such of the said suitors who h i\ e siiuu 
deceased, and shall appear lo he Liililled thereto, 
the several .rml rcs|»eelive pririii^nil sums of money 
bet forth and spci died in Ihe said schedule .is due 
to tiro estates of Ihc mteslates amt llte suitors 
therein respectbely named, with inlerist upon 
e.uh and ereryof 'ihe s.iid priinip.il sums from 
the time the s.ime by daw <iUKhi to h.ivu Ikcii )i.ij<I, 
toKellier willi siuh rt.isoiiable exia-nse as .my of 
the parties m.iy have been put to In soiii'itliiK 
payment of llie inonieb bO due lo him, her, or 
theiii." 

]VIr. “ I beg pardon ; but I wish 

to know ulietber the bill doess not state 
by whom the regi.strar was appointed, 
and the amount of the siirn.s claimed i'” 
'rhe Chairman. — The bill does not 
stale by whom the regi.strar was ajipoint- 
cd. It declares that ho acted under the 
statutes of the 39lli and lOth of Geo. 111. 
The sums claimed, as may be been by the 
schedule, amount to between 
and XoO,OUO. 

Mr. RiyLy.—^* And interest?" 

The Chairman . — “ Yes ; tluit is one of 
the objectionable elauscs. 'rite (*oin- 
pany are called on to pay interest on a 
sum of money wliicli they never possessed 
in their lives,” 
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Mr. Right/. I would now state my 
opinion with respect to this bill, if a 
learned gentleman, whom I have in my 
eye, had not risen to address the Court 
1 shall, therefore, wait for him.’* 

Mr. R^ Jackson said, he would, as 
brieily as the circumstances would })ermit 
him, state the nature of the case to which 
the hon. Chairman had called their atten> 
tioii, together with the opinion which, 
after mature deliberation, he hud formed 
on it. In the first instance, he wished 
to observe, that a very strong impression 
was felt out of doors, with respect to the 
course taken by the Company in this 
matter ; as if a great company like them- 
selves would endeavour to press heavily 
on individuals, whose weakness was not 
able to oppose their power. Now, he was 
.sure that he could satisfy the Court and the 
public, that there never was an impres- 
sion more unjust, more unfair, or more 
unfoundefL The allegations which had 
been advanced against the proceedings of 
the Company were, every one of them, 
flatly contradicted by the documents laid 
on the table of the House of Commons. 
He would trouble the Court for a few 
minutes while he adverted to these alle- 
gations and docinncnts, in order to esta- 
blish the correctness of what had fallen 
Iroin the chair; and this he would assert, 
that whatever power might force this bill 
through Parliament, no earthly power 
could shake the justice of the Company’s 
cause. {Hear /) The claimants mentioned 
specifically in this bill were Mr. O’llcilly 
and Mr. Sinclair. They alleged, that 
Mr. Ricketts, the late registrar of the 
Supreme Court at Madras, had received 
certain sums of money which hud been 
left by individuals, dying intestate, whose 
represcntaiives they were, which sums of 
money he had failed to pay into the trea- 
sury, us he ought to have done ; and they 
sought from the Company a restitution of 
those sums. Now' it w'ould be seen, as 
liis learned friend had stated in his speech, 
that Mr. Ricketts was no more the ser- 
vant ot the Company than were the clerks 
of the House of Coniinons, and the ques- 
tion resolved itself simply into this — “ are 
you to pay a large sum of money on ac- 
count of the malversation of an oificer, 
with whose appointment you had nothing 
w'hatcver to do?” The statutes under 
which Mr. Ricketts acted, declared that 
the property of persons dying intestate 
should be placed in the treasury of the Com- 
pany. If the registrar had done so, then, 
under the Act, the treasurer of the Com- 
pany w'ould have been responsible for the 
property. It did so happen, however, that 
Bucii was not the tact. The sum in quc.s- 
tion was not only not paid into the trea- 
sury, but it W'as not even scheduled, as it 
ought to have been ; and it w’'as most ex- 
traordinary, that, in the very bill which 


concluded with enacting that the Com- 
pany should pay the money, it is expressly 
stated that tliey never possessed it. 
{Hear /) Another allegation was, that Mr. 
Ricketts being appointed to this situation, 
became the Company’s trustee. This might 
sound as equity, if not correct law; but 
the fact was unfortunately contradicted by 
those iinportuntdocuments— most import- 
ant documents, be would say, in every re- 
spect-important to the House of Com- 
mons, important to the Court, important 
to the people of Madras ; and, last of all, 
deeply important in forming a just deci- 
sion on this bill. It there u]>pearcd, that 
Mr. Ricketts was appointed by tlie Su- 
preme Court. He had been originally ap- 
pointed under the Recorder’s Court ; and 
when the charter went out establish- 
ing a Supreme Court, he was nuincd and 
chosen by that court to 'fill the oflicc of 
registrar. Now he begged leave to ask, 
had the Conipuny any sliare in that ap- 
pointment ? The answer was, most cer- 
tainly, most unquestionably not. The ap- 
pointment was made by the King’s judges. 
Rut, failing in that allegation, those who 
thought that the Company ought to pay 
this money went on to say, “ No matter 
whether the appointment is made by the 
one party or the other, the loss which has 
been sustained arose from tlie change 
which was made by an Act of Parliament, 
which you sanctioned and authori/.ed.” 
Such an argument could not be tolerated 
for a moment. Let the Court consider to 
what immeasurable, to wliat interminable 
consequence it would lead, were such a line 
of reasoning sulfcred to prevail. Why, if 
the Legislature })assc(la hill, the Company 
must consent to it, as they soon must 
consent to the forgery bill, and to the beer 
bill — but it would be strange if they 
should be considered in any degree ac- 
countable for the remote effects which 
those bills might produce. Rut here 
again it did unfortunately so happen,— 
unfortunately for the argument of these 
claimants — that the Company did not 
agree, or consent, or give their sanction, 
to the measure alluded to. So fur from 
agreeing to the abolition of the Recorder's 
Court at Madras, and introducing a Su- 
preme Court, the individual who now ad- 
dressed the Proprietors had the honour, 
with the late Mr. Rous, of arguing against 
it at the bar of the House of Commons. 
** Rut,” said tbe supporters of the pre- 
sent bill, ** there was a want of vigilance 
on the part of tlie Madras Government, 
in not e.vacting proper security from the 
registrar, in consequence of which this 
loss was sustained, and the Company 
ought to make it good.” But, the enact- 
ment contained in the bill itself (which 
had only been read short), the admission 
of the judges themselves, and the decla- 
ration of the Board of Control — tliat bill| 
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he repeated, and all those high authori- 
ties, adir.ittcd unequivocally that Mr. 
Ricketts WHS not a servant of the Com- 
pany. It appeared, besides, from the 
Act of Ptirliainent, that no provision was 
then made, directing that security should 
he taken from the registrar. At first siglit, 
it might apf)ear that tlie judges were to 
blame for not insisting on .security ; hut 
not a word was sai«l, in the Act of Parlia- 
ment, which could lie construed as ren- 
dering it necessary for the registr r to 
find security— nay he was even excepted. 
They were informed, hy the doeument.s, 
that ;t:700,0()0 had passed tliniugh that 
individual’s hands ; and the only rcas(m 
which he could conceive for the omis- 
sion of a clause in the Act, requiiing 
him to give security, was, that the Le- 
gislature believed it to be iuqiossihle for 
any mail to find security to so large an 
amuiint as would be necessary. That was 
the only reason wliudi be could imagine 
for this omission. Doubtless very great 
rare ought to have l)een taken in selecting 
a man to fill an othee like this. Rut what 
was the Company to <lo? They had not 
the power to interfere iti the choice. 
The Court of Directors could do nothing. 
And, if they had attempted to exert their 
authority, lie would he glad to know, look- 
ing at the resistance offered by one of the 
courts in India when an extension of its ju- 
risdiction was opposed— he would Ik; glad 
to know if the Court of Directors had at 
all interposed, how that interposition would 
have? lu-cu received at Madras. The Com- 
pany, instead of interfering, acted as, 
to their honour be it spoken, thc*y al- 
ways had done. They <lid not at- 
tempt to assert a degree of authority, 
uliieli, in eonsequenee of the act of the 
I..egi slat lire, they felt that they eould not 
enforce. Knowing that these documents 
made directly against tlieir claims, and 
failing to establisli these particular allega- 
tions, tlie jiarties turn round and say, “ O ! 
but tliere was a general liability, and the 
Company are, therefore, accountable.” To 
that argument, or rather a.ssortioii, he 
would reply presently. Dc came to the 
Court that day, because he thought it good 
at all times that the Company should stand 
well ill the public estimation ; but how 
much more necessary w’as it at the prc.sent 
moment, wiien thousands ofpensand voices 
were arrayed against them — when a vast 
body of persons were leagued and com- 
bined to annihilate the Company; per- 
sons who felt how much more easy it 
was to hear than to examine, to listen 
than to investigate. Tho.se individuals, 
without reflecting, believed, or affect- 
ed to believe, that the annihilation of 
the Comj)any would be beneficial to tlie 
country. Rut, while we are doing what 
is just and right, continued the learned 
gentlemen,— while we arc pursuing “ the 
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noiseless teiioiir of our way"* — while wc 
are proceeding with con.scious innocence 
and integrity, ready to produce our ac- 
counN, and to explain our actions to our 
country — while we arc thus acting, let u« 
not fear the result. While individuals are 
invoking tlie press against ns in all <lirec- 
tiou.s — while they are circulating jiani- 
phlcts and making sj)eeehes, in every pro- 
vince, niid town, and village — there cauild 
be no doubt bul that iheCoint onglit tivusc 
its best effmts t«> jil.iee its eharaettT in the 
most hoiioiirahle point of view, with le- 
.sjieet to this and to eveiy other tiaiisae- 
tioii ; and he would not hare thought it 
beneath their dignity, if tlie speech tleli- 
vered at the bar of the I louse ot (\anm(.ais 
by bi.s le.iriied friend, their standing Coun- 
sel, with his aceustonied point and intel- 
lect, hud been given to tlie public. Ll ever 
there was a si)eech, in which every word 
was said that W'as necessary, anil not .'i 
word was introilueeil more than was iieee.s- 
sary, it was tlie spi‘eeh of his learned hieiul 
on that occasion. His learneil friend knew 
liiin too well not to suppose; that he spoke 
truly and sincerely ; and the truth of the 
matter wa.s, that the course pursued hy 
bi.s learned friend on that occasion was the 
most excellent that could have beim adopt- 
ed. His learned friend hud made out all 
that the Company had a right to expect, or 
to aspire to, namely, a fair and an honest 
case. 'I'lie claim miule upon the Company 
was, he thought, eontradieted hy the hill 
itself. The preamble was the lock and key 
to every bill — and what <lid it say, in tlii.s 
instance? Alter going at length into the 
eiiTumstunf i s of ihe ease, it ])roeeeded ti> 
recite part of the lejMirt ot a Si’Icct Com- 
mittee of the lIous(‘ of Commons which 
had been appointed to consider the sub- 
ject, wliieh report cunlaiiicd the following 
passage : 

*' That llic loss sustained by the vr-titioners and 
others .appearH to the I'oinmillee to h,i\e orijpnal- 
«l in the nialM’r.siition of trjIbiTl iticKdt.s, .leinig 
under t lie an I horny of Ihe abme stMtnles, and. 
as he dkii insolvent, without h.iviiifj liei'ii re- 
fiiiireil, either liy ll»e Ails of I'arli.iineiU , or liy 
tne regulalinnor the .Suniime Conri, lo di posii 
or provide swurity for liH good ('oiidi(i.t, tliere 
exists no fund from wliu li tlir*se injured persons 
can legally recover loinnensatiim for the losses to 
wlikli they find themselves subjected, hy iio neg- 
lect or defauK of their own. Neitlicr the goverii- 
nieiu of Madrah nor tlie Kast-liulia Company .ire 
lesponsiblc for llie losses, no individual, and no 
Ixaly of men, can la* compelled by any legal pro- 
ceeding to .satisfy their claiins." 

After this came one of the most extra- 
ordinary sequUurs that ever appcjired in 
a bill before Parliainent : it was in this 
fashion, that, inasmuch as this Commit- 
tee tlechircs, that you, the Company, are 
not liable, directly or indirectly, for the 
money so claimed, therefore be it enacted, 
that you, the Com}>any, arc the persons 
who shall pay it ” — {Hear !) This certainly 
w as a sort of reasoning wliich he did not 
understand ; and might bo with equal jus- 
tice applied to any otlicr body in the coun- 
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try. Blit, be that as it here he round 

thi<? most extraordinary sequilur ; namely, 
“ You, heiup iion-liahle and Mon-res|)on- 
siblc,niust, therefore, indemnify those who 
Iiavc been injured by tlie malversation of 
an oirieer who was not your servant.’* 
Why should they be called on to discharge 
claims, for which neither imlividually nor 
collectively they could be considere»l lia- 
ble; claims, which it was cxi)ressly sbited 
in the passage he had rea<l, neither the 
government at home nor the government 
abroad could be compelled hjr any legal 
])roceeding to ])ay? Mr. Serjeant (now 
Mr. Justice) Bosanquet, the attorney and 
solicitor-general, therommissioiiers of the 
Board of Control, and a Committee of the 
House of Commons, had all declared fli.it 
the CompaTiy was not responsible, indivi- 
dually or collectively; and yet, by this 
incasurc they were called on to jiay a very 
large sum of money. The bill had passed 
two stages : but he had seen suftiHent in 
the conduct pursued in the House of 
Commons to letid him to hope, that all 
the qualifications of this wrong, for so he 
must call it, which can be obtained, will 
be obtained in the committco on the bill. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer gave 
his JiuA to the hill. 'I'hat right honourable 
gentleman said, the money should be 
chargeable on the territoriid rcvenu(‘ of 
this Comjiany. Mr. O’Reilly and Mr. 
Sinclair weie fo have their full claims sa- 
tisfied, with Indian interest, and all rea- 
sonable expenses. But let the Court mark 
this point. 'I’he operation of the bill was 
not confined to Mr. O’ Beilly and Mr. Sin- 
clair, but extended to all claims contained 
in certaiiischedulcs,whichcomprised many 
names ; thus sowing the seed, as it were 
for a crop ot claimants. Thcrclore, in the 
committee, all these hardships should be 
pointed out as strongly and as clearly as 
possible, in the hope that the hill, if it 
succeed at all, would be griatly modified. 
The money, it ajipeared, was to be levied 
on the territorial revenues of the Company. 
Was that just ? Certainly it was not ; be- 
cause the Acts under which the registnir 
was appointed, were not for the benefit of 
the natives of Indinx as the honourable 
Chairman had truly stated — but for the 
protection of the representatives of Bri- 
tish subjects who died intestate in that 
country, whether those rcprcsentativci 
resided there or here. I'he measure was 
wholly for the benefit of those persons ; 
and the natives of India, who were to be 
taxed to meet this demand, derived no 
advantage whatever from the appointment 
of a registrar. But ho would ask whe- 
ther there xverc no other interests which 
this bill went to affect ? If they examined 
the subject, they would find that it in- 
volved a most awful precedent. 'I’hey 
would see that it went directly to supei- 
sode all those solemn appropriations of 


the territorial revenue of the Company 
which were denominatiMl law by the 
charter of 181.1, the rm Geo. III. cap. 

That was one of the most solemn 
compacts that ever took place between 
a community and its government. 'Hiat 
compact was agreed to after long and 
serious debate; it was right that they 
should look to all those interests which 
were to he protected by it; and then, 
to consider for what purpose that com- 
pact was to he violated. Now what said 
the charter as to the appropriation ot 
our territorial revenue ? It proceeded 
thus : 

" And t)e it further enacted, that for and during 
the conliniiaiu-e of the possession and f^ovcrinneul 
of the said ti^rritoriid ac(|tiisitions .'inil revemicii in 
the said I'niU'd ('oiiipatiy, the rents, revenues 
and profits arisnif; from the s.iid terntoiial .icipii- 
sition:,, after defiayiuR tlie cliargcs and expense-, 
of cullcetin({ the Siimc, sli.ill be applied and dis- 

K 1 of to and for the uses :ind purposes herc- 
er expressed, in the following order of jirC' 
fereiire, and to and for no other use and ])urpose. 
or In any i>ther m.nnier wh.i(soever, any Act or 
A« ts of I'arliament now in force to tlie contrary 
notw it hsUnding.” 

IIow, then, were the territorial reve- 
luuvs directed to he ajiplicd ? 

'* In tlie first pl.ace. In tiefraying all tlie rhargos 
and expenses of raising an«l m.untaining forces, as 
well European as natives.*’ 

It was quite evident that if the Com- 
pany did not sup))ort an adequate loree, 
that their emiiire was sit uii end. 

** .Secondly, The psiyment of the interest ac- 
cruing on the debts owing or wiiich m:iy be here- 
after ineurreil by the said romp.iny, in the Kast- 
Iiiilics. including th.it proportion thereof for 
which bills shall be demand d m F'.ngland.” 

This was to secure the rights of those 
who, since IRIS, iniglithaveliccn lending 
money on a condition:!! interest- 

“Thirdly, in defraying the uvil .and tom- 
inereial est.iblislmu'iits of the '.aid C'onipaiiy at 
their hcveral siailemeiUs in India. 

“ Fourthly, towards the iKpiidatioii of the 
territorial debt of llic said (Company.” 

Now, could they suppose any agree, 
incut more solemn, any purpose more 
just an wise, than this ? Then he asked, 
whether the bill now forced on them did 
not supersede these soleinii obligation ? 
Whether jCU) or .£10,000 were appro- 
pri.'iled otherwise than was hero indicated, 
the danger of the jirecedent was the same. 
Here, in consequence of the default ot 
an odiccr, not appointed by the Company, 
the Directors were called on to satisfy 
their demand out of the territorial reve- 
nue of the Company, with Indian interest, 
and all expenses. Although the prc.scnt 
claim was for a sum of between .£"40,000 
and ;£50,000, still the Bill gave to many 
other persons a right to come in under 
the schedules A, B, C, 9ic. which con- 
tained a great number of names, and 
whose demands might he very extensive. 
It appeared that these claims were not, 
from the manner in which the clauses 
rail, to he made the subject ot litigation 
It was set forth, that the sums stated in 
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these schedules should be paid without 
further inquiry or consideration. Tliey 
were, in the first place, to deposit in the 
treasury at ^fadras a sum suthcieiit to 
meet those claims, both principal and 
interest. Haviii" thus p»ne through the 
Hill, he had little farther to say, except, 
as a proprietor, to join his most ourncst 
thanks, with the thanks of the great body 
of proprietors, to those gentlemen who 
had taken care of the interests of the 
Company, and to oxjjross his hope that 
they would continue to exert themselves 
for the purpose of rendering this bill as 
little injurious as possible to tliose inte- 
rests. lie trusted that they would, as far 
as possible, endeavour to remove the 
sting which it at present contained. Per- 
haps he should move the thanks of the 
Court to the Court of Directors for so 
carefully watching over the general inte- 
rests of the Company, and also, at the 
same time, (express a hope that they would 
continue their useful labours. 

Mr. W/z/vy .said, he fi'lt inclined to dis- 
sent from one theory of his learned friend, 
lie could only say on thi.s occasion, that 
when all the circumstances of the case 
were so fully and properly described, a.s 
they had been by bis learned friend, it 
would i)crha[)s be bettor to bear tbuii to 
lead. He bad not read the j)apers; and, 
therefore be, as an auditor, was deeply 
indebted to bis learned triend for the clear 
and lucid statement be bad made. This 
being the case, lie was very glad that he 
did not pnnnaturely or rashly address the 
Court on thi.s occasion. One principle 
he tlioiight was clear, with rc.sj)ect to this 
question, and he would express his opi- 
nion uiirc.servedly. He thought that those 
who had petitioned the Legislature on 
this subject had a right to do so. It ap- 
peared that, from the intestacy of rela- 
tives, tlu'y were entitled to consi<lorahle 
sums of money, whieli should have been 
] :iid by the registrar into the Company’s 
treasury, wlileli he had not done, and tlie 
consequence was, that they were <leprivcd 
of their |)ropcrty. Now, he thought that 
they ought not tosnflFer, — that they ought 
not to be the victim.s of the indiscretion 
or the embezzlement of any public otliccr. 
The que.stion then was, by wliom were 
they to be paid? Therefore, Ijc asked, 
who had the ajjpointment to tliis office ? 
From the bill read by iny learneil friend 
it appeared that the iiidiviiiual was ap- 
pointed by the Judges, and ijot by the 
Company; the .Tiidgc.s, be it ob.served, 
being nominated by the Crown. Now 
he coiild see nothing more reasonable than 
this, that those who caused the evil, by 
not taking sufficient precaution, should 
be answerable for it. Let the Court ma^k 
the consequence if it were not so. Why, 
in that case, a careless man might ruin 
this great Company by placing rash and 
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improper characters in situations of im- 
portance. In this case, it whs monstrous 
to ask the Company to pay this monc}'. 
Whatever might be the lolly of Mr. 
Hieketts, witatexor might be bis desire 
of fraud, be wa^ no officer of the Com- 
pany, aiul it was most iiniii^t to make 
thorn uceoiintable lor Ins malversation. 
His learned friend bad touched upon mie 
very remarkable point. lie (Mr. lligby) 
hud supposed that the Act of Parliauu'nC 
provided that the registrar should give 
duo security ; but it appeared that the 
Act coutainetl no such ]>iovihion ; and 
bis learned friend sairl, with reason, that 
the sums (amounting to i‘7(Ml,00()) xxhieh 
passed tliroiigb his liands, were so very 
large that the Legislature suppo.sed that se- 
curity could not be proem ed. What, then, 
ought to ba\*e been done ? Why, look to 
the sitnation of Aceountant-general to the 
Court ot Chancery. He had €.‘^0,lHM),(MK> 
or .dO,O0O,(H)O of money in his charge; 
hilt the Legislature had jirovided sneb 
cheeks and guards, that, although he \va.s 
the keeper of that enormons .sum, it xvas 
impossible for him to a))pro|)riate a single 
.sliilling of the money. Surely, then, tlie 
same tiling might have been ilone, in the 
case of the r(‘gistrar, hy the Government 
of this country, especially as they retained 
the poxx'er and pationage eonnoeted xxirli 
India. In times like those, when the 
most unjust proeoedings are .'idopted to 
prejudice tlie Conqiany in the eyi*s ol tin* 
country, to render the Cimipany, hy this 
bill, liable to makegood lossi's oxim* xvhieb 
tliey bad no control, xvas exceedingly mi- 
fitir and invidious. Most sincerely should 
he .second whatever his learned liiend 
might propose, in order that the jnihlie 
of this country sliould be duly inijnesseil 
xxnth tbe deep injustieeof this transaction. 
It xx’us not merely the sum of 
that xvas inx'olved in it, hut, for anghr he 
kiiexx', sums to an immense anioniil, as' 
xxx'll as inineijiles of the iiighe-t impor- 
tance. If they xverc to he made aeeoiint- 
ablo in tliis xx’ny, hy l*arhameiit, xvlio 
would be a niemher of that (’oiripany or 
of any other? lie did trust, that the 
emimmt men, xvho noxv held offii'ial situa- 
tions in this country, xvould not persex'ere 
in tnis meabure. There xvas another 
point, whicli was originally thrown out 
by tbe bon. ('liairman, xvbieh di'served 
attention : namely, that this appointment 
xvas not instituted tor the benefit of those 
xvbo xvould suffer by this bill, but lor the 
benefit of Kiigli.sli subjects ; and, there- 
fore, the ri'btitntioii should come from 
this country. He believed that, accord- 
ing to the appropriation of the territorial 
revenues, a great portion of them went, 
according to the last clau.se, to the sup- 
port of the government of India. Then, 
he would ask, why the government of 
India could not indemnify those indivi- 
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<lnaH from that fund? lie tlioiipht that 
those iiiilortiinatc biifferors should receive 
restitution from some source or other; 
HTid rather than their claims should ^o 
unsatisfied, he would even a^tree that they 
should he relieved by the Company. I^ct 
the ffovernmeiit of India pay the claim 
out of their |)ortion of the territorial re- 
venue. That was, in his opinion, the 
justice of the case. lie thought, most 
conscientiously, that tlie Legislature were 
bound to take a more just and equitable 
view of this transaction than they ap- 
peared to have done. 

IVIr. R. Jackson said, by the charter of 
1793, a portion of the territorial revenues 
was appropriated in the way his hon. 
friend had stated. But that was altered 
by the last charter, which, after enume- 
rating the four objects to which the terri- 
torial revenues were to be applied, went 
on to enact, that any surplus which re- 
mained might be applied “ to the liquida- 
tion of the bond debt at home, or to such 
other purposes as the Court of Directors, 
with the a})prohation of the Board of 
Commissioners for the Affairs of India, 
shall from time to time direct.** They 
might easily conceive, however, that after 
those four great obligations were complied 
with, there would be very little surplus 
remaining. The Directors, he was sure, 
most dee]>ly sympathized, as he did, with 
the sufferers. They felt, that all persons 
having property of the sort now claimed, 
ought to have it secured somewhere ; but 
they could not coiisont, contrary to all 
justice and principle, to pay, wilh interest, 
money which they had never received. 
The hon. and learned gentleman then 
moved the following resolution : 

** That this Court approve the steps taken 

by the Court of Directors, and that they be 
■* requested to watch the progress of the bill, and 
** to adopt such further nicahures as may ap\>caT 
'* to thein proper and expedient for the protection 
" of the Company’s interests.” 

Mr. Twining said, it was a very consi- 
derable time since any question of such 
importance as that now before the pro- 
prietors had been submitted to the court. 
It involved a question of great importance, 
and was surrounded with very consider- 
able ditficulties ; and, therefore, he could 
not bring himself to give a silent vote 
when thanks were proposed to be given 
to the Court of Directors for the watch- 
fulness and care with which they had 
guarded the interests of the ronij)any. 
TJic case appeared to him to be a very 
extraordinary one; for if he understood 
rightly the words reported to have been 
used by the gentleman who moved the 
bill, lie scerned to tliink that this body 
was not, in justice, liable to the demand 
which would be entailed on it by tlic very 
measure which he called for. Perhaps 
those who favoured the bill, would ratlier 
put their hands into the ])ockcts of Uie 


Company than of the public ; and if the 
demand were defined and limited, perhai)s 
it would not be of much importance. 
Btit when they came to consider the sub- 
ject seriously, it became a question of the 
utmost importance. Let the court look 
to what the Company would be exposed 
if a precedent were established, whereby 
they might be called on to pay for all the 
frauds and delinquencies of which indivi- 
duals, who were not under their control, 
might, from time to time, be guilty in 
India. He hoped he was not asking any 
improper question, but he wished to know 
what regulations were in force wlien the 
individual, whose delinquencies gave rise 
to this bill, was appointed registrar, and 
by whom he was appointed ? It appeared 
from the Act of Parliament, that powers 
were granted under it, “ by virtue of 
which such registrar shall administer to, 
and collect the assets of persons dying 
intestate, and shall regularly account for 
the same, in like manner as in cases 
where assets arc jilat'e*! under the equi- 
table jurisjliction of this court.** The 
Act of Parliament, therefore, considered 
the odice of registrar as a situation of im- 
portance ; and that being so, he sup]>osed 
that certain regulations were fnuned for 
the guidance of his conduct. He should 
be glad to know whether any such regu- 
lations were framed, and what was their 
nature. He would also ask whether, 
after these improper actions of the regi- 
strar were known, any new regulations of 
a more strict character were drawn up, 
and by whom they were promulgated. If 
the original regulations were insiillicicnt, 
and were drawn up by the Company, that 
circumstance would be apt to excite a 
strong feeling against the Com|)any ; but 
if they were drawn up without the know- 
ledge of the Company, that tact would 
tend to strengthen their case. There were 
many curious points which still remained 
for discussion, with respect to this trans- 
action, and he scarcely knew to which of 
them to attach the greatest importance. 
If the Company were called on to pay 
Indian interest on these demands, he 
tliought it would be very unjust. 

The Chairman said, the question was 
certainly of very great importance. Gil- 
bert Uicketts was appointed by the judges. 
As Ricketts was the judges’ servant, it 
was not obligatory, nor was it the duty of 
the Company to frame any regulation for 
his guidance. When the attention of Sir 
K<lmund Stanley was called to the extra- 
vagjint mode of life of IVIr. Ricketts, the 
Supreme Court entertained a proposition 
for adopting new regulations, providing 
for the safe custody of the assets of 
deceased British subjects which might 
come into the hands of tlie registriir, and 
soon after Mr. Ricketts died. He did 
not believe that any blame could be 
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attacheJ to the judges of that day. As Sir 
Edmund Stanley's name fiiul hi*eu men- 
tioned, he might state, incmifirinatioii of 
his view of the case, that Sir Edminid de- 
clared that the Company were not in any 
manner instrumental to the appointment 
of the registrar, or were at all accountable 
for any part of these transactions. 

Mr. Twinincf said he was glad that the 
question which he had taken the liberty 
of propounding had been so satisfactorily 
answered to the Court. It was a satis- 
faction, if the Company were not able to 
carry their point, that the case should at 
all events be placed before the ])ublic in its 
true light, and should be generally known 
as not, in the smallest degree tarnishing 
the honourable character of the East-Iii- 
clia Company. It would be now seen 
that tlie Company did not wish to evade 
a doubtful liability — but merely resisted a 
liability which evidently ought not to fall 
on them. He, for one, heartily thanked the 
Court of Directors for their straight-for- 
ward conduct on this occasion. Tliey had 
pleaded for the interest of the Company 
with all the power which they possessed. 

But perhaps they would act with pru- 
dence by giving way, to a certain degree, 
when they foutid that their efforts were 
not successful. It was important, at all 
times, that a good understanding sliotdd 
subsist between the I.egislaturo and the 
Company— but it was jiarticularly so at 
the present moment. He hoped, how- 
ever, that tlie case would be taken up and 
reviewed by the House of Commons, 
especially those parts of the measure which 
provided for the expenses of the complain- 
ing parties, and which recognized the 
formidable charge of Indian interest. If 
such charges were not established by law, 
then they must look upon them as ema- 
nating from a principle of kindness and 
consideration towards these unfortunate 
people ; and he thought that the govern- 
ment having charged the principal on 
the territorial revenue of the Comptiiiy, 
ought to take on itself tlie onus of defray- 
ing whatever interest and expciise.s might 
attach to the cause —especially us their own 
olhcers did not appear to have acted with 
sudicientc.'ire and caution in this business. 

He was sorry tliat the Indian revenue 
should be appropriated to a purpose that 
was never before thought of ; but he hoped 
that the interest and tlic expenses would 
be borne by t!ic government, and that the 
Company would not he called on to sup- 
ply the whole. After the very luminous 
speech of his learned friend, it wu9 unne- 
cessary for him to trespass further on the 
time of the court ; but as this was a very 
important subject, in the discussions on 
which the Court of Directors had mani- 
fested great zeal as well as temper, he 
would give his vote with great pleasure in 
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support of the proposition of his learned 
friend. 

Mr, Trail t said, he did not mean to op- 
pose the reasoning of in.s learned friend 
on the other side of the court, as to the 
jiroprioty of voting thanks to the Com t of 
Directors for what they had done ; Init he 
did not concur in what his learned friend 
liad stated as to the necessity of ojiposing 
tins bill in the IIoii*>e<jf (Aimmons. He, 
and several of liis friends in that liouse, 
had acted on another opinion, and he 
would state the grounds on which he dif- 
fered from his learned friend. Tlie hoii. 
Chairman had said, in opening the ques- 
tion, that this measure was most unjust 
towards the East- India Company. If 
he had thought so, he certainly would not 
have acted us he had done. I’or his own 
part, he did not conceive that the decision 
was unjust. It was admitted, by the hon. 
mciiiher for Kirki'iidbright, both here and 
elsewhere, that the persons claiming 
ought to be compensated somehow or 
other. Now he could see no fund 
whatever, — ^lic could jierccivc no means 
whatever which could be applied to tliis 
purpose, except the revenues of India. 

It hail been Jisserteil by the learned gent, 
opposite, who spoke wdth somucli ability 
in the House of Commons, that it W'ould 
be unjust to make this demand, heeunsc 
the registrar w'as appointed exclusively for 
the hcnclit of British subjects and not of 
natives, lie, liowever, could not admit 
that argument, for, in looking over the 
schedule he saw* tlie names of several na- 
tives. Therefore, he must be allowed to 
say, that in some measure the natives of 
India hud a direct interest in the oibce. 
He therefore argued, that tlie natives of 
India might be called on for a just and 
equitable demand, coming out ot the fund 
of tlie general governinent of tliat coun- 
try. What, he asked, w’ould become of 
those suffLM'ing ])eople who aiipeared at 
the bar of the Ilouse of Commons, and in 
that house too, he believed, if they were 
to he told, that in no case w'as any dis- 
bursement or payment to ho made fioiii 
those revenues, excejit where the natives 
had a positive interest. Such a principle 
would, he believed, reduce their expenses 
very inucb, both here and abroad. If it 
were acted on, the next room w'uuld not 
be so brilliantly ornamented ; lor he would 
say, he di<l not suppose that the iiativc.s of 
India were much interested in the splen- 
did decorations which were to be seen 
there. In short, if the principle were 
carried to its full extent, they would be 
compelled to confine themselves to abso- 
lute necessaries. This case, applying as 
it did to persons of honesty and honour, 
came before them with peculiar claims for 
consideration, and could not be met by 
the assertion of a general principle. Now, 
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coming to this conclusion, that the pre- 
sent uiis an equitable, fair, and honest 
claim, there certainly was no source out 
of which it could be paid, except the East- 
India Company's funds. This might be 
called an anomalous case— but wsis not 
the whole system of the Company an 
anomaly? It was an anomaly that they, 
sitting there; and twenty-four gentlemen 
sitting in the next room, should govern 
100,(X)0,0()0 of subjects. That was the 
most astonishing of all anomalies. When 
the Earl of Macclesfield was Chancellor, 
the Masters in Chancery, by their impro- 
per conduct, caused a very great loss to 
the suitors in that court. A bill was 
passed to ideinnify those suitors. The 
money was not taken out of the Exche- 
quer — but a tax was laid on the suitors in 
the Court of Chancery. That tax was 
described in Parliament as being unjust— 
and he thought it was. It would have 
been much better, in his opinion, if the 
funds had been taken from the Exchequer, 
as he now wished to take them for this 
purpose, out of the Exchequer of the 
I'oinpany. lie was one of the members 
of the Commons' Committee to whom 
tfiis question was referred. He gave the 
subject the best attention in his power ; 
now, certainly he would not knowingly do 
an injustice to the body to which he 
belonged — and not run the risk of losing 
his dividend ; but having given his full 
and earnest attention to this case, he 
hoped the court would bo good enough 
to do him the justice to belie vc that he 
had acted conscientiously in adopting a 
diffierciit conculsion from that to wliich 
the Directors had come, lie should be 
glad to hear any argument that w'as cal- 
culated to change his opinion ; but he 
thought that compensation ought to be 
allowed, and from that fund — (indeed 
there was no other) — which was pointed 
out ill the bill. 

General Thoridon said he was sur- 
rised at the speech of the hon. gent, who 
ad just addressed the court, and which 
bore very weakly on the subject; on 
the other hand, the arguments of his 
learned friend were so strong and conclu- 
sive, that 110 answer could be given to 
them. He thought that this was the 
most unjust proceeding that the history 
of parliament afforded. The hon. mem- 
ber who spoke last, said that these claims 
ought to be paid out of the territorial 
revenues of the Company; but he had 
not given a single reason for doing so. 
The hon. gent, had not been able to 
adduce one ; and he should be very glad 
to hear any tolerable reason in support of 
this bill. The hon. gent, who spoke 
tliird in thi.s discussion, wi.shed the Court 
of Directors to give way on this occasion. 
This was strange advice ; because, if the 


measure W'crc wrong, as he tliought it 
was, most as.suredly they ought not to 
give way. lie thought that those people 
were to be pitied, and ouglit to be re- 
dres.sed— not from the funds of the Com- 
pany, but from the funds of the country, 
lie could not think that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer supported the principle 
of the bill fartlier than that he wished 
those unfortunate parties to be paid that 
which was owed to them ; and he hoped 
that, in the committee, the Clianccllor of 
the Exchequer would move tliat re.stitu- 
tion should come out of the funds of the 
country, .'ind not from those of the Com- 
]>any. That honoumhlc character, who 
had heretofore, he believed, always acteil 
on a very fair and equitable principle, 
would, in his opinion, considerably impair 
that character, if he attempted to force 
this bill through the house, ife hoped 
that every effort would be made to defeat 
the bill, unless it was altered, and the 
fund.s of the country, instead of the Com- 
pany, were made amenable for the losses 
whicii had been sustained. So unjust a 
bill certainly ought not to pass. He con- 
ceived that it would be a disgrace to par- 
liament if it were agreed to. 

Mr. S, Divon said, there was no doubt 
that Mr. llicketts was the receiver of the 
money and died insolvent, and, in point 
of justice, there could be as little doubt 
but that tlio parties ought to be reim- 
bursed. Now he wished to inquire, whe- 
ther he understood the hon. Chairman to 
say, that some measures Imcl been adopt- 
ed, to prevent, so far us human under- 
standing could prevent, such defalcations 
in future ? 

The Chairman said that the system, of 
course, had received duo attention. 

Mr. S. Dixon hoped he would not he 
considered impertinent if he threw out an 
observation or two. lie was inclined to 
look at this ([iiestion in u more important 
and extensive point of view than any in 
which it had yet been considered. It 
liad been laid down as an undeniable 
position, that the complaining parties 
should be reimbursed ; but the difficulty 
was, as to what funds they were to be 
paid out of. Let the court look to the 
situation in which the Company was at 
present placed ; and let tliem consider 
how little chance there was that the pub- 
lic purse of this country would be charged, 
by those who were in power, with the 
payment of defalcations that had arisen in 
India. He would ask, whether there was 
any reasonable chance of success in mak- 
ing such an application. He thought 
that the Company should avoid, at the 
present time, as much as ])ossiblc, the 
making more enemies than were now in 
arms against them. Perhaps, therefore, 
it would be better to pay the money at 
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oiioc ; for he thought tluit it was a very 
forlorn hope indeed, to apply to the 
country. TJiis sort of language might he, 
and douhtlohs was, very unpopular in that 
court; but still he thought that it would 
be prudent to pay this money out of the 
territorial revenues. 

General T/iornton. — The Committee 
reeommend “ the propriety of providing 
for su(?li compensation out of those public 
funds which the house might deem most 
appropriate to the purpose.*’ The terri- 
torial revenue is not mentioned. 

Mr. Carnithers wislied shortly to ad- 
dress the court. In his opinion, what- 
ever was right, or just, or correct, ought 
to be supported and (•arried without look- 
ing to the rpicstion of more ex])edienoy. 
All individuals, within this court and 
without those walls, must agree in saying, 
that the ease of the complainants is an 
exceedingly hard one. He agreed with 
his hon. friend on the other side of tlie 
court, that in all questions of this nature, 
wluMe jM'rsons whose friends have died in 
a state of intestacy, liave suffered by the 
insolvency of a jjublic othcer, the parties 
oiiglit to have restitution. Hut the great 
question was, having flisposed of the 
principle, “Who is to bear the loss?** 
In my opinion, all the arguments that 
had been used fell far short ol proving 
that the C’ompaiiy should be the sufferers, 
'riiey couhl not juit aside, all that had 
])assed in India, because tliat was most 
material to the case, inasmuch as the 
great point was, in coming to a <leeisiou 
on a case of this kind, to know who had 
appointed tlie defaulting officer. As to 
what peojjlc out of doors miglit say or 
think, with that the (piestion had nothi ig 
to do. It ought to be decided on its owm 
merits. 

Mr. Trnnt , — What I say is, that the 
Company arc substantively the sovcreigiif^ 
of IiKlia, and ought, therefore, to be re- 
sponsible in a case of this kind — an acci- 
dent, if you please. 

The motion wa.s then agreed to unani- 
mously. 

The Chairman,-— It having pleased you 
to agree to this motion, it becomes my 
duty, on behalf of my colleagues and 
myself, to express our grateful thanks; 
and to a.s.sure you that we will endeavour 
to maintain the rights of the Company, in 
strict iiccurdaiice with the principles of 
honour and j iistice. ( Hear ! ) 

EAST-INDIA IUGAH DUTIES. 

The Chairman said, he had now to 
state, that there wjis at present before 
Parliament another subject ot a different 
nature, but which had much occupied 
their attention on former occasions—hc 
alluded to the duties on £ast-lndia sugar. 


The court must he aware that the exist- 
ing law imj)osed a duty on Mauritius and 
West-India sugar of X*1.7.v. per cwt., 
and a duty on East- India sugar of I .. 1 Is. 
per cwt. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had recently introduced a series of 
resolutions into the House of ('oinmoiis, 
to the effect, that the duties should be 
payable on a scale, variable, aec’ording to 
the price, with respict to West-India and 
Mauritius sugars, 'riie duty <m these 
sugars commenced at 27.?., and went 
down as low’ as 20,v. ; but still keejiiiig up 
tlm duty of ,‘j7v. on East- India sugar. 
This subject umlcrwetit a great deal of 
consideration, as gentlemen must he 
aw’.ire; and inueh iitlentioii would lui- 
douhteilly ho paid to it hereafter. It was 
felt to be a very great hardsliij), that so 
large a duty ns ;i7s. should be paid on East- 
liidia sugars, wiieu the highest duty on 
West- India and Mauritius sugars was only 
27.V., and that gradually rcdueeil, till lor 
some sorts of sugar the duty was only 20.?. 
There was thus a duty of 1 0.?. more oii’Ea.st. 
India sugar than tiiere w’as ou the l)i*j>t 
West-India sugar, and 17s. more as eom- 
pared with the worst. This was very 
unfair. It was, in tiict, an additional tax 
on East- India sugar. He and other gen- 
tlemen would endeavour to sluwv the 
injiistiee of sneh a proceeding 'Hie 
proprietors w’ould innke what n'inai K llic‘y 
jdeased on the subject-' lie had only dis- 
charged his duty in mentioning it. 'fhe 
papers W'cie now’ ready for tin* ins|)ec:lioii 
of the propiietors. 

3\Ir. Trout said, hc' had c-nrcfully attend- 
ed to the debate on this question, and hi' 
had stiuiioLisly I’onsiderod those intc'resls, 
whirl, it W’as jiroposed by the Chancellor 
ot the E.xclieqiicr to benefit at a future 
period. He looked upon tliis to be a 
question of very great importance, and 
some years ago he believed that it hud 
been ably argued in that court. In his 
opinion, tlie court ought to he a little 
more alive to the subject than it at |>re- 
sent appeared to he. He saw some 
f) lends near him who w’cre interested in 
the trade of India, and he was surprised 
that they had not stood up to state their 
opinion. They ought to do so, lest it 
might be siqiposcd that they were con- 
tented with the firoposition which had 
been made. He thought that the resolu- 
tions of the hon. member for Invcriics- 
bliire (Mr. C. (Jraut) were far preferable. 
He felt that the rights of the natives of 
India were very considerably involved in 
this question ; and lie hojied that it would 
be nurroAvly \vatched. He would watch 
it elsewhere; but lie wished that some 
gentlemen near him would fortify his sen- 
timents by stating tlie opinion wliich they 
entertained on the subject. 

Mr. Wealintf thanked the bon. Chair- 
man for liaving brought the subject under 
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the consideration of tlic Court. But, 
though he was quite alive to the ques- 
tion, he felt it unnecessary to take up 
much of the time of the Court u])oii it. 
This, however, he would .say, that the 
I’l-oprietors were greatly indebted to the 
Court of Directors for the vigilance with 
which they had attended to the subject, 
and he should be happy to originate or 
concur in the expression of the wishes of 
the Court, that they would continue their 
unremitting attention to it. The thanks 
of the Court were most justly due to 
them for the promptitude and zeal they 
had already shewn. The interests of 
India and of England were inseparably 
united. It was a bond, in the continu- 
ance of which they were all concerned; 
and therefore he hoped that every effort 
would be made, by which the happiness 
of their Indian empire might be more 
strongly cemented, and India be placed in 
such a prosperous situation that she 
would long continue to be a pride and a 
blessing to this country. It would ap- 
pear, from this new scale, that the inten- 
tion was to benefit the West Indian in- 
terest, and to de|)rcss the other. Now, 
he had heard that if the duty on West 
India sugar were reduced, there was an 
inclination also to reduce the duty on 
East I[idia sugar. He did not state this 
from authority— but he had heard it. He 
knew not what Government intended to 
do, but he was willing to believe that they 
w'ould be actuated by a sense of equal jus- 
tice, and if any relief were given to the 
one, that it would be proportionably ex- 
tended to the other. It ought not to be 
forgotten, that India constantly poured 
her wealth into the lap of Great Britain, 
without costing the country a farthing 
surely, then, she should not I'e treated 
worse than the West- Indies, which were 
supported by us, and the charges of whose 
protection were a drain on the country, 
while India was a source of strength and 
profit to her. 

Mr. S. Dixon. — Had not the bon. 
Proj)rietor better reserve such observa- 
tions for some other and fitter period? 
1 think, while he defends the East-Indics, 
it is ([uitc unnecessary that he should 
make an attack on the West- Indies. 

Mr. Weeding. — Knowing that the 
hoii. proprietor has been long connected 
with the West-Indies, I do not wonder 
that he feels warmly on the subject. But 
1 have spoken ah a inaiihavingtno personal 
interest in the que.stion. I speak on a 
point of general interest ; and I think 
that, as India has been highly beneficial 
to England, that some fair return ought, 
ill justice, to be made. 'I’lie lion. l*ro- 
prictor then moved a vote of thanks to the 
Court of Directors for the attention which 
they had paid to the sugar question in 
railianiciit, expressing a desire that 


they would continue to pursue the sumo 
course, and endeavour to obtain a reduc- 
tion of duty on East- India sugar. 

Mr. Poynder seconded the motion. 

Mr. EiiJnj Stiid, he wished it could bo 
indelibly imi)ressed on the minds of every 
one that the interests of commerce and of 
agriculture, of the East- Indies and of the 
West- Indies, were intimately connected 
together, and that an undue preference 
to one class was injurious to the rest, 
liivul and clashing interests amongst peo- 
pie of the same empire always produced 
injury. What the lion Cliairinaii hud 
stated was very plain. There was in the 
scale of sugar duties, between 20s. and 
37s. and 27s. and 37s., a very great dis- 
proportion. The interests of this country, 
lie conceived, were best promoted by 
those measures which gave great ])ro- 
minence to our arts and industry— and, 
on the other hand, measures which cramp- 
ed industry and ciiterprize were to be 
strongly deprecated. They well knew 
how far the industry of India had been 
encroached upon, of late years, by the arts 
of this country. The East- Indians had 
been the workers of muslins, and the ma- 
nufacturers of different articles, in the 
formation of which wc had rivalled and 
eclipsed them. This was honourable t o 
us ; hut how did it affect them ? Let the 
universal philanthropist consider this sub- 
ject; — when he did, and saw the number 
of families who were brought to ruin by 
that enterprizing industry which was the 
basis of the prosperity of this country, he 
would say, that, instead of grinding down 
the natives of India still more, we ought 
to give the greatest encouragement to 
whatever manufacture they may have still 
left. Why not allow the importation of 
their sugar, on a fair principle ? Sugar, 
which was formerly a luxury, was now 
described in the House of Commons as a 
necessary of life, and it would he for the 
henefit of both countries if it were more 
freely imported from India. 

Mr. Fergusson said, that what he and 
his friends had done was dictated entirely 
by a sense of duty, unconnected with any 
feeling of interest; and therefore he 
sliould be extremely sorry if thanks were 
voted to them and him which were at all 
calculated to lead to a different conclusion. 
In that resjiect, therefore, he trusted that 
the motion would be amended. He wish- 
ed to he perfectly understood; any motion 
of thanks in that Court must be gratifying 
—but tliis motion, as it met his car, 
seemed to contain a species of instruc- 
tion. 

Mr. Weeding said, the motion was 
founded on what he had seen in the pub- 
lic papers. He only solicited all those 
who were acquainted with the interests 
of India and of England, and who must 
know that they were intimately combined, 
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to use their best efforts to secure justice 
for botli. 

Mr, Poyndert as Seconder of the mo- 
tion, wished to say, that it was impossible 
for that Court to be ignorant of what tliose 
gentlemen had done. He hoped tiie lion. 
Director would allow the Proprietors to 
vote those thanks, which he and his col- 
Icjigiies deserved in their own way : giv- 
ing them, at the same time, credit for the 
most high, tiononrable, and disinterested 
feeling. 

Mr. E Jackson said, they were not in 
the habit of imposing instructions on their 
Directors. Under extraordinary cirenra- 
sbinces, the Directors consul ted them as 
brethren, and asked their advice— and 
they were in the habit of imparting it; but 
beyond that, he had no recollection of 
giving them instruction. With respect to 
the subject which the lion- Chairman had 
brought forward, some gentlemen must 
recollect, that many years have elapsed 
since this question of sugar was debuted in 
a most crowded court ; and many attempts 
were made to procure something like an 
equalization between Eastand West- India 
sugar. At length, after years of discus- 
sion, a dilfercnce of 10^ was the esta- 
blished proportion ; and, he believed, that 
that proportion of lOs. had continued up to 
the present time, lie now learned from 
the Ciiairman, that while the duty on 
West- India sugar fluctuated according to 
the value, from 27s. to 20^. the duty on 
East- India sugar was still continued at 
.STs. Certainly the difference between 
37s. and 20s. was very considerable, view- 
ing it as a question of pounds shillings 
and pence. But he disclaimed entering 
into the subject with such cold feelings — 
and he was happy to hear the hon. mem- 
ber for Dover express his surprise that 
the subject had not excited greater inte- 
rest. The string which the lion, member 
for Dover hud struck, excited, in every 
part of the Court, responsive feelings — 
and his hon. and learned frieinl near him, 
in consf;(pience, toiuilied upon some points 
that were well worthy of serious attention. 
The question was not whether the East- 
Indies or the Wc.st-Indies sulfered by the 
imposition of ccrtiiin duties on sugar. 
That was but a (confined point — and their 
observation ought to be earned much far- 
ther. They ought to look back for a few 
years, and to mark what the state of the 
natives of India was then, and what it is 
now. Tlicy ought to think of the mil- 
lions of subjcLLs in our Asiatic empire, 
who were amenable to our laws— and 
whom, if they offended against those laws, 
we put to death— they ouglit to think, 
and to think seriously, how much this act 
or that act abstratJted from the means of 
sustenance amongst these people. We 
ought to reflect that we have set adrift 
their looms, and undermined their manu- 


factures. If, then, one means of employ- 
ing this great mass of subjects liad hcni 
withdrawn from them, and if every addi- 
tional duty placed on any commodity 
which tlicy possessed, tended to make tlic 
situation of the people still worse, what 
became their duty? Why they were 
bound, by every tie, to stretch forth the 
hand of protection to the natives of India. 
That was wliat they ought to look to, in 
the most extensive point of view, and not 
to a few shillings this way or that way. 
Their great object ought to he tlie suste- 
nance, the iiiaintciiauee, the ]>n)(octiou of 
the natives of India. That spirit had ex- 
isted amongst them for many years, and 
he was snti&fied that it still animated them. 
Thus invoked, lie hoped that they would 
one and all, make every effort for the wel- 
fare of their native subjects. 

The motion was again read. 

The Chairman said, he thought, as yet, 
nothing liad been done to deserve this 
mark of approbation. The proceeding, 
with respect to the sugar duties, was only 
in limint — a mere proeei'ding in a com- 
mittee of ways and nn^aus. The scale ol 
duties must hereafter he submitted to the 
House, when every miunher would he at 
liberty to .state his ojiiuioii on it. If, theie- 
fore, the C'oiiit was satisfied with whut 
had been done, that was all that his col- 
leagues and hiinselt wisheil. 11, contrary to 
his hope, the measure proceedeil. llie in- 
struction of the Projirietors might be em- 
bodied in a petition. JMueh as he respeet- 
cd the thanks of tliat Court, lie hoped the 
lioii. mover and seeoiuler would allow this 
vote to bo modified. It would still meet 
the oliject they had in view, and stimulate 
the Directors to further exertions, lie 
should be very sorry to think that this was 
treated as an East- India Company ([iies- 
tion, or a West-Imlia question. They 
ought never to forget that they were all 
subjects ot Great Britain, and it was their 
duly to support tin* general .system. He 
thought the West-India interest was de- 
serving ot protertioii ; and lie Jioped lliat 
no other scntiineiit would ever eoine from 
behind that bar. 

The motion of thanks was then put in 
this torm— 

•* That this C’oiirt are s.at{snc(l tliat the intorcKts 
*• of Inilia, which are inseparahiu from those of the 
*' Ka^t-lnlli.l r'ornp.my, will contuiue to rtveive at 
*• the hands of the Kk’ i iitive Body their licst sup- 
** port ; and fh.it with reference to the subject now 

before Parliament relative to diiiUs on sur;ar, 
*« the t’uiirt of Directors We reipie.s!eil to endea- 
“ vour to obt-ain. by such steps as they sliall see 
•* tit, ,m ci|ua1i/.ition of the duties to tie charged 
''on West-In<lia and Kast India sugar; and if 
"that should l>e iiniiracf italde, to endeavour to 
" obtain a relalo e rclin li >n in llie rate of ijuty 
"upon r'ast- India sugar, on t lie graduated scale 
" proposed by the I'haiiccllor tif the Kxchequer 
" on the ■ilst'in.stanlf should that measure be per- 

bcvercd in.” 

Carried unanimously. 
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INDIAN IDOLATRY. 

l\r I*. Poi/mlt:r gave notice that he would 
at the next quarterly general court, move 
tlu* lollowing resolution: — 

" Tliat this Court, taking into consideration the 
“ dircit encouragement afforded to idolatry, and 
also to the licentiousness and bloodshed con- 
*' netted with idolatrous observances, by the col- 
lection of triHute from the worshippers and pil< 


[July, 

"grimsatthe temple of Juggernaut, Gya, Alla- 
'* nabad, and elsewhere, both for tlic repair of 
'* those temples, and the maintenance of their 
•'priests and attendants— Recommends to the 
" Honourable Couri of Directors to take such 
“ measures as may have tho effect of immediately 
'• directing the attention of the Indian (iovern- 
" ment to tills subject, and of eventually remov- 
** Ing such a reproach from a Christian empire.** 

Adjourned. 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

IIousR OF Commons, May 21th^ 

Financfnof Ceyhn.-^^lr. Stuart moved 
for a select committee to inquire into the 
revenue and expenditure of Ceylon. He 
stated that the total colonial debt in l)e- 
eemher, 1824*, uinounteil to 4‘G.‘1,201/ — 
tliat thero was a sinking fund of 176,0(KU, 
wliich had been altogether disposed of for 
other purposes— and that the debt, in 
1H2(5, had increased to 491,000/. The en- 
tire system of management of tliis island 
demanded inquiry. When Ceylon came 
into our hands, its expenditure, under the 
Dutch, was but 1G,(XX)/. per annum ; in 
1825, the cost of the civil establishments 
(including a salary of 10,00(1/. a year to 
the Governor) alone amoiuited to up- 
wards of 1 1 1,000/. And this, and the debt 
of half u million, and an exjienditure an- 
nually exceeding tlie revenue of 100,(KX)/., 
were all owing to the monopoly liy the 
colonial government of all the eommereo 
of tlie island. That monojioly was even 
more strict and o])pressive than that en- 
joyed by the Ea.st India Comjiaiiy, parti- 
cularly so far as the growth and sale of 
cinnamon, the staple produce of the 
island, were concerned. The whole ex- 
ports of Ceylon wore in tlie liand.s of the 
Government; and on the imports they 
levied duties which prevented their ex- 
tensive consumption. For example, tliey 
Ic\ied 9 percent, more on woollen, 5 per 
cent, more on cotton, and 8 jier cent, 
more on iron ware, than the rate at Bengal 
or Madras. 

Sir G. Murray admitted the expense of 
tlic present administration of the colonies, 
but pledged himself to reduce it on every 
occasion. He had at that very moment 
measures in operation to effect such re- 
ductions, and should therefore oppose the 
jireseiit motion as unnecessary. 

The motion was negatived on a division. 

June 19. 

Registrar of Madras 2?///.— Counsel 
were heard against this Bill, on belialf of 
the East India Company. 

Sir James Mackintosh contended that 
the Government was morally bound to 
make good the losses occasioned by the 


misconduct of its officers, from whom the 
Legislature had omitted to direct secu- 
rity to be taken. He did not care out of 
what fund the compensation was ifladc : 
and n.s the Legislature had made the ter- 
ritorial revenue of India the fund out of 
which the expcnecs of administering jus- 
tice in that country were defrayed, he had 
selected that. 

IMr. Fergusson resisted the claim made 
on the people of India. He denied that 
the territorial revenue of India ought to 
he subject to a loss which was occasioned 
by the enactments of the Englisli Parlia- 
ment. He must oppose a proposition 
which tended to defraud those creditors of 
the India Company who had lent their 
money on the security of the territorial re- 
venue, a revenue ut present inadequate to 
itb purposes. 

Colonel Lushington said that his oppo- 
sition to the bill did not arise from any 
want of consideration for tlie sufferers by 
the malversation of Mr. Ricketts ; but lie 
thought it hard that the Company should 
be saddled with a loss occasioned by an 
officer witli whose appointment they had 
nothing to do, and over whom they did 
not po.ssess the least authority or control. 
He moreover thought the House not in 
a position to judge of the precise merits 
of the case, as their order for a return of 
the regulations and orders issued by the 
Supreme Court previous and subsequent 
to the decease of Mr. Ricketts, had been 
most imperfectly complied with. Many 
orders and regulations made by the Su- 
preme Court, subsequent to the death of 
Mr. Ricketts, and all connected most ma- 
terially \\ ith the subject now under dis- 
cussion, were never laid before the Select 
Committee, and without which they 
could not come to a right understanding 
of the subject, and wliich miglit have 
led them to a very different opinion. 
He (Col. L.) would shortly allude to those 
orders, taken from a Madras almanack he 
held in his liand. They were as follows : 
“3(1 Term, 1819. That John Shaw, 
Esq. the present Registrar, do forthwith 
deposit in the Company’s Treasury, with 
the privity of the Accountant-General, 
the sum of 1, 73^578 star pagodas, being 
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the aiiiiiint of ilu' sovomI sums ol imuu'y, 
noiuls, aiul (>thiT securitios, stah'd hy 
him to 1>(> in |iis Imiuls hclongitif^ to the 
estates ot several deceased persons.*’ — 
Vacation alter Fourtli Term, 1810: 
“ OrdiM-ed. That Patrick Clei?horu, Esq. 
he appointed K '«ristrar of the Supreme 
taiurt, u;)oii his enteimp into a hoinl, 
with two or more Millicient securities, in 
the sum of one I.ic of pi'U'tjilas, eondi> 
tinned (or his duly and faithfully account- 
injjf tor all sums ol nioney, and all estates 
ot deceast'il persons, whi<’li sliall he coiii- 
initted to his care as rej^istrar.” — There 
was also another regulation, onlered at 
the same time, which concludes thus, 
and to which he he^j^ed the iiartieuhir 
.attention of the House: *• And that 
that pirt of the C8th rule, whereby the 
Registrar had an option of investing the 
same,” (that is, the money and proceeds 
of estates of deceased persons,) ** in the 
securities therein mentioned, and holding 
the same with interest in Ins own hands, 
shall be and is hereby rescinded.** — He 
did not wish to throw blame upon any 
one ; but lie must .say that, when he 
found the Judges of the Supreme Court 
under the necessity of rescinding the 
former regulation of tlie Court, as most 
inetheiont, and indeed some of those 
regulations seemed to him of a nature 
to give facility to malversation on the 
part of the Ili'gi'.trar were he so inclined, 
he could not but deeply regret, th<it secu- 
rity iiad not been taken long before it was. 
It was wry mucli to the credit of the 
Jiulges that framed tlic new regulations, 
that every tiling bail been done by them 
to prevent a lecurreiice of the evil ; and 
still he eonid not st*e tlie justice of making 
the East India Company unswenihle for 
the conduct of the Jlegistrar. Tic agreed 
that sonic compensation should be made 
to the siilferers ; but he did not consider 
the proper source for th.it compensation 
was the territorial revenue of the East- 
ludia (’ornpany. He thought some other 
mode might be adopted, and he should 
liave no objection to a tax on law pro- 
ceedings in tlie .Supreme Courts in India, 
to furnish the means of relief jiraycd for 
hy the petirioners. 

Mr. \Vi/nn s.iid, he had, when in office, 
delayed bringing the ease before Parlia- 
ment, because he was anxious previously 
to ascertain whether it would not he prae- 
ticahle to relieve tlie unfortimnte sulFeriTS 
by some other pn)eeediiig. 'fhe I.egis- 
laturc, by which the llcgistiar had been 
apimintcd, ought to take care that the 
loss occasioned by his eondiK't was re- 
])aired. The expenee, however, could not 
fall upon the people of Euglainl ; it ought 
to fall, as all expenecs of the same nature 
sliould do, upon the territorial revenue 
of India. 

Mr. Asfelt allowed that the sufferers 
Jour. N. S. VoL. Li. No. 7. 
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were entitled to commiseration, bur 
could not imdcrstand on what pretei.ee 
the peojde ot India were to lie taxed for 
their relief. He thought tliat originaPy 
there had Iieen some neglect on ihe pait 
of the Jiid.;e«j. 

The ChituvfUor of th ’ Kri'ht'i/urr said, 
he was deal ly I'onv inei-d that Ihcpaify 
fiom vvliiidi the com))eii nation should 
come was the Indian Coveninient, hc- 
e.iiise, <*veii si-, a matter of areouiit, *<iieli 
a hu:n *.lu)iild he ehargiMl to the teirirori:d 
rev'ciiue. He did not believe tiu-re was 
any blame to be imputed to the Com- 
p:iiiy. 

The hill was read a second time, and 
ordcreil to he committed on the 2olli. 

MlSCEl.L \NKors;. 

DKMISi: or TIIM CllOAVN. 

Hi* late Majesty, George IV. departed 
tliis life, after a long and paiiilnl illness, at, 
a quarter past !t o'clock, on (he morning 
of the Lifhh June. J'he usual solemmlies 
were observed on this occasion. 

His Majesty, King Willium IV. was 
proclaimed on (lie morning of the ^Htli 
ill the accustomed inaiincr. 

TESriMOMVL TO AN E.VST INDl.V 
COMMA NOEIl. 

(Jiitwaril. 

Capt. John Cl.irksori, f'ommamlpT of tlie .^hlp 
nulum. 

Dear Sir; Our voy.ino ]s now «!rawii)'» to si clone, 
and as it is piohalile that some of our sm.ill paily 
in.iy IcMve tlie tiliip on our .irro.il at M.ui(.Mlt>re, 
we-are desiroio, before auv separation lakes place, 
of conveymK to yi>u «>ur muted tluinks for your 
uniforui Kiiulness ,iud Idieral attention to our nidi., 
vidu.il and collective coiiiforl duriiif; an unusu.dly 
Iciliotis and harassin;; p.issage. 

We are not sure that it iK'comc** ui to culvert tt> 
your profesMon.d merits; but having In tlieiouiM! 
of thU pass.iiTf bad ample opportunity of witmvss- 
iiig your unceasing ,'uixiely, ami iinwe.iruvl per- 
sonal exertions in the disi h.irge of ymir duties as 
connnander, we hope wem.iy be peinnttisl to add, 
that these have throughout been mu h as to indnic 
a degree* of contidcnce m imr imiids, ami eocise- 
c|ucMit feeling of security on all oei.isunis, tii.rt 
h-ave cswnti.dlj ci»riinbnlc*d to lighten Ihe aiixie- 
tie- lli.it .lie, to .1 cert.un extent, inseparable Iroiu 
a long sea I oyage. 

We arc, deal Sir, your’n very truly, 
(Signed) J. II. Crawford, C. Jcall esnii, .lohn 
J.lojil IMidipji-., 11. I*’. Wollabloii, 
Will. C. Krskine. 

.Ship Itnlton, ill the nine Degree Channel, lytli 
Nuxeiidier ltlJ9. 

Clentleinen : .MIoav me to return you my mo.«it 
sincere thanks lor the \ery handsome letter you 
li.ivc done me the honour or addres.,iiig to me. 

\s 1 eoiisuler I w.is only performing a duty m 
using my bc‘st i^xi riion.’ tow.nds your s.-tfeiyaml 
comfort, I feel highly gralilied by this fluttering 
tesimioni.il of your satisf.ution. 

With my very best wishes for your healtlia 
and prosperity, 1 lemain, gentleiiicn, youi.s very 
truly , 

(Signed) John f'larksoii, 

To .T, 11. Cnawfonl, K>c<i.. Ucv. C. Je.iIVn sou, 
J. li. PhiUijis, II. l.\ Wnll.isloii, W. C. Krskiiie, 
Livps., piMheugers )»cr ship H iU<> i. 

Iloiucwanl. 

Faiglihh Channel, 12ih lune KUO. 

Dnr ''ir . Having now before u* the prospect oi 
a speedy lei 111 iiKil ion to our voyage, we feel il a 

(•J A) 
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plenslnc iluty, as well us incumbent »lutv. lH*fore 
we sepiiratt', to express to you our best thanks for 
the kind aii<l hov>])itable treatment we have ex- 
tienenced on lK)ard the Buitim. The excellence of 
your nrraiif'cments^ and the lil)eral scale upon 
which they have been founded, together with vour 
own unallected personal attention, have rendered 
u I in all respi'i ts perfectlv comfortable. 

Those amongst Uh has ing fainilies .ire particu- 
larly gratified with tlic attention whirh h.is lieen 
guen to the aerommodat ion of the numerous 
(liiiilren on hoard, svhUh, toj'ether with the sati-^- 
r.u tory method adouted svilh reganl to them, 
merits our umpialitieii oiicoinium and thanks. 

Wo heg to .assure you we shall alwass fed inte- 
rested In the success of the good ship Bolton , 
hoping, at the .s.aine time, she may lontmue to 
make such prosperous voyages, as we feel sal isfled 
your personal .iltentioii tu (he comforts of your 
p.wsiMigcTs ev^r must ensure you, and so Justly 
entitles you to expect. 

We a^all ourselves of this opportunity of ex- 
pressing, thiougliyuu, our sense of the attention 
we ha\e invAn.ibly received from Mr. T.ancluster 
and Mr. lUmlon, who have so theei fully rontn- 
Imtcd their best endeavours to promote our com- 
fort during the voy.-ige. 

It is but justice to Mr. Hour.ton, to rxprc‘.a the 
high opitiioii we entertain of the professional ser- 
1 ices which he has so riailily extended to all when 
rccpiired. AVc shall also be obliged to you to con- 
vey to Ml. IViwell and your ollicers, our (h.anks 
for the readiiuss they have cvince«l to lie of ser- 
vice to us. With these .seniiineids, we lug your 
.uc<‘pt.m(e of .a silver (up, vahudhiity guine.is, 
and heliei c us we sli.all e\ er entertain the wannest 
wishes tor your liUiire wdfiie 

We reTiiaiii, deal Sir, youi situ ere well-wishers, 
(Signuil' A. M. Sp.'irow , l-’rami > Eden, G. 

DoiMiing, 11 . \. 11 ill, 'I'hob. Kdcn, 
.F. Downing, ,F. Stewiison, (r. W. 
Dixon, W. .Maunsell, T. II. DtDey, 
W. IMihil);', F. Fenwick. 

I'O ('apt. .Tolin Cl iikson, conmi.anding ship Hot- 
ton, bound from Moiubay and Ceylon to London. 

Bolton, EngliMh Channel, .Tunc 1 . 1 , Ifklik 

L idles .and (Gentlemen : I .am not aware of .any 
I Ircumst.im e that could h.a\e so imuh enlianced 
uiy ple.isun*, oi gr.ilihed my feelings on our iie.ir 
Hppio.aih to the lOngli.sli shore, after our long 
voyage, th.iii the vciy lumdsome in.iinter in which 
vou iiave Ixeii ideased to testity your appioKation 
ot ihij me.iiiiuj I have adopted to cn-ure, .as mmh 
'•s piissibl.*, vour comfort wliiht on ho.'rd the /W- 
tini. lili.is evoi been my .am h' lion to ameliorate 
the mKjiiwidentes of a voyage by lontnhuting all 
111 my jiowcr towauls the acconmiodation of my 
[Mti.s«. .igeis, iiiid not lung can lie moic duly nii])ic- 
cl.iled bv me tli:'ii suih .in open avowal of my 
MU I e s ,1. w n. presinted to me yesteiday evening. 

e me. 111 .iccentlng your kind and liand- 
hume pnsuit, 1 shall ever' cherish the remem- 
brances of those by wliom It w.as piesentnl, ,ind 
b<' 3 i 111 mind the cheeil'ul manner with which all 
the miavonlihle inconveniences h.ave hetm eu- 
umiitercd without their leaving .any loitting or 
iinf.ivoiir.ihle im|)ress:oti on your minds. 

I have, accoiding to your wishes, made Messrs. 
Laiichi ster and I loimton ucipiaiiilcd with the highly 
favourable feelings you entertain towards Ihciii, as 
well .as conveyed to the knowledge of .Mr. i’owell 
and my olfue's your approbation, with which 
they feel iniiih gratified. With every sentiment 
of reg.ard, and wisliing you every Iiappitiess, 1 
unite my best tliaidcs vviili those of Messrs. Lan- 
chvster, Huiitoii, Powell, and ollicers, for the ho- 
nour you h.ave done on. 

Delicveine to rcni.iiu, T.adiesand nentleinen. 
Your must olxjcUcnt servant, 

(Signed) John CLirkson. 

To Mrs. Sp.arrow, Mrs. Eden; Mrs. Downing; 
Mrs. Unll; Mr. F.deii, Ceylon civil sc‘rvicc; Mr. 
J.Dov niiig, ditto ; Mr. J.Stevcaismi, ditto; M.adras 
estahlishintait ; Mr.G.W. Dixon, I^o^al Englnecis; 
Mr.W. Maunsell, Homhay army; ^lr.T.U.(>ttley, 
ditto; Mr.W. I'hihlis, H.M.'s lith Dr.agoons; Mr. 
F. Fenwick, Uumbay army. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN THE UIUTISH AR.MY. 

(SKIIMNG IM THE EAST.) 

4/ft L. Drags, (at Bombiiy). Cornet Edw. Jscotl 


to be lleut. by purcli., v. Weston prom., and H. 
H. Dluke to be cornet by purch., v. Scott (both 
ttth June Mil) ; Lieut. II. F. I’oore, from .Mh F.. to 
be lleiit., V. Cumberledge, who exch. ( 1 Itli June) ; 
Geo. Maude lobe uiniet by purcb., v. Ellis prom- 
(llth do.:. 

Idfft L. Drags, (in Bengal). Capt. A. C. Lowe, 
from h. p., to be rapt., v. Wm. Harris, who cxch., 
rec. dif. (Hth Jiine;{u) ; Cornet (ico. O’ll. Gavin to 
he be lieul., v. Siinji.son, who retires ( 141 h Oct. ^91 
Ut Foot (‘Jd bat. at Madras).— llimipbrys to be 
ens., V. Cathrow dec. (H June :m») ; Capt. ’J’ 
Evans, from h. p., to be c*apt., v. J. V. Fletcher, 
who exch., rec. dif. (llth June); Fred.NTcliolsnn to 
be CHS., V. Denhaineproin. mr>rdh F. (LUh June). 

M Foot, (in Beng-al). Lieut. l'a(- M.ack'o to l)t- 
c.apt. by purcb., v. Blair, who retiich ; Ena. John? 
Whittani, from 31st h'., to ho lient. hvpnrih., v 
M.ackic; and Ens. \Vni. White to bcadj., v. M.ic- 
kie (.dl ;kl Oct. :i9); Lieul. M. B.arr to he capt. by 
purch., V. Courtayne, who retiies (13 .Fimc* .’Ut). 

(i/A Fee/ (at Bombay h J.ieiit. G. F. Mordeii to 
lie c.ipt. by purclu, v. G.ilwey. vcho retires; Fns 
J. B. Home to lx* Iieiit. by pure h., v. Mordeii ; aiuik 
Frcil. Biistovv to lie ens. by purch., v. Homo (all* 
fith June 30). 

VMh Foot (in Bc'ngal). Ens. Jns. Fve.attiiig. from 
aid K., lolioheut., V. Krefling, app. tu Mtli F. 
(12th June 3{t;. 

loth Foot (in Bengal). Ens. Wm. Whit.iker to hr 
licut., V. Alexander dec. ; and F'lns. F. W. Mundy, 
from 171I1 F., to bo en3., v. Whitaker (both 9lh 
M.iyl>9). 

2u/ft Fimt (.it Bombay). Ens. E. Biock to he- 
licut by juircli., v. Ilae, who ret lies., .and N' 
L. I'enilerg.i^l to lie eiis, by pur., v. llnii k (both 
llJth Aug. 29); Ens. II. CVriwley to h.* hi nt., v 
Bergner d« c. tilth June 30) ; F.ns, ('. W. Comlie 
from 2f.th F., to lie bent, by punh., v. Clmton, 
will) utiles (1 2th .Tune) ; C. T. Iving tcbceiiii,, v 
Cooke prom, in tSd F. (l.)lh June). 

29/ft hoot ;at M.niritnu) C.xnt. '1'. B'ggs, fron, 
h. p., to he capt., v. Brocler.c k dec. ; .ind F.ns. and 
Adj. M. Morgan to have rank of luut. (holh llili 
June 30). 

.llsf Ftiot (r.i Bengal). Brev. Lieut. Col. W. (1. 
Sewell, from l!kh 1’., to he in.iior, v. 'rmey piom 
in iJkli F. (Hill Aiig. 20; ; Ens. H. Norm.ni Ic) hc‘ 
bent., V'. V.dlemv dec. (2d Sept ); \\ m. Fmtnne 
to 1 h* cms. by punh., v. W Intt.'.in pn>m. m .'kl F 
(JIth June 3(1); K. T. Eagoi to he en.s., v Nornnut 
prom, (llth June). 

39/ft Fitot (III N. S, W'.iie.s). En,. J. H. Stewart, 
friin h. p. lloy.il Afr. Coips., to i»i* ens., v . .F. I . 
Corng.ui, w'hotc app. haa not taluii place (llili 
June .i't) 

4n/ft Font (at Hominy). O. IVF. M'hite to ho ens, . 
V. Barrel! piom. m o.’iili F. il.ith Jiine^D/. 

41c/ Foot (at M.idiJis). 'P. W. Knl.hiidc t<» 1><* 
ens., V. Bayley, whose . app. has not take n place dllti 
June 30). 

41/ft Foot (In Bengal). T.ieut. Cnl. lion. H. C 
l.ovvt her, from h. p. l2lhF., to he bent, col., v. 
R. Mac'diuiukl, vvlio exch. (lltli Jaiie.' i') 

4(>//i Foot (at Madras). (.’aiU. K. A. .\ndrcws, 
from li. p., to lie capt., v. .\. Cuppage, who exch.,. 
rec. dif. (llth June .30). 

4Jl/ft Foot (at Madras). Major J. 1>. Tovey, froiu 
31sl F., to Ih* lieul. col., v. Taylor dec. (1 1th \u 
29) ; Lieut. Col. J. II. Schouclde, from h. p., to he 
lieut. col., V. Tovey ajip. to fiJd F. (1 Itli June .'in) 
49/ft Foot (in Bengal). Lieut. W\n. JoIimmIou, 
from 21st F., to be licut., v. W ightmaii, wlio 
exch. (Util June .30) ; C.ipt. Thos. Smith, fiom h. 
p., to be capt., v. Sewell prom, in aisL F. (llth 
June). 

54/ft Foot (at Madras). Capt. C. G. Fairfield, 
from h. p., to be capt., v. Alfred Lord Harley, 
who exch. (lith June 30). 

.'i.l/ft Foot (at Cape, ordered to Madras). Ens W. 
F. tVake to be lieut. by purch., v. Peck prom. ; 
and M G. Matson to be ens. hy jiurch., v. Wake 
(both (Uh June ,30) ; Major S. Brock to be lieut. 
col.; Cant. T.WkNicholson to be major, v. Brock ; 
Meut. .V. shiilaii toIxMvnt., v. Nnhol on; Lieul. 
Thos. Rose, fiom h. )>. !Un F., to be licut. ; Lieut. 
1*. (^uin, from 2UL F., to be lieul; Lieut. W. 
Krcfting, freon 1.3th F., to he Bout.; Ens. J. W. 
Poe to be Iieiit. ; and Fhis. A. 11. Chapromcic to 
be lieut. (.all 12th June) ; Ens. F. Boyd, from Capo 
Mounted Rifles, to be lieut. ; Ens. J. F. Dciihame, 
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from 1st F., to 1)C liPiit.; F.ii'i. W. T. ('olin.'iii, 
from floth F., to be lleiit.; Ens. F. \V. E. Harroll, 
from4nth F., to be lii'iit. : Kiw. 11. NIkoii, from 
lieut. ; and Ens. II. Fenwick, from 
/7th F., to liclicut., V. SincUir (all i:hh .Mmo) ; 

M . V. PopplcNm to be ons., v. Poo (l:?lh .lime) ; 

P. L. Campholl to bo on*!., v. Chapronioro (i;uli 
Juno); Lioiit. M. Wilson to be ad]., \. (inodall, 
who rosiRiis aii|tc>. only (lllh Juno). 

F(»«f (in N. b. Wales). H. Dalian to bo 
«?n.s., V. tintlor prom, m tJ2il F. (I.lth .hmi;). 

riK/?* Foitifi (in Ceylon). A. U. Mackonzle to Ik? 
oils by parch., v. Tbom}ison. who rotir(*s (!Uh 
lime ;ii'); W. II. Collins to be ens., v. Cruice 
prom, in 1)2(1 F. (l.'lth June). 

«;.V Foot (on p.KS. to Madras). Hrov. M.ij. ).n 
Pi-iver-.., troin h. p. lliflc Hrif^.nlo, to b .- 1 tpt., i 
IJ. Ilur^os, who exeb. ; and ( apt. lion. Deo. Iti p 
ton, fioni doth F., to be c.ipt., v. Ila'^'ot, who o\t h 
tbothltrliJuno :iOr. Lieut, t^ol. .1. 1). Tovey. fioiu 
4(lth r., to bo liont. col. ; Lieut. Alo\. M.inloii dd 
to Iml- i.ipt. liy pimb., v. Traiers, who nine-: 
and Ens. F, E.'Corriold to bo licnt. by punh., \. 
Macdonald (all lllli Juno); Liont. 'i’ho'.. Pioe, 
fiom b. p llhh F., to bi“ ln'iit.; Li. nt. 'I bos 
Abtll, fioiiiCd W. 1. !)<,(., to balioiil.; and F'li-.. 
U. It. Will .nnsoii to be li.-nt. (.dl lj;h .bim ) ; 
F.iis. John lluLlor, frini riTth K.. f)' be he;.).; 
llns. ( bvs. Tooko, fioml’nili 1'.. to )«' liovl.; Fn’.. 
F.. 11. tniiiiy, iMin !'..ilb F., to be beui.; Kn-. 
Cli.is. Cl.iik, fioni (!lli F-, to bo Innl.; Kn* A. 
O N. lAsiei, from .^nib F., tolK-lunt.; Fos. H. 
llonvniaii. from loili F., to bo bent. ; ami F.n; 
Ed..i. (bone, fnnii .liltli F., to be bent, (all b'Mb 
June); II. IL Mooie to boons., v. WiJb.imani 
pio M. (IJlb June). 

Foot |on )’."■> Capt). Lieut, f. II. \ 
.'’•illi (.1 b’ (apt.!),' piiMh., V. Mt( .iSbmi, wbo 
iTiiiesj r.i’s. \.\.linl 1o be In Id. by pun b., 
,’oiiii; le'ii \\ . Iiinine!! to bo tns. by pnni*., 

Slid ( ill 1 'lb .lime ‘"d, 

j:j./ I'ui.f (d Mani'tih'.l. Kns. Ib Mvdo to be 
' '.''lit. by pun b , 1 . C.nni'bi 11, w b.ne*i. • . nd J. 
< 1 . Molinosto Items., \ . ll\do (both 1Mb .him .<•». 

mth Foot {M Mull.*'.). I.'int. \. Dowd.dl (ii 1 ‘ 
e.apl., \. .‘^((W'.'.l dee. (Jd M -v '*'»). L ml. ( . S. 
Ni.iyloi to bi adj., i. Kenny, vbo lesljpis adjn y. 
only (1 ith .liinc >n;. 

F.«<( (111 I'oylon). Lin. A. F. Moin'ui to bo 

iieid. b\ idiiib., i. .'sJk'i m, wiio relnev . ii d 
)l, PattiMiii (o boodi. bv puuli, \ (lH»lb 

•nil June . 

!Mt/( Foot '.It Mauiit'iis) ( .d'l. t ’S eo.n.m, 
fioni li. p.. (obo i.ipl., N. < oltbnrsi, wboo>ib., 
ri c. dll. (1 Mil .Jniio .'i'M 

i/!on fluif. L-n'i. M. C'onndvntbo c.ipt., a’ 
\.ni Kenii>eM ‘lei . (-'ilb .\o\. 1, iM Lienl. F. It. 

N.isb lo be JM-Inid , a. I oni. elv (dllto);^Il. 
•'iiiilh to be 2d-lieid., v. Na^li ( lllb .hmc ;»0) 


*J:)th March ; .at Poab— Kt. IbiiUei, t'rom 

U.itaAia; tdl Doier ifor .\nlwt'Md — b'l. Colnoi- 
?j|i», KirkwoiNl, from jlene.il ;kl rob., and l ape 
lath Apnl; at Liioipoob— -I!'. .Sj'Ji/wum, Warioii. 
fioiii .M.mntlns •Jliili Fob., and C.ij'o 17 lh .V('iil; 
olV r.dinotitli. 2 .'). MikIiIiiio, Coj» 1 i 1 .aii, liom 
.*'iii;;.i|Hiio l.Mli Foil., .and C.ipe iJltli .Ai'ril; .n 
l>o:il. — II Jfimt-.v, Fnlilioi. (loin Hoiijjal ■! I 

J.iii.. .Old M.idr.ts ytli Fib.; olf I'almon:)!.— 
Maty Ann lloriiblow', from Ikiii'al 17 lb Jan.. 
Madr.is l.'iili Feb., and Cai»e ] 7 tli Ainil: olf Pon- 
zance.— FAyhiui-toin't llonniiift, I nun 
OoiiilKiy 21 st .1.111., and Caito l.MtIi Vpril; oft' Ply- 

moiiili ^2d. , .stt.uban, tiom lloinb.i\ 

.Mh Poll.; .It (owl's. -;’ 7 . .Imoni, Owen, fiiim 
lltii}pil Isl Feb., .iiiil I'.ipo ball Xjnil. oft lliiKb 
loll, *7. Fiiim M.dlird, fiom Van Ibe- 

meii i .ind .V'lii .1.111. , I n PoMonitnlh 

/X/' 

■t/'/i, 20. T\/<otiif. r.iliit.'iei. tor t ipi*; fiom 
Deal. — lnni“J. t/.idii/', lb nb, loi M nli.e-; fiom 
I otisinDiiib.— 2 . ^iiMin, I'.ill.div, fill I'ipe, Ma 
.iiid n(ii!;.d (w lib tiiiop>) , I loin Poi Isinoiitli 
2 . I'rottotiOp W in;Ji, li»i Cape, M.ub.is, .mil 
llouftal (wnli t.oiip.) ; fimii Poilsinindb. — *. I.ioti/ 

Ki Iiin.inr/, Miiiiiiiil), foi Madi:i.-. .md Heiij;.d ; 
fiom Did- .). Ann uii'l yinir’nt, llnlu'd"', l»’i 
( I1111.1. ll.dd.ix, aiul (,>nebii ; lioio Dei). 

ItiHLoi Mn.hnit, Fox. for ( .ipe. M.idre, .md 
lleiij^f.il |w nil troops) , fiom Porlsnioidli. - 'b 
f '//, V tot ent, im \. 1> l,.iMd (\ d)i loiiMii't. 
Iit)i)i PoilMiionth. l.otii M. In'' . Ibov 'i, lei 
N. W .les iw lib COMA u 1-) . liem Di’il. < «■.’ 
huf'tiooA, ^iiipe, f.n Penivd ; fenn I i\ , 1 i»i).>l -- n 
AInf.o/in, Files, foi M.nii is aiul Deii'Ml, Ik-mi 
D eil.-d, D..o/r, V, ll.tkii, ioi Mnimni., M.eli i', 
.and Jlimt.il. Iiom poii-monili — 

JolnisOii, foi M.iili.is ,nid liin'^il. fiOin Di.il 7 
JL'o.o'l/i/, I b.ijmi.ni, lor Midi.i^ .md Men;;il, 
fio.n Dell. 7 * of II s' i , slm.l, It 1 

M hli.n .111 I ItinK.il; Irom l)i il.'-'V* 1'" ><' ninft 
J' n.ii t, I. i ''o dll Wm., , (lei ' Deil.-' 7 . e,, 

J>iliillv. loi C.ipe; trom De.il M. 

Ill II, loi Ml III, .iiitl l>eii('al; limn Deil, !! 

U 11,-f I'.o.K.r, lletim.in, loi Midi • . and Hei''’.il . 
Iii/in IK i'.- t. Aofin Ilf ity‘, l‘er,;ie e;i, hi Mom 
b.y, f.om D il. j: /b, .•»// /. \ ,■ll.•'l m. b'l N. 
S.'W.tlis (v..ih (oiiAiie); horn Dtd.-ll, M. /w, 
inn! .ih'iiii, 1 iiilii 1 ii)j,'i mil hi I i''iiii nn! \i v 
/e.il.md; li.im l>i.)l.-'>. Jo,.,. I <»le. 

Im \lidl,.N "id Ib'i.;.il iW'h) Mooi- ho..) • 
Dial.'d. If',', btiul'.u, hii lioiiibiA, If. mi 
f.iA eipmd.- II. J'.itif, Moiii;» I", i<n IJo nb.i\ , 
from (iiei Moi i -1.. < M'i\i .. ii.i M.i- 

deii.i, M.uli is, ,nid Ibn.'.il. Mom Poi is.ni.nt!i. - 
Ik /«;.//;>.<//.( tv. , i anin, lot Ciee- hoiii Di.‘il. 

— 1 . 1 . I, »/>..*/. (.hiiik, bn Ilmnli’V. liom IiMi 
pool.— b.. r.'hi I'.oi llobiHs,l..i IJd IM.I. ‘''mp I- 
pine, and M mill.i : fiom Lo erpo'd - *Ms l/i < f'tn, 
i'.ill.iiloii, il 1 Ibilax 1 1 .nul .'s'lij .ipofe ; 110.11 I lAOi- 
poiib— I'l. li I, iniftioi, Miiiliiip. hn ( ipe, lio'it 
1). il.— .'I. s./Z/m/, .'sioinn', loi ( 'un.i; time I 1 
v'tiioil- M. Uothoii'i i st', , Ilii' * i I*. 1 n.', I ir 


TM)1A SlUL»riA\G. 

At I irnh. 

i’l/'iv27. C.iioi'on), Sni'iii, f oin M-iniilm-.M h 
Pol).; at I lA.ipiv'l.— -’7. J//('eAr, AbKiv, trom 
CoaIoii ls| I'eb., .md M.imitn.s .Ith Manli; o.V 
Porlsiumith.- 2:1. Feans, fioi.i M.i- 

dras Idlb Feb.; oif Dov ( r.— 2:i. IJifi.d- 

b.o. from IIen.,Ml 2(:tli IKc., M.idi.is "dlli .1 in., 
■md Capo 2:ilb Manh; at JK.d.-Jl*. Ar/,,ff,'s, 
llondeisoii, liojii Mamdiiis IJih I i’Ik, lut (\ipo 
’/ill M.nih; .d (iiaAesein'. -.'I''. CitinA A'n oif, . 01 , 
Dniliie, fiom .M.imjII.i 2Jd Dec,, .imf .‘'m''.ip.)ro 
lltiiJ.ui.: 'll Cowls. — .M. efK. .Sb.iiinoii, 

irom llone.il 4lli Feb., ami Madnis2r*ili do., at 
(iravtsond.— .11. Johu, rreon.an, from M.ninhus 
I2th l ob., and ( ape 14tli .March ; at (ir.ivu,eiid.— 
Doic in, I I'lon CrtsbV, Thacker, from Bombay 
a)th .Ian., .md (.ape 2<»tli Mai.li; at Dpal.~i:J. 
lA.C.a. Tliothfts i./enrtU.', .Shea, from lIciiK.al 2cl 
Feb., .and \ladr.as 2()th do.; at Deal — 14. 
hia, Cameron, from Ibn/tal 14th Jan, and Ma- 
dras 7Ih Fob.; at (Ir.aAOsend.— 14. .Smvv 
SlcKellar, from New Sonlli Wales 2 !d kob. ; oil 
Mar'Mle.— 14. Ilolfon, flail.'oii, fiom Hoiit(.)l 2_»il 
Doe!', .M.avli.as bltli J.an., Hominy 241b do., .and 
Cevlon lllh Fob.; .at DlmI.- l.‘«. Fnwr, nulltn, 
from Maiiiitius dill Mauli, and C.ipe nth April ; 
at Deal.- Id. Fnirhc, Fuller, fiTini Bcnf'.il -rdh 
Dec., M.'wlrns Kith Jan., and C.ape 2(.th .March; 
ji Gravo»end.-lC. ibt/nWf/ . KnifibT, trom ( .ipe 


lKi|.;al; ho.n IKv».- 'h Ib-tW Miowii. lor 
Be.i.'(.il; hoeiD .d l.ih,,, lb., a i.Ioi Mm.lean n, 
M.imilnis, an.! Imli.i, hmiiDi .d.—vy. ./»/.n , 

M oiliim.'lon, bn lbn/,.il. io m I o 1 1 pool. I. 
fonos, D.irAAS. .‘m < ..pe md S. aX.iIi^; timii 
I.i\ci|.o.il.- r.ill'-rl, lor ( .I).e an.i 

M.iuisMns; limn De.ib 


rX.M'NtMKS niO'l I sill A. 


r.. fim.i lb nc.d IrK'-ntb .iriived): In, 

iT'ilis, i:v(. M.l).; Lunl.C..!. W . ^kine, J"d 
J.I.; (Tpl.J. Cond'irtc, 7 "lh K I 5 C.anl. T. W il 
•mis, 71HI1.I0., I. lent. \. C.mipbell, iJeiiKd -Nr- 
illc-y; I.ieui. II. fl.ukviu. do.; F- W.o'Inb, 
Nil.; three Mistais Fraser. Fiom s. Helen 1 
,lr. and Mrs. \lo\ander; lino.' ihil.lien. -I lo.o 
bu Cape: t apt. .Macl-'ormack, lale ol the .Uar- 
f trot I Mr. Dy.ismi. 

iVr Ato.hk, from Coy Ion: Capi. and Mrs. Caii- 
lan ; Air. Vouni' ; Mr. A. ll.arptr. 

rrr trom nenj'.il and M.idras: Coloml 

loiipei ; C.ipi. ^\mts. C.il>t. Cell : l .ipt. Doidjl.w 
md chdd; Mr. M.dkms; Mr. ami Mrs. Aiisb-y 
md tbiM ; M>‘'- Pc.arson ; Mi.. Sy me". .md < liild ; 
drs. Col. (iibson; Mrs. Brown; Mjss Po.trson ; 
. .... .Ml l iwrt Fniieh). 


iVc John, from Almruiiis: Mr. and Mrs. llns- 
son; Mahtor llnsson;two Misies 1 1. idler; Mr. .and 
Mrs. Ducoindit ami child, Mr. ami Mrs. Bout- 
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garett and four children : Mr. and Mra. Doulkcn- 
ger and fourcltildren ; Mr. L. Lewiu ; Miss Lewin : 
Mr. C'harel ; Mr. (Jastellan; Mr. Nevan; Mr. A. 
liaiiig: Mr. C. Wilson; five servants. ~ (The 
French passengers were landed 27th May at Ha- 
vre.) 

Per Brunsuiickt from Ilcngal : Cap*. Ormond, 
H.M.’b4!ah regt.; Mrs. Ormond; two Misses Or- 
mond; three Masters Orinoiul; Surg. C. Price, 
('oiTipany’s service; Mr. and Mrs. Daily and fa- 
mily. 

Per FFei/tn Won, from Madras: Mrs. I.ord; Mrs. 
Fyfe; Mis. Rymc; Jas. t'ochranc. Esq. ; C. Mac 
C.ibe, Kstp ; Ilev. C. .S. Lyon ; A. Paterson, Esq. ; 
Master Pyfe: four Masters Byrne; Master Davis; 
fl\e servants. 

Per ArMllcet from Cape of Cood Hope: Mrs. 
M. J. Pritchard and inlant ; Mrs. M. Uoytin; 
Master and Miss Pritchard. 

Per ItarettOf junior, from Bengal and Madras : 
Capt. Johns, H.M.’s 14lh Fool; Carnet Cherry, 
Madras Cavalry ; Mr. Price; Miss Crawford ; Mr. 
Jus. Price; Mr. Jas. White; Mr. J. D. Sym; two 
servants. 

Per Jamaica, from Bombay (lately .‘inrivcd at 
Ciri-cnock) ; Dr. Ainott; Lieut. Thaclter. 

Per Upton Castle, from Boml'.ay; Lai'y Sey- 
mour; Mr8.Dlair ;Mrs.Reid: Mrs. Keys; Mrs. Law; 
Mrs. Lloyd; Mrs. Eyre; Mr. Blair; Mr. Held ; 
Ca]ir. Law; Capt. Capon; Ltcut. I.loyd; Dr. 
Dow ; I.ieut. Eyre ; Lieut. Clarke; Mr. llaniicy; 
Mr. Brockman ; blaster and Miss Law ; Master 
.Vymour; Masters Crier and (joodfellow; two 
children of Mr. Held ; several servants. 

Per Hero of Mnhuen, from Bombay and Ceylon 
(reiently arrived): Mis. TW nlley and three thil- 
dren; Mr. Webb; Mr. Leech: Dr. Spence; Mr. 
.*md Mrs. Oall ; three Misses T.adman ; MasterRow- 
liuid; Capt. (jwync; Mr. and Mrs. Morris, from 
Ceylon; Lieut. Col. Carter, H.M.’s Uoyals ; Mrs. 
Carter; Lieut. Elder, Bombay army: Mrs. Elder: 
Dr. Cliaptnan ; Mr. Wilde ; Mrs. J. Beck ; six ser- 
vants; seven Invalids from .St. Helena. 

Per H^C.S* Thomas Grenville, Uom Bengal: Mrs* 
Col. Wilkinson ; Mrs. Disney ; Mrs. Moran ; Mrs* 
^hortland ; Miss Shortland ; Thos. Hutton, Esm ; 
M. Moran, Ksm ; V* bhorllnnd, Esep; Joseph lliil, 
£sq.; Capt. J.H.Burton; Misses Brown, Hill, Wil- 
kinson, two Shortland, and Lamb ; Masters Mac 
Lend, two Brown, two Shortland, and Blagrave. — 
From Madras: Mrs.MaJ. Jourdan; MissJourdan; 
Capt. C. Smith ; seven servants. 

Per Holton, from Bombay and Ceylon: Mrs. 
Sparrow; Mra. Eden; Mrs. Downing; Mrs. Bur- 
rows; Mrs. Bali; Mr. Thos. Eden, from Co- 
lombo; Mr. John Downing, from ditto; Dr. Ste- 
venson, Madras cstabiisliment; Licut.Thos Ottley, 
Bombay arnw; Lieut. Maunseil, ditto; Lieut. G. 
W. Dixon, Iloyal Engineers, f^om Ceylon ; ('or- 
net Wm. Phlbbs, H.M.’s 11th L.Drogs,; Ens.Fen- 
wlck, Bombay army; Misses Burrows, Wilkinson, 
six Eden, and four Downing : Masters Burrows, 
two Downing, and Ball ; two servants ; fifty inva- 
lids ; seven soldiers* wives ; nine children of ditto. 
— (Ave invalids died at sea). 

Per Sovereif(n, from N. S. Wales : Dr. Stewart, 
R.N.; Dr. Fairfowl, K.N.; Mr. Icely: Mr. Mor- 
rison; Mr. Balcombo, Jun. ; Mr. Appleton: Mr. 
Forbes; Mrs. Lowe; Mrs. and Miss Lowe; Mr. 
Iteddall ; six stceragf passengers. 

Per Fairlie, from Bengal and Madras: Mrs. 
Crisp and three children: Lieut Cuppage, ILN.; 
Dr. Towle, Madras army. 

Per Mountstuart Elphinstone, from Bombay. 
Malcolm LewIn, Esm, Madras C. S, ; Mrs. Lewis 
and four children : Capt. Stokoe, Bombay army; 
Mrs. Stokoe, and two children; Lieut H. Grant, 
Bombay Cavalry; Capt Alex. Tulloh, Madras 
army ; Lieut Geo. Smith, Bombay army ; Lieut 
Wm. McPherson, Royals; Lieut. Bdw. Denman, 
Madras Artillery; Lieut. J. B. Keene, Bombay 
army: Lieut l'\ J. Chlnery, MthFoot; Lieut 
Wm. Buckley, Madras army. 

Per Mar]/ Ann, from Bengal : O. J. Hadow, 
Esq.; Lieut. Col. W. B. Lee; Lieut Col. Fane; 
Major J. J. A. Willows ; Lieut. G. G. Mac Donell; 
Payni. Dunheme; J. C. Venning, Alex. 

Wight, Ewq.; H. P. Boultain, Esq.; W. Neale, 
F.h-i. ; Mrs. Willows; Mrs. Webster; Mrs. Fane; 
Mr<. Bi idy: Mrs. East gate: Mrs. Dunlevie; 17 
children, 


Per Prince Regent, fromY. D. Land: Lieut 
Lowe, H.M.’s 4Uth Foot; MnM^owe and child : 
IJeut. Travers, Royal Veteran Corps ; Mrs. Bi- 
bra and Avo children: 33 invalds; nine soldiers, 
wives and children ; Ikcy Solomons (under charge 
of Mr. Capon, chief constable of Hobart Town). 
Erpected. 

Per lady Flora, Fayner, ftom Benjral: Mrs. 
Petrie and child; Mrs Bay ley and child; Mrs. 
YcUl ; Mrs. Hooper and Avp children ; Mrs. Bolton 
and three children ; Mr. Hooper; Majof Hardy ; 
Mrs. Hardy; Bev. Mr. Morton and one child; 
Mrs. Hampton and two chlhlrcn ; Mr. Sedden ; 
Mr. MacUitchIp; Mr. Singer; Mr. Erskine; Capt. 
Brown ; Capt. Parker ; three children (Saunders). 


rAssKhrr.EKs to India. 

Per H.C. Ch. S. Bvngul Merchant, for Cape and 
Madra.<4: Capt. Keates, H.M.’s 7*'»th Foot; Lieut. 
Moultrie, ditto; Ens. Halliday, ditto ; Eiis. Ryle, 
ditto ; Assist. .Surg. Tighc, ditto ; Miss Ann Col- 
ley, returning; Miss Catherine Colley, ditto; Mrs. 
M.JctTreys, for the Cape; PJ.T non-commissioned 
officers and privates of lI.M.’syfdh regt. ; seven 
soldiers’ wives ; ten children of ditto. 

Per H, ('• Ch» .S. Ann and Amelia, for China : J. F. 
D.'ivis, P'sq., supraenrgo; Mrs. Kin dy Davis, his 
wife: Helen Davis, his daughter; ('has. Marjori- 
banks. Esq., supracargo; three servants. 

Per H.C. Ch. S. Lmly Kennnwtiy, for Madr.isand 
Bengal: Major Brock, Capt.Warren, Capt. Cham- 

I lion, Lkul. Faucelt, Ens. Ileriott, Ens. IIihikt, 
(Ins. Daubeny, find Ens. Popjileton, all of IT.M.’a 
.'i.itli regt. : Mrs. Brock; Mrs.Wanen; Mis. Cham- 
pii.n ; Mrs. Horner; Miss D. Sauinercz, proceed- 
ing with Mrs. Brock; Miss A. M. Hughes, pro- 
ceeding with Mis. Warren ; 157 con-romnii8.sioiicil 
officers and privates of II.M.’s .56lh regt. ; nineteen 
soldiers’ wives ; thirty iliildrenof ditto. 

Per J/.C. Ch. S. Beatvery, for Madras and Brti- 

f al: Lieut. Col. Bectl, Capt. Power, Capt.Gerard, 
'apt. Hurst, Lieut. Campliell, Lieut, (iwynne, 
Lieut. Corfleld, Lieut. Williamson, Ens. SherWk, 
Ens. Graves, and Assist. Surg. Hutchinson, all of 
II.M.’s n2d regt. ; Mrs. Heed, wife of Col. Heed; 
Mrs. Child; Mrs. Day and Mrs. Thompson, wives 
of seijeants, at thcirownexpen.se; Jiff non-com- 
missioned officers and privates of H.M.’s 0'2d 
regt.; thirteen soldiers’ wives; Aftecn chiklren of 
ditto. 

Per H.C. Ch. S. Hetirv P(trcher, for Madras and 
Bciig.al : Capt. Muir, LJeut. Ellis, Lieut. Abel), 
Lieut. Butler, Ens. Best, and Ens. C'oopcr, alt of 
H.M.’s (i2d regt.; Mrs. Abell; Mrs. Butler; 11!) 
non-commissioned officers and privates of Il.M.’s 
(;2d regt. ; fourteen soldiers' wives ; twenty-nine 
children of ditto. 

•Pcf H.C. Ch. S. Malcolm, for Madras and Ben- 
gal : Maior .Singleton, .\s8ist. .Surg. Cowan, Lieut, 
and Adj. Buchan, Lieut. Hearii, Lieut. Cruice, 
and Ens. Levis, all of H.M.’s fI2d regt.; Mrs. 
Buchanan ; Mrs. Heard and child; Mrs. Cruice; 
Major W. R. Bawley, returning to Madras; Capt. 
J. O. Clarkson, returning to Bengal ; Mrs. (Clark- 
son, his wife; Capt. John Wilson, returning to 
Madras : Mr. H. Phillips, writer, for Madras; Mr. 
W”. A. Green, assist, surg., for ditto: Mrs. Sum- 
mer and Mrs. Turner, serjeants’ wives, ^ their 
own expcncc ; 121) non-commissioned officers and 
privates of II.M.’s (i2d regt. ; Afteen soldiers’ wives ; 
twenty-nine cliildren of ditto. 

Per H.C, Ch, S, Stakesby, for Madnts and Ben- 
gal: Major Parker, Capt. Pender, Paym. Lane* 
Lieut. Buchanan, Lieut. Clailte, Lieut. Price, and 
Ens. Jervis, allot H.M.’s A2d regt. : Mrs. Parker: 
Mra. Lane ami child ; Mrs* Heam, a serjeanPs 
wife: 124 non-commissioitta officers and privatee 
of H.M.’i 62d regt.; Aftenn soldiers' wives; forty- 
three children of ditto. 

Per H.C. Ch. S. Marquis of Hastings, for Ma- 
dras and Bengal! Capt. Keith, Lieut. Stopford* 
Lieut. O’Meara, Lieut. 0’Gr.idy, Lieut. Lyster* 
Ens. Moore, and gu. Master Eager, all of H.M.'a 
62d regt. ; Mrs. Keith ; Mrs. Eager and two chil- 
dren; Mrs. Mayor, a serjeant’s wife; 115 non- 
commsssioned officers and privates of H.M.’s fiM 
regt. : fourteen soldiers' wives; twenty-seven chil- 
dren of ditto. 

, Per H.C, Ch, S. Roxburgh Castle, for Bengal ; 
the If on. Mrs. Elliott ; two Misses Elliott, daugh- 
ters of ditto ; Major T. C. Watson, Bengal army ; 
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Mrs. Watson ami children ; Lieut. P. O'llan- 
lon, Henmil army; Wr». O'llanlon. his wife; Ena. 
WIlHou, H.M.'sUdth Font! Mr. W. P. Jl. Sheddrii, 
to reside; Lient. Wm. EIIU, returning; Mrs.EllM, 
merchant; Miss II. 
(^uniilre ; r. C . Ilobertson, Esq., senior merchant ; 
several her v.ints; J(il rciruils, <Scc.for the li.C.’s 
artilery and Infantry; six soldiers’ wives; four 
children of ditto. 


Weymouth, to Amelia Poseana. daughter of the 
late John Cooke, Esq., of Calcutta. 

24. At .St. Marylobune Church', Edward Wilson, 
Esq., eldest son of Christopher Wilson, Esn., of 
Hegmaden Park, in the county of Wcstinordaml. 
to Anne Clementina, only daughter of Lieut. Gen. 

!*'• Bwkwiih, K. C. B., Cominaudcr-ln- 
chief at Bombay. 


for Bengal ; Lieut. 
Col. Mitcholi, H.M.’s Hist Foot; Lieut. Windua, 
tornet Parker, (.'omet Macartney, and Veterinary 
feurg. Cherry, all of H.M.’s 11th L. Drags.; 'Lieut. 

Cornish, and (hornet Crofton, all 
of ll.M.'s ifith Lancers; Eiis. Ward and Kua, 
Lonsdale, b<itli of ll.M.’&lld Foot ; Lieut. Murr.'iy, 
n.M.’s Ifith Foot; Eiis. Montgomery and Ens. 
Btowne, both of H.M.'s 40th Foot; Capt. Semple, 
lI.M.'a ;i}lth Foot; Lieut. Dolton, ll.M.’s l.tth 
Foot; Mrs. Mitchell, wife of Lieut. Col. Mitchell; 
Miss G. M. .Sharpe ; _ 154 privates «»f various regia, 
in H.M. ’a service; flftec'ii soldiers' wives; fourteen 
children of ditto. 

Per Cornwall, for Madras and Bengal: Mrs, 
Shakespeare; Miss Shakespeare; Mr. and Mrs- 
Carter; Col. Beid; Major Dowie; Capt. Box. 
burgh; Me.ssrs. Everest, Hdney, Taylor, Dick, 
Piiul.'ir, Liiinj, San, Miles, Western, Kccley, and 
Uamsay. 


liIirriI.S, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS, 
niiirris. 

Mov 91. In Harley .Street, the lady of John 
Forbe.s, Esq., M. P., of a sou. 

JuneH. .At Woodhoiiso. SUfTordshiro, the lady 
of Cu|>l. Itoworth, Madras army, of a daughter. 

14. At Cleashy, Yorlo^hire, the Uuly of Capt. 
Wray, IJeiig.il aimy, of a d.uighter. 

15. At Edinburgh, the lady of Capt. 11. Ross, 
Bengal army, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

April 911. .At Berne, C. T. Bourkc, Esq., of the 
41illi Foot, to C. Elisabeth, d.tughter of the late 
Dr. Dickson, Bishop of Down and Connor. 

Mojf’M. At Edinburgh, Mr. Geo. Briggs, jun., 
of Gateshead, Durham, attorncy-at-Iaw, to Re- 
becca, youngest daughter of the late Capt. Heron, 
Hoii.jE. 1. (Jompany's service, Kirkaldy. 

June A. .Vt Christ Cliiinh, .St. Marylebonc, the 
Rev. llenry Farrish, M.A., Fellow of Queen's 
College, Cambridge, to Jane, only daughter of the 
late Henrv Farror, Esep, commander of the True 
Briton East liidlanian. 

0. Vt Edmonton Church, J. R.Soden, Esq., of 
.'^outhgate, to Maria Darling, eldest daughter of 
the late S. T. Goad, Es((., of the Bengal civil 
service. 

10. At Chatham, Robert Bolton, Esq., of the 
1.3th Light Infantry, to Marla, daughter of John 
Arthure, Esq., of beaficld, county of Dublin. 

— At Mtirylcbonc Church, the Rev. Charles 
Baring, youngest son of Sir 'Thos. Baring, bait., 
M. P., to Miss Sealy, only daughter of the late 
Major Charles Sealy, of the Bengal Artillery. 

Ifi. At Charibury, Oxon, Lieut. T. G. Silver, 
of the Madras army, to Ellen, daughter of S. 
Saundcr, Esq. 

17. At Marylebone Church, the Rev. Maurice 
James. B.D.. Rector of Peinbridgc, Ilerefnrdaliire, 
to Charlotte, widow of Thomas Inglis, Esq., late 
of the Bengal civil service. 

* At Elgin, Mr. A. Larkworthy, surgeon, at 


DEATHS. 

Jan, 2fi. At sea. on Ix^anl the Batten, on the pas- 
sage from Bombay, Major E. Lutyens, H, M. aOth 
regt. of FiKit. 

March /. At sea, on Ixurd the Fnirlie, on tlie 
passage from Madras, Lieut. S. Prescott, Madras 
army. 

12. At sea, on Imard the fVelHngfan, on the pas- 
sage from M.'idniR, I). Christinas, Esq. 

Mat/ Ifi. At Crall, Capt. John Murmy, late of 
the lOih regt. Bengal N. 1. 

ID. In France, M. Fourier, Member and Perpe- 
tual Secictarv of the At ademy of Sciences, in nis 
fiuth year. He was one of the Srrfins who arcom- 
pametl ]Juon.aparte in his Egyptian expcMlition, and 
wrote the PrcLice to the great Desrriptuin a/ 
if^pt, 

21. At Ills residence, Monrhousc Hall. Richard 
lltKigson, Esq., aged 70. a Major in the Hon. E. L 
< onipanv’s service, and tine of hU Majesty's Jus- 
tices of the Peace for llie county of Curiilierland. 

June 1. At Pirbright Lodge, .Surrey, Mrs, Stir- 
ling, widow of the late A. Stirling, E'ici., of 
Drumpellier, Lanarkshire, In herfifith year. 

5, In Berkeley Stiuare, (.‘eneral Meyriik. 

ft. In (\aventlish Square, I.icuL Col. George 
Murlay, K.C. O. 

D. In Vork Street, Portman Sipiare, Lieut. 
Gen. Raymond. 

10. At (ieneva, aged .30, Klixalieth, wife of 
Charles Lloyd, Esq., late of the Bengal civil 
service. 

17 . At his seat in the neighlMiirhootl of Wind- 
sor, Field Marshal the Earl of llarcourt, lii his 
both year. 

— Suddenly, at his residence near Worct^tcr, 
William Price, Ksq., M. B. S. L., <&c., author of 
a ** Journal of the British Einb.issy to Persia,” 

Grammar of tlie lUndoostance, Persian, and 
Arabic Languages,” die. ikc. 

Iti. At Bath, after a short illness, aged 4.3, John 
Andrew, Esq., late of Goamaity, Malda, Bengal, 
deeply lamented by all wlio know him. Mrs. 
Anurew, widow of the aliovc, was safely ileliveTcil 
of a son three days following the dcalli of her 
laincnlcd husband. 

l!l. At Eton, Charlotte .Susannah, wife of Colo- 
nel Richard Podmore, of the Madras establlsh- 
iiient. 

25. At Kempsey, near W'orccster, I.icut. CoK 
Ludovick (Jrant. late of the lion. £• I. Compa- 
ny’s service, in his Ulsl year. 

Iritely. At Chrsne, near Geneva, Catherine, 
Jady of the Bight Hon. Sir James Mackintosh. 

— Drowned at sea, on his passage from Bombay, 
In the Vptan Cattle, Mr, Still. 

— At the Cape of Good Hope, Walter Reding, 
Esq,, Major Bengal N. 1., aged 42. 

— On his passage from Bombay, aged 29, Mr. 
Geo. Borlase, chief mate of the ship t urler. 

— At Pans, M. Gosselln, the celebrated Geo- 
grapher, aged 70 . 

— Drowned in the Docca Tlgres, China, oc- 
casioned by the upsetting of a boat, Mr. Chas 
Hawkins, Uilrd oflAecr of tne H. C?. S. ^frJns.— Also, 
bv the same accident, Mr. Mlddleinass, surgeon 
or the ship Mangiee, 
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N.D. The tefkrs T*X\ denm ynfhe wHt er memtijtit'furtira' jnicoa i advance (per cent.) an theanmes 
D. di8ct)u*a (per cdhl.) wi the mme.—The bftzar maund ia equal to Haft). 2 oz. 2drg., and KM) fjazar 
maunde equal to 110 futdory maumU. iinotlH aold hp Sa.Rupees B. tnd*. produce A to U per cent, more 
than fvhen sold hy Ct.linpees F. mds.-~The Madras Candy ts equal to 60()lb. The burat Candy is equal 
to 746^ lb. Tlte Pecul » etiual to laii lb. The Corge is 30 pieces. 

CALCUTTA, .Tanuary 7 , 1330 . 


Rs.\. n 

Anrhnra 3.Rs. cwt. 15 0 Cd), i 

Hotrlei KMl 15 0 — 1 

Coak n. nid. 07 ^ 

Copper Sheathing, K)-28 ..F.ind. 43 8 — 4 

»M0 do. 43 1*2 — 4 

Thuk sheets da 44 14 — 4 

Old «lo. 43 0 ^4 

- — Bolt do. 4(i 0 — 4 

Slab <la. 42 12 — 4 

Nails, assort do. 30 0 — 4 

Peru Slab Ct.Rs. ilo. 47 4 — 4 

Rusbia Sa.Rb. do. 44 12 — 4 

Copperas do. 3 0 — 

C'oltons, chintz 30 A. — 4 

Muslins, assort 5 P. — 1 

TWjst, Mule, 14-.^i0 ....Mor. 0 71 — 

- — GO 120 do. 0 fi — 

Cutlery 1*. C. — 

(ilnsa and Earthenware P. C. — 1 

Hardware P. C. — 

Hosiery 10 D. — ] 


I Iron* Swedish, go.. .Sa.Rs. F. md. 

1 — flat do. 

, English, so do. 

I flat do. 

Bolt do. 

, Sheet do. 

I — Nulls I 

I' Hoops P.ind. 

! Iventledgc cwt. 

Lead, Pig F.md, 

1; ShetJt do. 

Millinery 1 

IShot, patent l)ag 

Spelter C't.Rs. F. mil. 

Stationery 1 

I Steel, English Ct.Rs. F. ind. 

i, Swwlish do. 1 

Tin Plates S.i.Rfe. i)ux i 

.! Woollens, Broad i‘h>th, fine 1 

coarse J 

Flam el 1 


IM A O R A S, Deceiober 1 6 , 1 829 . 


Bottles IPO iri 1 

Copper, Sheuthing candy ,140 — ,*!( 

Cukes do. 2)!0 — 2) 

Hid do. 200 — 21 

Nails, assort do. None. 

Cottons, Chintz P. C. 

— — Muslins .111(1 Ciingliains P. C. — 

— Longcloth K) A. — 

Cutlery In A. — 

Glass .md Eartiu-nware 2o A. 

ll.tr(lw.m* loA. — 

Hosiery Oversiock 

iron, .Swedish, 8(i candy 52 — 1 

— ■ English sq do. 2.5 — 

Flat and bolt do. 2.5 — 


Iron Hoops candy 

I NjiIIs do. 1 

Lead, Pig do. 

j sheet do. 

! M'llinery 

‘ Shot, patent 

.Spelter candy 

(. Si.ationery ] 


SUh* 1, English r.mdy 

Swedish do. 

Till Plates box 

Woollens, Broadcloth, fine 1 

j coiirse J 

I Flunuel 


liOMliAY, January 23, 1830. 


Anrhorg cwt, 22 (t?t 

Bottles, pint doz. jj — 

Coals ton 1.5 — 

Cojiper, Sheathing, lG-24 cwt. 71 — 

24.32 do. 7.3 _ 

Thick sheets do. 80 -- 

^»lab ,lo. 70 — 

Nails do. .58 — 

Cottons, ChinlR ,30 A.— 

— — Loiigrloihs 40A.>., 

— Muslins 50 A.— 

— - Other goods j()D. 

Varn, 20-80 A 5 — 

Cutlery 25 A.— 

Glass and Ear then ware 15 A. — 

Hardware. 30 A 

Hosiery 0 ^ 


I Iron, Swedish, liar. St. candy 80 (Si 

English, do do. 40 — 

'• Hoops cwt. 84 — 

' Nails do. 22 — 

Plates do. 10 — 

• — — Rtxl for bolls ..... .St. candy 38 

' do. for nails do. 53 — 

I Lead, Pig cwt. lO ^ 

. .Sheet. do. 10} — 

.['Millinery loD.— 

1 Shot, patent i wt. Ill — 

. Spelter do. J) — 

Stationery P.C. — 

Steel, Swedibh tub 20 — 

. rin PUtCH box 2C — 

Woollens, Broad clotli, fine 25 D 

I coarse 10 U.— 

Flannel 2oA.>~i 


CANTON, December 12, 1829. 


Cottims, Chintz, 28ydg piece * 4 "® 's Ismalts. pecul 

® 7 .Steel, Swedish, in kits *.cwt. 

Muslms. 34 to J) yds da 2} - 3 Woollens, Broadcloth yd. 

Handannws do. IJ - 2 Do. Dutch .do. 

XfJ? I'ccul 40 - 55 — Long Ells Dutch do. 

do. 4 - 0 iTIn Plates ..box 

da 5 0 


Drs. Drs. 
12 @ 2 » 

28 -- 0 
28 — 0 
8 — 9 
18 ~ 10 
II — 0 
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Imlt. InsTi a:, no drt. 3 — 31 

LongcJoihs 13.... 3(! do. none 

an to 40 ... . .*14-30 do. 0 — a 

do... do .*ia.4()do. 7 — 0 

■ do. . .do 44 d«». a — 10 

flo do. a — 11 

55 do. 9—11 

: .. .. — do. 11 — 14 

- — 1 rints, 7 a. single colours do. 3 — ■ 31 

r — - , do. 3i - 4* 

^ani brie, 12 yds. by 40 to 43 In... do. U — 4 

Jaconet. 20 44 , . 4« .. . .do. 3 — a 


I -Dn* Dn. 

.Cotton Hki^. imit. Rattlck. dble...rori^ 8 8 

I do. do Tullicat do. 3 — (J 

- — Twist, 40 to 70 peeulfU — 73 

I Hardware, aMort. p.I>, 

Iron, Swedish i>ccul « — 34 

■I Kneiish do. 31 - 4 

: Nads do. 19 — W 

;,Lead, Pijj do. di — 7 

j Sheet do. 61—7 

.Shot, p.'itent bag 4 -«r U 

.Spelter . . . . ,,oeifl 4 — 4* 

Steel, Swwiish do. 13 — l.'lj 

English none 

Woollens. I.ongElls pee. 9 — ift 

■ Caniblets do. 31 — JW 

Ladles’ cloth yd. l i| 


REMARKS. 


Bo»ibaj/t Jan. 9, lfl.30 — Onr market still con- 
tinues without improvement, and there ih little 
prospect of any alteration for the better. We 
nave heard of the following sales since our last 
Copper, thick sheet, 4tK) ewt at 81 Rs. per cwt. ; 
Clipper Shoiithlng, ;«Mi cwt. at 73 Rs. per cwt. ; 
Fhiglish Iron, IKK) randier at 40 to 414 Hs* per 
c.andy ; Europe Piece (Jonds of all descriptions to 
the ainuiint of UU,(Nio Rs. at tio to (i.'i per cent, ad- 
vance ; Coarse W’lKdtcns to the extent of 40.(KK) 
Its. at (W per cent, advance; Speller, 7tH) cwt., at 
y Us. per cwt. 

Vuli'Hitit, ./^n. .30, ]}i:!0.— (Litton Piece Goods; 
Cliliitz of good patterns suitable foi the Gulf trade, 
ill reijuest at saving rates; l.anpett and Jaconet 
l\1us1in.s in moder.ite inquiiy at low prkes. Spelter, 
the dcin.inil iniproN Ing. ( 'opper in little or no de- 
mand, and the market on the decline, l.end in 
consMerablo request. Iron, English, very dull, 
with n large stoi k press’ng on the market, llottics, 
prices looking up. Deer in wood (Hodgson's and 
AlUop’s) scarce. 


China t Tiro. 12, 1820.— The investments' of the 
Commanders and Officers of Uio Company'^ ships 
h.a\e lieen permitted to lie sent up to Canton 
Piece (kxHls, Wiwdleiw. Imii, Steel, and Tin Pl.itis 
continue m demand, but Kwcdislt SU'ul has fnlliMi 
in price, owing to an imporlaiinnby a Danish ves- 
sel. New dollars are scarce at a pruuimm of one 
per cent., and Sycoe is sldl under a dilHcuUy of 
supply. 

Sm^'*i;M»rtf,Jrtn..30,l8;id. — In Europe Piece GoimIs, 
Longi lotliK .ire III demand ; PiintH.'iiid Cambrics in 

1 «artiai dnnand. English Iron srdling in siniill 
iits at Dols. 4 to 4'. per peril 1. Swetlish Iron in 
dein.iiul. speller, no demand. .Stixkholiii 'far, 
in deinanil ; nono in first h.inds. Pig and .Sheet 
Liiid, no dcui.uul. Swedish Steel, in deiiiand. 
(•].x<i.s and E.irllieiiwaro, unsaleable Oilman’s 
Stoies, a full stock. W’lius and Spirits, no de- 
m.ind. Uotllcb in gre.it deiiiaiul. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


CiikiUla, Fch.i, 1830. 

Govcrumciit Securities. 

Riiy.lRs. As. Rs.As. rSell. 

Prom. 2d d llemit table 2.> 0 Prem. 

Disc. 1 8 Old Eive porct.T.oan • • 1 2 Disc. 

DiaC. Par. New ditto ditto 0 4 Disc. 

Hank Sliar«'s-— Prem. 4,()()U to 4,2(K). 
n.ank of Deng.il Rates. 

Discount on private bills d 0 per rent. 

Ditto on government and s.il.iry bills 4 d do. 

I iileresl oil lotins on deposit 5 0 do. 

Union Bcasik. 

Discount on .approved bills - • ■ .3 d per cent. 

Interest on deposit.s, &c. 2 8 do. 

Rate of Exdi.aiigc. 

('ll T.oiidon, fi montlis’ sight,— to buy is. 1 Old.— 
to sell Is. lid. per .Sa.Uiipce. 

On HoinlKiy, ;id days’ sight, Sa. Rs. 08 per lt)0 
IJonib.iy Rs. 

On Madras, 30 days' sight, Sa. Rs. 80 to 90 per 100 
Madras Rs. 


3/rir/ms, Feb. 18, 1830. 

Government Securities. 


291 Prev. 


iobSa. Rs. . . : -a?! Picm. 

Five per cent. Bengal Unremittable Loan. 

At the Hate of Subscription, vij.330 
Mailras tts. per 33.1 ,Sa. Rs Prem. 


1 Disc. 


loose. Rs. • 


Six per cent. Bengal llcmittable L( 
At the Rate of Subscription, vis. 350 

Madras Rs. per :i3o Sa. Rs. 

At the Hatcprei ailing among McrchanU 
and Brokers In buying and selling Pub- 
i;.. sinnirittps. ui-. liNiV Madras Rs. ncr 


Bengal New Five per cent. Loan of the 18tli Aug. 

18r>. 

At the U.ite of Sulv-ciiption, viz. IdtiJ 
Madras R*.. per hnt Sa. Rs Prem. 


J^ofulun/i ]<\'b. G, 1830. 

Exi hanges. 

On London, atd months' sight, Is. 8'jd. per Rupee. 
On CakuUa. at 3d days’ sigid, 11 Bom. Rs. pi-i 
I (41 Sin a Rupees. 

On M.idnis, at 3d d.ays’ sight, ld2 Uoin. ID. per 
Idd Madras Its. 

Government >c'cnrilii ». 

Romittable Loan, 141 Moin.Rs. inr IddS.Rs. 

Dill .*> per cent.— .liN) liom. ID. pur loo Sa. Rs. 
New 5 i»er cent.— 113 IJoin.Rs. per Idd.S.lls. 


SingnporCt Jit II. 30, 18.30. 
Exchanges. 

On London, Private Bills, — none. 

On Bengal, Government Bills, S;u Rs. 2d8 i»er Rhi 
S}>. Dis. 

On ditto. Private Ddls, Sa.RB. 2U9 per Rid Sp.Dis. 


Canton, Dec. 12, 1829. 

Exchanges, 6tc. 

On London, (i months’ sight, 3s. lid. to 4s. per Sp. 
Or.— no bills. 

On Bengal, :i() days’ sight, Sa.Rs. 200 per 100 b'p. 

Drs.— no bilis. 

On Bombay, — no bills. 

As the Company’s treasury will not lie oiicnrA 
for bills on Bengal, till a favourable tonnination to 
the iicndlng negociations Ix twcc n the commit tec 
and the governinont takes place, the medium for 
remittani'e to the presideiiries of India is in Ihc 
interim much circuinscrilied. 
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LONDON PniCE CURRENT, June 25, 18^0. 


£AST-1NI)1A and china produce. 


.cwt. 


Barilla 

Cot!^. Java •» 

Cheribon 

~ Sumatra and Ceylon • • 

— ■ Bourbon 

— — Mocha • 

Cotton, Surat lb 

— Madras 

— Bengal 

Bourbon 

Drugs 6t for Dyeing. 

Akies, Epatica cwt 

Annlseeds, Star 


Camphire 

Cardamoms, Malabar* -fb 

C^lon 

Cassia Buds cwt 

— Llgnea 

Castor on Ih 


Cubebs 

Dragon's Blood 

Cum Ammoniac, lump* 

— — Arabic 

— Assafoctida 

— — - Benjamin, 2 Sorts* 

— — Aiilini 

— — (lambogium 

Myrrh 

Olibanum 

Kino 

Lac Lake 1 

Dye 


Stick * • * 

Miuiki China 


Oil, C'assia os* 

— — Cinnamon 

Cocoa-nut cwt. 


-*— Mace 

— ■ Nutmegs 

Opium 

llKubarli 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 

Senna lb 

Turmeric, Java * • • cwt. 

— nciigal 

China 

CihUs, ill Sorts 

, Blue 

HUles. Iluft'alo lb 

Ox and Cow 

Indigo, nine 

Fine Violet 

Mid. to good Violet • • 

— Violet andCopper .... 

Copper 

Consuming sorts • • * - 
— Oude gomlto fine * • • * 

Do. ord. and bail .... 

—— M.ndrasflne 

Madras ordininy .... 

Do. low and bad 

Manilla, bad and low. . 



d. 

A 

it. 

0 7 

0 @ 0 10 

0 

1 10 

0 — 

1 14 

0 

1 11 

0 — 

1 15 

0 

1 0 

0 — 

1 11 

0 

2I0 

0 — 

4 T 

"0 

0 0 

3« - 

0 0 


0 0 

4 — 

0 0 

54 

0 0 

31- 

0 0 

44 

0 0 

74 - 

0 0 

94 

5 0 

0 — 

18 0 

0 

4 15 

0 — 

5 0 

0 

3 0 

0 — 

3 8 

0 

3 15 

0 — 

4 5 

0 

5 10 

0 — 

6 0 

0 

0 6 

6 — 

0 7 

3 

0 0 10 — 

0 1 

3 

4 0 

0 — 

4 10 

0 

3 0 

0 — 

3 7 

0 

0 0 

4 — 

0 1 

3 

24 0 

0 

— 

2 15 

0 — 

3 0 

0 

3 0 

0 — 

22 0 

0 

2 10 

0 — 

4 10 

0 

1 8 

0 — 

3 0 

0 

1 U 

0 — 

4 0 

0 

l.'i 0 

0 — 

57 0 

0 

3 0 

0 — 

11 0 

0 

14 0 

0 — 

21 0 

0 

3 0 

8 — 

15 0 

0 

1 0 

0 — 

3 10 

0 

9 0 

0 — 

12 0 

0 

0 1 

0 — 

0 2 

0 

0 3 

3 — 

0 .I 

4 

8 10 

0 — 

9 10 

0 

3 0 

0 

4 0 

0 

1 5 

0 — 

3 0 

0 

0 14 

0 — 

0 19 

0 

0 0 

44 - 

0 0 

5 

0 17 

0 



1 7 

0 

1 10 

0 

0 0 

« — 

0 0 

9 

0 0 

14 - 

0 0 

2 

0 1 

3 

0 2 

8 I 

none 

— 

0 2 

0 — 

0 4 

8 

3 10 

0 

— 

0 0 

9 — 

0 i 

8 

0 18 

0 — 

1 0 

0 

0 12 

0 — 

0 1.5 

0 

0 18 

0 — 

1 .5 

0 

2 18 

0 — 

3 10 

0 1 

3 0 

0 — 

15 

0 1 

0 0 

3 — 

0 0 

•'> 1 

0 0 

4 — 

0 0 

6 

o~ 

0 — 

olT 

0 

0 6 

0 — 

0 0 

8 ! 

0 4 

« — 

0 5 

9| 

0 4 

0 — 

0 5 

3 i 

0 2 8 — 

0 4 

8 

0 1 

0 — 

0 3 11 

0 4 

0 — 

0 4 

7 

0 3 

0 — 

0 3 

9 

0 1 

10 — 

0 2 

8 

0 0 11 — 

0 2 

8 


s. d. 

0 0 

~ 1) 
iri 0 

Patna 0 14 « — 0 17 0 

9 r» 
0 0 
0 0 
12 0 
0 0 


— 0 
— 0 


0 7 0 
7 0 0 
0 12 0 
0 12 0 
1 l(i 0 


— 0 
— 11 
— 1 
— 1 
— 2 


Nankeens piece — 

Rattans 100 0 1 0 

Rice, Bengal White- * * cwt 0 12 0 


Java. 

Safflower • 

Sago 

Pearl 

Saltpetre 

Bilk, Bengal Skein lb 

Novi 

Ditto White 

— China 

— Bengal and Privilege. . 

*— — Organzinc — 

Spices, Cinnamon 0 4 6 — 

Cloves 0 0 10 — 

Mace 0 4 0 — 

— — Nutmegs 0 3 0 — 

— Ginger cwt 15 0 

I'cpper, Black ft 0 0 3 — 

White 0 0 0 — 

Sugar, Bengal cwt 13 0 — 

— Siam and China 1 3 0 — 

— Mauritius 

Manilla and Java 110 — 

Tea, Bohea ft 0 1 9& — 

Congou 0 2 2 — 

— • Souchong none 

Campoi 0 2 M — 

Twankay 0 2 3 — 

Pekoe none 


An 

Advance 
on Last 
Sale’s 
Prices. 

0 
0 
0 
0 


Hyson Skin 0 2 3 

— Hyson 0 4 1 

Young Hyson none 

Guii)>owder none 

Tin, Banca cwt. 3 0 0 — 3 

Tortoiseshell ft 0 1(J 0 — 2 

Vermillion ft 0 3 0 — 0 

Wax twt. 0 0 0 — 0 

Wood, Sanders Reil.... ton 12 0 0 — - 

Ebony 4 0 0 — a 

Sapan 6 0 0 — !) 

AUSTRALASIAN PROnUCR. 

Cedar Wood foot 0 3 0 — 0 

Oil, Fish tun 2!) 0 0 — 33 

Whalcfins ton 120 0 0 

Wool, N. S. Wales, viz. 

Best ft 0 2 

Inferior U 0 

V. D. Land, tnz. 

Best n 0 10 — 

Inferior 0 0 3^ — 

SOUTH AFRICAN FllODUCK. 


10 d 
1 9 
5 a 
3 0 

0 4 
0 10 

14 0 
10 0 

8 0 

1 11 
.3 7 

3 4 

3 9 
5 3j 


3 O 
10 0 
3 0 
0 P 

0 0 
0 0 


0 — 
Ui - 


5 0 
0 0 


5 0 
1 10 


1 4J 
0 9 


Aloes 

.cwt. 0 18 

0 

__ 

1 

n 

0 

Ostricl) Feathers, und 

...lb 1 0 

U 

— 

5 10 

0 

Gum Arabic 

..cwt. 0 15 

0 


1 

0 

0 

Hides, Dry 

...lb 0 u 

41 


0 

0 

7 

Salted 


44 


0 

0 

5 

Oil, Palm 

.cwt. 25 0 

0 


28 

0 

0 

Fish 

..tun 29 0 

0 



- 

Raisins 

..cwt. 40 0 

0 



— . . 

W'ax 

4 15 

0 


5 

0 

0 

Wine, Madeira 

.pipe 10 0 

0 


22 

0 

0 

lied 


0 


20 

0 

0 

Wooil, Teak 

..load 7 0 

0 

— 

8 

0 

0 


PRICES OF SHARES, June 25, ISBO. 


DOCKS. 

Eiist India (Stock). 

London (StoCk). 

St. Katherine’s 

Ditto Delx'nturcs 

Ditto ditto 

West-lndia (Stock). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ausirallan (Agricultural). .. 

Carnatic Stock, 1st Class 

Ditto, 2d Class 

Van Diemen’s Land Company... 


Price. 

Dividends. 

Capital. 

Shares 

of. 

Paid. 

Books Shut 
for DivHlends. 


£. 

:€r 

~£r 



804 

4 p. cent. 

48.1,7.50 

— 

— 

March. Sept. 

n i 

34 p.rent. 

.‘1,114,000 

— 

— 

June. Dec. 

87 

3 p. cent. 

1,352,752 

loo 

— 

April. Oct. 

108 

4j p. cent. 

.500,000 

— 

— 

5 April. 5 Oct. 

103 

4 p. cent. 

2 tM),(HX) 

— 

— 

- 

' 1944 

8 p. cent. 

1,380.000 

— 

— 

June. Dec. 

11 dis. 



10,000 

100 

204 


974 

4 

— 



June. Dec. 

Oil 

3 

1 ■ . 


— 

Juneb Dec. 

3i dls. 

— 

10,000 

100 

11 

— 


Wolfe, Rrothera, 2S, Change AUctf, 





100 


THE LONDON MARKETS. 


The market has been for some time in 
a state of stagnationi owing to the contemplated 
measures of government respecting this article. 
The refiners are supposed to be entirely out of 
stock ; the holders ask about the difference between 
tlic old and new duty. The advance on the 
Mauritius sugar (about 9000 bags) sold during the 
last week of the month was generally 2s.( the pro- 
bable amoun t of reduction by the new scale. The 
East-lndia sugar is to have the benefit of the re- 
duced dutyi and the scale is to descend in the 
same way as in respect to West-India Sugact and 
to l>c guided by the Gazette average, taking 37s. 
iluty as the price, in place of 27s. West-IndIa 
duly. 

The objections against the Cliancellor of the 
Exchequer's plan, the small majority by which 
the measure was carried in the Committee, and 
the obvious difficulties in the way of carrying it 
into effect, particularly as it regards the bounty, 
renders it very likely that it will be abandoned. . 


Cqffee.— The market for this article is steady. 
Mocha has advanced since the sale on the 23d. 
The demand for coffee for export continues gene- 
ral and extensive. 

OoTfon.— The cotton market is firm, but the 
purchases are not extensive. The prices of Surat 
axe Improved. 

Htce.^Bcngal rice is much inquired after: 
prices are improved. 

Tea.->There is uo alteration in the market. The 
demand for boheas continues. 

The quarterly sale of silk commenced on 
the 21st. The Company's Bengal has since been 
selling, and had not ended on the 24th ,* the prices 
are from 2J to 74 per cent, higher than Iasi sale, 
and on the 24th was higher than any previous day; 
it is stated that the average will be 5 to 7V above 
the former scale. The privilege China silk does 
not seem to go off with so much spirit as ibi, 
gal : the prices are rather lower. 


DAILY PRICES OP STOCKS, from 26 Ma^ to 25 June 1830. 


May 





im 


Ind’a 

Boi.ds. 

Exch. 

Bills. 



6:1 

91592 192^925! 


99J99} 


19 19,'„ 

242 3 

84 85ji 

78 79p 

‘J7 

21 6i 

6i 

915925 

!)2;92}: 

100 

99399} 


19 19,' 

242i3i 

b5p 

78 79p 

‘28 

217 7-\\ 

91592 

')2S92il 

— 

994995 

— 




78 79p 

2lj 








B9| 

B9 

H 

— 

81 

June 

1 

2 










B 


216J7 

216^7 

913911 

923925 

995100 

9 199| 





77 79p 

3 

91§91i 

92392i 

99^995 

99 99} 


10 19^ 

•40313 

80p 

77 78p 

4 

216J7 
216 61 

915915 

— 

99} 

99599} 

— 

19 19/ 


77 79p 

r > 

9139^ 


995 

99599} 

— 

19 19t( 


81p 

78 80p 

7 

215161 

911915 

— 

995 

99 

— 

19 



77 79p 

8 

215 

91191} 

— 

99 99J 

933985 

— 

19V„ 

— 

79 

77p 

9 

216 


— 

99 995:983985 

— 

>i>A 


77 78 

76 78p 

10 

11 

12 

— 

m9if 

— 

99# 

983985 

— 

19* 

— 

77p 

76 77p 

2141 

915915 


99# 198398} 


I8H19* 


79 80p 

77 78p 

14 

214 4^91^191$ 

— 

-= 

98398} 

— 


— 


77 78p 

15 

214 419l|91| 

— 

»| 98J98} 
99} 1985995 

— 

19,', 1 


78p 

76 78p 

16 

214 J5 |91|91i 

— 


19* 

— 

7Hp 

76 78p 

17 

214:j 

5 

1915915 

— 

99599599 99} 

— 

19* 


78p 

77 78p 

18 

215j 

6 91592 


99399i!9 'jt99| 

— 

19* 


— 

77 79p 

19 

215] 

;5i 915915 


99} 1994991 

— 

19* 19} 

— 

— 

78 79p 

21 

— 

- 

;9P|9i5 

•— 

— 

:99}99# 

— 

19* 19} 

— 

81 82p 

79 80p 

22 

215J,6:9139U 

— 

HUB 

I99599# 


— 


81p 

79 80p 

23 

216 

,91391} 

— 

995995 99599} 

— 

iH m 

— 

81 82p 

79 80p 

24 

- 

- 


— 

•• 

ommm 



__ 

... 


25 

1215 5§ 911915 

— 

99} 

99 99i 

— 

19,il9} 

— 

80p 

78 80p 


BovaoTOSani Oriitstsd, Slock Broken, 8 , ComhiU. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


LAW, 

SirrREMR Court, Ftdtruartf 8. 

The Hank of Heiigalt v. The EaU»hidia 
Ctimpantf.^\n this case the Advocate* 
;;eiior:il applied for an order from tlic 
court calling upon the attorney for tho 
plaintift* to bring in and deposit with the 
prothonotary of the court four of the go- 
vernment papers upon which the action 
was brought, that they might be examined 
by the persons whose names apiieared 
upon the back, and also be shown to other 
witnes.ses. He said that such rules were 
ol>tained at home upon the statement of 
counsel ; hut he had the affidavit of die 
attorney for the defendants that the notes 
were in the po.^scssioii of the plaintifTs 
attorney, and that it was material they 
slinuld he seen. 

^ Mr. Compton opposed the motion. Spe- 
cial grounds should be shewn before it 
could be granted. 

Sir E. llf/an, on the authority of a case 
in I Tidd, 591, refused the rule. 

February 9. 

This important cause came on this day 
lieforc Sir E. llyan, w'hhout a jury. It 
was a suit to recover the amount of five 
promissory notes, or certificates of tlio 
registered interest debt of tlic Company at 
Fort William, deposited at the bank as 
security for cash advanced upon them. On 
a plea that tlic.se certificates arc forged, the 
Company disavowed them. 

Mr. Compton, on behalf of ilic plain- 
tiffs, observed that the present case would 
shew the intentions of tlie Company with 
regard to the enormous sums they have 
liorrowed of individuals. He was sur« 
prised and grieved to meet any difficulty 
concerning these certificates, to ascertain 
the validity of which the plaintiffs had 
done all that could be done on tlieir part. 
As a precautionary measure, tliey had sent 
tlicm to the AccountanUgencrars Office, 
where ^ley were compared with the re- 
gister of debts, and specially endorsed as 
genuine certificates of money lent to the 
Company. What more could they have 
done ? If they bad gone to England they 
could not have applied to the Company, 
they couhl only have applied to the agents 
of the Coinphny. If they went to the 
council chamber, even there is but an 
agent of the Company. Was it imssihle 
for every transfer of every certificate and 
every signature to he taken to the secreta- 
ries of government and personally veri- 
fied by them? If that was the case, the 
abilities and application of Mr. Mackenzie 
and of Mr. Frinsop would be totally di- 

Asiat, Jour, N.S. Vol.2. No. 8. 


verted from Uieir more important and ar- 
duous duties. Even the Accountiuit- 
gencral could not Ije expected to admit of 
such continual interruption in his other 
duties, as would be occasioned by submit- 
ting^ to him every application to know if a 
certifioute was genuine. An agent of the 
Company performed this act, and not being 
prevented from doing so was an acknow- 
ledgment that he had authority and ability 
to do so. If in any case lie was doubtful 
of the auUienticity of a certificate, it was 
his duty to refer it to the Accountant* general 
for inspection ; but he has acknovriedgecl 
these certificates to be valid, and has en- 
dorsed them with his initials, and he there- 
by accredited them and gave them cur- 
rency. Tlie* public sec an officer of go. 
vernment, in an office of government, 
and in the sight of government, regularly 
performing a function of the highest im- 
portance to the government and to indivi- 
duals; and it is impossible to imagine 
that he is not duly authorized and qualified 
for the office. A person gatliers up tlic 
earnings and savings of his life ; another 
has a more sacred sunt, the all of widows 
and orphans ; they take every possible pre- 
caution, and then place these monies at 
interest in the hands of the Company, by 
purchasing one of these certificates verified 
ill Uicir presence, and endorsed by the 
Company. What will he tho situation of 
many such individuals if the Company is 
allowed to tell them, we made a mis- 
take, the certificate we acknowledged and 
endorsed is not the proper one ; it is either 
a forged document, or else our original 
signature to it was surreptitiously obtained 
of the SL'crctary ?"* And what would be the 
cITect of such a declaration on the credit 
of the Company ? It would be said that 
the debt was go great that it could never 
be paid, and that the Company would 
get rid of ii by raising quibbles about 
the validity of certificates, 8cc. '^f it was 
pos.siblc to view us separate the interests 
of a government and those of the people, 
the Company was more interested than the 
public in the plyment of these promissory 
notes. It is not credible that one of them 
was originally forged. Some of them may 
have been frauduleil|ly obtained, but even 
then the Company has adopted them, and 
given to them the crcilit and currency 
which alone could have indu'd the liank 
to advance cash on them. ^ What would 
be thought if the Dank of Dengal 
or the Dank of England allowed their 
clerks behind the counter to examine 
and authenticate their notes wlien re- 
ferred to, and then when tlie notes were 
presentecl fur payment to say, ** the clerk 
(2 C) 
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ifi not autbomed, or be bas made a mis- 
take, we will not pay !** It was impossi- 
ble to look at these promissor)' notes witli. 
out surprise at the rude, careless form in 
which they are formed, consisting of com- 
mon paper to be got in the bazar, without 
any peculiar water-mark, and printed with 
types sold in the bazar. These forms are 
also carelessly kept, and when filled up 
they are sent witliout register, memoran- 
dum, list, or any other check whatever, in 
an open box for signatures. No private 
bank acts in this manner. What is there 
to prevent the insertion of extra forms, and 
obtaining real signatures to them ? Ilie 
Accountant-general of Madras sent hills 
of exchange to commissioners appointed 
to sign them by a confidential officer of liis 
department: blank papers were inserted 
and signed by the proper authorities. 
These officers were not inferior in vigi- 
lance to the gentlemen about us. That 
wl^ich was done in the one case may also 
have been done in the present. The diffi- 
culties in this case arose from the defen- 
dants being invested with the government 
of this country, from the very great 
amount of the claims which would be 
affected by the decision of the present 
case, and from the recent criminal trials 
which relate to these papers. The inffuence 
of the government had been exerted in 
depriving him of evidence desirable for 
his client ; and he was convinced, that if 
the present suit was the onljr clttlnA of the 
kind, the government would not have ex- 
posed the doubtful ch.'iracter of its paper, 
but would have honoured the endorse- 
ment, bowmuchsoever the origin of the 
note might be obscured. Had this case 
preceded Uie criminal trials, it would have 
come on with advantages of which they 
have deprived it : the influence exerted in 
those coses was felt in the present, llic 
law was shewn decidedly to make any per- 
mitted act of the servant binding on the 
master to any amount ; and also that an 
endorsement or acceptance is valid, 
altliough the original document proves to 
have been forged. It was probable the 
line of defence would be, that these docu- 
ments were not issued by the Company ; 
that tlie endorsement of Mr. Oxboroiigh 
was not an acceptance of the Company, 
and that the documents were but fabrica- 
tions purporting to be certificates of regis- 
tered debts of the Company. In addition 
to such a defence, he had licard what he 
should never have thought of, that the 
Company, the government of this vast 
empire, will debase itself by a quibble 
chicane, instead of letting this important 
case be settled by its own merits. It was 
to be objected that the Company, by hold- 
ing sliares in the bank ofBengal, cannot be 
sued by that bank. Such an unworthy 
pica being resorted to, there are some 
others of the same character which will 


perhaps also be made use of by the de- 
fendant; but it is to be hoped the govern, 
ment will not deluise itself and insult tho 
court by putting into the box a miscreant 
who has been let loose on society, but who 
is yet punishable. 

The sub-treasurer of the bank of Ben- 
gal deposed, that since October 1828 
until lately, when certificates were brought 
to the bank he endorsed and entered them, 
and then sent them by a poder to Mr. Ox. 
borough, at the Accountant-general's 
office, for order, that he might examine 
them and ascertain their validity, which 
was certified by the initials of Mr. Oxbo. 
rough. These certificates have severally 
been sent by him to Mr. Oxborough, and 
returned authenticated hy bis initials now 
on them. 

A poder of the bank deposed that he 
was accustomed to sign in a book a receipt 
for certificates sent by him to Mr. Oxbo- 
rough, and that Mr. Oxborough says 
nothing, but compares them with the 
books in his office, endorses them, and 
returns them by him to the bank. 

A sircar of the bank deposed to this 
routine of business. 

Mr. Oorin, a covenantod civil servant 
of the Company, was many years an 
assistant to the Accountant-general, tlieii 
deputy civil auditor and accountant. He 
has been one year and a half acting in the 
bank, and since the middle of March 1829 
secretary and treasurer of the bank. Ttie 
president of the hank is elected by the 
directors ; Mr. Wood is president, and he 
is also accountant-general ; but it is not 
necessary that the president should be the 
accountant-general. By the proceedings 
of the bank, and by the routine of busi- 
ness there, he knows tlicre is an order from 
Mr. Wood not to receive Company's paper 
until it has been certified by Mr. OxIki- 
rough ; and accordingly all such paper 
presented is sent to him for verification. 
These papers have been endorsed by him 
as genuine. Having doubts of the authen- 
ticity of some papers, he took them him. 
self to the Accountant-general, who said 
they were good. From his long service in 
the Accountant-general's office, he is ac. 
quainted with the mode of making out 
certificates, of renewing old certificates, 
and of consolidating several into one. 
Loans to the Company are paid into tlie 
treasury, and a certificate of such pay. 
ment is made out, and the holder presents 
it at the Accountant-general’s office, where 
it is registered ; and a certificate of regis. 
try, called a promissory note, is filled up. 
Iliis is examined by the covenanted ossis. 
tant, who notes and numbers the promis. 
sory note. The three documents are sent 
to the Accountant-general, who cancels 
the treasury certificate, and the promissory 
note is Uien sent to die secretary of govern- 
ment for signature. Hiese four fac-similes 
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of certificate of registry, he thinks, could 
imt possibly have passed through tliis pro- 
cess regularly ; but it is possible that tlie 
signatures to them may have been sur- 
reptitiously obtained, for he is not aware 
of any checks being in use. The forms 
for signatures are passed about in an open 
box, without any menioranduni of the 
number of forms or of their amount or 
other particulars, and he, therefore, thinks 
that Uie signatures to these fac-simiies may 
have been obtained surreptitiously. 

February 9. 

Mr. Win. Oxborough was next exa- 
mined. Witness is the head covenanted 
a&sistunt in the Accountant. General’s of- 
fice. 11 is duty is to keep the registers of 
the public debts, the general books of ac- 
counts of this presidency, to prepare all 
documents re(|uircd by the home authori- 
•.;es, and to exercise a general superinteii- 
dancc. '1 he interest debts registered of this 
presidency amount to about .300,0CX),(XX) 
rupees. The five per cent, debt of 1K25-6 
nmoiiiits to about l(K>,C)00,t)00 rupees. 
T(te loan at present open is called the live 
per een<. loan of 1829-30. Tiie greater 
part is registered in witness’s hand-writing. 
'I'lic terms of a new loan are settled^ by 
govcrniuent and comuimiicated to the Ac- 
countant-general, who advertises and 
draws up the form of the promissory note, 
and indents on the superintendentof the go- 
vernment press for the first batch, of about 
1 ,(XK). Witness gives directions about the 
inmie of printing this form, and obtains 
further supplies of them on indents signed 
by the di'puty, generally 500 in a batch. 
They are brought by a peon of the press 
establishment, and counted by Uaincliuii- 
der Hoy, who kcejis them, and his account 
of their expenditure is checked by another 
native. Loans of cash to the government 
are received at the three presidencies, and 
at Penang also by the collectors, residents, 
paymasters, treasurers and others, who 
have an account with the government. 
Here when money is paid into the treasury 
a certificate is made out. It used to he 
delivered to the creditor, but is now sent 
over with a memorandum-book to the Ac- 
count-general’s office. The book is re. 
ceipted and returned by the bearer. Hatn- 
chuiidcr Hoy’s office fills up fonns of pro- 
missory notes agreeably to these certifi. 
cates. When a sufficient number of pro- 
missory notes are ready, witness sends to 
the sub-treasurer for his register of certi- 
ficates, with which he compares the certi- 
ficate and the promissory notes, and then 
registers the promissory notes, numbers 
them according as they are registered, and 
in the sub.treasurer*8 register of certifi- 
cates, notes the number which the corre- 
8lK>ndiiig promissory notes bear in the re- 
gister. Hamchundcr Hoy writes ** can- 
celled " on the certificates. Thomas Ox- 


borough, third uncovenanted assistant, 
com|>aros together the certificate, promis- 
sory note, and the register of promissory 
note. The Nagreo moonsliee takes them 
to a cuvenanted assistant, who signs tho 
cancellation and marks his initials on tho 
note. The deputy certifies on it “ regis- 
tered.” Asconvcnioiu or necessary these 
notes are put into an open box by Ham- 
chuiuler Hoy, and an office peon takes 
them to the office of the Secretary in the 
territorial department. Seldom less than 
five arc sent ; sometimes KX) or SCO ; but 
not as mu a:. .'SOO at once. No account or 
memoranc ik taken of the number of 
papers sent. Sometimes bills of exchange 
are sent together with promissory notes. 
Neither register nor any other l)ook is sent 
with them by which they can be compared. 
The signature of the deputy is the only 
guide for the secretary in signing them. 
Occasionally, when there is a ncc*essity, a 
note is sent, reipicsting that the secretary 
will sign and return so many notes. Wlien 
returned, they arc brought to witness or 
his brothel*, and remain on their desk, and 
arc delivered as demanded. At night 
they are kept in a chest. A note could 
not fraudulently go these steps in the 
office; but as there is no check, forged 
notes could obtain the signature of the 
secretary. Prior to 1824, notes were not 
examined if good ; hut in 1824, witness 
was desired by Mr. Wood, the last ac- 
countant-general, to examine all promis. 
sory notes brought for that pur|iose, on 
receiving a rupee for each. The examina- 
tion consists in comparing the note with 
the register, and inspecting it generally. 
About October 1829 witness was ill, and 
his brother acted for him. Almut that time 
there were reports of forged notes. Prior 
to this tlic bank of Bengal used not to send 
notes to be examined; but on witness’s 
return to the office, he found they did so, 
and paid him 100 rupees per moiitli for 
the examination. His superiors knew 
tliis. The promissory note handed to 
witness w'ould not have excited his sus- 
picion formerly. He now perceives the 
form is not genuine, or the filling up. But 
even now he cannot perceive the signatures 
of the officers of account of the secretary 
arc forgeries. It bears witness’s initials, 
and has been twice examined by him. The 
whole of tlie promissory notes handed to 
him bear his initials, and have been 
examined by him ; one has been examin- 
ed at five several times. Even now the 
signatures and marks of the officers of ac- 
count are such as would induce him to sign 
them, and the signatures of the secretaries 
are such, that looking no further he should 
consider them genuine. His initials which 
they each bear, are written by himself in 
attestation of the validity of the promis. 
sory notes. 

The head native accountant of the bank 
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pasised several indorsements of Ilajkissorc 
and of Buddinath. They are such 

as lie would pay to* 

February 10. 

The Advocate- General commenced the 
defence. Notwithstanding what liad been 
said about availing himself of techni- 
calities, ho iliould take advantage of 
whatever ground of objection ollercd; 
and he now claimed a nonsuit, bccauso 
it had not been proved that the payment 
of interest on these securities had been 
asked for and refused. 

Sir E, Eyan declined to nonsuit on 
this ground. 

Tlie Advocate- General resumed. Tho 
bank was a corporate body, and refused 
every advantage to him which could en- 
able him to meet the case on its intrinsic 
merits. The case was divided into a ques- 
tion of fact and a question of law. It 
WAR contended that tlicse are genuine pro- 
missory notes of the government ; .ind if 
not, yet, having been recognized ns such 
hy tlie proper officer, the government was 
bound to honour them. But Mr. Win. 
Oxhoroiigli, a mere unco\enantcd assis- 
tant, was not to Itind the government ; he 
could pnxluce no written order to examine 
tlic notes hut spoke of the verlial orders of 
u person not now ca|ittble of being con- 
fronted with liiin. Tlic construction which 
iliis Mr. Oxlmrough puts iipon the orders 
given him by tlie accountant-general was, 
that he was to esauiine if the notes were 
giM'd or bad. lie had no riglit to put any 
construction upon tlie word ** examina- 
tion;** his orders were hung up in tlie 
oflicc ; lie was desired to Inspect (he regis- 
ters, but he hod no onlers to examine 
whither tlie notes were good or bad. Was 
it to be supposed that fur a fee of one ru- 
pee, paid to this person, the government 
W'pild ensure a note, even to the ainounl- 
of two lacs of rupees ! Tlie law, as cited on 
the other side, did not apply to the present 
case. Hiis was not a commercial but a 
government transaction, 'fhe reason %vhy 
the acceptance of an endorser on forged 
bills of exchange made liini liable, was 
because they may be current, and tho en- 
dorser is considered as sitting himself as 
judge of the signatures on the bill. But 
these promissory notes are not commer- 
rial bills, or bills having a currency in 
diflerent countries ; they are merely ccr- 
ti Beales for money lent to the government, 
which a person receives of the public offi- 
cer and keeps hy him. If inclined to 
comply with tlie plaintiff's claim, the 
Com|»ny had not the power to indemnify 
them, since their territorial revenues were 
speciffcally appropriated by oct of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. Holt Mackenzie was the only wit- 
ne<A examined for the defence, lie h.is 
been secretary in the territorial dspait. 


ment since 1817. It was hit duty to sign 
the promissory notes. He was president 
of the bank of Bengal. Witness did not 
know of the 100 rupees a month granted 
to Mr. Oxborough hy the bank, but there 
can be no doubt that it must have liecn 
mentioned in papers laid before him for 
perusal. Knows nothing of tlie order of 
October 1829, to inquire under wliat au- 
thority Mr. Oxborough certified the good- 
ness of government paper. Orders arc 
(Missed by a quorum of directors, and not 
notified to the others, who can sec tlicin in 
tliis book which lies on their table. Prior 
to this discovery of the forgeries, witness 
did not know that Mr. Oxliorough exa- 
mined government paper. This letter 
bears the signature of Mr. Wood. It is 
addressed to and was received by witness. 
Iliis letter, in reply to it, is from witness 
to the Accountant-general. Witness diies 
not recollect any conversation with the 
Accountant-general particularly about tlio 
examination of promissory notes ; or that 
the Governor- General or other nicinhers of 
government were aware that Mr. O. exa- 
mined promissory notes. Government 
orders to Mr. Oxborough would not be 
addressed to himself, but communicated 
tliroiigb the medium of the Accountant- 
general as concerning the fee. 

Mr. Ctmjtton replied at considerable 
length. 

February lit 

Tliis day the court (Sir £. Ryan) di- 
rected a verdict to be entered for the 
plaintiffs, with liberty to the defendants to 
move for a nonsuit when the bench was 
full. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ylir. GOVeHNOR-GEKKHAT.. 

Tlie India Gazette of the liJth Ftb. 
mentions the arrival of the Governor- Ge- 
neral at Dinepore on the morning of the 
28th January, 'llie same paper further 
reports, that ** his 1*nrdship, accompanied 
by Sir Charles D'Oyley aii«l other gentle- 
men, honoured the proprietor of Higgali 
farm by going over its exten.sive premises, 
when his I.A>rdsliip was pleased to express 
himself much gratified M’ith what he had 
viewed. On tlic same day his l*ordship 
continued his tour by dawk, and arrived 
at Buxar on the SOtb, whence, after in. 
spccting the government stud, be pro- 
ceeded for Ghazeepore on the 1st Feb. 
'riio Hooghhf steamer, witli Lord Ben- 
tinck's servADts, &c. had previously pro- 
ceeded from Dinaporc towards Ghazec- 
pore." 

Tlie Governor- General arrived at Buxar 
on the .30lh ult. at J 1 a.m., and on that 
evening and on the following morning in. 
spected the government stud at that place 
and at Kooruiita Uec, on the opposite 
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side of tho Ganges, His Lordship left 
Biiiar on tlie 1st instant for Ghazeepor, 
and was to proceed back early on tlie Sd» 
from that station to Ik*narcs.~i/cnj/./ffirit.. 
Feb. II. 

The Governor. General arrived at Be- 
nares on Wednesday the 3d instant, and 
was entertained by Mr. Brook ; his Lord, 
sliip remained at that station only tw'O 
days, having left on the Friday following. 
Lady William is at present in Calcutta.—* 
Ibid.i Feb. 19. 

llie Governor. General, we learn from 
private letters, reached Gonirkpore on the 
lOtli instant, and is to proceed from thence 
to Mongbyr, when he is to embark on 
board the Highly steamer, for the presi- 
dency. The chief justice has, we under- 
stand, extended his tour to IXdtii and 
Siniioli, from which w'c should infer that 
he will not return to Calcutta til) the hot 
season is over . — John Bull, Feb. 20. 

Ills IKK) COLLEGR. 

Yesterday an examination of the scho- 
lars upon this establishment took place at 
tho Town Hall before the l.ord Bishop 
and a distinguished assemblage of ladies 
and geiillemen. About eleven o'clock a 
distrilHition of liooks as rewards for dili- 
gence began, commencing with the lowest 
classes, and ascending till it became the 
turn of the first class, when they under, 
went an examination in the Grecian, Ho- 
man, and English histories, and natural 
pliilosophy. The boys, sixteen in number, 
and some of them not mure than ten years 
old, nnsw’ered with a consi<1erable degree 
of vase and precision, alihoiigb some of 
the questions put to them w'ere, if not 
conned over for the occasion, sufficiently 
difficult to warrant a good deal of hesita- 
tion in tlie replies. Some excellent speci- 
mens of elocution were afterwards cxlip,., 
bill'd, and one in particular bv a little boy 
with so much judgment, and such a just 
conception of the Jiflerent bearings of his 
subject, as to call forth general applause. 
»Some dialogues from Sliakspearc, particu- 
larly that of Cardinal Wolscy and Crom« 
well in the play of Henry VIII., were 
gratifying specimens of the progress of 
the scholars who repeated them. In ge- 
neral their pronunciation was clear and 
just, and they exhibited a considerable 
knowledge of the passions which were in. 
tended should be represented, llie junior 
clasKos had no questions whatever put to 
them, receiving only the rewards adjudged 
to them at a former private examination. 
Tliis college seems to promise fairly to be 
productive of a serious revolution upon 
the long and fondly cherished principles of 
the Hindoos, and there is no doubt that as 
tlie Bishop interests himself in the event, 
the superccssion of religious opinions and 
liclief will bring an accession of mem- 
bers to some of the establibhed commu- 


nions of Christians. Certainly the pupils 
seem to luck no attendance, and the mas- 
ters and assistants are unf|iiestioi)nbly ablo 
and willing in their iluties. lliey must 
have derived a considerable portion of 
gratification ftom tho satisfactory manner 
in whieli their scholars acquitt^ U)cm. 
selves yesterday,— i6u/.» Feb» IH. 

nilURMU SUBHA, OR AEtlClOUS SOCIETV. 

** To all noble and excellent Hindoos. 

** Tliroiigh the absence of all religious 
authority in (his country, religion sufiers 
great detriment. It has therefore become 
necessary that the excellent and the noble 
should unite and continually devise means 
for protecting our religion and our excel- 
lent customs and usages. It is, however, 
difficult to assemlile all men together, for 
many do not invite to their houses or vi&il 
any beside those in their own circle, uiul 
there is no pKicc of general resort. Tlioiigh 
we arc firmly united therefore, yet, be- 
cause we do not meet together, we appear 
disunited, and liencc those of an opposite 
faith arc constantly seeking to destroy our 
religion, 'iliis led many of the rcspccla- 
b!c inhabitants of this city to assemble to- 
gether on the 5th of Maugh of the pre- 
sent year, anil to establish a society called 
the JJhurmn Subha, for the meetings of 
which a building is to l>c erected in this 
great city. 

** According to the orders of the Right 
Hon. the Governor- General, an appeal 
must l>c made to his Majesty the King of ^ 
England relative to the regulations for- 
bidding suttees. We shall hereafter in- 
form our renders bow, and in what lan- 
guage, and through whom, the petition is 
to be sent. If any one has any thing to 
oiler on tliis subject, let him scud it to Uio 
editor of this paper. 

In future, whatever may be proposed 
in reference to our common religion, wilt 
be fully discussed and settled.— Aimoc/iar 
Dutirun, Feb. 6. 

JUDICIAL CHANGES. 

We understand that (he six provincial 
courts of appeal will be soon abolished. 
Tills, it is said, is pri'liminary to a more 
extended employment of native agency in 
the administration of justice. Either mea- 
sure is well judged, llie provincial courts 
carry little weight or respect, and can only 
be felt as a vexatious and unnecessary gra- 
dation of appeal intermediate between the 
district courts and the superior tribunal of 
the Suddur Ada\ut4^Beng.Hurk., Feb.l6. 

According to the Bengal papers, the ad- 
ministration of justice up the country is a 
subject which has of late occupied the atten- 
tion of Uie supreme government, and mea- 
sures are about to lie aiJuptcd likely to give 
greater efficiency and promptitude to that 
de^Kirtmciit. It is stated that EuroiKans, and 
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their dc wcndanis, as well as natives, are to 
be eligible to the ollices of sudder aumecn 
and mooii.siir with extended jurisdiction and 
increased salaries. An appeal against tlicir 
decisions is to be made to the zillah and 
other courts, llierc are great complaints 
of the IVsian language being used in the 
])lcadings, and other proceedings of the 
country courts, as a source of chicanery 
and injustice. However desirable it might 
be to discontinue the use of it, no such 
intention, on the part of government, has 
been intimated. The proposed changes 
nil), it is believed, give general satisfac. 
tion, and it is expected that before many 
months shall have elapsed some decisive 
measure will be adopted. The principal 
difliculty seems to bo to unite promptitude 
of decision with an adequate check against 
the infliction of injustice. With regard 
to the use of the Persian language in 
Indian courts of justice, a correspondent 
of the ItiiHa GazHlt: observes on tiic cruelty 
of placing the lives and property of indi- 
viduals ill constiiiU jeopardy, by recording 
through mercenary interpreters the deposit 
tions,and keeping the records, upon which 
jiidgniL'iit is to be passed, in a language 
of wiiicti liiu parties tlieniselvcs know not 
a word.— Jl/nd. Oaz*, 127. 


KKrOUTED lKSOf.VF.NCy OK TfIK COMPANY. 

We hear of a singular and certainly a 
most foolish alarm having been excited 
nniong the natives, as to the ability of the 
, lion. Company long to pay their debts ; 
and were we not informed on good nu- 
tliority, we should certainly hesitate to 
believe that an impression is abroad, that 
the Company procured the passing of tho 
Insolvent Act for their own advantage, 
and are soon to take advantage of it! 
Ridiculous as all this may appear, the 
itiinoiirs have had the effect to raise the 
discount on government securities some 
thi-ee or four per cent., and it is said that 
even sonietliing like a run on the bank of 
Ik'iigal had occurred on Monday after, 
noon. We have heard assigned as a cause 
fur this disturbance of the native mind, 
some statements lliat had appeared in the 
Sumachar Darjtan in regard to the state 
of the Company’s affairs, from which the 
ignorance of the natives without more ado 
deduce the insolvency of the Company. 
It is also said that tlic evidence of Mr. 
Oxboroiigh, on the trial of the action by 
the Bengal bank, and the opening speech 
of the counsel for the bank, had contri. 
hiited to raise the alarm. We suppose all 
this is the fruits of ** march of intel- 
lect,” and certainly precious fruits they 
are. We have also heard rumours of other 
fruits of native intellectual enlightenment, 
evidencing themselves in a rather more 
criminal shape, and affording a commen- 
tary on the text of Hindoo improvement 


in European literature and ficience, moat 
humiliating to human nature.— /oAn 
Feb. 17. 

We have lately adverted to an absurd 
rumour which had obtained currency 
among the native community, that the 
Company intended to have recourse to the 
Insolvent Debtors* Act to get rid of its 
debts ; but we never dreamed that such a 
rumour would be brought in aid of a 
sneer at the march of intellect, or em- 
ployed to strengthen an argument against 
tlic liberty of tho press. In our sim- 
plicity we supposed that it was a proof of 
the want of that information, for the com. 
munication of which no better instrument 
than the press can be employed, and that 
if more ample scope bad been given to its 
operation, and less jealousy shown of so 
valuable a means of improvement, a report 
so injurious to the credit of government 
and of individuals, and so palpably ridi- 
culous and inconsistent with truth and 
fact, could never have obtained the belief 
of a single individual. The native ru- 
mour is not a wdiit less unfounded than 
the inference drawn from it. One native 
paper gave a correct statement of what the 
Company declares to be the true amount 
of its debts and assets, in which latter are 
included forts, Ac. valued at twenty crore 
of rupees ; and another native paper, know- 
ing that forts, Ac. do nut yield any 
revenue, and that they never can be made 
to realize the above-mentioned amount, 
concludes that the Company is insolvent. 
It is perfectly obvious that if tliere was 
nothing to support the credit of the Com. 
pany but the assets which appear on the 
face of its own accounts, the inference 
would be just ; and if it is incorrect, of 
which there can be no doubt, its incorrect, 
ness is occasioned by the claim which the 
Jdpmpany advances, in the face of Purlia- 
xnent and the nation, for assets, the owner, 
ship of which ought to pass to tlie crown 
with the sovereignty of the country at the 
expiration of the charter, and which, even 
if the Company should receive an equi- 
valent, must be estimated at much less 
than the value which is fixed on them. 
Wc bold, therefore, that tlie individuals 
w'hosc property in government securities 
is deteriorated by die prevalence of the 
rumour to which wc have referred, have a 
right to complain, not so much of tho 
native press as of the Company for the 
fallacious representations which it makes 
of the state of its affairs. In so far as the 
native press is to blame, its fault can be 
justly attributed only to ignorance. To 
whatever purposes it may Iwve been turned 
by others, there is no foundation whatever 
for asserting or believing that it was a 
stock-jobbing trick on Uio part of tho 
editor of the Chundrika. Even if it could 
be proved that the rumour originated with 
persons who were desirous turning a 
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few thousAiids to good account in the 
moncy-mArkef, at the expense of others 
sufficiently credulous for such a pur|)ose, 
tlie very supposition implies tlmt the 
object was to pillage individuals, not 
to destroy the credit of government, 
which would have defeated the end in 
view. The call, tlierefore, upon tlie go- 
vernment to restrain the press, has no 
foundation whatever to rest upon, and tlie 
actual circumstances of the case admit and 
require a directly opposite course. If the 
report be a stock-jobbing trick, the en- 
forcement of the press-law will not pre- 
vent such occurrences : if it arises from 
ignorance, the enforcement of the press- 
law, instead of removing, will perpetuate 
that ignorance ; and in so far as that cause 
has operated, it may be fairly ascribed to 
tlie existence of those restrictions on the 
diffusion of general information, which it 
is proposed to renew and increase. How- 
ever sincere, therefore, may be the desire 
of the restriction ists to strengthen the hands 
of government by shackling the press, we 
can neither compliment them on the sa- 
gacity with which they discover the dangers 
that threaten the country, nor on the logic 
of the arguments they employ to support 
their conclusions.— /nd. Feb. 24, 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, 

We uiulorsfand a very singular and un- 
seemly scene of disturbance took place on 
Sunday, during divine service, at the Ro- 
man Catholic Church of Nostra Senhora 
dc Rozario. The congregation has been 
for sometime divided into two factions on 
the right of ducting churchwardens ; and 
one of the clergymen, Fre Antonio, de- 
sirous, it would appear, of ousting his op- 
ponents, procured the assistance of some 
police peons and sepoys, and entered Uie 
cliurcli at their head, to make good hfi 
lodgment. Owing to the prudent con- 
duct of some of the churchwardens, (he 
very serious consequences that might have 
been expected from this disorderly and 
disgraceful proceeding were prevented. 
Legal proceedings, we learn, have been 
instituted in conscsjuence of this very ex- 
traordinary breach of the peace . — Johri 
Bull, iJcc.fJl. 

CENSUS OF BENARES, 

The Calcutta Gleanings tf Science con- 
tains what is Stated to be a careful census 
of the population of Benares, from which 
it appears that the accounU formerly pub- 
lished of its magnitude have been very 
greatly exaggerated. In round numbers, 
the writer in the periodical quoted, stales 
that the population of Benares may be 
safely called two hundred thousand, so 
that it is still entitled to the name of a 
first-rate city, being on a par with Edin- 
burgh and Bristol. Since 1800 the houses 


have increased aliout 1 4 per cent., a nuni- 
her being, however, in a ruinous con- 
dition. The number of in II sj ids is priHrisely 
oncMliirdof i he Hindoo temples. On nil 
average of the whole, it ap^iears from the 
pmsent census, that six inhabitants is a 
fair rale for all sorts of houses, whether in 
the town or the vicinity. 

GROWTH OP COTTON AN 11 TOBACCO. 

We are glad to understand that mea- 
sures, the most judicious and active, are 
taking by the Court of Directors, to ren- 
der the resources of this country more 
available to the great staples of cotton and 
tobacco than they have hitherto been. The 
authorities here have received instructions, 
with a view of fnciliuting the great ob- 
jects ill contemplation, to render every as- 
sistance to the Agricultural Society in dc- 
vising more improved methods of culture 
than have hitherto obtained, anil generally 
in c.srrying on the experiment necesRary 
to the successful rivalship with Amerira, 
which appears at length to he seriously de- 
termined upoii.^Ch/. Jo/in Hull, Feb. S. 

SUTTEE. 

Letters from Patna, ilatcd 10th Feb., 
inform us that about tweiily-fivc days 
ago, on the death of a res))cctuble Rajpoot 
in the village of Roopus, zillali 'rirhoot, 
his chaste wife was desirous of ascending 
the funeral pile of her deceased husband. 
The daroga and several of the police peo- 
ple came to prevent the same, on which * 
several relations of tlie deceased issued 
with clubs ill tlieir hands. The daroga, 
unwilling to raise a brawl, retired, and 
the suttee ascended the pile in due form. 
On the report being made to the magis- 
trate, the daroga was discharged. — Chun, 
drika, Feb, 18. 

AUXILIARY BIBLE SOCIETY. 

llic eighth anniversary of this society 
took place at the Town -Hal I on the 8 th 
January; the Lord Bishop in the chair. 

The report being rcarl, and ordered to 
be printed, it was unanimously resolved, 

** That tiiis meeting, being sensible of the 
great importance of becoming acquainted 
w'ith the Holy Scriptures at an early 
period of life, and having learned, from 
the report, that the prejudice which pre- 
vailed against them among the natives of 
this country is now so inueh abated as to 
admit of their being introduced generally 
in schools, record their conviction that it 
is the duty of every Christian who has any 
influence over the education of native 
youth, to direct their growing desire of 
knowledge to the sacred volume, to afford 
tliem every facility of becoming acquainted 
with the interesting truths it contains, and 
to invite and encourage them to peruse it." 

The following is a list of the books 
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issuoil from il>e Bible Doposiiory from the 
1st January to tlie iiOlb IX'Ccmbcr 1«‘29 : 

Copies. ‘ 

Knullsh mwe % 

Aiincnlan ditto . • • • •• 

French ditto J 

rortiigiiese ditto. . . . J 
EiigllKn Teitainent. . W 

Hebrew ditto 14 

II iiidoostAnec ditto.. 10 

llengalee ditto 3B 

Pcrsuiii ditto H 

Arabic ditto Is* 

I’ersian Pentateuch . 10 
UeiiealoePentateiich, 
andHI*torIcalParla 

of the Old Testa- 
ment 2 

lliudoostanee Penta- 
teuch * (i 


Copies, 
lllndoostanec Old 
Testament. ..... 2 

Hinduwee Matthew SO 
Ditto John .. 
llengalee Matthew 
Ditto Mark . . . 

Ditto liUke.... 

Ditto John . . . 

Ditto Acts...... 

Ditto Romans . 

Ditto 1st Corin- 
thians m 

Ditto Psalms.... a? 
Ditto, and Engliiih 
Matthew and 

John 

Oordoo Psalms .... 6 


50 

320 

. .^•^7 


148 

232 


The report expresses satisfaction at liiid- 
iiig the demand for English Testaments in 
native schools increasing. ** The study of 
the English language is cultivated hy the 
native youth with growing diligence and 
nrclour ; and in some of the schools where 
English is taught, the scholars prefer the 
English Testament to any other class. 
Iiook. This the committee regards as a 
favourable circumstance, which indicates a 
gradual abatement of tlicprejudicisof the 
parents, while it shews that the minds of 
the children are forcibly attracted by the 
interesting narratives of the Gospel his- 
tory, and predisposed to welcome the 
truth as it is in .Tesus.’* 

The state of the Jews in Calcutta has 
attracted the attention of the Society, in 
consequence of an application from the 
Bev. C. C. Aratoon for twenty-foiir 
copies of the New Testament in Hebrew. 

^ From his information, it appears that there 
arc not fewer than 200 Jews rc.siding in 
Calcutta, of whom at least forty arc rich 
and respectable, and capable of reading 
and writing ; that some of them whom lie 
had met witli had expressed a wish for 
New Testaments, and that it was fur the 
purpose of supphing them tlic lK)oks 
ahovp.nientioucd were wanted. 

'ilic report contains the follow’ing cu- 
rious passage : 

“ Your committee cannot deny them- 
selves the pleasure of adverting to another 
circumsUncc whicli, they are persuaded, 
will yield gratification to all who delight 
ill observing the methods by which Divine 
Frovideiicc prepares the way for the recep- 
tion of the truth, Mr. Martyrus M. 
David, a respectable Armenian gentleman 
in Sliiraz, some months ago, addressed 
the committee through liis friend, Mr. 
Johannes Avdall, one of its members, for 
the purpose of inducing them to lend their 
aid to obtain a Persian version of the 
Bible; and brought to their notice a 
learned IVIahommcdan of his city, whose 
services, lie conceived, might be of essen- 
tial importance in forwarding the end in 
view. As the translation of the scrip- 
tures does not lie within the sphere of the 
Bible Association's duties, the commniii- 
cation was IransinitUHl entire to the cora- 


mittcc of the Auxiliary Bililc Society ; 
and here the duty of yoor committee, in 
regard to it, terminated. I'heir object in 
noticing it at all Is, to present to the 
friends of this association the state of 
feeling which prevails in Persia on matters 
of religion, as exhibited in the following 
extract from Mr. Martyrus M. David's 
letter. After giving a brief account of 
the four sects into which the followers of 
IVIahoinined in Shiraz are divided, and the 
manner in which they are treated by the 
true disciples of the prophet, Mr. David 
thus proceeds * 

** * Hie sectaries, though backed by the 
majority of the learned of the community, 
are stigmatized by tlieir adversaries as a 
despicable race, and deliarred from hold- 
ing public communication with their par- 
tisans on the creed wliich they follow. Hie 
Asluigh Arcf (the designation of one of 
the sects) arc less remaikable for learning, 
but have acquired notoriety for the great 
multitude of the rabble over whom they 
preside. They do not observe the laws of 
their propliet, nor shew the least sign of 
fear or shame in committing the worst of 
vices. Not entirely disbelieving the doc- 
trines of the Koran, they arc sensible of 
their being grievous sinners, and put their 
trust for salvation in the intercession of 
the champions of their faith. Excited by 
natural curiosity, tlicy eagerly tl^ek to 
make themselves acquaintcfl with the reli- 
gious opinions of different nations. Al- 
tiiough the word of life disseminated 
anioiig these rocks by the indefatigable 
exertions of the pious missionaries, Messrs, 
lleiiiy Murtyn and Joseph Wolff, has not 
hitherto proved jiroductivc of real ad\an. 
tage, it has created in their breasts a laud- 
able desire for inijuiriiig into the truth of 
Christianity. Tfiey frequently devote 
themselves to the perusal of the New Tes- 
tament, and give various constructions to 
such of its passages as arc considered ob- 
scure and difKcnlt. They read the Old 
Testament w itli 'no less avidity, but owing 
to the dilliculty of the Arabic language, 
in which it is written, there are compara- 
tively few who understand what they read : 
they burn with a fervent desire of having 
a Persian version of the Old Testa- 
ment.’ ” 


MESSRS. PALMKH AND CO. 

According to notice, a meeting of cre- 
ditors took place on Saturday, at the office 
of the late firm of Messrs. Palmer and Co., 
when, wc understand, resolutions to the 
following effect were come to : 

“ That, with reference to an adjustment 
proposed for the arrangement of the claims 
on Messrs. Palmer and Co., and pending 
its acceptance by the distant creditors, the 
members of the firm should be allowed to 
conduct its general business under the 
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restraint of the assignees, or such other 
persons as the court may appoint. 

“ rha% referring to the very bad state 
of the market for the sale of imligo facto- 
ries, and other property in which large 
sums are invested, it is desirable that the 
sale of them slioiild not be precipitated. 

That the members of the (inn may be 
permitted to disburse such sums as they 
may think fit, under the sanction of the 
assignees, for working the factories in 
question. 

That the creditors and members of 
the firm petition the court to the above 
clfect.** 

Col, Galloway moved, and was second- 
ed, that a proposition be sulnnittcd to the 
creditors to reduce their claim to the ex- 
tent of one-fourth, or twenty -five per 
cent. — John //«//, /'VA. 15, 

It will be seen from a notice in the 
paMrs from the examiner of the court for 
relief of insolvents, of a certificate having 
been granted under the seal of the court 
for the protection of the persons, severally, 
of tlie late firm of Palmer and Co., on a 
certificate from the assignees of tlieir hav- 
ing been put into possession of half of the 
amount of the debts of the house, in com- 
pliance with the ])rovisiaiis of the 2^Uli 
sec. of the Act under which the court has 
been constituted. Chron^f Feb, 27. 

BVRGLARICS. 

We understand that a formidable band 
of miscreants arc now infesting Calcutta, 
plundering every bouse they find accessi- 
ble to their depredations. Wo have heard 
that a principal is now in custody of the 
police under charge of housebreaking in 
the night. A most daring robbery was 
pcqictrated a few days ago, at four in the 
afternoon, by a person who entered the 
bouse of a gentleman whose table wa^'’ 
laid for dinner ; he took away tlie silver 
surpoose from the liookali, with which he 
escaped, after knocking down one of tlfb 
servants. Wc advise the inhabitants to be 
on fheir guard ; and a signal example, we 
hope, will prove cffL'ctual to the safety of 
their properly from this newly organized 
band. In one house, we learn that they 
took away even the clock, cfTcctiiig on 
entrance by the Venetians, and escaping 
through the doors of the house. — Cal, 
John Bull, Feb, 8, - 

COLOMiaATIOifi 

We arc informed that a aeries of queries 
on the subject of affording and uiirc. 
stricted ingress and se^KItitl^ in India to 
British subjects is noftf. ilka circulation 
among the principal zemliiNl^f talookdars, 
&c. in the Mofussil. On of the 

answers given to these quetlfes, and the 
opinions entertained by tbf jiativc land- 
lords, will the proposed petition to Parlia- 
Mat, Jour. N.S. Vor.. 2. No. 8. 


ment be founded. The petition of the 
inhabitants of Calcutta praying for this 
frccilom of ingress and settlement has, at 
this period, received about half a hundred 
native iiamc&«-a fad from which we mav 
very fairly infer the disregard with which 
the privilege is viewed, or the opposition 
it really finds, among the native popula- 
tion . — )ohn Built Feb. 8. 

AaMKNlAN VERSION OP " PALESTINE.** 

A little work has issued from the press 
within the last day or two, being a tri- 
bute, amongst the merited ones that have 
already been paid, to the venerated me- 
mory of the excellent Bishop Heber. The 
work in question is tlie Bi5hop*s poem of 
“ Palestine,’* rendered into Armenian 
verso, the English text and translation 
occupying alternate pages. An original 
life of Bishop Heber, in Armenian, is 
prefixed, and the whole is dedicated to Sir 
Charles Grey. Of the Armenian literary 
merits of the work we aic not competent 
to speak, but its mechanical execution is 
very neat and creditable ; and to several 
who may not have the poem of “ Pales- 
tine” in their hands, the republication of 
it in the work will give it a value, while 
as the production of an Alumnus of Bi- 
sliop's College (an institution for the wel- 
fare of which he was so solicitous), and 
appropriately associated with our recollec- 
tions of that exemplary and beloved pre- 
late, it cannot but be interesting to all who 
admired him living aud lament him dead. 

The editor of the work is Mesrop 
David, deacon of the Armenian church, 
who left his native country of Ararat in 
1821. Not long after the Bishop's return 
from his first visitation at Dacca, he had 
the honour of being introduced to him ; 
and ill 182C, by his Lordship’s authority, 
and the approbation of the Armenian 
ecclesiastical authorities here, he was re. 
ceived as a foreign student of Bishop’s 
College, Calcutta. — Cal. Gov, Gaz, 

ON BEXGALEK WORKS AND WRITERS.* 

In a late number of tlic Calcutta LUe^ 
ranj Baboo Kashceprisad Ghose 

has published an article on Bengalee works 
and writers, of which we propose to 
translate the substance for the benefit of 
the reader, and to annex a remark or two 
on tliat part which relates to Serampore. 

He proceeds to say, that the first works 
corrc‘ctIy written in Bengalee prose subse- 
quently to those published by Mritunjuyu 
and Huruprisad, were the pamphlets pub- 
lished by Rammohun Roy. Then came 
Mr, F. Carey’s translation of the History 
of England, which be condemns very se- 
verely, That this work was not without 

* ThejSMmoc^tar Durpun, in which this article 
AppeacBi is a paper, in Bengalee, c<»iducted by the 
iniwionaries of Serampore.—Ifier. 

(2 D) 
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faults we freely confess ; ihc translation 
of Kntfli',l» names and titles w;is a delect, 
and the use of compound Sungskrit words 
WTJ calculated to injure the popularity of 
ihc woik; but iIktc was not perhaps a 
single European in India more intimately 
acfiiuiintcd with tlic Bengalee language, 
with the common forms of native speech, 
with the habits afid customs of India, than 
Mr. F. Carey ; and wo know of no indi- 
vidual wbo was capable of Writing purer 
Bengalee, lie failed in his History of 
England by endeavouring to make it loo 
classical; all that is required, therefore, to 
make that work truly valuable, is such a 
revision of it as shall reduce the long 
Sungskrit compounds to more simple laii- 
giiage. 

Baboo Kasbeeprisad Ghose proceeds to 
say, in fact, the language of all the Ben- 
galee publications at Serainiiorc is very de- 
fective, and is called by the natives “ Se- 
rampore Bengalee.” The best reply to 
this charge will be found in bis very next 
st*ntcnce, in wliicli be extols a translation 
into -Bengalee of IMill’s History ot Bri- 
tish India,” as possessiiig great merits, as 
being easily understood by every native, as 
being well managed in style and idiom, 
and deserving of the (irst rank of prosaic 
woiks among the literature of the Ben- 
galees. T/i!^ U'^trfe H'as transhUotl and 
jn'intad at S.ratnporc. 'J'he absence of a 
title-page (ilie work not being yet com- 
plete) has led to the mistake. 

Tlic writer then proceeds to notice 
works in Bengalee poetry ; Kritcebas, a 
Brahinun pundit, translated the Uarnayiin 
into Bengalee about iJOO ycarsi ago, and 
Avas the first writer of celebrity. He des- 
cribes his work as abounding in vulga- 
risms, but as the best that could have been 
produced at the time. This work of Kri- 
teebas is, pel haps, the most popular poem 
in Bengal among the middling classes of 
society, more especially the shopkeepers. 
/\rtcr the business of the day is completed, 
tliey may be seen sitting lound a rircle, 
and perusing some portion of his Uamayun. 
There? is scarcely a shopkeeper of any 
note in Bengal viho docs not possess a 
copy of some part of this poem. We are 
very much inclined to attribute many of 
the vulgarisms to the errors of copyists 
rather than to the author. The work has 
passed tlirough .so many manuscript cdi. 
tions in the last f>00 years, without having 
been revised by any pundit, that it is natu« 
ral to suppose that many alterations have 
been made by tlie unlearned to suit their 
own fancy. But the translation is very 
spirited, and would be valuable if expur- 
gated of its barbarisms. A new edition 
of the ilrst canto lias just issued from the 
Seramporo press, carefully revised by a 
liundit of no small celebrity. 

'Hie next writer in Bengalee was a 
soodra, by name Kasi-dass, who trans- 
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lalcd several canfoSw of the Muhabharut, 
under the title of Panduvu Vijaya. His 
successor, Govindanunda, surnamed Ko- 
vikunkun, was a brahmun, wbo trans- 
lated the Praises of Chundee. Both these 
works are not exempt from vulgar expres- 
sions. A second translation of the Praises 
of Chundee, under the title of Unada 
Mungul, w'as made by Barat-chundra, a 
brabraun, contemporary with Kovikunkun, 
both of whom were patronized by Raja 
Krisbiia-cbundra Roy, who was emulous 
of the fame of the groat Raja Vikmmajit. 
Baboo Kashceprisad Gho^c has omitted to 
mention a Hi tie memoir of Raja Krishiia- 
chuudra Roy, composed by Mritunjuyn, 
of which three editions have passed through 
the press at Serampore, 'Hie court of this 
raja appears to have been, as it regarded 
tlic resoi t of learned mcn,t]ie most .splendid 
of any then existing in Bengal. Upon 
the pundits be bestowed large estates, 
which their families enjoy ^ to this day, 
while the p.atrimony of bis own royal 
family is now parcelled out among many 
hundred proprietors. The ‘‘king’s fool ” 
at his court appears, like many others of 
liis class, to have been one remarkable for 
hid talents and wit. Many of his w'itti- 
cisms are yet current among the natives, 
and if collected together, would form one 
of the most amusing works in the Benga- 
lee language.— Durjmn, 


THE NATIVE PArERS. 

We publish for general information that 
Baboo Ashootodh Deb and Prumulho- 
iieth Deb have established a new gunge 
to tlie noith of Calcutta, at Chatra, near 
to Sorampore, on the banks of the Bhagi- 
rmtee (Hooghly). It is called Deb 
Gunge. 'Hie situation of the gunge is 
excellent, being on the banks of a river, 
having on the west the great public road, 
by wliicli carts and other vehicles may 
have free communication with Burdwan, 
To the east lies the road to Dum Dum ; 
while the facility which this road also af- 
fords for communication by water witli 
Jessore is beyond description. There the 
goddess Giiriga is perpetually conspicu- 
ous. The gunge has been established more 
th.!!! a fortnight, and we hear from those 
who are employed in it that the purchase 
anil sale of articles is proceeding with great 
vigour. The Baboos above-mentioned 
are indefatigable in tbeir arrangements, 
and ill affording facilities to the Mahajuns. 
Those who are desirous of oi>pning ware- 
houses in it, may learn the rules and re- 
gulations establislicd for it, by applying at 
the cutcherry of the gunge 5 to the darogah, 
Kumlocant Roy ; or to the Baboos them- 
selves at tlieir bouse at Simleah.— 
d7’M*a. 

Seminary of Religioiis Instruction.'^Vf^ 

bear that Kissoreeroohun Goswameo of 
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Khurda is about to establish a college, to 
be called a Seminary of Religious In- 
struction, in iirhich the Vedas, Pooraniis, 
Oopu Pooraniis, the Tuntrus, and other 
works of the Goswainec sect, will he stu- 
died. 'Ilso Goswainee will employ pun- 
dits in the sbastriis nbove-mciilioncd at his 
own expense, and also support the students. 

We hear that twenty-five students will he 
admitted, and that the expense of their 
support and that of the punJlls will not 
bo less than 20t) rupees .a month. Tiistoad 
of being less than this -^nin we rather 
think it will exceed it. Tliis information 
has astonished us; how the Goswamee, 
wlio lives upon the gifts of others, can 
encounter so great an undertaking we can- 
not tell, but suspect that (he means will be 
furnished by some of his wealthy disciples. 

Be that as it may, our prayer to the Al- 
mighty is, that this excellent undertaking 
on which he has entered may he perpe- 
tuated without interruption. The good 
and wise will all rejoice at this undertak- 
ing.— f 6/d. 

f.ord -On the lOlh instant the 

Lord Bishop went to llurdwan and exa- 
mined the students in tlie schools at that 
station, and was much pleased with the 
progress made by tliem. This disposi- 
tion of Ills lordship is not astonishing, be- 
cause it is only those who have a ta->te for 
knowlcd^ who are anxious to impart it to 
others. The wise, on seeing the great 
anxiety of many excellonl Knglisli gentle- 
men on this subject, will easily recognize 
them as men endowed with Knowledge. 

It is universally acknowledged that the gift 
of learning is above all other gifts, hut it 
is peculiarly remarkable that while by 
parting with other gifts wealth is impaired, 
and the receiver and the reception of them 
involves blame, in the gift of knowledge 
both the giver and the receiver are blessed. 

“ O, SurusAvutce, your treasury is unri- 
valled ill excellence, for it is not exhaust- 
ed by all that it gives, and is impaired only 
by allowing its treasures to remain idle.” 
-^Bungodool, 

RCIKDIAII. 

Gwalior, Jan, 24,— The image of the 
late Dowlut Uao Scindia is to be erected 
over his tomb, and a largo body of brah- 
mins to be daily fed there. The grand- 
daughter of the late ruler is to be married 
to the son of the Kanorc Kiir Junkojee. 

Kao Scindia is to celebrate the event of his 
own marriage in March with great splen- 
dour; seven lacs of rupees arc to be ex- 
pended on the magnificent ceremony. Jun- 
kojee Rao, it will be remembered, is the 
adopted son of the late Dowlut Kao, 
who, on his death-bed, gave the charge of 
his kingdom into the hands of Major 
Stuart, an extraordinary instance of trust 
reposed by a native prince in an Englisli- 
iiian.*-j9om.Ga2(. Feb, 10. 


Calcutta, $01 

LATE IX’SUAHF.CTILON IS THE AVA 
PROVINCES. 

By the arrival of the ^Inn from Ran- 
goon, we Icani that the report, prevalent 
here some time ago of the commissioners 
house having been piimdcrcd by the Bur- 
mese, was totally imfouncled. It is also 
sfatoih that in fact there never Avns occa- 
sion for aim m from the late insurrection ; 
and that it would jjcvcr have l.iKeu place 
if people of experience had been in charge 
of alKiirs. We afto learn by letters liom 
Moulnieii), that tlie natives vvere ngaiu 
coniiiig over to llie liritish side, ;v{ut 
J^cltlin-; cpiiellv to biibincss. — Tr;/. Mu 
JfuU, 4 , 

MiiSlON or R\M VIOMLN KOV. 

Some short time since wo noticed a 
statement in a liOndmi paper, that K.nti 
jVIoImn Roy was about to proceed to Kng- 
laud as anihassador from the king of 
Delhi. WT* concluded that Ike stalemont 
was too absurd to ho line; luit it wou||| 
appear from the following amusing details 
given in the Calcutta John iUiU of Feb. 
27, flint wc erred 

In the montli of AugiHt last, liain- 
mdiuii Roy coinmunicaled his intention 
of proceeding to Europe, on an embassy 
from the King of Delhi to the court of 
Great Britain, to Mr, Montgomciy Mar- 
lin, at that time editor of tlic JJof^id /Je- 
rald, According to this genllemaiFs state- 
ment, the object of the envoy Avas to ob- 
tain redress for an {illegcd injustice, which 
the house of Timour had suiren-d at liie 
hands of the Company. This injii.^tice, it 
seems, consists in the Company’s having 
willihehl from his Imperial Majesty certain 
stipends and rights guaranteed to him by 
certain treaties solemnly and delihcrilely 
entered into. In coiisequeiicu of tliese 
treaties having been violated, it was repre- 
sented to Mr, Martin, that “Mic joyal 
family were now reduced to sucli a .stfilc 
of abject misery, that they had not a suf- 
ficiency of clothing to shelter tlieiu from 
tho inclemency of the weather, .and tliat 
frequently they were only enabled to ob- 
tain n proper quantity of food to satisfy 
the cravings of nature mivc in three days,” 
How Mr. Marlin came to put the slightest 
credit ill such a story, carrying its refuta- 
tion on its very face, avo arc at a lo^s to 
say; but according to him he Avns induced 
by this picture, involving as it did the chn- 
racter of his country, to ofler to accom- 
pany the envoy to Kiiglaud. He says, he 
was further informed, that all ^ho Ma.. 
bomedans in India looked up to the house 
of Timour with tho utmost veneration and 
devotion,” a veneration in which we aio 
to infer that Uaminohun, though a l^iu- 
doo and a Braiiinin, participated : and 
that ** the Mahomedans would of course 
eagerly embrace the first opportunity to 
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rebel against British supremacy, in resent- 
ment for the indignity and injuries In- 
flicted on the descendants of the formerly 
acknowledged sovereigns of the wliole of 
liindoostan." Mr. Martin immediately 
proposed to relinquish his editorship of the 
Bengal Herald^ to devote himself entirely 
to the king of Delhi's service. This com- 
munication, made through Dwarkanauth 
Tagore to Rammohun Hoy, was received 
with great satisfaction by the envoy, who 
signified that he would immediately write 
on the subject to his imperial master. So 
disinterested was Mr. Martin in the aifair, 
that he stipulated for receiving no more 
wages from the king of Dcllii than just 
etiougli to defray his expenses and liouse- 
rent whilst in Calcutta, estimated at the 
moderate sum of ten rupees a day. 

These preliminaries being arranged, 
the end of August or Scqiteml^r was fixed 
on for the envoy leaving Calcutta, via Cut. 
tack and Madras, to Bombay and England. 
Circumstances however occurred to delay 
Ae expected departure; and during five 
months Mr. Martin acted the part of as- 
sistant to the envoy of the king uf Delhi, 
receiving 300 rupees a month as salary or 
wages from the Mogul ; and so extremely 
disinterested docs the assistant apix*ar to 
have been, that he pro|>osed and engaged, 
of his own accord, that if the mission was 
unsuccessful, he would consider what mo- 
ney he was now constrained to take, as 
due by him to the unfortunaic descendants 
of Timour. 

** About the end of September or Irc- 
ginning of October, the envoy intimated 
to his assistant that he had given up the 
idea of proceeding via Cutta^ ; but that 
as soon as the Doorgah Poojuh holidays 
were over, he would send his sircars to 
get boats ready for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding to Allahabad, from whence he 
would proceed through lluiijit Singh's 
territory. On this intimation being re- 
ceived, the assistant very properly pur- 
chased a pinnace to carry him and his fa- 
mily. At this time Mr. Marlin was 
living in a boat off Cbandpaiil Ghaut, 
and for tliree months was in daily expec- 
tation of being summoned by the envoy to 
set out on his mission. But on or about 
the 2d January a new danger assailed the 
envoy, and the presence of Mr. Martin at 
the house of Rammohun Roy became ne- 
cessary, to protect him from assassination. 
The envoy declared to his assistant that his 
life was seriously threatened by a gang of 
assassins, and Mr. Martin proposed to oc- 
cupy the spare rooms in his house, and to 
arm the Irausehold in his defence ; a pro- 
posal accepted by the envoy with great 
Joy, but with a request that the cause of 
his going to Ram Mohun's house should 
not be made pubbV, as the envoy did not 
like^ to he considered ** a coward, or 
afnid.** Fire-Arms, gunpowder, aud dag* 


gers were immediately procured, and bur- 
kcndaiizes employed lO guard the premises. 
Mr. Martin, it appears, procured a double- 
barrelled gun, a single-barrelled gun, three 
pair of pistols, a sabre, and three sword- 
sticks, &c. &c. The burkendauzes were 
duly exercised in firing, and one was 
armed with a kind of battle-axe, and thus 
tlie whole garrison was equippecl and ready 
for defence. When the envoy, during these 
perilous days, came into town, Mr. Martin 
accompanied him, armed at his special de- 
sire with a brace of pistols and a sword- 
stick, Ram Moliuri himself having a naval 
dagger in his pocket, and a sword-stick in 
bis band, and bis attendants also well 
armed. If our readers ask what 

quarter of the heavens or earth the danger 
came that threatened the envoy of the 
house of Timour, we can only guess, 
from hints dropped here and tlicre, lliat 
the anti' suttee-abolitionists were the dread- 
ed enemies ; and the cause of their enmity, 
the part that the envoy had taken in ob- 
taining from government (he suppression 
of tin’s most cruel and horrid custom. 

** Preparations for the setting out of the 
mission appear, however, to have gone on, 
along with preparations for the defence of 
the envoy and his house ; for on or about 
the 23d Jan. 1830, a letter from the secre- 
tary in the Persian department announced 
to ilammohuii Roy that government would 
not sanction his adopting the title of rajah, 
nor recognize him as envoy of the king of 
Delhi, a determination on the part of the 
Governor- General in Council which we 
dare say will surprise no one ; our only 
marvel is how such demands should havo 
ever been upon them. This determination, 
however, on the part of authority, seems 
to have not a little nonplused the envoy ; 
but the wits of his good Assistant were 
ready at hand upon the occasion, and ho 
immediately writes a letter to Rammohun 
Roy, stating that ** as the government 
would not recognize Rammohun's official 
situation, and as the adjustment of the 
king of Delhi's claims was a matter of the 
titmost importance, not only ns it alfected 
his majesty, but also as regarded the in- 
tegrity and pledged faitlt of the British 
nation, he Mr. Montgomery Martin would 
himself proceed to England with dupli- 
cate copies of all the papers on the subject, 
and lay them before the British govern- 
ment at home, where he had no doubt, by 
representing the case in its tiue light, the 
Court of Directors and Board of Con- 
trol would sanction cither the appointment 
of Rammohun or some other person, for 
the investintion and settlement of the 
king of Delia's affairs. The envoy thought 
the scheme worlhy of attention, and said 
he would take twenty.four hours to reflect 
upon it. During ttiM twenty-four hours 
there burst a stonn from anoUier quarter ; 
and we are much afraid^ from oil we see 
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and understand, tliat tJie head of the house 
of Timour must have a little patience be> 
fore he obtains redresi of his grievous 
wrongs, or his family any thing more tlian 
dinner ** once in three days.** 

** Now what, wc would ask, do our 
readers think of all tlie.se most amusing 
and instructive proceedings on the part of 
the “ natives of wealth and intelligence,** 
and so forth, who are daily held up to us 
as samples of the growing mind of the 
age ? In the papers and letters now before 
us, from which we have culled the above 
historical details of the “ Timour mis. 
sion,’* we observe the names of several 
Kuropcan geiilleincn, who, we cannot 
help thinjvi tig, had as lief not been liftetl 
to lame by such a lever. We arc sorry 
we can give our readers no iiarticular in- 
formation as to the papers of tvliich iVIr. 
Blartin w-as employed to take duplicate 
copie.s, and with w'liich he was to proceed 
to England; but when he states, as we 
observe he does, that these papers w'crc 
obtained from a public office by bribery, 
how could he ever have entertained the 
notion that with such creilentials he would 
have been listened to a inoment by either 
the Court of Directors or the Board of 
Control ? The whole business, so far as 
we have related it, is a complete farce, ex- 
posing ull concerned in it to ridicule.** 


ii<itaara0. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ITNlTEn SERVICE CLUB. 

We arc happy to find that the complete 
success which has attended the United 
Service Club cstablislied in Calcutta in 
1828, has given rise totlie intention of in- 
stituting a similar club at Madras. 

The plan of the establishment is, wc 
understand, more extensive and more cora- 
modious tlian that of the Calcutta Club. 
Considerable funds will therefore be re- 
quired to commence upon it, and set it 
going ; but after the expense of the first 
outlay, the terms of living will be quite as 
economical as those of the Bengal Institu- 
tioii.*3/ad. Gqo, Gaz., Fcb»25, 

RACES AT ARNEE. 

■ Tlie beautiful little race-course at Ar- 
nec, which lias been so long forsaken, has 
again become the scene of sport and fes- 
tivity. On Thursday morning several 
well-contested matches were run for by 
the horses belonging to the officers of the 
station,, which alTordod great amusement, 
not only to the Europeans but to a large 
concourse of natives. At the conclusion 
of the races a bag fox was turned out be- 
Ibre a pack of terriers, kept by H.M. 41st 
regt., which afforded an excellent run of 
iwenty-fiva minutes. lUynard was turn- 
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cd out on the rare-coui*se, and went off' in 
gallant style; he first made a large ring 
round tlie butt, then took betweeu tfio 
tank and llio main road, near the old 
choultry, making head for the paddy fields, 
but being closely [iressed, was obliged to 
keep to the road leading to the village of 
Niagrii, when, after some sharp runnings 
through tlie topes and gardens, he saved 
himself by gelling into a deep nullali.— • 
Guv. Giiz., Feb. 15 . 

IKCKESS TO TIIK FORT. 

'Hic garrison regulation, which pre- 
vented certain perhons from cnteiing tlic 
foit in b.'uidies, palainpiins, or on horse- 
back, has been cancelled, and now ull 
people are allowed to enter and have egress 
therefrom, either in bandic.s, palanquins, 
or on Iiorseback, but not in bullock ban- 
dies. .\eilher horses nor bandies arc to 
be allowed toreninin in tlie open streets and 
passages of ibc fort.— Mad. C»a*., Fvbm ii-L 


iiomtias. 

LAW, 

Supreme Court, Februnr// 4, 

The following is a copy of the present- 
ment of the grand jury. 

To the lion. Sir James Dewar, chief 
justice, and lion. Sir J. P. Grant, puisne 
judge, ol' tlie Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture, Bombay : 

“ My Lords, — 'flic grand jury have, ^ 
ill compliance with tlie recommendation 
of Mr. Justice Grant, in his charge to 
them at the opening of the sessions, di- 
rected their particular attention to the de- 
scriptions of persons by whom the more 
serious offences of late are alleged to have 
been committed, with a view to the dis- 
covery, if pos.sible, whether any organized 
system of plunder exists on the island ; 
and having, in the progress of their in- 
quiries, had recourse to those sources of 
information on which the greatest depen- 
dence could be placed, now fake leave to 
report to your lion. Court, that although 
they have not been able to arrive at sucli 
distinct proof of tlie existence of associa- 
tions of individuals for felonious purposes, 
as would warrant the assertion that a com- 
bined system of plunder is in operation 
here at this time, they have found that an 
unusually large proportion of the robbe- 
ries of late, especially where more tlian 
one individual has been concerned, have 
been committed by persons of the B^ah 
caste, naU'ves of tlie upper parts of Hin- 
doostan, under circumstances that lead to 
the belief that they have in most instances 
been premeditoted; and the grand jury 
are of opinion, thAt this increase of crime, 
on the class they have mentioned, Is chiefly 
to aiUlbuted to the numher of soldiers 
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of that caslc wfio have latterly been dis- 
charged at the presidency, and who, freed 
from tlie control to which they have 
hitlicrto been subject, arc now, with camp 
followers and otliers connected with them, 
scattered over the island without any fixed 
place of residence, or known means of 
subsistence, and of course open to all the 
temptations which the unprotected state 
of property amongst the native population 
necessarily holds out to them. 

“ The grand jury have, on former occa- 
sions, conveyed to your lion. Court their 
sentiments respecting tlic btMiefits that 
would accrue to the conitnuniiy, from the 
power of the court of petty sessions be- 
ing extended in certain cases of larceny, 
and the power of removing persons from 
the island, conferred on it under such 
restrictions as your Lordships might think 
proper ; and though they have not, there- 
fore, been so fortunate as to find that their 
opinions on this subject were in unison 
with those entertained by the members of 
your liOrdships* court, subsequent expe- 
rience having confirmed them in the con- 
viction that the adoption of sonic such 
measure as the Inner is absolutely nect ssary 
to the safety of tlie persons and properly 
of the peaceful inhabitants of this place, 
which has from its locality always been 
one of a very mixed and changing popu- 
lation, and of late years in particular the 
resort of numerous dishonest and despe- 
rate persons from the neighbouring conti- 
nent, as well os the refuge of equally ob- 
jectionable characters from other quarters, 
banished in many instances by the local 
authorities for crimes committed in their 
own country ; the grand jury conceive they 
would be wanting in duty to the public, if 
they were to refrain respectfully bringing 
the matter again to the notice of yonr Hon. 
Court, and making known to your lord- 
ships die alarm which the constant and un- 
restrained ingress and residence licrc of the 
characters they have described continue to 
excite amongst all classes of the native 
population, to an extent which the grand 
jury believe can only be justly appreciated 
by ’those who have the same (hiily oppor- 
tunity as themselves of observing its eilects 
on tlie public mind. 

(Signed) “ J. H. CRAwroan, Foreman. 

** Bombay, Grand Jury Room, 

4th Feb. 1830,” 

We are always so very anxious to avoid 
the risk of misrepresenting the proceedings 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature, that 
we purposely abstained on Saturday last 
from noticing what fell from the learned 
chief justice in reply to the presentment 
of the grand jury. As, however, a notion 
might get abroad that tlie grievance pre- 
sented by the grand jury was either to be 
removed by some act of the local powers, 
or was to be neglected altogether, wo deem 


it right to state that Sir James Dewar gave 
the jury to understand that their often 
suggested ^lannccn— the extension of the 
jurisdiction of the court of petty session— 
was not provided for in the new criminal 
act, and could only be obtained by a 
petition to Parliament from the iuliabi- 
tants or words to that effect. 

This is not the first time that similar 
language has been held by the bench at 
Bombay. Sir Edward West and Sir John 
Grant have both at difTcrent times pointed 
out the stale of the law on this head, and 
expressed how impossible it was for them 
to sanction any arrangement repugnant to 
its spirit. Sir' John Grant, we believe, 
lias gone farther, and declared his convic- 
tion that the powers legally vested in the 
magistracy, if properly exercised, might 
be found sufficient for all the purposes of 
public security and peace. On this latter 
subject, nevertheless, a good deal of dif- 
ference of opinion still continues to 
exist; and, seeing that the majoiity arc of 
opinion that the best remedy for the dis- 
ea'ics complained of is the enlargement of 
the functions of the magistracy, we sub- 
mit tliat no time ought to be lost in call- 
ing upon the sheriff to convene a meeting, 
to petition the Legislature for that which 
can be obtained in no other way. Onr 
domestic situation is a fearful one. The 
island is overrun with unemployed persons 
who must ent, and are reckless of tlie 
means through which they obtain the 
wherewithal to purchase foo»l. Some have 
a higher object, and rob to enrich them- 
selves. Be the object what it may, how- 
ever, the public arc the sufferers, and they 
owe it to themselves to hasten the adoption 
of a measure which may bring relief in 
its rein. When a great man returns to his 
native country, it is the easiest thing in the 
world to got up a meeting to vote him a 
complimentary address or present him with 
a piece of plate; and shall it be said that 
where the solid benefit of hundreds is at 
stoke we arc found listless and inditferent? 
Shall it be said that wo manifest eagerness 
ill the exhibition of sycophancy, and are 
sluggish in our efforts for tlic public good ? 

If the European pari of tlic community 
suffer session after session to pass away 
without having a better report to make of 
the state of public security, we hope the 
natives will assemble, and set Uiem an ex- 
ample in a matter of so much real im- 
portance. Something must bo done in one 
quarter or the otlier. — Bam. Cotir., Feb, 9. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

DKCKASES IN THE DECCAN. 

Letters from tbe Dukhin inform us 
tliat the cholera has again appeared at an 
unnsual time of year, and sonic few lives 
have been lost at Foona and at Jalna, 
among the troops. Capt.W. Ball, a dis. 
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tinguishcd officer of tlio Madms army, 
died at Ranjanguon, near Seeroor, on his 
return from Romiiay to Jalna, from a 
severe attack of the spasmodic cholera, 
notwithstanding he had the ablest medical 
aid. lie had formerly filled the office of 
Persian interpreter to the commandant of 
the subsidiary force at Hyderabad, and 
was alike admired for his great profes- 
sional talents, his many engaging qualiticii, 
his accomplishments, and his erudition, 
lie has lei t u widow and child ; his lady 
was the relict of the late MajorWilkinson, 
of the Madras Artillery, who also fell a 
victim to the same disease, while in.arching 
in January from Jaliia towards lly. 

derabad. At that time the lady was witliout 
assistance, and suiruiituled by numerous 
victims to this deplomblc scourge. Such 
instances of the sudden death in India of 
persons in the prime of life, will no doubt 
be viewed with alarm in Europe ; and, 
combined with the general iinprossioii that 
wealth is now slowly obtained by grc<at 
toil only, in this tropical climate, under 
many privations, will no doubt tend to 
diminish the importation of talented incii, 
when they lind their lives and labours so 
inadequately estimated. 

The late Sir W. Seymour was remarka- 
bly abstemious, and lived in consUnt ap- 
prehension of illness : a state of mind 
which is itself a bud symptom, and very 
discouraging to the medical adviser called 
to give aid, when an attack of acute disease 
arrives. 

The ravages of the small-pox in many 
towns of the Dukliin have l>een more fatal 
than heretofore. Many children have fal- 
len victims ; and adult persons have suf- 
fered at Poona and in its vicinity, who 
have formerly been vaccinated, and were 
considered safe.-— /ru/za Gnz, 

bUTrXES, 

A correspondent of the Sombai/ CouritiTf 
February 6, who dates his letter Uutna* 
gherry, writes : 

** Having beard a great deal about Lord 
W. Boutinck’s abolition of suttees, you 
may conceive my surprise on being told 
that a suttee was to take place in the 
neighbourhood on the following day. 

Great doubt seemed to exist, how- 
ever, as to whetlicr it w'ould take place or 
not, as the local authorities here were ap- 
parently determined to put every possible 
obstacle in the w'ay, and it was therefore 
thought likely that Uic friends of the wo- 
man might prevent it. Yesterday morning, 
however, 1 heard that the woman per- 
sisted in her intention, and that the suttee 
was to take place that day. 1 accordingly 
prepared to go. At two o’clock the pro- 
cession left the house of the deceased 
Brahmin, preceded by a number of tom- 
toms and horns. The corpse followed* car- 
ried on a sort of litter macle of bamboos 


by four Brahmins, and next carnc the 
widow, surroundeci by female relations. 
The latter, tlmiigh evidently restraining 
their feelings, w'erc composed at the time, 
of and during (he ceremony; but one, a girl 
about sixteen, the daughter of the deceased 
by a former wife, sobbed aloud and cried 
almost the whole time. As fur the widow 
herself, she was the picture of perfect re- 
signation. She was dressed in n coarse 
white sarrhe ; had some glass bangles on 
her arms, and a number of gold ornaments 
on her neck, nose, and ears. She apin*ar- 
ed to be about twenty-three or twenty-four 
years of age, rather given to obesity, and 
bore the marks of having been once very 
good-looking. As the procession moved 
slowly down the hill she now and then 
turned round to her relations, apparently 
to soothe them : at last it reached the little 
sandy bay funned by Meriuh Doonger and 
the bill fort of llutiiagherry, and stopped 
within about forty yards of the sea. The 
widow there sat down, suriouiuled by her 
friends, whilst at u distance of about ten 
yards her nearest male relations, attended 
by some other Brahmins, began to erect 
the funeral pile. During this ceremony 
the poor victim of a hoi rid superstition 
repeated certain prayers after a Brahmin 
who read from a book, and at intervals 
she touched some coco-nuts which were 
brought to her, and I suppose gave them 
her blessing, which was received by the 
fortunate bearers of the coco-nuts by rais- 
ing their clasped hands to their heads, and 
rain-raming to the widow by scraping the 
sand with their foreheads. She also sent 
some coco-nuts and sugar to the Europeans 
present, who graciously acknowledged the 
gift. In the mean time the pile was getting 
ready : it w'as formed by planting four 
large sticks, about eight feet high, in the 
ground, forming a square of about six 
feet ; the pile was then formed to the 
height of three feet by alternate layers of 
dry grass and wood; four sticks were tied 
across one pillar to another at the top with 
coir rope, so tied that on the Hames reach- 
ing them the whole should give way ; over 
those again large logs of wood. The sides 
from the pile of wood to llic top were shut 
up with grass, leaving one side towards 
tlie sea open for tlie widow to enter, as 
well as allow her the means of c^scape, 
should she feel so inclined. Some dispute, 
however, here arose as to which side of 
the pile sliould be left open, which re- 
quired reference to the authorities. Before 
this could be arranged tlie sun was near 
setting: at last, the point being settled, 
the corpse of the deceased Brahmin was 
placed inside the pile. During the whole 
of this the crowd which surrounded the 
victim had completely shut out the pile 
from her view, and when the Brabinins 
arose told her that eveiy tiling was ready, 
fuid that she must come, 1 watched her 
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coil ntcnanco closely, but could discover no 
trace of fear, or any emotion but that of 
pleasure. She marched up to a little fire 
within a coujilc of yardi» of the pile, sat 
down before it, and attain repeated some 
prayers after a lirahmin, throwing; at in- 
tervals some ghee upon the fire. She then 
rose and went once round the pile with a 
firm and steady >tep, sprinkling some ghee 
upon it which was lianded to her as she 
went. She then stood close by the wooden 
steps of the pile, which, like Jacob’s ladder, 
were to lead her to heaven ; divesting her- 
self of her ornaments, again repeated, in a 
firm lone, some prayers after a Brahmin, 
and prepared to ascend. Here a number 
of Brahmins pressed round her, telling 
her what to do, what she was to say as she 
ascended to heaven, and I believe what 
she was to do when she got there. I 
thought the poor woman looked ghobrified 
as she looked from one to the other, anxious 
to hear what they all said, and at the same 
time giving a nod of .assent to each of 
them. 1 even thought it possilile that she 
turned pale, and repented her .'ipproaching 
sacrifice. But the thought was momentary ; 
for, as with one foot on the steps she turned 
round, as if to bid an eternal adieu to the 
world, she recognized some one of her 
friends in the crowd, she sniiUd, and 
pointed up her luind to heaven uith a look 
of couteiitmeni and resignation, 

** She then mounted the pile. Some 
butter was placed on her head, and she 
lajd herself down on the right side of her 
husbaiura corpse, embracing it at the same 
time with her right hand. She remained 
perfectly motionless, awaiting the instant 
which was to send her into eternity : her 
nearest relations then set fire to the four 
corners of the pile. The cllect was mo- 
mentfl neons. Aided by a strong breeze 
from the sea, tlic tiames surrounded her in 
n second. I saw a convulsive motion of 
her bmiy, and in less than half a minute, 
the fiames having reached tlic coir strings 
which supported the ponderous roof, it fell 
in, and with it all means of escape were 
shut out. Shouts of triumph, but which 
were meant to drown the cries of the vic- 
tim, should any escape, now arose from 
the multitude, accompanied by the noise 
of the tomtoms and hums; but she Kiid 
not a word, and lier soul in calmness and 
quiet fied to its destined abode.*' 

Although the burning of widow's w’os 
chiefly practised in Bengal, yet it is well 
know'n that instances of it are not in- 
frequent ill the territories subject to the 
other iwesidencies. It is probable that the 
example of the Supreme Government will 
lead to the entire abolition of the practice ; 
but in the mean time it is interesting to 
know the course which is adopted for its 
regulation where it is still permitted. In- 
structions, we understand, have been given 


by the Governor in Council at Bombay to 
all the civil authorities of that presidency 
to the following cU'cct : that when a suttee 
requests leave of a magistrate to burn with 
the body of her deceased husband, he is to 
assemble a punchayetof the most resi>ccta- 
ble natives, who are to report whether per- 
mission should be given. This is wary 
treading on what is believed to be dan- 
gerous ground ; but no one can suppose 
that the verdict of the native puncliayets 
against the unfortunate w'idows will exone- 
rate British rulers from the moral guilt of 
being accessaries to the sacrifice, or from 
the stigma which it attaches to their po- 
litical government of the country. This 
mode of procceiling is probably as un- 
objectionable as any other that can be sug- 
gested short of abolition ; but it is a mere 
subterfuge, and only proves the anxiety 
wliicli men of humane and generous feel- 
ings experience to remove, as far ns possi- 
ble from thernselve*;, all participation in so 
iinnatur.'il and odious a transaction . — huU 
5. 

riiTcu. 

Great preparations arc making in Cutch 
to celebrate the marriage of the young 
llao, who is now between tbirteen and 
fourteen years old — lie is to marry In's four 
wives at once. The prcp irations are in a 
style of niaguificcnce befitting the occa- 
sion.— (»as: , J'H. 3. 

CAKOAUAR. 

Tw'o envoys have arrived from the rulers 
of Kandahar, Foordil Khan, and llnhini 
Khan, to the lion, the Governor.-— 76 k/. 

{ ' 

Hotaitg. 

PIRACY. 

The Penang Gnr:etle, referring to the 
afifiir of the Helen (seep. 149) remarks: 
** Ever since the establish ment of the M.<i1ay 
power, the rulers, in the enactments of all 
their law’s, have manifestly favoured piracy. 
There are two great belies of men en- 
gaged in piracy ; the subjects of the sul- 
taun of Johor and the people of Lanum, 
who come from the Sooloo seas. Fortu- 
nately bctw'ccn these two roving bands 
there is an unquenchable spirit of hostility ; 
so much so that if a Lanum prow appears 
in sight at the moment the people of 
Johor ure taking a prize, even the appetite 
for plunder is for the moment postponed, 
and they proceed to mutual destruction. 
Though all tlic subjects of the emperor of 
Johor may be looked on as pirate.s, and 
ready to obey any leader, the inhabitants 
of the following places are pre-eminent for 
their attachment to this pursuit, consider- 
ing it ns their birthright and inheritance: 
Tainiang, Muppa, Sakana, Pumah, Buru» 
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]\Ieroh, Gulang, Trong^ Sugi. The prows 
which annually sail from these places 
amount to about 170, varying in num- 
ber of their crews from forty to eighty 
men. During the months of February, 
March, and April, these frcel)ooters are 
employed in collecting from the rocks of 
their various isles the agar agar^ which sole 
article of commerce they are forced to sell 
by the mandates of their governors, for a 
sum inconceivably below its market price, 
and thus the only incitement to patient in- 
dustry is torn from their grasp by this op- 
pressive conduct. The scene of their ope- 
rations embiaces both sides of the straits of 
Miilacca, even to the north of Quedah, 
which they scour either in going or return- 
ing, and the time for commencing tlicir 
piratical operations is the month of June, 
when the south-east monsoon is steadily 
set in, By the end of October they return 
to their fastnesses, to pass the time in listless 
ease till the returning season permits them 
to gather their marine productions. There 
is hardly an officer of tlie sultan of Johor 
who docs not participate in the spoils, and 
support with his influence and authority 
these piratical pursuits. The Lanum peo- 
ple, who come from the Sooloo seas, are 
more dreaded, as employing more formida- 
ble armaments, and extending their rava- 
gesovera wider field of operations. Tlie 
Straits of Banca, the east coast of the 
peninsula as far north as Siam, and the 
Straits of Malacca, arc annually visited by 
them from August to October, in which 
latter month the monsoon having become 
too strong, they usually return homeward 
with their spoil. It is a redeeming feature 
in the character of the people of Lanuni 
that they have less delight in blood than 
the subjects of the emperor of Johor, who 
usually spare none but women and some 
few' Mahomodans. Exclusive of these two 
piratical bands, the smaller Malay states 
of Salangor and Siack either employ their 
subjects in the same pursuits, or afford 
protection and intelligence to tliosc who 
are engaged in them. Judging from re- 
ports made at the police-office, it would 
appear that the islands south of the Singa- 
pore Straits, and within the political limits 
of the Netherlands government, form the 
great seat of mischief, to which places 
persons carried away, as w'ell as their pro- 
perty, have been generally traced ; and it 
is from that authority the main exertion 
for tlie destruction of piracy must ema- 
nate. 

** Each of the large piratical prahus 
have on board from eighty to one hundred 
men, being accompanied by three or four 
fkst-sailing boats ; and while the larger 
vessels are hidden in the creeks, and behind 
the islands, these are sent forth to plun- 
der-whole fleets of them arc heard of 
at the Bindings, Sainbelangs, and Lan. 
cavey.” 


TAFT. BRESSLXV. 

It appears from the Pettang Gazette, that 
Capt. Bressicy, his wife and child, who 
cinbaiked on the Susan schooner, when the 
alarm of an insurrection at Mergui took 
place, have been murdered by tlie crew. 
The H.C. schooner Zephyr was despatched 
to ascertain the correctness of tlie rumour, 
which is fully confirmed by the report of 
the commander. The vessel was run ashore 
ill the straits of Papni, and burnt by die 
crow. Several articles belonging to Capt. 
Brcssley have licen recovered, but none of 
die murderers have been apprehended. A 
gold watch and oUier articles, identified as 
having belonged to Capt. B., were found 
on a Malay, but whom the commander of 
die Zephyr could not prevail upon the 
rajah's son at Poongah to give tip ; as well 
as another man, who acknowledged to 
have been engaged by Ciipt. Bressley's 
serang, at the time in charge of a prow in 
the Straits of Papra, who admits that 
Capt. Bressley's vessel was burnt near 
Mergui, himself, his wife and child, inur- 


ipingatforr. 

TRADE. 

Tlie Singapore Chronicle of February 1 1 
contains the following statement of the 
value of the imports and exports of this 
settlement for the official years 1827-28 
and 1828-29 : 

Imports* 



Slcra Rup. 

From England ...... 

— Foreign Europe . . £41,673 

— South America . . — 

— Mauritlua, Capel * 

of Good Hope, V 
and N. S. Wales j; 

— Calaitta 2,31G.4f!ai 

— Madras 414,f»7i 

Bombay 37(i,tt»l 

— Pulo Penang. 

— Malacca R7H,<j27t 

— Hhio — 

— Jav.i 

— Ceylon 19,3631 

— Sumatra, — 

— Acbecn north- \ o no,.. 

cm pepper iwrLs / »»tooi 

— Straits — 

— Celelx» — 

— Bally — 

— Borneo — 

— E. C. Peninsula . . — 

— Slam 276,819} 

— Camboia. — 

Cochin China .... 168,449} 

— China 1,7!«,674} 

— Manilla — 

— Neighbouring I 

Islands dr other V 3,614,790} 

native ports 


14,086,9991 


48,664| 

2.977.008* 

1,<I96,278| 

382,249 

842,838* 

418.4021 

193,201 

1,449,140} 

28,0021 

625,798 

8,420 

190,fl»3} 

488,686} 

12l),38!i| 

462,2371 

868.000 

792,260* 

8.061* 

231,4071 

6,822,1351 

280,673 

229,6901 


19.611,203} 
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IHiports. 


Namc“*of Haecs. | 

^ 1827-20. 

1 1028-29. 

To England ^ 

Sicca Rup. 

i 

Sicca Rup. 


2,7»9*.‘R.31 

6,639,7.191 

— Foreign Europe 

272,2301 

220,9081 

— South America. . . . 
... Mauritius, Cape t , 


1 93,1331 

of (ioodlio|ie. V 
and N.8. Wales ) , 

119,1221 

34,1631 

~ Calcutta ' 

l,831..349i 

2,338.094) 

— Mailnui , 

I,i:)8,099 

1 :193,399) 

— Homhay ' 

UIU,0I2 

.173,0361 

.. Fulo Penang ' 

64^1,1221 

QH7M 

— Malacca ' 

400,336 

610.6001 

— Rhio 

Java 

Ceylon 

1 1,026, .179 

196,2191 

1.034..59H 

2,313) 

Sumatra 


428,2831 

— Achecn and north- \ i 
em pepper ports f \ 

1 

1 ~ 

43,813 

— .^traits 1 


142,842 

— Celebes ; 

1 **" 

.S18,823} 

— Bally 

1 

Ill0..'il8 

— Borneo 

1 

:yi8.673) 

— E. C. Peninsula . . 

1 — 

6lKi..S0.1t 

Siam 

' 4:, 7, 7131 

640,189) 

— Camboja 


— 

— Cochin China .... 

' iw.-sTe 

197.911) 

— China 

1,519,097 

' 1,81 2,728 { 

— Manilla 

— Neiglibouring 


' O.'jO.WM* 


.1,.'il7.43Ui 

238.4.'i2) 

native ports . . f 

_ _ _ 


13,072,010 

1 18.946,6041 

Tlie following 

comments. 

which are 


w'ortliy of attentjoii, arc from the same 


paper : 

<* We have boon favoured with the pe- 
rusal of a series of documents relative to 
the nature and extent of the trade of this 
settlement, for the oHicial years 1827-28 
* and 1828-29, from which we have drawn 
up the comparative statements, given in 
another part of our present number, shew'- 
ing the value of the imports and exports, 
and the increase or decrease in each branch 
of trade, for the years ending 30tli April 
1828 and 1829; from which it wilt be 
seen that the imports of last year exceed 
those of 1827-28 by Sa.Rs. 4,72.'5,2CM, 
and that the increase in exports during the 
same period amounts to Sa.Us. 4,174,594|. 
Nearly the w'hole increase of imports, it 
will bo observed, however, is under the 
head of ** Chinn,*' and that of the exports 
under the head of “ England,** both of 
'which fire, no doubt, occasioned by the 
unusually large quantity of Chinn pro. 
ducc which came down last year for trans- 
shipment merely, so that the real increase 
in the importation of goods intended to be 
disposed of in the place, will be found not 
to exceed the imports of the former year 
by more than Sa.Us. 800,000. 

** The imports from England in 1828. 
29, it will be observed, exceed those of 
the preceding year by Sa.Us. 502,72.3; 
but, by a reference to the comparative 
statements for 1826-27 and 1827-28, pub- 
lished in the Chromdes of 1 1th and 25th 
Sept. 1828, we find they fall short of the 
imports of 1826-27, by Sa, Us. 412,627| 


from which it would appear that the trade 
in liritish manufactures is if any thing on 
the decline. The decrease in the Europe 
trade, however, is in the v.'iliie only, the 
quantity of goods imported, being much 
greater in 1828-29 than in any preceding 
year, and the decline in value is doubtless 
occasioned by the great competition which 
has of late existed in this branch of trade. 
Within the last eighteen months tlie prin- 
cipal articles of liritish manuracturc have 
fallen in price at least thirty per cent., and 
wc sec no probabilility of prices improv- 
ing so long as the importations continue 
as extensive as they have been for some time 
back. The consum|)tion evidently does 
not at all keep pace with the supply, and 
wc think it is exceedingly improbable that 
the demand will be in tlic Icr.st increased 
for some years to come. 

<< Under the head of neiglibouring 
islands and other native ports,* the de- 
crease is apparently very coir iderable, but 
it will be observed that this is owing 
cbiefiy to several of the islands and ports, 
which were formerly classed under one 
general bead, being particularized in the 
statements we now give. 'I'hero is a de- 
crease, however, in the ni tive trade of 
Sii.Us, 409,151/’ 

AM£Kir*AN TRA'iF. 

The American ship Sachem^ Capt. Da- 
vison, from Uoston the 22d September, 
touched here on the 80th ultimo, on her 
way to Siam, to which place, we believe, 
she is now on her third succe.ssivc voyage. 
About fifteen months ago the Sachem 
brought here a cargo of sapan-wood, stick- 
lac, &c. from Bankok, with the view of 
exchanging it for goods suited to the Sia- 
mese market ; but, in consequence of its 
being generally considered that the Ame- 
ricans have no right to trade here, she was 
not permitted to land any part of her car- 
go, but w'as obliged to proceed to the 
neighbouring port of Uhiu to discharge ; 
from which place the whole of it was sent 
over to Singapore in open boats, and the 
returns conveyed back to Uhio in the same 
manner. The Sachem then returned to 
Siam, where she took in a cargo of sugar 
for Boston, and on her way home touch- 
ed again at Rhio, where she remained about 
a week. She arrived there in the middle of 
April last, about which time letters from 
England had reached this place, mention- 
ing tlmt the affairs of ^n^apore were 
about to be taken into consideration by 
ministers and the Board of Control, and 
that it was confidently expected that per- 
mission would be forthwith given to the 
Americans to trade with this port. This 
gratifying intelligence the Sachem of 
course conveyed to Boston, and her 
ow'ners, under the impression that Sioga. 
pore would by this time be open to the flag 
of the United States, were induced to 
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send uut a considerable itivostmcni of vn- 
rious kinds of goods adapted to this inar> 
ket ; but as no alicratiou has since been 
nindc ill tlie laws airectiiig our intercourse 
niih America, the Suchem was again 
obliged to proceed to Ithio to tranship 
that part of her cargo intended for Singa- 
pore, the whole of wliicli, we believe, has 
arrived here in safety. 

'rhe only inconveniences, therefore, 
connected with our trade with the Ame- 
ricans are, the delay, rt^k, and expense 
attendant on the trunsliipincut at lUiio. 
The delay, certainly, may occasionally 
prove considerably injurious, but, in llK*se 
smooth seas, the risk is not great, and 
whilst llliio continues a free port, the ex- 
pense, if the goods are at all valualde, 
can never be u matter of nuiclt impor- 
tance. It is exceedingly desirable, how- 
ever, that all this should he avoided, and 
that Singapore should he pul upon the 
same fooling as the iiresideiicios with re- 
gard to this trade, which, no doubt, would 
have been done long ago had the subject 
ever been propcily represented to l^arlia- 
ment. 

Wc are not by any inoaiis convinced, 
however, of the correctness of the opinion 
which appears to be so prevalent, (hat the 
Americans are actually prohibited from 
trading with our port. We conceive that 
an attentive consideration of the laws which 
now regulate the commerce of the United 
States with India, and of the peculiar re- 
lation in which Singapore now stands to 
Ih'ince of Wales’ Island, will show that 
(hey are not prohibited, or at least that the 
question is an exceedingly doubtful one, 
— Sing, Clu'on,, tub, 11. 


UREADFUL FIKP. 

A fire broke out in this settlement on 
the night of Sunday, and continued to 
rage with great violence until three the 
following morning, without almost any 
effectual efforts being made to arrest its 
progress, dining which time a great por- 
tion of Phillips Street, Circular Road, 
and Market Street, together with property 
to a very considerable amount, were com- 
pletely destroyed. It commenced at the 
west corner of Phillips Street, in a black, 
smith’s shop, it is supposed, and took a 
south-easterly direction, the wind (which 
fortunately was very light) being in the 
opposite (juarier. The whole of the build- 
ings immediately adjoining that in which 
it originated were composed almost entirety 
of wood, and the Are spread with so much 
rapidity that in the course of forty or 
Afiy minutes not less than thirty houses 
were burnt to the ground. As soon as the 
roofs began to fall in, which took place 
about twenty minutes after the Are com- 
menced, the heat became so intense that 
the planking and Venetians of the veran. 


duhs of the houses on the opposite siilc of 
Circular Hoad and Piiillips Street ignited 
at A distance of at least A fly feet from the 
Attnies. The first blaze wbicli issued from 
the houses in Circular Hoad %vas iinuie- 
dintely extinguished by the prompt and 
spirit^ exertions of tw'o or three gentle- 
men, who continued throwing water on 
the planks exposed to the action of the 
heat for the space of two hours, which 
was no doubt the means of ^avi^g the 
w*hole of the premises on the river side, 
from the godowns of Messrs. Guthrie and 
Claik to the new premises of Mr. Geo. 
Armstrong. Had tlie example of those 
gentlemen I>een followed, and tiic same 
means used to cxtingnisli the Aames when 
first communicated to the houses on the 
east side of Phillips Street, the Are would 
have been conlined to a very small district, 
and probably not more than twenty or 
thirty small iiouses, inhabited by black- 
smiths, braziers, and other mccfianics, and 
containing property of but little value, 
would have been destroyed. The inhabi- 
tants of these houses, however, instead of 
eiuleavoiiri ng to quench the ilnmes, seized 
what little property they could conveniently 
carry, with which they made off, and left 
their dwellings, apparently with the utmost 
iudiAcrcnce, to tlie mercy of the devour- 
ing element. If the engines had been upoif 
the spot within a quarter of an hour after 
the Arc commenced, and had only one of 
them been in effective order, the Are might 
have been very soon got under, as water 
was so near and in sucii abundance. Be- 
fore the engines arrived, however, two of 
the houses on the east side of Phillips 
Street were on fire in several parts, and 
when they did arrive the whole four were 
absolutely useless. The troops arrived wdien 
the Are had extended about half way be- 
tween Phillips Street and Market Street, 
and commenced pulling down one or two 
houses at (he corner of Alarkct Street, by 
which they would have been prevciifcd 
from commujiicatiiig with the houses op- 
posite, and consequently w’ith Kling Street 
and Commercial Stpiarc. Various attempta 
were accordingly made with that view, all 
of which proved unavailing, when tw'o 
field-pieces were sent for, fur tlie purpose 
of demolishing the corner house, hut be* 
fore they arrived the devoted premises were 
in a blaze. Kliag Street next caught Are, 
and ill half an hour aflcrwards nearly tho 
whole of the east side of Market &reet 
was in one entire fiame. It was now fully 
ex]H!Ctcd that no eflbrts which could be 
used could possibly prevent that part of 
the (own which extends from Commercial 
Square to Teluk Ayer from being de- 
stroyed, and the whole of the inhabitanU 
of Malacca Street, Kling Street, and tlie 
square, began to remove the most valuable 
part of their property from their premises ; 
consisting of opium, cases, bales, and 
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packages of piece goods, &c., svhicli was 
conveyed with the utmost despatch to the 
middle of the square, and wliicli presented 
a scene of devastation and confusion more 
easily conceived tlian described. Fortu- 
nately, however, the wind gradually de- 
clining, at this time veered round to the 
north, and gave the fire a direction which 
brought it in contact with some high brick 
buildings nearly at the head of Market 
Street, and completely prevented it from 
preceding further in that quarter. Tts 
progress in Kling Street was likewise 
speedily stopped, partly by the building 
being chiefly of brick, and partly by a 
party of Chinese who were directed to un- 
roof two or three houses to prevent its 
communicating with the square. This had 
the desired effect, and about four o'clock 
it ceased to spread any further, after hav- 
ing reduced to ashes about one hundred 
and forty houses. 

The magistrates were on the spot a very 
few minutes after the fire was discovcrtnl, 
who, together with the oflicer>» of the mess 
exerted themselves to the utmost during 
the whole time; but the engines being 
useless, and nil classes of natives refusing 
to render any assistance, all their efforts 
neccssarify proved almost entirely iinavail- 
ing. 'fliose natives who were not imme- 
diately interested, thought of nothing but 
plunder, to which they were certainly not 
inattentive, and tliosc whose property was 
at stake were chiefly engaged in removing 
it from their premises ; and although the 
fire at first advanced with astonishing ra- 
pidity, wc were happy to perceive that 
almost every one succeeded in saving more 
or less. 

We believe no estimate has yet been 
made of the probable loss sustained by 
this calamity ; but we should suppose that 
it cannot fall short of half a million of 
dollars.— Chron.j Fib, 11. 

CHINESE EMIORANTS TO MAURITIUS. 

The Heroine, Capt. Hackman, from the 
Mauritius the 22d Nov., arrived here on 
the 16tli inst. She landed at Malacca I5i 
of the 400 Chinamen sent from this to the 
Isle of France in June last, and nearly 
the whole of tlic remainder had been ship, 
ped off to Calcutta. It appears Uiat on 
the arrival of the Chinamen at the Mau. 
ritius they were immediately sent out to 
work on the estates, under the directions 
of overseers, who treated them in the same 
manner os they had been in the habit of 
using African slaves, which treatment these 
indepcndent>miiided people could not 
brook. They very naturally resisted the 
coercive measures attempted to be prac- 
tised upon them, and consequently be- 
came very troublesome to the police, so 
much so, that it was deemed necessary to 
send them off the island. 

Four or five vessels were loading for 
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Europe when the JItroine sailed. Freights 
;£3. lOs. to £4,— Sing. Chron,, Jan. 28. 

PIRACY. 

In the Chronicle of the 31st ult. we 
stated that the Active gun-boat had been 
despatched in quest of the Panglima Go, 
and that the Siamese Acho was sent in her, 
for the purpose of pointing out to the 
commander of the Active the various 
haunts of that pirate. After cruizing about 
for a few days, we regret to say, she re- 
turned unsuccessful. Wc understood that 
one of the very first places into which she 
entered sucli a formidable gang of these 
depredators wits discovered, that the people 
of the Active <lared not so much as make 
known their errand, but pretended that 
they were in pursuit of some runaway 
convicts. Had they even whi*;pered that 
the Panglimn Go was the object of their 
search, it is more than probable that tliey 
would never more have returned to Singd. 
pore. We trust that a stronger force than 
that of the Active has been since sent out ; 
of which, however, wc have not heard.— 
Sing. Chron,, i/en. 28. 


j^rtljrrltinUtf .9tt&ia. 

Accounts from Batavia to the 23d of 
Feb. state that Diepo Negoro and his suite 
had made their submission to the govern- 
ment. It is supposed that this event would 
put an end to the war. 

The Viscount du Bas dc Ghissignics, 
the commissioner general, resigned his 
office on the IGtli January to Lieut. Gene- 
ral Vander Bosch, who is appointed go- 
vernor-general of our East-Iiidia posses- 
sions, and commander dn-chief. 

On the 19th January a royal resolution was 
published, by which the supreme govern- 
ment of the Indies is dissolved, with thanks 
for the services rendered to the country. 
On the same day a new ordinance for the 
conduct of the government of India was 
published, by which all preceding ordi. 
nances of the same kind are revoked. By 
a resolution of the Governor^ General in 
Council, a commission has been appointed 
to revise the organization of the tribunals 
in India, and the mode of proceeding 
in the several courts of justice,— i?w/c/t 
Paper, 

JAVA. 

According to the last accounts from 
Batavia the trade of Java was very dull ; 
almost all the coffee was exported : the 
custom-house reports made the quantity 
exported less by 70,000 peculs than the 
year before. The cultivation of indigo, 
w'hicli appeared to be spreading, has sud- 
denly diminished, in consequence of the 
decline in the prices in Europe, and the 
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]oi>ses ftustaiiieil by the iiiiiigo planters^ 
both by the bad season and tlie want of 
ciicoiirageinent from the government. 

I'he large wareliouse of Thompson, 
Roberts, and Co. at Ratavia, was enlircly 
destroyed by fire on (he night of the '27th 
Nov. last, together wiili all the merchaii. 
dizc, books, papers, &c., including a large 
amount of government interest notes de. 
posited in their hands by the resident Chi- 
nese in Batavia, to Uie amount of 200,000 
guilders. The Chinese behaved honestly, 
and renewed tlielr obligations: all the 
other creditors behaved very handsomely. 

SlI»fATHA. 

By accounts received from Bencoolen, 
dated January (>, we learn that the place 
is in the greatest possible distress, and 
every thing going to ruin. The Achencsc 
have taken the settlenunt of Tappanooly, 
and murdered all the Europeans. 'I'lie 
Dutch had sent a party from Padang to 
endeavour to re-take it ; but it was appre- 
hended they would not be successful. 

It is also sai<l that Fort Van de Capcll.an 
has been blown up, tlirniigh some care- 
lessness in removing giinpovidei.-— 
tiun Paper, 

B.VNC'A. 

Some disturbances have broken out 
among the Chinese in the island of Banca, 
in consequence of the introduction, by 
the Viscount do Bas, of an augmented 
duty on licenses, and of a change in the 
payment of the workmen in the tin mines. 
It does not .appear whether the disturbances 
are of a serious nature, or what ineastircs 
arc taken by the government to check 
Iheiii.— /6/</. 


Hrvstan <Dulf. 

The Imaum of Muscat is absent on an 
expedition against Morubas: he has his 
frigate the Liverpool t and two other ships of 
war with him. The person whom be has 
left in charge of the government is n weak 
man, and a spirit of insubordination lias 
arisen in Omaie. A young relative of the 
lmaum*s ha^, with two thousand Arabs, 
seized the foit of Soliar, and several other 
snnall ones, 'fhe inhabitants of Muscat 
arc in a state of great alarm. 

Feb, 3. 


We are happy to announce the return 
of amicable intercourse between the select 
committee and the viceroy, which has 
resulted in the Hon. Company's sliips be. 
ing now at Whampoa, and busily engaged 
in discharging tlieir cargoes ; and we hope 
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Uiat no fort'ier interruption will occur to 
the general foreign commerce of the 
place. 

The grlovaiiccs tliat have promoted the 
late mt'asiiies of the committee have been 
of a iiaiiire ^udicicut to authorize all the 
steps they have taken to obtain redress 
for them ; and much creilit must be due 
to that body for the iirnincss they have dis- 
played in maintaining an independence, 
which must ultimately produce, not only 
particular, hut general benefit ; and im- 
press upon the Chinese authorities the nc. 
cessity of restraining their extortions and 
taxes on foreign trade within due bounds. 

To elfect every object in a inonicnt can. 
not be expected uiuK'r any order of ar. 
ningeincnt ; but in contentions with a go. 
vernineiit so little open to, or conversant 
with, the modes of negotiation, as prac- 
tised by those states, whose universal in- 
tercourse with the world leads them to the 
consideration of the wants and the eostoms 
of each other, the utmost didiciilty nmst 
exist ; and particularly wlien opposed to ii 
system of politics which deprecates ail 
change, and keeps averse to Ifie least in. 
novation on long established custom. The 
committee have had innumerable obstacles 
to contend witli, which can be coinprc- 
hciulcd only by those who arc familiarly 
acquainted with the habits of the local 
authorities and the feelings of the people. 
It would be presumption in us to say, 
that either this or that point has been gain- 
ed or rejecied. We liave, however, auf. 
iicient authority to assert, that many very 
essential points have been conceded ; and 
tliesc terminating nut in the individual ad- 
vantage of the Company, wliosc represen. 
tatives have been the chief advocates in 
the contest, but for the protection and in. 
lerest of universal commerce. 

The present viceroy is reputed to be .*1 
character of much intclligeiico and inte- 
grity, and under his promises many of the 
reforms demanded arc to be adopted. 
Tliey arc such a» reason must point out 
to the enlightened mind as requisite to be 
complied with. One new inandariii mcr. 
chant has been already admitted into the 
cohong; and, wc believe, that the firmest 
assurance is given fora restoration of that 
body to its original strength of twelve or 
thirteen members, and even a disposition 
evinced to increase the number without 
limitation, if candidates will come for. 
ward whose capacity in all tlie essential 
qualifications required for that appoint- 
ment is found ailequate. Upon a resto- 
ration of this system the highest advantages 
will arise to the commercial intercourse 
generally, as opening to trade its natural 
element of free competition and destruc- 
tive of its baneful enemy monopoly. 

The honour and reputation of the vice- 
roy is involved in the return of the elder 
Chun-qua; having repeatedly promi.sed 
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his rt'-appcapaiiCL* in Canton in terms 
w ini'll admit of no compromise. 

T/ie (Icsiic of liolciing private ware- 
houses iiii;;lit, in many \ lews, he flecinecl 
oli|octioiiahle; hut the necessity for them 
is tiilly rrrnoveil liy tlie pleiige which the 
viceroy has given, that cargo fleposited in 
any security merchants hong shall there 
lemaiii in perfect safely ; even, we be- 
lieve, under an indemnity of the govern- 
ment, not only against thieves, but against 
fire and flood. 

The emperor has also ordered (Iiat a 
modification of the duty on shipping shall 
l>c instantly arranged ; and although the 
vessels of the higliest class may not be 
benefited thereby, the material advantage 
which those nations must derive whose 
commerce is conducted by vessels of a 
smaller si»o must be very striking. 

The compradors* fees, and other charges 
hitherto extorted by the local mandarins 
and the linguists, which have been felt so 
oppressively by the shipping community, 
are to be immediately reduced. Fur the 
accomplislinient of this object, however, 
much firmness will be required on the 
part of foreigners generally, in resisting 
imposition. An attempt has alre.idy been 
made, since the arrival of the Honourable 
Company’s ships at Whampoa, to ex- 
tort the old foes on the appointment of 
ship compradors ; wliicli has been ellec- 
tiially contested by an application to the 
viceroy. 

We believe the government, and the 
Chinese community in general, have never 
before been brought to so thorough a con- 
viction of the determined spiiit of fo- 
reigners to resist oppression. And since 
the adjustment has been accomplished at 
the earnest solicitations of the cohong, 
accompanied by the most undisguised pro- 
mises from the viceroy, that on the entry 
of the Company's ships into the jiort, and 
the resumption of trade, nuincrous con- 
cessions should be made ; we cannot but 
repose in good faith, that every engage, 
meiit entered into with so much apparent 
sincerity will be most honourably fulfilled. 
— Caniim Feb. 1 5. 

MANllOr’s CAFTUTOR,S. 

We alluded, in a late number, to a pe- 
tition presented to the viceroy by tlic ere. 
ditors of the insolvent hong merchant 
Manhop, complaining of the cohong, who 
refuseil to pay the second instalment of 
his debts, which fell due at the new year. 
Wc have it now in our power to lay before 
our readers the copy of a letter from the 
crerlitors to the cohong, accomp.*iiiied by 
a translation of their reply, together with 
the |)ctitioii to the viceroy. The petition 
was no sooner presented than an order was 
issued to the hong merchants to make itn. 
mediate payment, which was instantly 
complied with. 


“ Canton, 15(h Jan. l.S;}0. — To ITow- 
qua, and the other iiionibcrs of the cohotig. 

Dear Sirs: Wv have heard with sur- 
prise, that you intend refusing to pay 
tlie second instalment on Manliop’s ac- 
count; and, being unwilling to believe 
that you can possibly contemplate such 
an unjust proceeding, we take the li. 
bcriy of asking you on what day you 
propose making the annual dividend, that 
we in.’iy make our arrangements accord- 
ingly. — We are, dear Sirs, your most 
obedient servants. 

Hong ]\Ierchants* Reply. 

“ A respectful reply. On the 21st wc 
received, benevolent senior brethren, your 
letter, urging us to pay the scconil divi- 
dend of fbreigii debts, owing by Man- 
hop’s hung. Wc should originally pay at 
the appointed time, but this year, in the 
spring, llie Knglisli Company’s commit- 
tee contracted v^illi all the several hongs 
for black and green teas, which we at I lie 
time made contracts fur with the teamen, 
and advanced money to them. We like- 
wise employed oui own capital, and sent 
to the hills to procure tea. The larger 
sums employed were upwaids of a million 
of dollars, and the smaller several hun- 
dred thousands. At present the Kn^lish 
Company has not taken the tea, and not a 
fraction of the money expended on it has 
been delivered. Our property is laid on 
the shelf, and cannot at present be moved. 
Therefore, we cannot pay for JNIanhop the 
second dividend of foreign debts. 

“ We entreat you, benevolent senior 
brethren, to examine this subject. It is 
not that wc intentionally fall in keeping oiir 
word : after the English Company takis 
the teas, wc will then immediately, ac- 
cording to the time appointed, pay for 
Manhop. Decidedly there will be no fai- 
lure. To communicate this we especially 
write, and wish you well in every respect. 

“ Taoii.kwang, yih year 12tli moon 
22d day.” 

(Signed by ITow-qua, jun. and all llic 
other merchants.) 

Petition to his Eve. tlie Viceroy of 
Canton, &c. 

Wc, the undersigned foreign claim, 
ants against Manhop’s estate, arc com. 
pelled, by an act of gross injustice on the 
part of the cohong of mandarin merchants, 
to appeal to your excellency, and to de- 
mand redress. 

“ Your excellency is well aware, that 
when Manhop failed, we, tlie foreign 
merchants, presented many petitions, 
complaining of the injustice of his having 
transferred European property, to the ex- 
tent of more than a million of dollars, to his 
Chinese friends, in payment of old debts, 
while we were referred to tlie cohoiig for 
payment of our just and recently contract- 
ed claims ; and, after much dilHcully and 
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many uni>Kasnnt iliscussions, mailu an ar- 
rangeiiioiit liy wliidi we were to rt?c<‘ive 
payment in six cipial annual instalments 
without interest. 

** Unsatisfactory and unjust as this set- 
tlcment was, having agreed to it, wo 
i'd to complain, ami on the last day but one 
of last year received the lii^t iii'itaiment. 

The second instahneiit is due in four 
days, hut we have received notice fiom 
the cohong that they are unable, or un- 
willing to pay it ; assigning as their rea- 
son the iion-fullilinGiit of certain contracts 
between themseKes and the t oinmittec of 
English supraeirgoes, on the part of the 
latter. 

This plea may, or may not, be cor- 
rect; hut with it we have no connexion, 
coiisoquently our claims on the cohong 
cannot Re allccted thereby. 

“ Tho whole cohong bound thoniscKes 
to ns, collectively and individually, to pay 
Manhop*s debts by six annual instalments ; 
and, on the second becoming due, they 
refuse to pay. If the plea of iiiahility is 
admitted, the whole cohoiig, jointly and 
individually, arc in a state of b.uikruptcj'. 
Jf they are able to pay, and refuse to do 
so, on such a shallow pretence, they arc 
guilty of a breach of faith, for nhich the 
laws of every civilized country would 
punish them, and compel tlieni to make 
good their agreement so solemnly entered 
into. 

** We entertain too high an opinion of 
the just and equitable laws of the Chincso 
empire, and of the liberal upright conduct 
of your excellency, to believe it nossihle 
that such an act of injustice and breach of 
goo<l faith can be tolerated for one mo- 
ment ; and we cill on your excellency for 
immediate redress. 

“ In one of your excellency’s edicts, 
lately placarded against the foreign facto- 
ries, you call upon foreigners to * try to 
contemplate the celestial empire, her 
abundant harvest, and her national trea- 
sury, full of overflowing/ &c. 

“ We have endeavoured to contemplate 
such a pleasing object ; but in vain, being 
unable to reconcile such prosperity to such 
a glaring act of injustice as that under 
which we arc suffering. 

If tlie national treasury is overflow- 
ing with wealth, why disgrace the national 
character by acts of injustice and breach of 
faith with unoflendiiig foreigners who pay 
the legal duties, and have even submitted 
to an additional duly on the articles of com- 
merce, for the express purpose of making 
up the instalment now unjustly withheld? 

We trust your excellency will at once 
see the justice of our claim, and order im- 
mediate payment of tlic instalment in 
question ; in doing which you will render 
justice to foreigners, preserve your own 
fair fame, and protect the national charac* 
ter from everlasting disgrace* 


“ Wc are, \ our excellency's most obr- 
dient humble seivanls, 

(Signed l)y the Creditors.) 

'* Canton, 18th Jan. 18SO," 

AMKRK'AV man OF WAH. 

On the U.S. ship of war ViucaniCii com- 
ing into the vicinity of Canton fur refresh- 
ments, on loth January, an etlict was is- 
sued hy the Kuen-iiiin-foo, strictly for- 
luddiiig compradors and others froni sup- 
plying her with pnnlsions, and com- 
manding the civil and military ollicers to 
keep watch, and to urge the crui/er to 
make h.isle and set saiL The Knen*min- 
fiH) decl.ires hcviiil “ maintain the laivs 
immovciibly as a mountain.'* 

MCIDKNT TO NIK “ \ri.\S.'' 

The cutter heli>iiging to the Il.C.S. 
Athib, on the night of the I8ih iilt., on 
her icturn fiom the vessels at I.iiuin to the 
present unclmrage of many of the Com- 
pany's ships at Toon-koo, was unfortu- 
imtely upset in a sudden squall, when the 
whole Clew, cousisting of Mr, Hawkins, 
third ofllcer of the Mr. MiddJemass, 
the surgeon of the MuniAi'Hf and seven sea- 
men, were drowned, 

Tlic bodies of Mr. Hawkins .and Mr. 
Middleniass have lieen found, and most 
respectfully interred in the Hon. Com- 
pany’s burying. ground at Macao. 

The cries of the riuireivis were heard 
from the long-boat of the Duke of I'm*, 
which was passing at some distance ; w hen 
the odicer on board, with that prompii- 
tude which humanity dictates, immediate- 
ly repaired to the spot, but only to dis- 
cover the relies of a few hats of the crew, 
and the stretchers of the boat. It was 
perfectly dark at the lime.— Cnwiu/i jRcg., 
Feb. 3 . 

Fiars. 

Tlic celebration of our new year has not 
passed without disaster. We have had two 
Arcs in Canton within the period of three 
days; and the last, which happened on tho 
night of theSSth ultimo, at Sha-inec, dc* 
stroyed the whole of that range of habita- 
tions erected over the river. 

We understand that much distress has 
resulted from this disaster ; and that the 
remains of about forty females were taken 
from the ruins a few days afterwards. 

The frail tenants of tliis s^Kit seem to 
excite little pity among tlie natives ; an^ 
it is oven iutimated that the destruction 
which almost annually occurs, is directed 
by the magistracy. The suflTerings on 
these occasions arc reported to be very 
severe ; as the place is generally besieged 
by banditti, who violently rob Uie unfortu- 
nate females of their ornaments ; and, in 
many instances, carry them away to dis. 
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tjint proviiu’cs, where they arc sold as 
slaves. — JOiU. 

FORMOSA. 

Various accounts represent this island 
in n state of insurrection against the Chi- 
nese. Several limes 10,000, os the Chi- 
nese express it, have rallied round the 
standard of rebellion. Troops from Fo- 
kien have been sent to exterminate the re- 
bels. — Ibift. 

CASlICAIl. 

The governinent here has been busied in 
erecting barriers in eight diirerent places 
on the frontier, to prevent traders passing 
and repassing the boundaries. 

We observed that the force kept up at 
Cashgar of regular troops of the blue 
standard amounts to 1,200 men. A drill 
ofHcer is wanted tliere. Some diminution 
of the number of soldiers has been pro- 
posed, but rejected on the ground of its 
being inexpedient and unsafe. 

An otiiccr at Cashgar in the treasury 
dcparlinent, wiio is sick and incompetent, 
is ordered to retire, it being deemed ** in- 
expedient to allow bick oflicers to keep 
their places merely out of a hankering af- 
fcction fur their stalls.** Able men arc 
required. 

Some of the Tartar soldiers who were 
made captive by Cliang-ki.liiir, on the fall 
of Yarkand, have returned and been par- 
doned, but dismissed from the service, and 
disallowed the usual pay of Manchow 
Tartars. An envoy from an adjoiniug 
tribe brought them back. — Ibid. 

PACHAS. 

At Cashgar bis imperial majesty has ap. 
pointed several new pachas among the 
Mahumniedau tribes. Two of them, we 
observe, are denominated Commercial Fa- 
clias. Cha-hing.o, the Tartar resident 
there from the court of Peking, has re- 
commended several otliccrs, both Chinese 
and Muhommedan, for their exertions in 
clearing the bed of a river and putting 
some waste land under cultivation. The 
emperor has accordingly conferred blue 
peacocks* feathers, gold knobs for their 
caps, Even the interpreter, Jehemo, is 
not overlooked, but has received a knob 
and a feather of the sixth degree* — Ibid. 

^U)»tralti0ta. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

InsuU to the Cowrtior.^A daring insult 
lias been offered to Governor Darling by a 


Mr. Shelly. On Sunday, 20th December, 
immediately after divine service, the Go- 
vernor w'as standing outside the church, 
conversing with Mr. McLeay and Mr. 
McQuoid^ the Sheriff, when Shelly rush- 
ed towards the Governor, exclaiming, 
“ you are a d— d scoundrel, sir.** He 
was seized by Mr. McQuold, and with as- 
sistance, conveyed to the watch-house. In 
the struggle, a large carving-knife was 
found concealed in his trowsers ; and at the 
watch-house he iiroduced a brace of deto- 
nating pistols. It was proved that Shelly 
fre<piently said, he would shoot that 
d— A) rascal,** and that he had sent a 
threatening letter to the Governor, lie 
offered no defence further than stating, he 
felt injured by the Cover nor *s refusal to 
give him the grant of land to which lie 
conceived himself entitled ; that he had 
spent all his means of subsistence whilst 
awaiting the result of fruitless applica- 
tions; that bis intention was not to take 
the life of bis Excellency, but bis own, 
wliicli bad become a burthen to him, owing 
to the state of mind to which he bad becit 
reduced. lie was bound over to keep the 
peace, himself in i.^500. and two sureties 
in each, in default of entering into 

which, he was committed to gaol. 

College at The ceremony of 

laying the first stone of this institution 
was performed on the 2Gth January, the 
anniversary of the first landing of our 
countrymen in the colony. A suitable in- 
scription (in Latin), engraved on a brass 
plate, was inserted in the foundation 
stone. 

Swan Rirer.^A private letter states, 
that the land wbicb had been reserved for 
Mr. Thomas Peel, had been disposed of 
previous to bis arrival, which W'as delayed 
beyond the period assigned. lie is, how- 
ever, represented as much better off' in his 
new location, which includes a long line 
of coast to the southward, as far as the 
* Murray,* a new river lately discovered, 
distant about twenty.five miles. Another 
letter says ; “ The highly .wrought expec- 
tations which the people in England have 
formed of Western Australia liave, £ re- 
gret to say, caused disappointment in some 
quarters as to the quality of the soil here* 
Still the settlement has advanced at a most 
rapid rate. Of the interior of the country 
our knowledge is most imperfect, and the 
mountains still remain to be explored and 
crossed. The banks of the river up to 
these mountains afford the richest soil and 
most luxuriant vegetation, and about 
500,000 acres are already apportioned.'* 
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Calcutta. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

conuxmnkd stores, 

Head- Quarters^ Calcutta^ Dec. 26, 1829 
«-Tbc recent reduction of magazines ren- 
dering it inconvenient to send condemned 
stores from distant stations to the deists 
on which they are dependent, die Com- 
mander-in-chief is pleased to direct that 
all stores belonging to corps, which may 
hereafter be oondemned as unserviceable 
by annual committees of survey at de- 
pendencies distant from magazine stations, 
shall be sold by auction on the spot, under 
authority of the commanding olhcGr of 
the station. 

I'lic condemned stores (arms being first 
broken up) arc to be delivered to the com- 
missariat officer, if tliere be one on the 
spot, to be disposed of by auction ; or if 
not, the commanding officer wilt appoint 
a European iion-coraniisMoned officer to 
conduct tlie sale, for which he will be al- 
lowed five per cent, as a remuneration for 
his trouble. The amount realized by the 
sale is to be paid to the commih^ariat 
agent, or into tlie nearest treasury or pay 
office, under the authority of the com- 
manding officer, by whom a receipt for 
the money, with nn account of sale, Is to 
be sent to the Military Board. 


MUCKIE PRIZE-MONEY. 

Marine Board.’^FoH Wdliamf Jan, 29, 
1830.-^Notice is hereby given, that indi- 
viduals actually serving on board the H.C. 
frigate Bombay , Capt. Jolin Hayes, and 
armed ship Lord CasUercagfi, Capt. George 
Robertson, in August 1804, on the occa- 
sion of the capture of the fort of Muckie, 
on the west coast of Sumatra, are entitled 
to receive prize-money in the proportions 


as follow : 

Oam, S.R8. As. P. 

Ut. Oaptolna, each I4,3ii 14 10 

2d. Commissioned oflioers. do. . . 13 4 

3d. Warrant officers, do. 301 U 2 

4th. Petty officers, do lid G 2 

5th. All other individuals, do. . . 17 5 4 


Individuals claiming on account of the 
Bomhay^ are to apply to this office, fur- 
nishing proof of identity. Europeans 
claiming on account of the Lord Castle- 
ret^hi are to apply to the Hon. the Court 
of Directors in England. Natives claim- 
ing for this latter ship will apply at this 
office. 

Asint, Jour. N.S. Vof..2. No. 8. 


COURTS.MARTfAU 

LIEUT. RU8HWOKTH. 

Head ’Quarters, Calcutta, Jan. 80, 18.80. 
—In contimiatioii of the proceedings of a 
European General Court-Martial, assem- 
bled at Agrn on the 10th Nov. 1829, of 
which Licut.-Col. Taylor, of the fiih regt. 
N.T., is president, Idcut. Edward Rush- 
worth, of tlic 2d European regt., was ar- 
raigned on the following charges; 

Charges, — ist. For having absented him- 
self from the morning parade of the regi- 
ment at Agr.i, on the I7lh June 1 829, in 
breach of his duty, and without any ex. 
cuse. 

2d. For having, when officially directed 
by letter from the acting adjutant of the 
regiment, dated 17th June 1829, to attend 
personally and account to the commanding 
officer for his absence from parade, failed 
to comply with tlicsaid direction; and for 
having sent a written reply to the said 
letter, in positive disregard of repeateti 
prohibitory orders, on the subject of hav- 
ing recourse to correspondence, previously 
given to Lieut, llusliworth. 

3d. For having, in tlie said written re- 
ply, dated Agra, June 1 8th 1829, and 
again, on the IBth of June, during an 
interview with his commanding officer 
at the commanding officer's quarters at 
Agra, attempted to evade the imputation 
of unauthorized absence from parade, by 
alleging that his absence arose entirely 
from a want of any coinmutilcalion or 
order in the book requiring his atten- 
dance : such alleged excuse being a mere 
subterfuge, a perverse and wilful evasion 
of duty, highly unbecoming an officer. 

4tb. For having (on quitting the can. 
tonraents of Agra, which he did on the 
17th Juno) instructed one or more of his 
servants to say, in case of inquiry being 
made for him, that he ( Lieut. Rusliwortb; 
had gone to Rambagb, while Lieut. Uusb- 
worffi did not intend to go Ilambagh, and 
gave this instruction for the purpose of 
misleading inquiry. 

5th. For having, during the interview 
on the 18th of June, with his command- 
ing officer, when desired to state where he 
had passed the day of tlic 17tli June, dis- 
respectfully declined doing so, declaring 
ffiat no one had any right to question 
him on that subject," or words to that ef. 
feet ; and furtlier having most disrespect- 
fully, during the said interview, confessed 
that he (Lieut. Kushworth) had instructed 
bis servants in the manner, and for 
the purpose, expressed in the 4th cliarge, 
and that he was very angry with hU peo- 
(2 F) 
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plo for allowing ihe orderly, sent by his 
commanding officer, on the 17th June, 
with the official letter mentioned in the 2d 
charge, to come near him. 

6th. For having failed to obey the order 
of his commanding officer, given to him 
( Lieut, llu^hworth) during the said inter, 
view, on the 18th June, to send to the 
commanding officer's quarters, the servants 
who had misled and detained the orderly 
sent on the 17th of that indhth with the 
acting adjutant's letter; and fur having, 
though the same order was again com. 
xnunicated by letter to him (Lieut. Rush- 
worth) on the following morning, the 19th 
June, taken no notice either of the said 
letter, or of the order it contained. 

7th. With having unreasonably pro- 
longed his stay at Agra, up to the 4th day 
of Sept. 1829, and thereby having wil- 
fully neglected to obey the orders con- 
veyed to him on the 14th of Aug. 1829, 
from the major-general commanding the 
Meerut division of the army (in pursuance 
of G. O. by bis Exc, the Comnianthr-i«i- 
chief, dated 22d July 1829), directing him 
(Lieut. Riisliwortli) to proceed to Goruck- 
pore, without unnecessary delay, to join 
the .Will regf. N I. 

The whole of sjich conduct evincing 
continual intentional disobedience of or- 
ders, gross disrespect towards bis com- 
xnanding officer, and deliance of bis au- 
thority, and being subversive of military 
discipline, as 'nell as disgraceful to the 
character of an ollicer, and in breach of 
the Articles of W’'ar, 

Upon which charges the court came to 
the following decision ; 

Finding and Tlie court hav- 

ing duly considered the evidence for the 
prosecution, ns well as that adduced by 
the prisoner, Ideut. Edw. Rush\’sorth, 2d 
European regt., in his defence, do find 
him guilty of all and every part of the 
charges preferred against him ; anti they 
do therefore sentence him, Lieut. Edw. 
Riishivorth, 2d Eurupu.m regt., to be dis- 
charged the service. 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) Dai.housie, Com -in-chief. 

Remarks by the Right lion, the Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

In promulgating the proceedings upon 
this trial, the Commander-iri.cliief desires 
to express his deep concern that an officer, 
who appears to have held his commission 
for more than eight years, should have 
been guilty of conduct so deeply injurious 
to the discipline of the army. 

The continued disrespect and insubordi- 
nation evinced by Lieut. Rusliworth to- 
wards his superiors, are regarded by his 
I..ordship as presenting an offence little 
inferior in magnitude to the crime of 
mutiny, and peremptorily require the en- 
forcement of the sentence justly pro- 
nounced by the court. 


Lieut. Rusliworth is to be struck off the 
strength of the army from the date on 
which this order may be published at 
Agra, and will proceed without delay to 
Fort William; on his arrival there, the 
town major will be pleased to provide Mr. 
Rushworth with a passage to England. 

LIKtJT. KING. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta, Jan. SO, 18.80. 
— In continuation of the proceedings of a 
European General Court-Martial assem- 
bled at Agra on the 10th Nov. 1829, 
Lieut. .Tohn Dasliwood King, of the 2d 
European regt., and l.itely doing duly 
with the left wing .58th regt. N.I., was 
arraigned on the following charges : 

f7iar"c.9.— 1*51. With wilful disobedience 
of station orders issued at Moradabad, 
under date the 12tb Aiig. 1829, and de- 
(i.'incc of the authj>rity of the major-general 
commanding the Meerut division of the 
army, in pursuance of whose instructions 
the above-mentioned orders were issued, in 
having quitted the station of Moradabad, 
without leave, on or about the 12th day of 
Aug. 1829, and not returning thereto. 

2d. With disregard of General Ortlers 
issued rejieatedly to the army, particularly 
General Orders by the Commander- in- 
ebief, elated ISth Oct. 1801, 17ili Dec. 
180.5, 10th Nov. 1820, 21st Sept. 1825, 
in having omitted to report bis departure 
from Moradabad, as alleged in the first 
charge, to the officer commanding at that 
station. 

Such conduct being highly unbecoming 
an officer, wantonly insubordinate, and 
subversive of military discipline. 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision 

Finding . — The court having considered 
the evidence on the face of the proceed- 
ings, do find the prisoner, Lieut. J. D. 
King, of the 2d European regt., and 
lately doing duty with the left wing 58(h 
regf. N.I. 

On the first charge, guilty. 

On iIjo second charge, guilty, excepting 
the alleged breach of General Orders of 
the “ loth Nov, 1820,” of which they do 
acquit him. 

'I'he court also find the prisoner guilty 
of conduct highly unbecoming an officer, 
wantonly insubordinate, and subversive of 
military discipline. 

Scii/cucc.— “ The Court do therefore 
sentence the prisoner, Lieut. J. D. King, 
2d European regt , and lately doing duty 
with the left wing 58th regt. N.I., to be 
suspended from rank, pay, and allowances, 
for three calendar months.” 

Approved, 

(Signed) Dalhousip, Com.-in-chief. 

Recommendation. — Tlio court having 
performed their duty in passing a sentence 
consistent with their finding, do earnestly 
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t’ecommcnd to tlie coiisidvrjtion of his 
£xc. the Commaiider.in -chief, the leiigtli 
and severity of the arrest tlie prisoner 
has already sufl'ereil, oiid must further 
aufTer, before the sentiments of iiis Excel- 
lency can be made known ; and they trust 
that this consideration, taken to^rether w ith 
the excellent character given of the pri. 
fconer while he was with the 58th regt. at 
Moradahad, up to the immediate time of 
his commit! ng the oBence of whicli he has 
been found guilty, will induce liis Excel- 
lency to extend leniency to tlie prisoner. 

Remarks by bis Exc. the Commander, 
in.chief. 

The Commander-in-chief concurs with 
the court in regarding Lieut. King, for 
the various reasons specified in ibeir re- 
commeiiilation, a lit object for lenient 
consideration, and is pleased, in this case, 
to remit the sentence. 

Lieut. King will he released from ar- 
rest, and directed to return to his duty. 

VFTEKINARY SURGFON O. SFDULFY. 

J lead- Quarters, Calcutta, Feb 4 , 18 ,^ 0 . 
—At 11 European General Court- ^Martial 
assembled at Mliow on (he 7th Dec. 18i29, 
of which Col. Robert Hampton, of tlie 
40tli regt. N.l , is president, Veterinary 
Surgeon (Jeorge Sedgley, of the KHh 
regt. was arraigned on the follow- 

ing charge : 

Charge . — For scandalous and infainous 
conduei, in the follouing instances ; 

1st Count. In having gone to the shop 
of Jewinjee, Parsce iiiereiuint at Mhow, 
(111 (be nflernoou of the lotii Oct., when 
in a state of intoxication, and there in- 
sisted on Roostomjee, one of tlie paitners 
of the firm, fighting him with pistols; 
threatening also to shoot Roust oiiijec, and 
after stripping hiinsi^f, having called 
on Dada Rliye, another of the partners, 
to fight him with fists. 

‘id Cuuiil. For icfiisiTig to quit Jewiii- 
jee’s shop on the evening of the lOdi 
Oct., when directed to do .so by Capt.^ 
While, of the KHli L.C., to wliniri Iloos- 
tomjee had (led for protection ; for threat, 
eiiing to break every bone in Capt. White’s 
body, and persisting in such outrageous 
conduct, till Lieut. Shiickhiirgli, of the 
40th regt, N L, was obliged to call in the 
aid of a sepoy guard. 

3d Count. For exposing himself, on 
the same evening, when in a state of in. 
toxication, to the gaxe of a mob, which 
gathered- round him, in the Sudder llazar 
at Mhow, and there behaving in so out- 
rageous a manner, that Capt. White, who 
was endeavouring to send him to his quar- 
ters, was obliged to call out the Sudder 
Bazar guard to his assistance. 

The whole, or any part of such conduct 
is disgraceful to the cliaractcr of a person 
who holds a commission. 


Upon w hich charge tlie court cAiue to 
the following decision ; 

Finding . — The court having duly and 
maturely considered the evidence brought 
forward on the prosecution, together with 
what the prisoner. Veterinary Surg. Geo. 
Sedgley, of the lOtli regt. of L.C.j has 
urged in his defence, is of opinion as fol- 
lows : 

That he is guilty of the first count of 
the charge. 

Ttiat he is guilty of the si'cond count 
of the charge. 

That he is guilty of (he third count of 
the charge. 

Seuirtice . — The court having found the 
prisoner, Vctei inary Surg. (too. Sedgley, 
of the lOili regt. guilty of tiicxvliole 

and every part of tlic charge exhibited 
against him. do sentence him, the said 
Veterinary Surg, Geo. Sedgley, of the 
lOlh L.('., to be discharged the service, 
and he is hereby sentenced accordingly. 

Approved and confirmed, 
f Signed) Dai.iiocsik, Com.- in -chief. 

Veterinary Surg. Sedgley is to be struck 
ofl* the strength of the army from the date 
on which this order may he published at 
Mhow, and will proceed, without delay, 
to Fort William, and on his arrival there, 
the Town M.ijor will be pleased to tako 
the lU'CCHsary steps foi providing him with 
a passage to England, 

K.s’SlCV .MAVIIEW. 

Jlcad- Quartets, CaleuUa, Feb, 12, 1830. 
—At a European (Tencnil (]!ourt. Martial 
at^vnibled at CuvMiporc, on the 30tli Dec. 
1829, of which Col, J. W. F'Wt, of the 
3:M regt. NM., is president. Ensign. W. 
A. J. Mayliew, of the Hlli N.l., was ar- 
raigned on the following charge : 

Charge . — With scandalous and infamoui 
behaviour, such ns is unbecoming the cha. 
racter of an olheer and a geiitlenimi, in 
having, on the 2Sd Oct. i8‘29, grossly- 
equivocated and prevaricated when deliver- 
ing his evidence on oath before a general 
court.martiul assembled at Cawnpore, for 
the tiial of Lieut. Rainsny, of (he 8th 
regt. N. I 

U})on wliich charge the court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding . — TJic court is of opinion, ond 
hereby pronounces the prisoner, Ens. W, 
A. J. Mayew, of the 8th regt. N.L, not 
guilty of the charge preferred against him, 
and does, therefore, hereby fully and most 
honourably acquit him thereof. 

Approved and con finned, 
rSigned) Daliiousie, Com.-in-chief. 

Remarks by the Right Hon. the Com* 
man dcr-in- chief. 

The Coinmandcr-iii-cliicf considers it 
an act of farther justice to Ens. Mayhew, 
to assure him of the full convictive ini; 
prcssion on his mind, by the perusal of th« 
proceedings of the general court-martial, 
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that no inloniioii of swerving from the 
truth has been imputable to him; he is 
convinced that a young officer has been 
cross-qricstioncd on matters of opinion, to 
an extent not justifiable ; but the Com- 
mnndcr.iruchief, at the same time, con- 
siders that this trial by a court-martial was 
tlic best and most satisfactory manner in 
wliich such imputation could havo been 
removed at all, and certainly the most ho- 
nourable manner in which he could have 
been restored to his regiment, and to the 
service, with undiminished honour and 
reputation. 

Kns. Mayhew is to be released from ar- 
rest, and directed to return to his duty. 


VARIOUS COURTS-MAHTIAL. 

At Cawnporc, June 13, 1829, Private 
Michael Tracy, II.M.’s 44lh Foot, was 
charged ** with highly unsoldier-like con- 
duct, in having at Cawnpore, on the 21st 
Jan. 1829, wilfully disabled himself for 
further duty as a soldier, by firing a fire- 
lock, load^ with gunpowder and ball, 
through his right wrist, thereby indicting 
a wound which rendered amputation ne- 
cessary; also with wilfully making nw'ay 
with one round of hailed ammunition 
served out to him for the public service, at 
the time and place above specified : such 
conduct being to the prejudice of good 
order and military discipline, and in breach 
of tlie articles of war.** The court found 
the prisoner guilty, and sentenced him to 
receive 600 lashes in the usual manner. 

At Benares, July 27, 1829, Gunner Ed- 
ward Maher, 4tli comp. .3d bat. artillery, 
was arraigned ** with having, on the 
morning of the 13tli May 1829, at or near 
to the liquor-shop situated near Tilliali 
Bhag, ill the district of Benares, and close 
to the military cantonment of Secrole, Be- 
nares, in breach of the peace, assaulted, 
and with a drawn sword severely and dan- 
gerously wounded on the right shoulder, 
Unaun, a native kulwar, belonging to the 
said liqiior-sliop.*’ The court found the 
prisoner guilt}', and sentenced him to suffer 
imprisonment for six calendar montlis. 

At Meerut, July 21,1 829, Private Mar- 
tin Pack, grenadier comp. H.M.*8 31st 
Foot, was charged ** with manslaughter, 
in having, at Meerut, on the 17tli July 
1829, feloniously and wilfully killed Ed- 
ward Madden, private of the same com- 
pany and regiment, by striking and beating 
with his hands the said Edward Madden 
on the neck and other parts of his body, of 
which said striking and beating the said 
Edward Madden did then and there im- 
mediately die.** The court found the pri- 
soner guilty, and sentenced him to suffer 
imprisonment for one calendar month. 

At Agra, in continuation of proceedings 
nf ApriJ 3, 1829, Private Paul Tongue, 
Jst European Hcgiinent, was charged 


** with striking, with his cUnched first 
Colour and Pay-serjeant Richardson, of 
the same company and regiment^ when in 
the execution of his duty.’* The court 
found the prisoner guilty, and sentenced 
him to be placed in solitary confinement 
for the space of nine calendar months. 

At Fort William, Aug. 19, 1829, Gun- 
ner William Comerford, 1st com. 5th bat. 
artillery, was arraigned for having, on 
the 16th June 1829, while on trial before 
a general court-martial at Dum-Dum (on 
a charge of mutinous conduct, in declaring 
in the presence of a regimental court- 
martial, assembled for his trial on the 1 9th 
day of May 1829, at Dum-Dum, and in 
contempt of the said court, that he would 
shoot Capt. Brodhurst, the captain of his 
company, through the head, the first op- 
portunity, or words to that effect, and for 
twice repeating threats of a similar tenden- 
cy when leaving the court) uttered the 
following mutinous expressions before the 
general court-martial : ' 1 am not sorry 
for the words 1 said ; I am only sorry I 
liad not shot him first, before 1 spoke so 
openly,* meaning by him, Capt. Brod- 
hiirst, the captain of his company, then 
under examination as a witness before the 
general court-martial.” The court found 
the prisoner guilty, and sentenced him to 
suffer solitary imprisonment for a period 
of eighteen months ; which sentence was 
afterwards commuted by the Commander- 
in-chief to solitary confinement for one 
year. 

At Agra, in continuation of proceed- 
ings of April 3, 1829, Private Patrick 
Dougnn, 1st comp. 2d European regi- 
ment, was charged ** with having deserted 
from the regiment, on or about the 17th 
June 1829, he (Private Dougan) having 
only on the previous day, the 16th of June 
1829, completed the period of solitary con- 
finement awarded by the sentence of a 
regimental court-martial, for absence iffith- 
out leave, andMiaving been previously 
repeatedly guilty of absenting himself 
without leave.” The court found the 
prisoner guilty, and sentenced him to be 
transported as a felon for the term of seven 
years. 

At Meerut, Oct. 8, 1829, Priv. Richard 
Power, H.M.’s Slst Foot, was charged, 
** with having, at Meerut, on the morning 
of the 6th of Oct. 1829, between the hours 
of six and seven o'clock, feloniously, wil- 
fully, and of malice aforethought, mur- 
der^ Hugh McGowan, sergeant of the 
said company and regiment, by firing at 
him a musket loaded with powder and 
ball, and thereby inflicting a mortal 
wound, of which he (Sergeant Hugh Me 
Gowan) died soon after on the same morn- 
ing.” The court found the prisoner 
guilty, and sentenced him to be hanged 
by the neck until dead, and the body, after 
execution, to be bung in chains in the 
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neighbourhood of the cantonments at 
Meerut. 

At Agra, in continuation of proceedings 
of Nov. 10, 18*i9i Private Patrick Moran, 
1st comp, let European regt., wa:} charged 
with mutiny, in having, at Agra, on the 
evening of Uie 11th Nov. 18^9, imme- 
diately after the dismissal of the 1st com- 
pany, with which he had been paraded, 
addressed gross aijd infamous abuse to 
Lieut, and Adj. Pitts, the oflicer in diargc 
of the said company, and reiK^atcdly threat- 
ened to take his (the officer’s) life, it being 
the third time of his abusing und threaten, 
iiig his superiors since July i828." The 
court found the prisoner guilty, and sen- 
tcnced him to sutfer solitary coniincment 
for eighteen calendar months. 

At Agra, in continuation of proceed- 
ings of Nov. 10, 1829, Private IM. Partis, 
.9d comp. 1st European regt., was ar- 
raigned with “ deserting from his corps at 
Agra, on the 18tli Nov. 1829, and not re- 
turning till brought back by a guard from 
Etawah, on the morning of the 29th Nov. 
1829 ; it being the fourtli lime, since May 
1829, of absenting liimsclf from his regi- 
ment without leave, and each time for .i 
period of not less than four days.” Tlie 
court found the prisoner guilty, and sen- 
tenced him to be transported as a felon for 
seven years. 

At Fort William, Nov. 11, 1829, Gun- 
ners Wm. Clemorson and Patrick Neagle, 
2d comp. 5th bat. artillery, were charged 
** with having deserted from their regi- 
ment on the evening of the 17th Sept. 
1829.*’ The court found both prisoners 
guilty, and sentenced each of them to 
sutler solitary imprisonment for a period 
of six months, and to have the letter D, 
marked on their left sides tw'o inches be- 
low the arm-pits. 

At Fort William, Nov. 11, 1829, Gun- 
ner James Hogg, 4th comp. 5ih bat. ar- 
tillery, wits arraigned ** with having, at 
Dum-Dum, on the night of the 20th Oct. 
1829, proceeded to the arm -rack of his 
company, and taking therefrom a bayonet, 
with the avowed intention of attempting 
the life of Staff Sergeant Shsirplcy, of 
the same regiment; he (Gunner llogg) 
having upon the same day been discharged 
from the hospital, after receiving a cor- 
poral punishment to which he had been 
sentenced for a similar offence (threaten- 
ing the life of Staff Sergeant Sharpley }, 
by a regimental court-martial held at 
Dum-Dum, on the Sd of the same month. 
Also with having, at two otlier times, 
threatened that he would take the life of 
Staff Sergeant Sharpley.’* The court 
found the prisoner guilty, and sentenced 
him to suffer solitary confinement for a 
period of eighteen calendar months. 

At Meerut, ,Dcc. 23, 1829, Private 
Moses Redmond, H. M.*s 31st Foot, was 
charged ** witli mutiny, in having, at 


Meerut, on tlie evening of the 10th Dec. 
1829, on the parade of the Company, 
wilfully, unlawfully, and maliciously dis- 
charged a musket, loaded with powder 
and hall, at Capt. Charles Stiaw, of H. 
M.'s 31st regt., his superior officer, and 
bring tlicn in the execution of his duty/' 
The court found the prisoner guilty, and 
sentenced him to suffer death by being 
shot to death by musketry. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Tfrrtturtnl Dejmrtmni f. 

Jan. k;. Mr. It. \\ . Maxwell, collector of Raj- 
shalicc. 

th'ncrfit nritnrtmont. 

Jan.^. Mr. T. Sanies, nssihtant to mafiistratc 
aiul to tolled or of land re^ eniie of Sluiliabnd. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Voit Willimn, JffN.29, IKtO.— Lieut. 
Kilw. .Vandcra to bu lapt., from 2.‘ld Jan. l(Cio, v. 
T. Prin-sep dec.— Supemmn. Lieut. J. It. OUUleld 
broiif^bt on cflecti\ e slrpngth of corps. 

Cadet of Infiuitry ('has. Swlnton admitted on 
cstab., and prom, to entiifpi. 

Lieut. F. U. Uoike. ftih r..C., uermittoil, at hit 
own request, to resign servU c of lion. Company. 

HtioJ Onorterf, Jan. 1!), ItKIO.—Liout. R. H. 
Turnbull to act as adj. to 24th N.I.; date 1st Dee* 

Lieut, and Adj. K. Meade, to act as 2d in com- 
mand of .’Ul Loral Horse duiinft absence, on leave, 
of Lieut. IJouglasi date 4th Jan. 

Lieut. W. M. UainRay, 62(1 N.I., to be Persian 
interpreter to Coininander-iii-chicf from Jst Jan 

Jait. 2h — 74/A X.J. Lieut. M. Huish to be In- 
terp. and (pi. master. 

JiiM. a.'t— (’apt. C. H Marley posted to Ist bat. • 
Native Invalids, and directed to assume cominniid 
of detachment of that coriis stationed at Culpcc. 

Lieut. 11. J. McCeorge, 7lh, and F.. Seaton 66th 
N.L, having passed examination in native lan- 
ipiBgcsby public examiners in College of Fort Wil- 
liam, exempted from future examination. 

Jan. 2.'>.-^Cai)t. T. Bolton, commanding 2d 
Nusscrcc Battalion, to be an extra aidc-de-carop to 
Coinmander-in-chief. 

Ena. David Lumsden app. to do duty with 63d 
N.I. at Berliampore. 

Jan. 20. Assist. Surg. \V. GLiss, M.D., app. to 
6.'>lhN.L 

Assist. Sure, A. Christie removed £>om 65th to 
00th N.I. 

J«oi, 27 .- .Iflr/i iV.7. Lieut. K. Voung, COth N.I., 
to act as iiiterp. and qu. mast, until further orders. 

66/A \.I. Lien I . F. Seaton to Ix! interp. and qu. 
master. 

Caiit. J. Gouldhawkc posted to 1st bat. Native 
InvainU. 

Jan. 2H.— Lieut. J. Anderson to art as adj. to 2d 
brigade horse artillery, during LIcut. Dashwood's 
alisenc'e; date ItOth Jan. 

7//1 L.C. Lieut. R. A. Master to be adj., v. Phil- 
lips, who resigns. 

Assist. .Siirg. A. B. Welwler, M.D., removed 
from 76lh N.». to Hill Rangers. 

Ens. J. C. Alderson app, to do duly with fi4th 
N.I. at Benares. 

Jan. .no.— Lieut. E. T. -Spry to act as interp. and 
qu. mast, to 24th N.I. ; dated lOth Jon, 

Lieut. Col. Tovey, H.M. 31st regt., to com- 
mand depot at Landour, and .Surg. Cathcart, 
H.M 16tn Lancers, to have medical charge of 
dcp6t, during ensuing season. 

l/icut. W. Hnggan, (i3d N.f., to art as adj. to 
Ramghur bat., during absence, on leave, of 
Lieut. Syers. 
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l\h. l.-Lleul. Col. G. Jswmey mnoved from M 
to 7th b»t. artillery, and Lieut. Col. G. Pollock, 
from 7th to 3d bat. ditto. 

¥eh. 2.-Assl8t. Siirg. W. Spenrer app. to 
cal charge of left wing of 15th N.I., at Moradabad. 

Assist. Surg. A. K. Lindesay posted 10.58111 N.I. 
and aturheil to left wing of that corps, in Kc* 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the Aiver. 

Feb. 24. Joseph Winter, Richardsem, from Co- 
piapo (in Chili).— 26. Argyle, Stavers, fromMau. 
ritius and Madras.— 2ft. Penang MerePumt, Mit-^ 
chirison, from Singapore abd Penang.— jlfarcA 1. 
Dofina I’amielita, Gray, from China and Singa- 


inaoon. 

Fort William, Feb. 12.— Mr. M. J. Bromley ad- 
mitted on cstab. as an assist, surgeon. 

Ens. T. N. Yule. 63d N.I., nermlttcd, at his 
own request, to resign service of Hon. Company. 

Cadets of Artillery Chas. Boulton, Wm. Tiin- 
hroll, and II. Apperley admitted on estab., and 
prom, to 2d-Iieuts. 

Cadets of Infantry S. B. Tickell and Robert 
Shaw admittcil on cstab., and prom, to ensigns. 

Messrs. A. Mcl). .Stuart and John Durnie ad- 
mitted on cstab. as .assist, surgeons. 


pore. 

Departures from Calcutta, 

Feb. 11. George, Endicott, for .Salem (America). 
—12. Relifinre, Hays, for Madras.— 13. Bombay, 
Dare, for New South Waley and Marie Elizabeth, 
Auger, for Bourbon.- 2.1. Phatnix, Pierse, for Ba- 
tavia.— 26. Juliana, Tarbutt, and Diamond, 
('lark, both for London.— 27. George, Laporte, 
for Bourbon; and Ann, Worthington, for Mau- 
ritius. 


Freight to T,nniton (Feb. 27) — £4. Kte. for dead 
weight, and ^‘8. per tmi for light goods. 


Ilcad-Quarterii, Feh. H.— Dacca Pror. Rat. T.ieut. 
T. I.ysaght, of Europ. regt., to bcailj., v. Ram- 
say, who has resigned appointment. 

Fort William, Feb. 16.— I.ieut. Downing, .Id 
N.I., to command invalids, Jsc. of H.C. service, 
under orders of embarkation for Europe, on H.C.b. 
Princess Charlotte of Woles. 

Feb. 1ft.— 46//i N.I. Supemum. Lieut. R. P. Al- 
cock brought on effective strength of regt., from 
24th Jan. 1H3(», in room of J.ieut. J. Rnsscll, dis- 
charged. 

Cadets of Artillery Thos. Gray ami W. K- War- 
ner admitted on estab., and prom, to 2d-1icuts. 

Hcad~Qnarter^, Feb. H.— Lieut. W. F. Grant to 
act as adj. 10 6.111 N.I., during alisencc of Ens. and 
Acting Adj. Vulo; date 4th Jan. 

57A/1 N.I. Lieut. E. narv.ill to lie intern, and 
qu. mast., v. Lieut. Chitty, 40th N.I., ofReiating. 

Feh. 1ft.— Surg. J. Manly reniovcil from 17th to 
rkhh N.I., and Surg. W. Jackson from .'M»th to 17th 
ditto. 

Assist. .Surg. F. H. Fisher posted to Isl N.I. 

1.1.— Capf. Andrews. H.M. 44th Foot, and 
Lieut. W . S. Menteath, 6iitli N.I., app. to do duty 
with depot at Landour, during present season. 

Fort William, Feh. 2.1,— T-ieut. Arthur Heylatid, 
12th N.I., permitted, at his own request, to re- 
sign service of lion. Company. 

Returned to duty, from Knropc. — Ist-Lieut. 
11. M. Lawrence, regt. of artillerv.— Surg, Wm. 
Jackson.— Capt. A. M. hcy,ftth L.C.— Lieut. John 
Robertson, 7^h N.I. 


FUULOUCHIS. 

To Ei/ropr.— ^.lan. 25. Major Abr. Hardy, .rj;tli 
N.I., for health.— 27. Capt. .Samuel Parlby, at- 
fillery, on private affairs.— Feb. .5. Capt. W, 
Hodges, .5tn L.C., on i>rlvate aflnirs.— Lieut. E. 

Ironside, (Hd N.I., for health Lieut. II. 1). 

Smith, ,17th N.I., for health. — Lieut. W. James, 
68th N.I., for health (fioiu Penang). — ft. Lieut, 
i'has. ('rraham, .Wth N.I.. for health.— 1.5. Lieut, 

Chas. Farmer, 2IstN.I., for health 1ft. Lieut. 

D. Downing, 3d N.I., on private affairs 1ft. 

Lieut. P. W. W'illi.s, of engineers, for health. — 
ideut. W. E. Robertson, 4ftth N.I., for health.— 
Ens. W. H. Massie, .'tftth N.I., for health. — Surg. 
John Nicoll, for health.— Surg. W’ln. Fiiidon, on 

private affairs (via Isle of France) Lieut. J. D. 

Syers, Iftth N.I., on private affairs.— Assist. Surg. 
fi. D. Edmonds, for health. 

To Van Diemen’s /.and.— Jan. 2ft. Lieut. Jas. 
Wooilhiirn, ftth N.I., for rigliteen innnths, for 
health (.also to New Holland).— Feb. R. Lieut. F. C. 
Smith, 4tilh N.I., fur eighteen months, for health. 

To CrtjH* if Good Hirtjie.— Fell. 12. Ist-Llcut. Geo. 
Ellis, of anil., for eighteen months, for hc.'iUh.— 
Lieut. Thus. Roberts, 51st N.I., ditto ditto (cv«*n- 

tunlly to New South Wales! 1.5. Mai. Robert 

''mith, of engineers, ditto ditto.— 16. Lieut, Col. 
Ja-«. CauWeld, 4th L.C., ditto ditto. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

niRTirs. 

Noi*. 15. At Neemuch, the lady of Lieut. W. 
Beckett, 9lh regt., of a daughter. 

Jan. 4. At CalcutU, the lady of Capt. Bell, of 
the bark Mtreury, of a son. 

11. At Jyepore, the lady of Major John Low, of 
a daughter. 

17> At Kishnaghur, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. 
C'harles Farmer, 21st N.I., or a son. 

1.9. At Patna, the lady of W. II. L. Hind, Esq., 
of a sou. 

— At Delhi, tlie ladv of H. M. Elliott, Esq., 
chil service, of a daughter. 

27. At Calcutta, Mrs. George Pratt, of Pur- 
neah, of a daughter (which died on the .list). 

30. At ('alcutia, Mrs. James JacolM, of a 
daughter. 

31. At Calcutta, Mrs. Martha DeCruze, of a 
daughter. 

Feh, 5. At Bhaugulporc, the lady of J. Innes. 
Esq., M.I)., of a son. 

— At Sealdah, Mrs. R. Fleming, of a son. 

ft. At Calcutta, the laily of J. Giant, Esq., pre- 
sideiu'y surgeon, of a son. 

ft. At Calcutta, the lady of J. Vcrplneugh, E.sq., 
of a daughter. 

1.1. 7\t Calcutta, Mrs. J. Mullock, Esq., of a 
son. 

— At Entally, Calnitta, Mrs. C. Nicholls, of 
a son. 

1.5. At Juinalporr, Mymeitsing, the lady of 
Lieut. Geo. Miller, 2.'fth N.I., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Frances DeMonty, of a 
daughter. 

2ft. At Calcutta, the lady of W. Linton, Esq., 
of <a duughler. 

21. At Calcutta, Mrs. O. Shcarwood, of a son. 

24. At Calcutta, the lady of Robert Eglinton, 
F.sq., of a son. 

— M Calcutta, Mis. S.imuel .Smith, of a son. 

— At ('.iliult’i, Mrs. Davis, of son. 

2.5. At Mirzapurc, Mrs. J. A, Luriiner, of a son. 


MARItlACFS. 

.Inn. 5. At Fultyghur, Mr. R. N. Hell, of the 
commissariat department, to MI.s.s Mary .Shrels. 

30. At Calcutta, Mr. Joseph Dias to Miss Fran- 
ces Joakiro. 

— At Roitnronnah, Mr. J. F. Pereira to Miss 
Clementina Muffet. 

Feh. 1. At Calcutta, Mr. John James Palmer, 
indigo ]ilanler, to Miss Anne ('aroline Blooming. 

3. At Moradabad, Anrlrew Grote, Esq., civil 
service, to Isabella, daughter of the late Capt. 
\lex. MacDonald, 1I.M..S. 

4. At Calcutta, Mr. R. Evans to Miss Matilda 
J. M. Gmidard. 

.5. AtChlnsurah, Mr. Andrew D’Cruze to Anne, 
only (laughter of Mr. Andrew l)e lUisario, 

6. At Calcutta, Alex. John Forbes, Esri., indigo 
planter, to Miss Ann Diana Barnes. 

— At ('alcutta, George W.alker, Esq., indigo 
planter, to Miss Anne Elrnnor Forlies. 

— At ( alcntta, George Malcolm, Esq., to Bar- 
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bara Gill, youngest daughter of the late Tobias 
Browne. Esq.. Camberwell. Surrey. 

6. At Calcutta. Edward R. Arthur. E&q.. ura- 
riuer, to Miss Susannah Dtoders. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Charles DaCosta to MUa 
Susannah \iclow. 

10. At Ciilnttm. S. M. Vardon, Esq., to Mary, 
relict of S. K. \vdall, Eho., and eldesit daughter 
of the late Malcolm Manuk, Esq. 

At Calcutta. Mr. Robert Myers to Miss Ca- 
thetine Anne DrCru^e. 

1«. At Calcutta. W. P. Foley, Esn., H.M. 16th 
regt.. to Charlotte ‘ av;we, only child of Major A, 
Gordon Campliell, of the same regiment. 

20. At Calcutta, Mr. John Mlnguel, of Chan- 
dernagore, to Miss Elizabeth Madeirn. 

2?. At Calcutta, Mr. John Gabriel DeRozarlo 
to Miss Mary Ann Mendcs. 

24. At CaVutta. Meut. VVm. 'Whiinker. II.M. 
Idth regt., to Miss Gcuigiaiu Anna M.ina \Vh(Mt- 
ley. 

2.^ At Calcutta. Lieut. John Rolx-rtson, 70th 
N.I., to Miss Fanny Doaumont Kogeis. 

— At SerAmpore, J. O. V<»igl, Esq., suigcon in 
the ser\ice of his Danish Majesty, to ftachael 
Shepherd, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Marshmaii. 

Ijatt'lff. At (‘aleiilta, J. S. Judge, Esq., to Aniic 
r.sthcrine, second daughter of Major Hn»low, bit- 
gadc major of his Majesty's forces, Fort Williani. 

XIKATHS. 

JoM. 26. Drowned oft* the Carr Micobars, Lieut. 
Gilisoii, ruth M.N.I. ta passenger m the iVwi-i- 

drnr,'), 

F*’h. 1. At Cawnpore, John Macdonald. Esq., 
aged .'■ai. 

AtCalculti, Miss Maiu Lopes Waller, aged 
27. 

.*». AtCalculti. Charlotte, wife of the late Mr. 
John Rell. aged 4.‘i. 

H. At Fort William, the la<ly of ('apt. Suck, 
U.M.4.'>th regt. of F<K)t. 

i). At Meerut, Lieut, (ieoigo Mayne, of the 
horse artillery. 

— Near Nusseepore factory, in the distriit of 
Furreeilpore, from the aecidental disclurgeof hi% 
fowling piece, William Henry, third son of .Min 
French, Emi., of the civil sers ico, in his I'Mh >ear. 

in. At Calcutta, Mr. Thomas D’xniza, .senior, 
aged M. 

14. At Cnlciilta, Mr. C. E. Framinghain, an as- 
sistant in the territorial departnieiit, .aged 46. 

15. At Calciiita, (iabriel Vrignoii, Ksq., ag(^46. 
lU. At (Calcutta, Mr. .lames Swaris, l.iie of the 

sea custom-house, agetUin. 

19. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Jordan, age<l :r. 

2.1. At Calcutta. JohnDunc.ni, sonofMr. J. G. 
W. Bruce, of the adjutant genertal's office, aged 12 
years. 

24. At Calcutta, Samuel John, son of the late 
Capt. Kitchener, aged three years. 


GOVKUNMENT GENEll.\L 
ORDERS. 

CnUllTK OF INQUEST. 

Ilfad- Quarters, Choultri/ Plain, Jan, 12, 
1830.— Some misiipprehciision appearing 
to exibt as to the power of military oilicers 
to hold courts of inquest upon the bodies 
of persons under their command supposed 
to have been murdered, it is hereby noti- 
fied that no such power is vested in them 
within the frontier ; and it is directed that, 
in all cases of the sup|)ose<1 violent death 
of any soldier or other person under mi. 
litary command, the commanding officer 
shall immediately make application to the 
civil authority then on the spot, viz. to the 
European magistrate, or, in his absence, 
to the native police officer of the district, 
or otherwise, to the head of the village, a.s 


the case may be, in order tliat ancli civil 
authority may make the usual inquiry into 
the cause of death, according to the regu- 
lations of government. 

In such cases, beyond the frontier, a 
court of, inquiry composed of European 
olfieers will be held to investigate the 
same, and the proceedings forwarded to 
head-quarters without delay. 

CONDUCT or KUROPKAN XNOMFK. 

Jfcad ‘Quarters, Chouftri/ Ptain, Jan. .‘JO, 
18:J0. — The following G. (). issued by 
his Exc. the (\>nunandcr-in.chief to hi-4 
Majesty's regiments is dcclured equally 
npplicnhle to the European troops of the 
3I.tdr.is army ; 

“ Head- (Quarters, Madras, Dec. DI, 
1820.— With a view of establishing a sa- 
lutary clieck upon the conduct of Euro, 
pcan women, tlie wives of soldiers of his 
Majesty's regiments in this presidency, 
his Exc. Eieiit Gen. Sir George Walker 
has recommended to government the pro- 
priety oj* vesting ii di<-cielionary power in 
commanding officers of suspending the 
iTiontiily allowance, now granted to them, 
for their maintenance in the cases of w'o- 
iiien convicted of selling liquor to the 
soldiers, or of otherwise niishelinving them- 
selves ; and the government having ac- 
quiesced ill his Excellency's suggestions, 
it is accordingly to he carried into eff'eet. 
Oimmandiiig officers will therefore be 
pleased to exe>eise their discretion in sus- 
pending the issue of this allowance, or 
any portion of it, in instances where they 
may conceive it conducive to the intcresU • 
of the service, reporting monthly to the * 
deputy ad|iilaiU-general of his Majesty’s 
forces, for bis Excellency’s information, 
the names of any women from whom pay- 
ment inuy have been withheld, and the 
particular circumstances of misconduct, 
and crediting the sutn.s so accruing to 
the account of the Ueginicntul Canteen 
Fund.” 

LETTERS WITHOUT SUBSCRIPTION. 

Head- Quarters, Choulhi/ Plain, Jan, I ff, 
1830. — Numerous letters having been re- 
ceived at head .quarters without the sub- 
scription to the .sigiinturc of the rank or 
regiment to which the writer belongs, not- 
withstanding the repeated orders upon the 
subject, the Commander-in-chief now* de- 
sires it may be understood, that not only 
will no such letter ever be answered, but 
will be recorded as a neglect of duty on 
the part of the writer. 

DUTIES OF OFFICERS WHILE MEMBER.S OP 
CKNEKAL COURTS-SfARTlAL. 

Head- Quarters, ChouUrjf Plain, Jan. 19, 

* As regards the troops of the Company's ser- 
vice the report Is to be made to the adjutant- 
general of the army. 
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1830.— Difference of opinion appearing 
to eiiat as to how far officers are to be 
eiempt from other duties while members 
of general courts-martial, the Commander- 
in-chief directs tlie publication of the 
subjoined regulations on the subject for 
the general information of the army. 

1st. On all days on which tlie court, of 
which officers are members, is not ordered 
to assemble, they are to attend parades and 
drills, or field days ; but they are to be 
exempt from such duties on all days on 
which the court may meet. 

2d. >Vhcn it is probable a considerable 
time may elapse before a court may be re- 
assemble afler adjournment, the mem- 
bers are liable to return to and do all their 
duties with their respective corps on the 
spot, at the discretion of the general or 
other officer commanding the division or 
station, with the exception of such duties 
only as might interfere with their alien, 
dance in the event of tlie court being 
ordered to re-assemblc. 

3d. Officers brouglit from distant sta. 
tions as members, arc not to return to their 
corps until the decision of the Commander- 
in-chief or of the officer confirming the 
proceedings shall have been obtained. 

4th. By distant staiiom are to be under- 
stood such as arc too distant to allow of 
members returning to their corps without 
causing delay in any subsequent re-assem- 
bly of the court. Officers detached to 
Fort St. George from Poonamallcc, Pa- 
laverain, or the Mount, or to Arcoi or 
Arnee from Vellore, &c. Sec, may he con- 
sidered as coming within the intent of 
paragraph 2d. 

MAUKAS KUnOPEAN REGIMENT. 

Ilead-Quartersy Cho%Urif Plain, Jan,2ly, 
1830.— Referring to the General Orders 
by government of the 19th Dec. last, di- 
reeling the incorporation of the 1 st and 2d 
European regiments into a single regi> 
ment of eight companies from the 1st 
inst., the Commander-in-chief is pleased, 
with the sanction of governincnt, to direct 
that it sliall be denominated, from that 
date, the “ Madras European Regiment;’' 
and that Lieiits. Simpson and H. F. Bar. 
ker, tlie senior officers now holding the 
appointments of adjutant and quarter- 
master, sljall be continued in their respec- 
tive appointments in the regiment. 

Lieuts. R. D. Wair and N. Burrard 
will accordingly deliver over the records of 
their officers to the before-mentioned offi- 
cors, hut they will continue to act in their 
respective appointments with the right 
wing of the regiment, and also the pre- 
sent establishment of non-commissioned 
staff attached to that wing, during the 
period the regiment may remain in a di- 
vided state, or until further orders. The 
puckillics, artificers, liasars, with such in- 
dividuals and establishments as were a- 


tached to the late 1st European Regt., are 
to be retained with the detached wing of 
the Madras European Regt, 

The colours of the late 1st European 
Regt. are to be deposited in the arsenal at 
Kamptec ; and Capt. Caldcr, in charge of 
tliat corps, will deliver over all public re- 
cords and papers to Major Kyd, the senior 
officer. 

The facings of the Madras European 
Regiments are to ho white, with gold 
trimmings, as worn by the late 2d Eu- 
ropean Regt. 

JNTERrRETERS TO HlS MAJESTE’s 
REQIMEXTS. 

Fort St. Gcor'fref Feb. 5, 1830.— The 
Right lion, the Governor in Council con- 
sidering the following extract from a ge- 
neral letter from the Hon. Court of Di- 
rectors in tlic military department to the 
Supreme Government, dated 29th Oct. 
1828, as equally applicable to liis Majesty’s 
troops at this presidency, is pleased to 
direct its publication in General Orders. 

Fara. 189. “ With respect to the ro- 
commendation of the Commander-in-chief, 
that an interpreter be appointed lo each of 
his Majesty’s regiments serving on your 
establishment, wc have to express our ac- 
quiescence in the proposal upon the salary 
and establishments recommended by you,” 
namely ; 

Staff allowance per month ...Rs. 60 


Moonsliee 30 

Stationery 10 

Total 100 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

9. E. SinAllcy, Esq., collector of sea cus- 
tomsat M.'idras. 

H. Cotton, Esq., collector and magistrate of 
Chiugleput. 

A. F. Bruce, Esq., sub-collcclor and magistrate 
of Nellore. 

T. Prendergast, Esq., head assistant to principal 
collector and magistrate of Nellore. 

12. C. M. Teed, Esq., register to Court of Com- 
missioners for Recovery of Small J)el». 

Surgeon .Tas. Annesley, a member of conunittoe 
of health at presidency. 

19. W. Oliver, Esq., second judge of Sudr 
Udalut. 

C. M. Lushlnglon, Esq., third judge of Sudr 
Udalut. 

J. Bird, Esq,, first judge of Provincial Court, 
Southern Division. 

£. H. Woodcock, Esq., second judge of Pro- 
vincial Court, Southern Division. 

S. Nicholls, Esq., third judge of Provincial 
Court, Southern Division. 

W. Harington, Esq., senior deputy register to 
court of Sudr and Foujdary Udalut. 

E. Bannerman, Esq., Judge and criminal judge 
of Madura. 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

Feb. 9. The Rev. II. Harper, M.A., chaplain to 
Olai-k Town, hospiul, and gaol. , 
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The Rev. R. A. Denton. D.A., chaplain to gar- 
riaon of Fort al. 


MI LITA UY A Pl*OINTMF.KTS, 
PllOMOTJONS, Ac. 

Uead Qtmrtfrt, dnn. 1 . 1 , 13'10.— Comet E. J. 
Stephenson, Oth L.C., to net as qii. mast, interp. 
and pnym. to that regt., v. Byng ivcigned. 

Jan. 18.— Capt. S, Stu «rt remo\ cd from Carnatic 
Enron. Vet. Bat. to 2 d Natis e Vet. Bat., and di> 
icctcn to join detuchineut at I'liddalure. 

Jan. 19.— Capt. \V. J. nradford. N.I., to 
net as assist, qii. mast. gen. of Hyderabad suIki- 
dlary force, dtiring absence of C'.ipt. Forster ein- 
idoyed upon other duty. 

Assist. Sure. T. W. n.islnm retnoswi from gar- 
rison hospit^ at Foonainalieo, and app. to do 
duty nith U.M. 4()th Finit. 

Jan. 22 — I.ieut. Chalmers, 22 d N.I., to be 
.1 inemlM?r of ('<iininitr('e ordi^eil to assrinhic at 
presidency for cxaiiiinalion of ufliiers in lliiuluo- 
stanec Kinguage. 

Assist. Surg. C. n. \uchinleik, M.n.,4fith N.I., 
slirci'ted to afl'oid incilical aid tu 1 st bat. pioiiceis 
until relit‘\ tsl. 

Jf/n.Xi. — I.ient, G. N. Douglafi, 17ib N I., to 
act ns fort adj. of Cantianure. during alKence of 
I.ieut. Elsf\', on sick eertifionte; tiiite 19tli Dei*. 

Lieut. W. J. Manning, 1 st Furott. regt., to do 
fluty with ritle corps until fuither orders; date 
Mth iJec. 

I.ieut. Srot, 2 ith N.I., tu act as adj. during .ih* 
seiuc <if I.ieut. Pope on duty to llellary ; tltite4rh 
Jan. 

Capt.J. Mellor, i.'t>tli, and I.ieut. G. B. Arbiilh- 
nol, ;t<l l,.C., directed to relieve Capts. t'lUining- 
hnin and O'llell, as uicniberK of eommittef‘ for 
examination of uriny clothing at prosutetuy. 


Forf S/. Fi'fi. 2, IftlO.— Lietit. M. Poole, 

.*'dh N.I., to be postmaster to Nagpoor sulisiduiry 
force, V. Impev removed on prom. 

J4r/i y.l. .Sen. Lieut. Chas, Fanan, jiin. to be 
rapt., V. \\atM)u dec.; date 2(ith Jan. 

{U'niuiii. Lieut. 11. Walker admitted on efletiise 
strength ot regU 

Mes.srs. John Lotcll, J<dm Gill, and \lcx. .She- 
wiui, ndmitti'd on «stnb. as a.ssi.si. surgeons. 

Iiieui. M. Blaxland, .list N.I., peuuitted to re- 
sign his app. of (|u. mast., uiterp., and p.iym. to 
that rorps. 

Ffilf. Lieut, n. T. Weibank, CMl N.I., lolw 
a deputy judge ailv, gen., to complete cstab., v. 
Welland. 

Frb. U.—ln/finf/y. Sen. Maj. W. B. Spry, from 
41st N.I., to be lieut. col., v. I.eertaired; date 
tith Feb. 

41#/ .V./. Sen. Capt. John Baxter to be major, 
ami Sen. Lieut. John ('itmpbell to lie rapt, in sue. 
to Spry prom. ; date tith Feix 18-19. — S|||ieniuni. 
Lieut. C.W.Durdett admitted on eflcctn e strength 
of regt. 

Head'QuayterSt Jan. 27- — Lieut. J. W, Strcttcll, 
I St L.C., to act a.squ. mtist., interp. and paym., v. 
Walker proceeding to Eur<ipc. 

Ens. H..L Nicholls, 2.Mh N.I., to act aa qii. 
mast., interp., and paym. to that corps, v. Nixon 
prom. 

Ena. G. £. French, 27 th N.I., to act aa qu, 
maat., mtern., and paym. to that corps, during 
absence of Lieut. Duval, on sick certificate. 

Jan. 29.— Capt. J. Tucker, recently transf. to 
invalid estab., posted to 3d Nat. Vet. Bat., at Vi- 
lagapatam. 

LieutM. Campbell to act as adj. to Ist bat. of ar- 
tillery, V. BallUjs app. to horse artillery. 

Assist. Surg. O. T. Bayfield direct^ to aflbtd 
medical aid to detachment of artillery proceeding 
to Moalmdo. 

Major J. F. Palmer pos^ to4th Nat. Vet Bat., 
at Negapatam. 

Capt. F. W. Morgan posted to 1st Nat Vet. Bat. 

Aasiit Surg. F. W. Stapp removed from 42d to 
9 ()th N.l. 

siat. Jour. N.S.Vol. 2. No. 8, 


Feb. L— Col. J, Welsh removed from 4lAt to 47(h 
N.L, and Col. A, Monm fiom 47th to4ltit ditto. 

Fcf». 2.— Lieut. R. T, Wellbank, deputy Judge 
adv. gen., posted to V. (Dooab) district. 

Lieut C. A, Roberts, deputy ju<lgeaiJ\. gen., hi 
conduct duties of VI 11 . (prit-ianicy) district, dur- 
ing atiseiice of Capt. .\ives, deputy judge adv, 
gen., on other duty. 

Feb. Lieut. <lledst.xncs to act m ndj. of 
Kith N.L s date 12lh Jan. 

Lieut t.’ols. F. Browne and M. J. llairls (lute 
prom.) posted to Madras Eunqk'on regt. 

Capt. W. IL Trollope, Rifle Corps, to at! as 
assist, qn. mast. gon. to IlydrabadsubsidUry force, 
V, Aloxamlcr ; (t.itc 19th Jan. 

Lieut. G. 11. M.irsh.-i11 to act aa ad*, to I7th N.L, 
during absence tif Lieut, and Adj. Preston on fur- 
lough. 

Lieut. J. M. Macdonald to .act as qu. mast.. 
Intern., and paym., v. Walker, on sUk cert. ; 
date I9th Jan. 


Hetmned to dutu, fmm Ki/cfipe.— .Sing. John 
Macleoil. > Superintend. .Sing. KenneUi Mai.iula]r. 


FUHLOUGII. 

To Europe.— Feb. 2. I.ieut. Col. J. Bell. 8 lh 
N.I., for health. 

(ancellrd — Fell. 2. Lieut J. is. Grant, MhL.t'.. 
fur t'npe of liofxl Hope. 


SIIiriMNG. 

ArriruLi. 

Frb. 2Ci. ILt'.S. Martiuts fVcIlingtnnf ('hapiuan, 
from Calcutta. 

Dcjvirruivw. 

Feb. 98. Vfaudine, Heathoni, for Vi/agapalHiii 
—yffirthX ll.C.b. Manniie t.'hapmaii, 

for London. 


lunnis, MAUIUAGKS, AND 
DEATHS. 

I 

luuiir*;, 

Feb. r>. At Janbvih, the lady of Lieut. O. V. 
.Muri, hill) M.N.I., of :i daughter. 

22. At Madras, the lady of G. A. Smith, Esq., 
civil sen Icc, of a son. 


MAR 11 1 xni'.s. 

Feb. 8. At Madura, I'homas Samuel, son of 
Lieut. T. Brunton, 4th Nat. Vet. Bat., and com- 
niaiiding Madura, to Eliznlieili, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late suli-conductor John Brown, of the 
ordnance department. 

17 . At Tnchlnopoly, Lieut. E. W. Ravenscroft, 
4tli regt. L.r., to Miranda, second daughter ut 
Lieut. Col. Cieoigr JaiKbon. 

22. .\i Miulr.-is, Capt. John TVFreitas, of the 
brig Hobartt, to Mi s Aiiitila Gran*. 


DEATHS. 

Ff'ft. 4, At Nagercoil, Mary Anne, wife of O, D. 
Drury, Etq., of the civil service. 

9. At Pondicherry, Lieut. Col. John Warren, 
late captain in H.M. Mlh r^t., knight of the royal 
and military order of St. Louis, and of the royal 
order of the Legion of Honour, and lately judge 
of the royal court of Pondicherry, aged (iO. In 
thebteiary and scientific world. Colonel Warren 
has long been extensively known, and his labours 
have often contributed to the advancement of 
science : he was a member of the most celelFated 
literary societies of Europe and Asia, and enjoyed 
theefteem and friendship of the most distingimh- 
ed men of science In Franceand in England. ' 

— At Tranquebar (after giving birth to a ton), 
Virginia Poulsen, eldest daughter of Mr. J. Mor- 
rell. 

11 . At Karrical, while on hit journey to TrichU 
nopolv* the Kev. Denis L. Cotefneau, of Klogven 

(2 G) 
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In France, formerly apostoljc missionary on the In abstaining fiom further bloodshed the 
vXrc,‘"»f liver romplalnl, Kns. L. T. moment the insurgents had ceased to offer 
Doyes, 10th regt. N.I., in his 2;j(l >ear. resihlance and expressed a wish to surren- 

IB. At Iloyapeltah, Mr. Alex. Lovery, in his i 


Win year. * . , 

Lttte/v. At RengenRaum, near Ahmcthuigur, 
rapt. T. P. Ball, 3Hth Madras Infantry. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
OllDEUS. 

CARRISON AT ItROAC'H. 

lionibny Castle f Jan, ‘J6, 1830.— 'I’lie 
lion, the Governor in Council is pleased 
to direct that Broach be no longer main- 
tained as u garrison, that tlie stores now 
there be removed to Surat, and tliat the 
military stuff, the ordnance store, and the 
commissariat establishments at that station 
be discontinued. 'I he warrant and non- 
commissioned officers stationed on staff 
duties at Broach will be eniphned else- 
where or remain siipeinumeiary until va- 
cancies occur, such of them as aie old and 
deserving soldiers receiving due considera- 
tion as to idlonauccs ivhich they aiv prr- 
inittcd to draw. 

The situation of garrison .assistjiit sur- 
geon of Broacli is abolished, but as that 
place is a civil station oi' in)|)ortance and 
has a gaol, nn assistant surgeon will still I e 
stationed tiicre, who, in addition to his du- 
ties in the civil depaitinent, will aUetul 
tlie detachment and invalids at the station, 
in remiincraiiou for whicli and all other 
•inilitaiy duties, he Mill be permitted to 
draw the military al!owance.s of his r.ink. 

iNscivr.K?«rs ne\h kutooh. 

Bombai/ (\iHlley ilfdre/i 4, 18 50.— 'riic 
lion, the Governor in Coiiiu il has iiiucli 
satisfaction in receiving through Biiga- 
(licr Gen. I). Leighton, commanding the 
Surat division of the army, a repoit, giv- 
ing the detaiU of a successful and decisiie 
attack made by Lieut, Cowie and a de- 
tachment of the 18tli regt. Madras N.I , 
aided by a small party of jaggeerdar 
horse, on a body of insurgents who had 
taken up a position in the ncigi]!)ourhood 
of Kittoor on the 8th ultimo. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Uu7nbnv Castle, Jan. 1.1, 18.T0.— Cant. F. Rybot 
to l)e assist, com. general, v. Capt. Caropbeli re- 
signed. 

Capt. T. D. Morris to be paymaster at Poonah, 
V. Capt. Ilylmt. 

Cnpt. R. Payne, acting 2d assist, coin, gen., 
transferred from Uaroda to Deesa. 

Jttji. 1.').— Capt. F. W. Stokoe, of non-etlective 
estRb., :ind Lieut. G. Smith. 2t>th N.I.. to have 
charge of in\ahds of H.C. service proceeding to 
England on ship MounUtuui't Rlithinstone, 

Assist. Surg. M. Baigrle. M.D., to act as medi- 
cal oflircr to president at Biwoorah, v. Thompson 
dec. 

Jan. 2.}.--Assvsl. Surg. D. Buddo placed at dl-a 
posal of Riipenntenilant of marine for marine duly, 
v. Assist. Surg. J. .f. Hamilton, posted to2.'ith N.I. 

.Tan. 25.— Lieut, and Adj. H. G. King, and Qii. 
Mast. G. Candy, 3dN.I., peniiitted to exchange 
appointments. 

Lieut. .1. Ilallet to act as adj. to M N.I., during 
absnicc of Lieut. C.aiuly at presideiiry. 

Lieut. J. *^illclalr, of artillery, to he second de- 
puty conmiis>iary of stores at iiresidency, In sue. 
to Capt. M. Law. 

Capt. A. Grafton permitteil to losign situation of 
surveyor in Den an on 1st Feb. 

Ctipl. Falconer, of artillery, to have temporary 
charge of lOiniuissariat department with Giilcawai 
suhdd. lone, during absence of Capt. R. Payne; 
d.itc nth Jan. 

Jan, 2*>.— Capt. 'I'hos. Gordon, dcp. assist, adj. 
gen., to act as assist, adj. gen, to southern div islon 
of army, during absence of Capt. Thos. Leighton 
to presidency. 

Sen. \ssist. Surg, Alex. Duncan to lx* surgeon, v. 
Harrison dci. ; date .'id May 1B21). 

Sen. Assist. Surg. \V. F. M. Cockerill to Ixj sur- 
geon, V. Dow retirwl ; date 21st Jan. IKlt). 

M.ij. J. Sheriff, of Europ. inf., to assume tem- 
porary I'onuiiand of brigade at Deesa from date of 
ileiMTluTe of Ideut. Col. G. LitihHcld fur presi- 
deiu y, on sick rert. 

Frb. I.— Lieut, W. Harris, of engineers, to su- 
perintend building of barracks fur horse artillery 
at Shol.ipnor. 

Fcft. 4. — Tt'injyufir;/ api ointments fonjirnit'd. 
Hrig. M.xj. ('. Hagart to do duty as assist, adj. gen. 
in Poona div. of nnny on departure of Cajit. 
Keith on sick cert, to iircsulency.— Liciil. W. 
('haniliers, l.'tth N.I., to take charge of btigadc 
major’s otllce at Poona.— Capt. W. Jacob, regt. of 
artil., to olKciatc as brigade major at head-quarters 
of regt. from 21st Dec. Ill2!i.— Ens. 1. P. Major, 
11th N.I., to act as interp. to II. M. 4th L. Drags. 
— Lieut. Col. Cf. Brooks, 13th N.I. , to commatid 
troops at Sholaporc during absence of Lieut. Col. 
Ballaniine. 


To the judicious and prompt decision 
evinced by Lieut, Cowie on this occasion, 
and as w*cll as to the skill, discipline, and 
gallantry displayed by the officers and 
troops of every rank and description cm. 
ployed, is to be attributed the complete 
success which crowned their exertions, 
while it becomes no less a subject of grati. 
ficRtion to the lion, the Governor in 
Council in recording his acknowledg. 
meats for the zeal and energy w’itli which 
this duty was executed, to notice in terms 
of particular commendation, theconsidc. 
rate humanity tsliown by the detachment 


MARINE rilOMOTIONS. 

Bombay C(utle, March 2, imi\—31arin« Ckn-jts. 
Midship. H. B. Lynch tobelleut., v. .Squire re- 
tired; date 15tb Feb. 1B30. — Midship. P. Saunders 
tobelleut., v. Uayinan invalidetl ; date 20th do. 


FURLOUGHS. 

Euro!)e.-~Jsm. lo. Lieut. F. B. B. Keene. (Ith 
N.I., for health.— Lieut. W. D. Cniirkshanks, 
1/th N.I., for health.— Lieut. T. H. Ottlcy, 26lh 
N.I., for health.— 25. Capt. J. Brooks, 2d L.C., 
for health.— 27. Ena. A, H. Williams, 1.3th N.I., 
for health—Feb. 1. Capt. W. Keys, 5th N.I., for 
health. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

n«*. 0. At Ptjonah, Mis, J. \V. Windsor, of a 
son. 

Jan. Ut. At Dhooj, (he lady of C'has. Scott, 
Esq., nu'dirid I'stamishmont, of a daughter. 

17. At C'olaha, Mrs. Spencer, of a son. 

'A At Boniliay, the Indy of Lieut. Dulkley, 
Aihiist. com. gencfal, of a daughter. 

— At Masagon, the Indy sf (’apt. J. W’. Wat- 
son, horse brigade, of a daug^hter. 

30. At ColalM, the lady of Major Kiliv. Pc.irsun, 
l.'ith N.I., of a daughter. 

Feb. 21. At llurnets the lady of l.ieul. Chas. 
Lucas, II. A., A:c.. of a son. 

24. At sholaiioor, the lady of Lieut. Edwards, 
£th N.I., of a daughter. 

Afarrh 3. At Bomlviy, the l.idy of Capt. Thos. 
Leighton, assist, adj. gen. of the nriny, of a 
daughter. 


MARltlACK. 

Fvb.lS. At DnuMla. (.'apt. Neill ( amplK'll, act- 
ing assist, ipi. ni.ist. general (i. S. F., to Mrs. 
Pol lex fen. 


nr.ATUS. 

Jrtw. 0. .\t Piionah, ratlicrhie, relict of the l.ate 
rroO]» Qu. M.isl. T. Tienian, horse nrlilleiy. 

11. At noinbay, at his house in the tort, Kei- 
cnsrtvi .^orabjee,’ mie of the most respectable P.ar- 
see inert hanis in Hoinb.ay. 

23. At his teuton the esplanaile. Homltay, after 
an illness of oiilv ..IweJvo hours, V'lis. J. 1.. KiU 
wards, IHth NM. 

ill. i\t llonihas, the lady of Mr. Assist. .*'Uig. 1'. 
Collier, KithN.I. 

F>‘b. M. At llouibny, Carohne, wife of Mr, John 
H.iirison, purser, ll.('. inuniie, aged 22. 


(friilon. 

<lV|t, AIPOINTMFNrS. 

Fell. ft. Henry Wright, Esq., tobr juduial com- 
luissunier at Kandy, J. Downing, Esq., pro- 
cewling to England! 

.1. (J. Ftwbcs, Esq., to be collet tor of Colombo, 
V. P. Xnsrrutlier, Esq. 

Philip Ansiiulhcr, Esq., (olio deputy secreliiry 
to goeeriiiiient, scireiary to (onncif, registrar of 
High Court of Appeal, and siipennieiident of 
chariLiblc establishments, V. T. Eden, Esq., pro- 
ceeding to England. 


3IARR1AGR. 

Frh.4. At Trincomallcc, ('apt. (Jeo. Ingham, 
Ceylon Ilille regiment, and deputy assistant coin- 
iiiissary at that station, to Miss Ellen, widow of 
the late Capt. John Brnhan, of tlie alxivc coips. 


DEATH. 

Ffb. 4. At Coinmbo, in his 77ih year, Mr. Phi- 
bppus Da hilviu 


J3rtf)rclatiti0 ijintiia. 

BIRTH. 

At Batavia, of a son, the lady of Colonel Na- 
Imys, represcntalbc of his M.'ijcsiy the King of 
the Netherlands at thecourlb of the ^lati^ e prince's. 


MARRIAGE. 

Not'. 8. At Tabreer* Mr. Alex. Nlsliet. deputy 
eontraissary of stores, Bombay presiilcney, to 
Charlotte, daughter of Nathaincl Taylor, Esq., 
Portsmouth. 


— Amlnitasia, 

ilrUi iloutb CSilalfa. 

ACTS OF COCNCIL. 

Ilis Exc. l.iciit. Gen. Ralpli Darliiijf, 
governor, &c. of this colony with the ad- 
vice of the Legislative Council, Ims passed 
the follow ing .icb . — 

An Act for instituting Courts of Civil 
Jurisdiction to be called “ Courts of Re- 
(jiiests,** ill dilfereiit )iai(sof New South 
Wales. Dated ‘Ub Sept. IS'J'L 

An Act to compel iniuTied men to with- 
draw their wives from tlie Female Factory 
at Parramatta, or to maintain them after 
the expiration of their sentence. Dated 
14th Sept. 18*J(>. 

An Act for instituting .nul icgnlating 
Courts of (iener.vl and Quarter Sessions 
in New South Wales. Dated ‘2f)th Sept. 

1 

An Act for 1 emulating ihc Constitution 
of Jnri(‘s for the Trial of Civil Issues in 
the Supreme Coutt of New South Wales. 
Dated 9th Oct. 1S‘J9. 

An Act to repeal an Act, intituled 

An Act to make Promissory Notes and 
Bills of Exihaiige payable in Spanish 
Dollars available, as if such Notes and 
Bills had been drawn payable in Sterling 
IMoney of the Realm,” and lo promote 
the “ Circulation of Sterling IMoney of 
Great Btiiain in New South Wales,’' 
Dated in Dec. IH'iO. 

An Act declaring that a certain Act of 
P.arlument, paswd in the tenth vear of ^ 
his .Majesty Ring Gciwge the Fourth, in- * 
titiiledaii An Act for the Relief of his 
Majesty’s Homan (Catholic Subjects,” ex- 
tends to, and is in force in the ('olony of 
New Sonlli Wales. Dated IHili Jan. 
18:;0. 

An Act to amend an Act intituled “ An 
Act for preventing the Alischiefs arising 
from the printing and publishing Newspn- 
pcrsaiid P.ipersof a like nature by persons 
not known, and for regolating ami print, 
ing and publication of siicli Pipers in 
other respccis ; and alscj, for restraining 
the abuses arising from the publication of 
blasphemous aiul seditious libels,” and for 
fuitlier restraining the abuses arising from 
the publication of .slundeious and libellous 
matter. Lotted 29th J.Tn. 1S.30. 

An Act to amend an Act intituled 

An Act fur regulating the Constitution 
of Juries for the Trial of Civil Issues in 
the Supreme Court of New South M'ales.” 
Dated .'Id Feb. 1830. 

An Act for the further Regulation of 
the Courts of Rerjucsts in New' South 
Wales. Dated 5lh Feb. 1830, 


ArPOINT.M£NTS, 

CnlanUJ Stirretni'ifH fliffiKe, Junp. 1, 1829.-~Th08. 
Foreman. Eaq. lo be coroner for distrirt of Parra- 
matta, in room of J. Dulhunty, Esq. rcsigniHl. 



m 


Ref’iiler.—Auil/’alasia. 


lAos. 


jHlsfQ2.-~MsL^ot Mitchell confirmed (from home) 
m his appointment of surveyor general of lands, 
in the room of the laic Mr, Oicley* 

Capt. S. A. Perry to succeed Major Mitchell as 
deputy surveyor general. 

Aug. 1.— Mr. W. H. Moore to be Crown solici- 
tor, untU pleasure of Secretary of State be known. 

-P. Aubin, Esq., to take charge of police 
establishment at Wallis's, and Paterson's Plains, 
and Hunter's river. 

H. Walpole, Esq., to take (diarge of police at 
Pennth. 

Sept. 17.— The Rev. Wm. G. Brouuhton to lie 
archdeacon of New South Wales and Van Die- 
men's Land, in the room of the Rev. Thomas 
Hobbes Scott, resigned. 

Sept. Lieut. Lachlan Macallisler (justice of 
the peace), on half-pay, to have charge of mount- 
ed police at Goulburn plains. 

Ocr. 2.— II. C. Anlill, Esq., to conduct duties of 
police of county of Camden. 

Oct. 12.— Wm. McPherson, Esq., to lie collector 
of internal revenue. 

Oat. 26.— Wm. Fos>ter, Esq., to be cliairman of 
courts of quarter sessions of this colony. 

JVcv. 24.— Roger Therry, Estj., barri^ler at law, 
to be commissioner of Court of Requests. 


BIUTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


July 20. At port Stephen, the lady of Lieut. 
Rales, 57th regt., of a son. 

Aug. fl. At Sydney, the lady of Capt. Robison, 
New South Wales corps, of a son. 

iri. At Sydney, the wife of Mr. Jas. Alderson, 
of the audit oihee, of a daughter. 

17. At Sydney, Mrs, U. Mastre, of a daughter. 

20. At Sydney, the lady of R. D. Middleton, 
Esq., of a son. 

21. At Sydney, Mrs. Pearson, of a daughter. 

25. Near Parramatta, the lady of John Palmer, 
jun., Esq., of a daughter. 

Srpt. 12. At Parramatta, Mrs. Erskine, wife of 
the Rev. George Erskine of a daughter, 

16. At Sydney, the lady of George Hull, Esq., 
D.A.C.G., of o son, 

27. At Sydney, Mrs. Polack, of ason, 

2B. At Sydney, the lady of Lieut. Col. Duma- 
resq, private secretary, of a son and heir. 

Ocf.O. At Strath- Allan, Argylc, the wife of An- 
drew Allan, Esq., J. P., of a son and heir. 

17. At Sydney, Mrs. Waller, matron of the 
School of Industry, of a daughter. 

— At Sydney, the wife of J. Thorp, Esq., as- 
sistant engineer, of a son. 

26. At Sydney, Mrj. L. Iredale, of a daughter, 

Now. 10. At Lumley, Argyle, the lady of Lieut. 

R. Fuiter, R.N., of a daughter. 

20. At Sydney, the lady of Ro^cr Therry, Esq., 
commissioner of the Court ot Requests, of a 
daughter. 

Dec. 15. At Dobroyd, Mrs. Ramsay.of a daughter. 

Jan. 14, 1B30. At Sydney, the lady of Sir Wm. 
Edward Parry, Knt., of twins, a son and daugh- 
ter. 

— At Sydney, the lady of H. Donnison, Esq., 
of a daughter, 

19. At Sydney, the lady of the Rev. John Vin- 
cent, chaplain of Moreton Ray, of a son. 

28. At Sydney, Mrs. Wilshire, of a son. 


20. At Flushcombc, Mrs. Lethbridge, of a son. 
Feb. }. At Sydney, the lady of J. L. Jackson, 
Esq., of the commissariat department, of a 
daughter. 

16. At Sydney, Mrs. A. Hunter, of a daughter. 


MAllKlAGkS. 

Sepf. 1. At Port Macquarie, H. H. Parker, Esq., 
to Ann, eldest daughter of the Rev. John Cross, 
chaplain of that establishment. 

8. At Sydney, W. W. H. Benson, Esq., lieut. 
in H.M. 57th regt., only son of the late Archdea- 
con Benson, of Bally brod and Etnly, county of 
IJmerick, to Margaret eldest daughter of llarvey 
Welman, Esq., daptain in the almve coips, 

Oct. Hi. At Sydney, Fred.Garling, jiiu., Esq., of 
the customs, to Elizabeth, eldest uaughter ot the 
late Lieut. Ward, 1st or Royal Hegt., and niece to 
the late Gen. llawkshaw, tlon. E. I. Company’s 
service, 

18. At Sydney, Major A, C. limes, late of the 3d 
Regt., or Buffs, to Margaret, daughter of Alex. 
Macleay, F'sq., colonial secretary. 

26. At Parramatta, C. Pidding, Esq., to Miss 
Williamson. 

Jan. (>, 1830. At Parramatta, Mr. Roliert Camp- 
bell, of \h(‘rfoll, to Ann, youngest (laughter of 
the late Rowland ll.issell, Esq. 

11. At Bathurst, Thos. Evercleii, Esq., J. P., 
superintencU'iit of police of Ihe Bathurst district, 
and late of the .3d Biifis, to Mary Jane, second 
daughter of T..F. Hawkins, Esq., of Blackdown, 
Bathurst. 

13. At Sydney, C.'ipt. Duncan Forbes, of the 
colonial merchant servitc, to Miss Elizabeth 
Cooke, of Sydney. 

Feb. 11. At Parramatta, John Thompson, eldest 
son of J. W. Thompson, Ejq., of London, to 
Alin Mary, eldest daughter ot Cbas. Windeyer, 
Esq., of Sydney. 

jAttelp. At Sydney, Mr. Brunt on, professor of 
dancing, late or the King’s Theatre, London, to 
Mrs. Dnderwood, late of the Parramatta road. 


Juljf 24. At Port Raffles, John Radford, Esq., 
deimly commissary general. 

Aug. H. At Sydney, Mr, P. Drodie, of the colo- 
nial secretary's otfice, in his 27th year. 

14. At Parramatta, Mr. E. G. Hazard. 

22. At Sydney, Mr. Jolm Gilchrist, for some 
years master of the Sydney Academy, aged 35. 

20. At Parramatta, Mr. Janies Smith, auc- 
tioneer, aged5H. 

— At sea, by poison, on the passage from Cal- 
cutta, Capt. Peter Broadfoot, aged 24, late,owner 
of, and commander of the sliip Navarino of Cal- 
cutta. 

Oct. 27. At Sydney, John Sampson, Esq., soli- 
citor general of New South Wales. 

30. AtSydmiy, Charles Macintosh, Esq., for- 
merly barrack master, aged 64. 

31. At W^indsor, Mr. Win. Baker. 

Nov. 2. At Sydney, Mr. John Holme, aged 62. 

3. At Sydney, £. M. Scott, Esq., J. P., agent 
to the Leith Australian Company, aged 30. 

Jan. 7, 1830. At Sydney, John Thos. Campbell, 
Esq., third senior magistrate in the territory, an(l 
romher of the Legislative Council. 

14. At Bathurst, Jane, relict of the late Robert 
Warden, Esq., late of Westboume-place, King’s 
Private Rood, and formerly of the city of York. 

Feb. 7. At Sydney, Mrs. Susannah Kemp, aged 
35. 


Lately. At Sydney, Mr. Benj. Dickens. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE, 


East-Lidia House, July 16. 

ADDRESS TO HIS MAJESTY. 

A special General Court of Proprietors 
of East-India stock was this day held at 
the Company’s house in Leadenhall- 
street^ to consider of an Address of Con- 
dolence from the East-India Company 
to his Mujestyi upon the death of tlie 
late King, his revered and lamented bro- 
ther, add of congratulation upon his 
Majesty’s accession to the throne of these 
realms. 

The minutes of the last court having 
been read — 

The Chairman proceeded to open tlic 
business of the day. He observed, that 
the proprietors must be aware that this 
court was made special for a particular 
and a very solemn jiurposc. It \ms 
to address his Majesty with our sincere 
and heartfelt condolence, on the severe 
loss which his Majesty had recently sus- 
tained, by the death of his royal and 
niuch-lamented brother . — ( Hear !) This 
was a subject of such general I’cgret, as 
rendered it unnecessary for him to enter 
into any statement that could impress on 
the minds of the proprietors a stronger 
feeling of unanimity on this occasion 
than that in which he was sure they pm-- 
ticipated. — (Hear, hear!) He thought 
that there could not be any difference of 
opinion, with respect to the pi*opriety of 
their presenting an address of condolence 
Kj his Majesty on the death of George 
IV. The people had sustained a severe 
loss by the demise of his late Majesty, 
and he believed that the public never ma- 
nifested greater distress of mind or deeper 
sympathy of feeling, thaii they did during 
the protracted illness with which Provi- 
dence had been pleased to visit his late 
Majesty. — (Ilea?’, hear!) The feeling 
of regret which pervaded all ranks on his 
Majesty’s demise, clearly proved the near 
connexion which existed between the 
prince and the people; it shewed the 
great happiness enjoyed by this country 
in consequence of its government beuig 
monarchical— a limited monarchy— under 
which the freedom of the subject and tlic 
independence of the King were equally 
supported. — (Hear, hear!) They would 
recollect that George IV., born and bred 
amongst us, was the son of a monarch 
whose government vvas distinguished by 
all that was paternal, and dignified by 
all that was just. — ( Hear, hear /) These 
lessons had been followed up by his late 
Majesty, in virtuous imitation of his re- 
vered father. Although as king his reign 
had not been marked by any of those bril- 


liant achievments hich rendered his re- 
gency so conspicuous a period in the 
history of Europe, it was liardly less 
distinguished by the wise measures of Iiis 
government, so successfully directed to 
the preservation of that general peace 
which mainly resulted from the uripara- 
lellecl exertions of this country when liisS 
late Majesty swayed the sceptre of these 
realms.— hear!) The public must 
therefore condole with his successor on 
the loss to which he and the empire 
at large had been subjected. — (Hear!) 
He now came to a more pleasing part 
of the subject ; namely, an address o 
congratulation to King William IV^ 
on his accession to the crown of these* 
realms. — (Hear!) II’s Majesty cainc 

to the throne, attended with such ge- 
neral respect and regard from all classes, 
that lie was convinced the Court of Pro- 
prietors would go along with him in ad- 
dressing his Majesty, and thus shewing 
to him that the East-India Company 
were amongst the foremost to express 
their congratulations, and to declare their 
attachment to his person and government. 
(Hear, hear!) The reigning prince, 
another son of George the Third, was 
not only, like his royal brother, born and 
bred amongst us, but he liad actively 
served bis country— (/leorr/) and be was 
happy to say, that the early life of that . 
prince was devoted to the naval service, 
the pride and glory of Great Britain. — 

( Hear, hear /) It wiis inn])ossible but that 
the proprietors must feel and duly esti- 
mate the merits of a prince who had 
fearlessly stepped forward in defence of 
his country when engaged in war. — 
(Hear, hear!) He had now, as William 
IV., ascended the throne of his ances- 
tors — ascended the throne of William 
HI., a monarch to whom this Company 
especially owed their privileges. — (Hear, 
hear /) He conceived that it was proper 
to advert to this point, because the Com- 
pany were, under William III., vested 
with pow^ers which, it was supposed, 
would not be merely beneficial to the 
Company, but would also be of the ut- 
most service to the country at large. — 
(Hear !) He thought that those expec- 
tations had been fully Realized; and, if 
so, he had a right to hope that William 
IV. would be as kind a father to the East- 
India Company as his royal ancestor had 
been.— hear!) It had been 
thought fitting also to congratulate her 
gracious Majesty Queen Adelaide. — 
(Hear, hear /) When her P»lajesty was 
Duchess of Clarence she honoured the 
Court of Directors with a visit to the 
East-India House and warehouses ; and 
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by lier condescending demeanor, and the 
intelligent nature of her inquuics, con- 
vinced those who were present on the 
occasion that she took a lively inte- 
rest in the welfare of the East-India 
Company. — {Hear!) That was a cir- 
cumstance which the Company could not 
forget. — ( JTcar, hear /) He trusted that it 
would please Providence to grant to their 
most gracious King William and his gra- 
cious Queen Adelaide long life and hap- 
piness.— (Hear, hear /) These were the 
topics touched upon in the address, and 
he hoped that it would meet the appro- 
bation of the proprietors. — (Hear, hear!) 

The clerk then read the following ad- 
dress : — 

« To the King’s Most excellent Majesty. 

” Most Gracious Sire: We your Majesty’s. most 
dutiful and loyal subjects, the United Company 
“ of Merchants of England, trading to the East- 
Indies, in general court assembled, humbly beg 
leave to aiiproach your sacred person, and to 
•* ofl'er our sincere condolence on the demise of 
our late most excellent Sovereign. 

“ While wc tender this assurance of our un- 
* ‘ feigned syin])athy .'ll the loss which your Majesty 
*• has sustained hy the death of your Majesty’s 
“ illastrious brother, wc proffer our heartfelt 
** congratulations on your Majesty’s accession to 
the tin one of these kingdoms. 

” The East-India Company cannot fail to as- 
sociate with the title which your Majesty has 
** been graciously pleased to assume on your siic- 
** cession to the crown the remembrance that it 
“ was at the hands of your Majesty’s royal prede- 
** cessor King William III, tiiey received their 
** present charter ; under which, by the fostering 
“ protection of your Majesty's royal house, mmy 
“ of the blessings enjoyed by your Majesty’s sub- 
** jccls in these realms have been extended to the 
“ inhabitants of those vast and interesting regions 
** which have Deen placed under our government 
** in the East. 

“ Permit us to assure you, gracious Sire, tlmt 
** the Ecvst-lndia Company, actuated by every 
•' feeling of loyalty and affection to your royal 
** person and family, will continue to impress upon 
the minds of sill connected with tliem the most 
zealous attachment to the constitution under 
“ which we live, and the truest sentiments of al- 
** Icgiancc and fidelity to your Majesty. 

•' In thus humbly offering our congratulations, 
** allow us, Sire, to accompany them with the 
•* expression of the loyalty and unfeigned respect, 
which we bear towards the august partner of 
“ your throne, her grai'ious Majesty Queen Ade- 
“ laido. 

We pray that it may please the Almighty 
“ long to continue your Majesty, the beloved 
sovereign of a free and happy people.’^ 

Mr. jR. Jachsoyi said he felt very great sa- 
tisfaction in seconding the address which 
had just been read. He said witli very 
great satisfaction, because he thought 
tliat they had met on the present occasion 
in that constitutional way whicli he hoped 
would distinguisli tliis Company on all 
similar occasions. In speaking the senti- 
ments whicli were entertained on the 
jnoprictors’ side of the bar, he must ne- 


cessarily re-echo those which had already 
been so eloquently delivered by the hon. 
Chairman (hear !) ; but still it was well 
that the sentiments of the proprietors 
should be explicitly known ; it was right 
that the country should know the feelings 
of the proprietors as well as those of their 
executive.— (Hear .') In indulging in 
that view, he was naturally led to look at 
the different parts of the address which 
was now before the court. Tiiose who 
remembered, as many in that court must 
do, the conduct of their late gracious so- 
vereign towards themselves personally on 
many important occasions, could not 
avoid casting back on his life some of their 
most grateful recollections — {heart hear !) 
— and it was natural that his demise 
should have produced that deep rcgi'ct 
which the hon. Chairman had expressed. 
— {Hear, hear!) In the latter part of 
liis days, disease, that bane of human 
happiness and of human exertion, took 
too rigorous a hold of him to allow of his 
being so much among liis people as he 
and they could have wished. — ‘Hear!) 
This was to be lamented, because the 
constitution of this country was loo nicely 
balanced to admit any one of its compo- 
nent parts being long cast into shade 
without peril to the whole. On this point 
he would not expatiate further, but join 
in those gladsome anticipations which led 
them to hope for more cheerful scenes in 
this rcs})ect. — ( Hear ! ) Me trusted that 
such awaited the country from a monarch 
who had lived too long amongst English- 
men not to know them thor»*uglily, and 
who, after a life of unassuming retire- 
ment and of unaffected urbanity, liad be- 
come their sovereign, in the full exercise 
of his bodily and mental faculties, for the 
discharge of those high functions which 
had devolved upon him. He was sure 
they w'oiild all wdth pleasure on this day 
hail him welcome to his rule over a peo- 
ple, who, of all others, were the least 
ditbcult to rule. — {Hear!) Nothing was 
more easy than to win and to wear the 
English nation. Let them be treated as 
their virtues deserved that they should be 
treated, and you might as >vell attempt 
to cliarra the life-blood from the heart as 
to beguile them of their loyalty. — {Hear, 
hear / ) All that an Englishman asked 
was, that you should treat him with jus- 
tice and as the citizen of a free state. 
Ue who aspired to rule over the mind 
rather than the body, over the heart and 
tlie affections rather than the fears and 
the apprehensions of his subjects, would 
assuredly find that tlie art of so governing 
was by a strict adherence to justice and 
the constitution. — {Hear, hear!) And 
certain he was, that no philosopher, no 
statesman, no man of understanding 
w’oiild deny that, on this side of eternity, 
there could not be a greater glory than 
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that of reigning over a free, a happy, and had done so, tliey would know how to 
an enliglitencd people. If tliis were a appreciate the understanding of a man, 
proud and just cause (as he maintained born indeed originally to rule, but not 
it was) of congratulation to their sove- born to that high destiny which after- 
reign, it was no less matter of congratu- u'ards awaited him in this country* Man- 
lation to themselves. Looking to a re- kind were at that time plunged in com- 
cent period, they had a right to assume parative barbarism. Bigotry and despot- 
tliat the promptness and activity which ism were then the chai’actcristics of go- 
enabled their present sovereign to trans- vernments. Were he called on to define 
act business with so much effect in one ))olitieal barbarisms, he would answer 
department,would now be extended to all ; that it was compounded of bigotry and 
and, if so, they had no mean reason for despotism. Such was the case at the 
congratulating themselves as well as their period to which he referred. But King 
prince. His Majesty was, as -had been William had a mind enlarged enough to 
properly observed, not only born but feel that a monarch’s strength is his peo- 
bred amongst us ; he understood his peo- pie’s love. He ascended the British 
pic and they understood him : with that throne with those sentiments ; and, in his 
understanding he could not fail of be- (Mr Jackson’s) ojnnion, one of his wisest 
coming a popular sovereign. It would and greatest acts was his giving to the 
not be necessary for him to have resort Company the charter to which reference 
to any artifice to render himself such ; his liad been made, and which by its opera- 
popularity would be founded on his strict lion had produced so inneh strength and 
adherence to a constitution, of which he glory to the kingdom. That charter was 
liad given many proofs of his just com- the basis of the present. It was not 
prehension, and towards wliich he had much altered, but modified according to 
through life shown an ardent attachment, the march of time. The day was not far 
He could not (Mr. Jackson said) avoid olf when it would be proper for the whole 
adverting to that part of the address counfiy to know the Company’s consti- 
whicli related to the coincidence of his tiition — to be made acquainted with the 
Majesty’s name with that of William III. strength which, through them, the em- 
to whom the Company owed their great pirc possessed, and the rock upon which 
charier; he(Mr. J.) joined in the hope they stood.— '(7/<?ar .0 rrejudiee, envy, 
that Willif.m the Fourth would act with or misconception might deprive them of 
the same degree of favour towards liie home of their privileges, but it rejoiced 
Company, and that he w'ould share him lobe able to say, that there were great 
in the pride and glory of continuing to and high immunities belonging to the 
those distant regions that Avarm and Comjmiiy, of which no effort of preju- 
cordial protection with which preceding dice could despoil them.— (J/tar.M He 
sovereigns had uniformly fostered them, was sure that he would be excused lor 
He should be very sorry if his fellow- reading a few lines from the charter of 
proprietors were led to consider this as a King William HI., in order to acquaint 
mere coincidence of name, having no his- the proprietors with the degree of strength 
torical recollections of imporUiiiec con- wliich they possessed independent of the 
nected with it. If it were merely view>'cd exclusive trade, and in order that they 
^ in that light, the notice of it would not might properly nurse that strength, 
be worthy a place in so grave a production That charter, it was true, continued to 
as their address. But he wished to oh- them no exclusive right; but many en- 
serve, that to William HI. the country lightened men, who had profoundly con- 
was indebted for many of the greatest sidered the subject, were very much in- 
privileges which it enjoyed ! While dined to think, that a brighter day of 
the nation at large owed to him its ex- glory than the Company had yet known 
tensive liberties he became also the parti- would arise, it^ on being deprived of cer- 
cular friend of the F.ast-India Company, tain privileges, which were at present 
and the first charter granted in his reign theirs, they would wisely employ those 
was to that body. Those who had tra- means which he would prove to them that 
veiled over their history through the pre- they possessed under the charter of King 
ceding century, would find that the char- William III. He did not mean to enter 
ters previously g'ven were of a dirided into detail on this subject; but it was well 
nature and of very questionable policy, to shew that tlieCompany had more power 
The subject appeared to be of too com- tliaii many individuals were aware of, and 
plex a nature to have been properly un- it was no less w'isc to be prepared to look 
derstood by the statesmen of the fifteenth their countrymen in the face, and to 
and sixteenth century. At last came this prove to them, when the time came, that 
illustrious person, and tlie question was the Company had been most faithful and 
viewed in a more comprehensive light than exact in the discharge of the great powers 
it had hitherto been. He here begged the confided to them. What, then, did the 
court to consider what was the state of the 9th anti 10th of William say with 
Europe at that period j and, when they 
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To traflic anrl use the trade of merchandize In 
Buch places and such ways and passagesi as 
were then already frequented* found out* or dis>* 
covered, or which thereafter should be found out 
or discovered, and as they severally should esteem 
to be fittest or best for them. Into and from the 
East-Indies, in the countries and parts of Asia and 
Africa, and into and from the islands, ports, 
havens, cities, creeks, towns, and places of Asia, 
Africa, and America, or any of them beyond the 
Cape of Bona Esperanza, to the Straits of Ma> 
gellan, where any trade or traffic of merchandize 
was, or might be, used, or had, and to and from 
every of them. 

With this passage before them, then, 
well might they introduce in their address 
the name of the monarch who had con- 
ferred on the Company such a boon. All 
their subsequent charters, including that 
of 1813 , preserved inviolate the right thus 
granted. Their last charter contained 
thepe words ; 

Provided also, that nothing in the said proviso 
last herein-before contained, or in any pro\ iso in 
the said act of the ninth year of King William 111. 
or in the said charter of the r>th day of Sepbnn- 
ber, ill the tenth year of his reign, or in any other 
act or charter contained, shall extend, or be con- 
strued to extend to determine the corporation of 
thes aid United|Compauy, or tohinder, prevent, or 

J ireclude the said Company, or their success irs, 
rom carrying on, at all times, after such deter- 
mination of tlieir exclusive trade as aforesaid, a 
free trade in, to, and from the East-Indies and 
limits, in the said last mentioned act or charter 
contained, with all or any part of their joint 
stock in trade, goods, merchandizes, estates, and 
efi'ects, in common with other the subjects of 
his Majesty, his heirs and successors, trading to 
in, and from the said parts or limits. 

If, then, they were driven by circum- 
stances to depart from their present 
course, they might, by thus directing 
their confederated strength, their capital, 
their industry, and their enterprize into 
those new channels, become the greatest 
trading company in the world ; for modern 
acts of Parliament had opened Europe 
also to their enterprize. Therefore he 
could well understand why their gracious 
sovereign should he reminded of what 
had been done for the Company by Wil- 
liam III., in the hope that he likewise 
might think them worthy of his royal re- 
gard. He had attended with peculiar plea- 
sure to the latter part of the address, 
where so proper and honourable notice 
had been taken of the reigning Queen. 
Was there any individual ignorant of the 
character which she bore ? AH the world 
were not likely to be wrong ; and it was all 
the world that pmised her. exalted her vir- 
tuous character, spoke of her amiability 
of temper, of her sound judgment, and 
excellent understanding. — {Hear, hear!) 
He felt a strong hope that the good days 
of Geoige HI. and Queen Charlotte were 
about to return.— (Hear, hear!) Those 
who recollected the court of George III. 
and Queen Cliarlotte must recollect with 
feelings of delight how it was constituted ; 
when the king presided over one circle, 
and that gracious woman shed all the 
cliarms of female virtue on another.— 
{Hear, hear!) They saw, as it were, 
the monarch sunk in the parent, when 
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the King extended his kindness and be- 
nevolence to all around him, and whilst 
tliat gmeious lady, the ornament of her 
sex, was discharging her elevated duties 
with equal goodness and delicacy. — 
{Hear, hear!) He fervently hoped that 
the British court would regain its lustre, 
tliat it would again become the seat of 
youth, beauty, and virtue, and foreigners 
of distinction again witness that Britain 
possesses a female nobility. — {Hear, 
hear ! ) In how many ways would the 
recurrence of such chcarful times be be- 
neficial to society? What animation 
would they not give to trade? How 
much of social intercourse and feeling 
would they not give birth to ? He was 
not disposed (Mr. Jackson siiid) to in- 
dulge in any mere dream of joy, and still 
less to pay false or adulatory compliments. 
No, he spoke his honest belief, when he 
said that such would he the consequences 
of this country again possessing a queen 
and a court ! With equal sincerity did 
he cherish the hopes expressed in the ad- 
dress respecting his Majesty. Theirs was 
not the language of servility, it was such 
as became a free and independent body 
of gentlemen when approaching a popu- 
lar and a patriot king. He believed his 
Majesty to be much beloved, and assum- 
ing such to be the fact, the conclusion of 
the address followed as an inse])arable 
proposition ; namely, that he ruled over 
a happy people ! — (/icar, hear !) 

Mr. Poynder said he did I’ot rise oil 
this occasion for the purpose of rivalling, 
or of approaching, the eloquence which 
iiad this day been displayed on both sides 
of the bar ; but having, on the preceding 
night, witnessed the solemn sepulture of 
their late deceased monarch, lie was in- 
duced, on that ground only, to address a 
few observations to the ])roprietors. No 
person could have been a spectator of 
that affecting scene without experiencing 
deep emotion, when he beheld our pre- 
sent monarch throw aside that crown of 
laurels which adorned the kingly brow, 
and substitute in its place the cypress 
wreath, indicative of that common fate 
which fell alike on the proudest monarcli 
and meanest subject. {Hear, hear ! ) He 
could not witness this affecting scene 
without experiencing strong emotion, 
when, as a man and an Englishman, the 
reigning monarch came forward to pay 
this tribute of respect to his illustrious 
predecessor. It was most honourable to 
his feelings as a man and a monarch, and 
must, undoubtedly, be deeply gratifying 
to eveiy well-constituted mind in the 
country. It was impossible for him to 
see that monarch whom they now served, 
and whom, from his previous history, they 
could not but love, thus doing honour to 
his deceased brother’s memory, without 
feeling additional reasons to respect and 
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esteem him. It was a tribute highly ho- 
nourable to the throne, and most gratify- 
ing to the peoi^e. They had this day 
heard the charter of William III. ad- 
verted to with liigh ability; that charter 
which gave to them their civil rights and 
privileges, tho^h not their original ex- 
istence. In taking upon them those rights 
and fWvileges, they were called upon to 
act not merely as a commercial com- 
pany, but as a company bound to con- 
sult tlie moral good of India, more 
even than their own interests. Feeling 
thus, he looked with gratitude to a late 
period of their bistoi^, when they had 
succeed^ in accomplishing a great and 
long-desired work; and he congratulate 
the Company and the country on this ad- 
ditional proof of the fact, that wherever 
British character and British feeling found 
their way, every effort was mode to in- 
troduce and encourage the principles of 
humanity and of justice, and the hand of 
affection and benignity was constantly 
held out to those who were ivilling to ac- 
cept of it. He thought it was impossible 
for his hon. and learned fellow* proprietor 
who had just sat down, and who had 
taken so noble a stand by his (Mr. Poyn- 
der’s) side, in endeavouring to achieve 
the great work to which he now referred ; 
who was content, on that occasion, to 
stand second, when from his abilities and 
experience he might have taken the 
foremost rank ; it ^was impossible for 
him not to feel highly gratified at the 
issue of the contest. And he hoped to 
see, under tlie new reign, if it were long 
continued, which lie prayed to God that 
it might — (hear, hear /) that other 
abuses, revolting to the Christian mind, 
would no longer be perpetuated. Pos- 
sessed by these feelings he could not give 
a silent vote on this occasion. He had 
only one further observation to make. It 
liad made his heart exceedingly happy to 
learn from indisputable authority, that 
the first aet of the new monarch to 
declare to one of the highest prelates of 
the realm, that so long as he governed, 
he would strictly adheee to and protect 
riic rights of our religion as by law esta- 
blished. 'Hie prospect wiiich the countiy 
had of enjoying peace and prosperity un- 
der his sway were cheering; and he 
hoped tlmt his reign would be as glorious 
and as beneficial to the empire as that of 
Ills illustrious predecessor had been* 

Mv. Twinifig. — In referring to the so- 
lemn occasion on which they were, only 
a few years ago, called together to vote 
an address of condolmce and congmtu- 
lation to his late Majesty who then as- 
cended the throne, he periiaps was the 
Only member of this court, who had any 
reason to regret that the honourable and 
learned gent, who took the lead in the 
present discussion, did not now pursue 
^siat* Jour, N.5. Vol. S. No. 8. 
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the same course which he hod adopted 
whehihe former address was moved; 
because, on that occasion, be recollect- 
ed that, the bon. and learned gent, did not 
second the motion, but gave his power- 
ful support to Uie individual who then ad- 
dressed the court ; and he could not but 
feel very sensibly the great disadvantage 
under whidi he laboured in addressing 
the court, after the very brilliant and elo- 
quent manner in which that hon. and 
learned gent, had seconded the address 
which was now proposed for their adop- 
tion. He woidd not perhaps lieve ad- 
dressed the proprietors, if the experience 
of ten years which had elapsed since the 
event he had alluded to, had not confirm- 
ed his admiration for the conduct of the 
King whom they had just lost— had not 
strengthened his attachment to the family 
that still reigned over these realms. 
Having felt the highest respect for the 
many excellent qualities of the deceased 
monarch, he hoped that, in the spirit with 
which tlicy hailed the accession of their 
new sovereign, they w^ould not be in- 
duced to overlook tlie many virtues of 
him whom they bad lost. He possessed 
numerous virtues, both as a monarcli and 
a man, and his failings w^ere rather the 
creatures bf circumstance than of natural 
disposition. Amongst bis virtues as a 
king tlie love of peace appeared always 
to hold a prominent place* This country 
was, during the reign of the late monarch, 
amply provided witii all that was neces- 
sary for every purpose of w'ar ; but at no • 
period were the excitements to war more 
firmly resisted than they were by George 
the Fourtli. — (Hear!) He had a claim, 
therefore, on the gratitude of the country, 
whose peace he had constantly preserved. 
In this respect he bad left behind to fu- 
ture princes an example worthy of their 
imitation. He had listened with great 
satisfaction to the address w'hich the 
honourable Chairman liad so eloquently 
proposed, and which the hononourabfe 
and learned gentleman had so ably se- 
conded. In every sentiment contained 
in that address he cordially concurred. 
He thought tliat the Company were at the 
present moment in a situation that was 
calculated to make them feel a peculiar 
interest in the accession of a new mo- 
narch to the throne of these realms. One 
of tlie leading objects of this Comply 
was, the peace and happiness of British 
India. Indeed, he might confidently say, 
that the happiness of the people of British 
India had ever been the leading object of 
that court. Both the executive body and 
the proprietors at large took the deepest 
interest with respect to that point. And 
he did hope, that a fair and honourable 
exposition of those principles — ^that a 
fair and honourable demonstration that 
they wei’c guided by those principlefi and 
(2 H) 
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those principles alone— would cause the 
Company, at no distant period, : to be 
well supported, and enabled fully to carry 
into effect those beneficent tviews 
which had always been the rule o^ their 
conduct. — C^car/) The cominenoe- 
mcnt of the reign, which is the object of 
their congratulations, 4>ccurs under cir- 
cumstances most favourable to its bril- 
liancy and pi'osperity. They had known 
the time when party spirit ran high, and feel- 
ings and sentiments were greatly divided. 
{Hear /) He believed that, at the present 
moment, the prevailing sentiment was loy- 
alty to the Crown. — (Hear, hear!) He 
said the prevailing, not the universal sen- 
timent; for it was evident, that in some 
quarters a different spirit was felt. They 
saw in some of the public papers of the 
current day statements sent forth which 
were a disgrace to those who pub- 
lished them; sentiments promulgated, 
which only tended to wound or irri- 
tate tlie minds of individuals ; circum- 
stances refen'ed to which should have 
been thrown into the shade; and all 
this done with no other object save that 
of lessening the respect and affection 
which was due to the Crown. — (Hear, 
heaar!) It was the feeling that such 
things were afloat which should induce all 
public bodies to come forward, and, by their 
declaration of loyal sentiments, to guide 
and encourage tlie minds of the people 
into their true and proper course and 
channel-— (Heorr, hear!) He regretted 
to trespass 'so long on the court, but he 
could not avoid, on so interesting an oc- 
casion, expressing his feelings and opi- 
nions. In a comparatively short time- 
in the space only of a very few years — they 
had again met to condole for the loss of one 
sovereign and to congiatulate another, 
on his accession to the throne. Such, 
howler, was the natural ’ course of 
events ; and the country may console it- 
self under the loss which it has sustained, 
in the contemplation of bright future pros- 
pects. It was, he believed, an axiom of 
the constitution of this country, that tlie 
King never dies, and he believed it to be 
equally true, that in the majority of Bri- 
tish hearts sentiments of loyal attachment 
to tlie sovereign may also be said never 
to die.— (Hear /) He was proud to unite 
in appro^bing King William the Fourth, 
with every feeling of loyalty and attach- 
ment; and he was happy that all ranks 
of people had now an opportunity of joy- 
fully hailing the accession of a queen, a 
circumstance so long and so ardently de- 
sired.— (Hear, hear !) Recollecting, as 
many of them did, the excellent effects 
which were produced, by the presence of a 
former queen; knowing what benefits 
were conferred on society by the example 
which the conduct and virtues of Queen 
Charlotte afforded, it must follow that 
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they would es^ierience great pleasure in 
seeing that most important station, so 
necessary to the splendpur of a court, and 
so conducive tp public welfare, thus ad- 
mirably filled by the accession of Queen 
i^delaide. He again assured the court, 
tliat he gave his most hearty concurrence 
to the address. 

Gen. Thomion said he cordialipcon- 
curred in the address, and also in the 
sentiments of those who had delivered 
their opinions upon it. He perhaps 
would have said nothing on this occasion, 
if he had not been personally acquainted 
witli both monarclis. Widi respect to 
the late monarch, the respect so universal- 
ly paid to his memory, shewed how highly 
his subjects thought of him. It could 
not be forgotten how much the country 
flourished under his government During 
his government .(when he had become 
Regent, in consequence of the affliction 
of Geoige HI.) were achieved those 
great victories which secured for the em- 
pire a glorious, and, he hoped, perma- 
nent peace. It could never be forgotten 
what a friend he to art and science, 
and how much the metropolis was im- 
proved under his auspices. He did not 
shew himself to his people so much 
perhaps as he could have done ; but he 
was, in other tilings, a kind and gracious 
monarch, and did much good fpr the 
country. But, though* he condoled sin- 
cerely for his loss, with pleasure con- 
gratulated his present Majesty on his ac- 
cession to the throne. He did not believe 
that there was a kinder-heaited or a more 
good-natured man in existence. The 
longer he lived, (and he hoped tliat his 
Majesty would live a long and happy life) 
the better he was sure it would be for the 
country. He was sure that William IV. 
would be duly estimated by his subjects, 
and that be would be deservedly popular. 
With respect to the address to her gra- 
cious Majesty Queen Adelaijde, he con- 
ceived it to be a very proper mark of re- 
spect. Every ode spoke well of her. He 
was sure that the accession of a queen 
was to the country a most grateful event. 
He was the more pleased that diis mark 
of respect was paid, to Queen Adelaide, 
because he was very sure that it would be 
ejctremely gratifying to William IV. 

The Deputy Chairman wished to ex- 
plain why, on an occasion like the present, 
he had forgone adopting that practice, 
which custom had almost rendered a pri- 
vilege to the individual filling his 'situation. 
He alluded to his not having seconded 
the address. He trusted that his con- 
duct, in having forgone that privilege, 
would not be attributed to want of respect 
for the chapicter of the late or of the 
reigning monarch, or to wantiof attadi- 
ment to the royal family in general ; but 
lie had always considered that, in cases 
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like the preti^t, where a corporate ad- 
dress was moved, it should not come 
from any particular part of the cor|)omte 
body, but from the whole— (Acar, hear!) 
*-and he was satisfied that he could not 
have left the seconding of the address in 
better hands, both as regarded his expe- 
rience and his eloquence, than in those 
of the hon« and learned gent, who under- 
took the task.— (jycar/) Therefore he 


had given way to his hon. and learned 
friend ; and lie was quite satisfied that tlie 
proprietors w'ei'e not displeased at his 
having done so. 

The Chairman said, as the proprietors 
were unanimously agreed, it was only ne- 
cessary for him to put tlie question as a 
mere formal matter. 

The address was tlien agreed to by ac- 
clamation, and the court adjourned. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 

BEFORR THE SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE COMMONS, ON THE AFFAIRS OF THE 
EAST-INWA COMPAWV. 

{Continued from p. 2 IS.) 

Mr. Mfnc.— The average duty on tea in skin 28, wung hyson and hyson 40, gini- 
America is, perhaps, 75 to 100 per cent, dowder and imperial 50. Witness lias a 
on the cost price at Canton ; in some in- memorandum of the prices at which tens 
stances more. Bohea pays 12 cents per lb* have sold in New York from 1820 to 
duty, congou and souchong 25, hyson 1829, without the duty, viz. 


Prices of Tea ai New York, in ench Year, from 1820 to 1829, reduced to Sterling at the 
Exc/tangc tf 8 per Cent, Prenmim. 



1820. 

1821. 

1822. 

1823. 


T. d, «. d. 

.V. d. n, d. 

s, d. », d. 

g. (?. g. d. 

imperial ......lb 

3 U-3 4 

2 7-34 

2 11 — 3 4 

3 14 — 3 4 

Ounpowder 

3, 4 — 3 (>4 1 2 34 — 3 74 

3 14 — 3 9 

3 14-3 i) 

Hyson 

2 1 — 2 « 

2 01 — 2 «i 

1 Hi — 2 H 

2 1 —2 9 

Young Hyson .. . 
Hyson 8km .... ! 

1 54 — 2 .34 1 1 7 —1 11 

1 8 — 1 114 

2 34 — 2 9 

1 11 -1 4 

1 04 — J 1 

10—14 

14—19 

ll^ouchong ...... 

1 U-1 24 

1 04-1 U 

: 14-1 34 

1 24—1 54 

Congou ; 

Sohea 

« 74 

0 i: — 0 Hi 

0 74 

0)1 — oui 

0 7i 

0 104 — 0 11 

0 74 

0 04 — 0 8 


1024. 


rf. 

U - 3 
11-3 
54 - 3 
3 — 3 

114 - 2 44 
14 — 2 1 
»4 

10—0 104 


d. 

Oi 

1 

0 




1025. 


1820. 

i 

1827- 

1828. 

1829. 


' g. 

d. «. 

d. 

s, d. g, d. 

g. 

d. g, d. 

g. 

d. 

g. 

d. 

1 

g. 

d. g, d. 

Imperial lb 

3 

4 —4 

2 

! 2 11 — ,3 64 

2 

84 — 3 114 

: 3 

6 

— 3 

64 

2 

64 — 3 9 

Gunpowder 

3 

44 — 4 

2 

i 2 H — 3 64 

2 

HI — 3 114 


6 

— 3 

64 

2 

54 — 3 9 

Hyson 

2 

8—3 

4 

i 2 1 — 2 11 

2 

34 — 3 04 

1 2 

1 

— .3 

64 

! 1 104 — 3 14 

Young Hyson . . . 

2 

14 — 3 

U 

11 8 — 2 10 

1 

54 — 3 64 

! 1 

3 

— 3 

64 

: 1 

5k — 3 0 

Hyson Skin 

1 

«4 — ? 

7 

' 0 11 — 2 2 

0 11 — 2 2 

0 

8 

— I H4 

0 

84 — 1 114 

Souchong 

1 

04 — 2 

1 

! 0 10 — 2 1 

1 

1 -2 74 

0 11 

— 1 

74 , 

1 

04 — 2 1 

Congou 

U 

8i - 1 

04 1 none. 


none. i 

1 

none. 

1 


none. 

Cghca 

0 

84-0 

9 

0 

1 

o 

52 

0 

1 

8 — 0 9 1 

1 0 

8 

— 0 

9 

1 

0 

9 —0 10 


Examination continued, — Witness could 
buy teas cheaper than these prices, for mo- 
ney, four or five per cent: die prices 
current, from which this table is compiled, 
stated the highest prices, to support the 
market. The average specific duty on the 
China cost is above 100 in the case of 
hyson skin, the duty on the sale price 
at New York is about forty-five per cent, 
on hyson skin.’ 

The importer of tea in America obtains 
a credit of twelve months from govern- 
ment, and sells it on a credit of six months, 
secured on a promissory note convertible 
into cash : the banks discount paper at four 
months, seldom so long as six. This credit 
for the duty by -government, it is generally 
conceived, * enables the importer to send 


his vessel again to China, and import 
another cargo. There is a credit of eigh- 
teen or twelve months on English manu- 
factures. It is the prevailing opinion that 
this credit gives great facilities for over- 
trading, and remonstrances have been 
made to government to lessen the credit. 
Government have suffered of late years, 
and individual creditors, to a great extent, 
from the facility this credit gives to par- 
ties whose circumstances are deranged to 
carry on trade long after tliey ought to 
settle with their creditors. The greater 
part of the English goods vended in Ame- 
rica have been done by commission houses, 
wdio made advances to nianiifacturcrs in, 
this country, by coming under ncccplance' 
for sixty 10 ‘^evonty-five per rent: it'ap-" 
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plies to other tbinga^ The losses have 
been nothing so great in other branches of 
trade in America as those in the China 
trade. The average credit is longer on 
China goods than on European* Since 
1 837-28 the import qf tea into the United 
States lias fallen off: the trade is now in a 
depressed state. 

As ' to the relative (qualities of the teas 
imported into America and this country, 
the witness believes tlie tea imported into 
the United States to be good ; thinks it 
equal in quality to the tea consumed here, 
the green particularly. Witness thinks 
tea is deteriorated by keeping. Old teas 
are always sold cheaper in China; they 
are more difficult of sale in the United 
States* When old skin teas cost seventeen 
Of eighteen tales at Canton, new teas 
would be worth twenty-two to twenty- 
four. 

The prices at Canton fluctuate accord- 
ing to the demand. Sometimes it is diffi. 
cult to procure sufficient young hyson of 
the beat quality ; the other teas arc gene- 
rally or often abundant : hyson of fine qua- 
lity is often scarce. Part of the teas woih^ 
alwas bought of the security merchants, 
the residue of the other hong, and a part 
from the outside merchiints. The latter is 
equal in quality to that purchased of the 
hong, but probably not procurable in tlie 
same quantity. 

Young hyson l& the favourite tea in the 
United States, and there is always a great 
demand for it ; so much has been brought 
of it of inferior quality that the price has 
been reduced ; the Chinese finding the de- 
mand for it, increased the quantity. 

It is the custom in China to return two 
chests for one in case of fraud or decep- 
tion. The hpng and many of the outside 
men are fair dealers and men of business. 
Witness has heard American gentlemen 
say that they find them fair. In 18l9<20 
witness experienced misfortunes in Eng- 
land, and be received a credit of a few thou- 
sand pounds from Howqua, who knew 
nothing of witness but from inquiries. Wit- 
ness thinks that the Chinese merchants 
and authorities are disposed to give every 
facility and encouragement to fair trade 
with the United States : it is generally un- 
derstood that wliat is called a ricli ship in 
America is very acceptable in Canton. The 
Chinese have sufibred greatly from giving 
credit ; witness will not confine himself to 
Americans. In the instance just men- 
tioned, witness paid Howqua one per cent, 
per month till the money was returned, 
which witness accomplished in ten months. 
How'qua relinquisbed £50 of the interest. 
Witness has no reason to doubt that there 
is the same disposition to encourage fair 
dealing at Canton as in othei' epttotnes. 
He should conclude them rather wicndly 
to commercial intercourse: vessels going 
there with Spanish dollars have great ad- 


vantages, and are very well received. WU*> 
ness never shipped goods thither. Ha 
should think that, when the effbets of the 
overtrading are done away, the American 
trade with Canton will be a remunerating 
trade, like others, if conducted Gn correct 
principles. 

In witness's time, in freighting vessels 
from Fliiladelphia to Canton and back the 
freighters paid ten per cent, on the 
amount shipped ; they paid the money in 
China, and were entitled to two one-eighth 
tons measurement for every 1,000 dollars. 
shipped : the present rate, he beUeves, is 
lower. 

The quantity of tea required for Ame- 
rica has greatly inereas^ since witness 
first embarked in the trade. Tlie increased 
demand enhanced tlie price a little, but 
not materially, he thinks : he never heard 
of any difficulty in procuring black teas, 
owing to the increased demand, nor of any 
apprehension of difficulty if there should 
be an increased demand for green teas. 
The black tea imported into America is 
chiefly souchong, or what is called sou- 
chong, very g(K>d tea. It would be wrong 
in witness to speak as to its quality in com- 
parison with that in England: the fine 
black teas in England are of excellent 
quality. 

The port charges in China on vessels 
from the Uuited Stales, which generally 
average about 350 to 400 tons, are sup. 
posed to be 7,000 dollars ; they used to be 
reckoned at 8,000. When a ship arrives, 
the supercargoes land and go from one hong 
merchant to another, and secure the ship 
with that person who will do it on the 
most favourable terms. The government 
does not interfere : witness understood the 
business to be simple and easy. The hong 
are glad to supply goods at the market 
price. Witness never carried goods, al- 
ways dollars ; he should conclude the dif- 
ficulty was greater when goods are car- 
ried out. Witness left off the trade be- 
cause he did not find it profitable. He 
did not make any thing on bis last invest- 
ment, in 1820; he believes the trade has 
been occasionally better since. 

Tlie diffiirence between teas a year old 
and fresh teas in America perhaps exceeds 
five per cent. It is extremely difficult to 
sell the old teas, unless they have been ori- 
ginally of a very good quality. Supposing 
the East India Company to be compelled 
to keep their teas always a year before they 
sold them, other traders offering in the 
market fresh teas would find a great pre- 
ference over the Company. 

The duties in America are levied on the 
teas by name : the witness has no know, 
ledge of such frauds as that of packing 
one quality in China witli a diflferent name 
for the purpose of affecting the rate of duty 
in America, Persons of respectability ne- 
ver do such things. Witness has heard 
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t)f A pAVflon ID New York practising some 
deceptions. He sliould consider the in- 
stances few. He thinks if, for instance, 
young hyson was packed for hyson skin, a 
custom-house officer could distinguish the 
qualifies. 

From the period when the China trade 
became unprofitable, all foreign commerce 
from the United States has, generally speak- 
ing, been very unprofitable. Witness 
turned his attention to cotton, and did 
not better himself much. He believes that 
a peraon who imported English dry goods 
judiciously— a practical man— even yet, 
under all the difficulties, might make a little 
money ; he^ would get a living, with eco- 
nomy. Witness has imported China silk 
goods, the profit on which, he thinks, was, 
on the whole, better than on tea. Nan- 
keens often lay on hand. The population 
of America increases greatly, and the de- 
mand for tea increases w'ith it : the usual 
breakfast is cofiee ; they drink tea in the 
afternoon. Witness believes the whole of 
the green teas imported into America— 
the hyson, imperial, and gunpowder— to 
be as good tea as can be produced : they 
are bought with Spanish dollars. 

March 1. 

John Francis Davis, Esq. again examin- 
ed. — Tlie shares of the hong are in number 
twenty-one, of which the chief merchant 
has four, the four next three, the two last 
two and a half each. The merchants are 
not insolvent ; they arc in full trade. The 
casual tenders of tea, to fill up the iu- 
vestment, namely, two-fifths, are from the 
bong, not from others. The shares arc 
considered of value as regards the teas, 
but otherwise as regards the imports. Wit- 
ness has never known the shares to be sold. 
Their value is conjectural. The prices of 
tea are settled in the preceding season, in 
reference to each denomination ; there is 
a descending scale of prices, and in re. 
ference to the tea produced under each 
class the prices is settled. A general re- 
duction of prices, of one tale under every 
character, took place in 1825, and was in 
favour of the Company about j^20,000. 
With this exception, the prices of each 
class of tea have been settled for some 
time : witness will not say that some dc- 
namiiiations have not been lowered since. 
The non-contract teas are purchased in 
reference to their quality and according to 
tlic scale : they are lower in price, being 
lower in quality. A certain portion of 
these teas are c^led ** winter teas,” the 
remainder “ not-contract teas.” They arc 
lower than the contract teas, because they 
are inferior or perhaps old teas : the winter 
portion arc below contract quality, having 
been offered as contracts and not accepted, 
and are taken at a very reduced price : 
those which are not whiter teas have not 
been rejected. The propordon of the teas 
not rejected to those rejected it is difficult 


to state : the total investment of black teas 
is about 270,000 chests, of which the con- 
tracts are three-fifths ; of winter teas there 
are about 20,000 chests, but this varies. 
These winter teas are the rejected teas of 
the season antecedent to their shipment; 
they are rejected not as positively bad, but 
as comparatively inferior to the high class 
called “ contract.” The prices paid by the 
Company are without reference to the mar- 
ket price, but are lower than the contracts ^ 
they are settled according to the scale, 
subject to alteration; the Company has 
alway regulated the market price of teas. 
There arc not less than ten classes under 
each denomination. The prices are fixed 
betw'een the hong and the Company. Thh 
teas sent to Canada are not contract teas, 
but of a lower description and at lower 
prices ; they are purchased according to 
the price the Company choose to affix to 
each quality. The whole consignment is 
about ^100, OCX) only. The prices are 
propordoned to the real value of the teas 
in both cases. The prices of the woollens 
taken by the hong are affixed annually, 
according to the demand, in the same way 
as the teas, except that the relative situa- 
tion of the parties dealing is changed. 
The last consignment of woollens to China 
will, it is estimated, yield a profit in the 
whole. The prices of the two commodities 
must be regulated according to the best 
conception the two parties have of the 
supply and demand, according to the 
market price of the day, which must be 
as much as the sellers can get and as little 
as the buyers can manage to give. When 
the American^ entered into the trade of 
supplying Canton, with manufactured 
goods, the price of those goods fell in 
that market: the Company had to com- 
plain of a fall in ilieir woollens. The 
prices of woollens vary every year. The 
evidence proved that tea purchased with 
ready money might be bought at much 
lower rates than those paid by the Com- 
pany ; that a shij) freighted with dollars 
will always be more welcome to the Chi- 
nese than if freighted with mwiufactnrcs. 
The difference of price w'itncss cannot 
state: the denominations of teas are no 
guide whatever to their values : the prices 
are in proportion to the real value of the 
commi^ity. The contract teas are of a 
very high quality; witness is not aw'are 
that tlicy arc bought by any but the Com- 
pany in general. The alteration of prices 
in 1825 must liave been operated by a 
meeting between the hong and the super- 
cargoes. 

The arrangement in 1828, by which the 
hong agreed not to grant a license to any 
other than a hong merchant for the sale of 
foreign imports, or for the shipment of 
goo^ pnrcliased from an outside mer- 
chant, took place entirely without the in. 
stigation of the Committee or their inter- 
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ference ; it was in consequence of an edict 
from the lioppo. [Tlie witness gave in a 
copy of the edict, verbatim, as published 
in Mat. Jowm. vol. xxvii. p. 5.] This 
was a particular edict, in coni^equence of 
the failure of three of the hong. Such 
proclamations are not so fVequently issued 
against the “outside trade ** as against the 
opium trade; the latter are considered 
matters of course, but the edict quoted is 
quite of a different description; witness 
has not known more than three or four. 
One was in 1617,- when the Company 
interfered in favour of the shopmen, and 
requested the government to allow them 
to trade to a certain extent with the ships 
without being subject to the interference 
of the hong. That application failed ; and 
200 ships were shut up by order of the 
government, without any complaint on the 
part of the bong. The Company had that 
year suffered by the abstraction from their 
contracts of teas of which they had been 
accustomed to have the first choice, and 
the Committee then thought that it was for 
die Company's interest to maintain their 
accustomed advantage, and tell the hong 
merchants, whom they suspected of con. 
niving at the system, that if any indi. 
vidual of their body contributed again to 
die injury of the Company's investment 
for the sake of a higher price, the Com- 
pany would diminish their dealings with 
Iiiin : the Court did not enter into these 
views to dicir full extent, and the resolu- 
tion of the Committee has been altered. 
'Ibis did not extend to the general trade 
ill articles always allowed to the shop- 
men ; it was with reference to teas 'more 
especially. ' he Company’s servants, in 
fact, were anxious to keep up the pre- 
fcrence they had in die choice of teas, 
notwithstanding the outside merchants 
wished to deal with others ; but the idea 
has been since given up, die Court saying 
they thought it better to let things take 
dieir natural course. Matters did not re-* 
vert to their old channel, with regard to 
all commodities : it is still held traitorous 
for an outside dealer to deal in certain 
staple articles. Witness has not yet heard 
of any instance of the government acting 
on that edict, and punishing an outside 
merchant for dealing with foreigners. Wit- 
ness is not aware what sort . of treason 
dealing with foreigners is ; it might pro- 
bably be punished by banishment for life 
to Tartary. Treason, in China, is a crime 
which entails the highest punishment. 
Soon after the Company's interference in 
1817, 200 shopmen were punished ; the 
least penalty was cohfiscation of goods. 
Apprdiensions of outside men have hap- 
pened every ' two or three years ; it* is 
for tfae pul^pose of extorting money from 
^ThiS'irroceeding can never entirely 
internipt the outside trade ; it is perfeedy 
secure in regard to certain permitted co*ii^ 


modities. Outside merchants have bribed 
die bong for their pass to cover certain 
exports ; no outside dealer, where his busi- 
ness is illegal, can carry on such transi. 
actions widiout it. Silk piece goods are 
now excepted from the monopoly gf the 
hong; it is a business of detail, lit only 
for the outside dealers. Tliere are other 
trifling things excepted. Witness is not 
aware that bribes have been paid to .the 
hoppo by the outside merchants for the 
privilege of exporting ; the hoppo is in a 
situation too high to admit of such bw- 
gains: the bribes are probably paid, in 
part, to the underlings of the hoppo. He 
is the third civil officer at Canton, ranking 
after the governor of the province;. he is 
chief commissioner of customs ; his duty 
is to superintend the foreign trade in ge- 
neral. He receives very little salary, and 
is allowed principally to pay himself. Most 
of the situations connected with foreign 
trade, under that corrupt government, are 
sold to the best bidder, who remunerates 
himself as he can, by conniving at eva* 
sions of the revenue, by sums be wrings 
from the hong, and in every way he can 
obtain money. ^ 

There is a necessary disposition on the 
part of the outside dealers to participate in 
the lucrative trade with foreigners, but. 
both the government and the hong are 
from interest opposed to it; the former 
because they are more sure of their reve- 
nues, the latter from natural self-love. 

W'ith respect to the arrangement in 
question, some of the Americans (for all 
would not sign the petition to the govern- 
ment) had endeavoured to bring the Bri- 
tish into odium with the Chinese. They 
stated, in an address, tliat the British had 
set themselves up in opposition to the em- 
peror— a charge of the most injurious cast 
— and the Company’s servants felt that 
they owed so little to the Americans, and 
particularly to the American agent, that 
they returned a very short answer to an 
application to assist him on some occasion. 
The letter and answer are both on record. 
The Americans who had signed the pc- 
tition repeated their application through 
the liong. If any one of their petitions l 
to the viceroy charged the Company’s 
agents directly with originating the ar- 
rangement which the Americans con- 
sidered so prejudicial to their interest, the 
records would shew it to be incorrect. 
The proclamation from the Chinese au- 
tliorities, in answer to the American ap- 
plication, legalized the trade with the out. 
side dealers, as regarded the export of ma- 
nufactured silks and the import of cotton 
manufactures : it admitted those things to 
tlie list which before existed of the trade 
permitted to the outside dealers. [The 
witness then read, from the Caiitoii He- 
gister of 2d August 1 828, a proclamation 
by the governor of Canton, dated 14th 
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July 1828, for which see AsiaU Joum.^ 
vol. xxvii, p. 512.] ' The petition (referred 
to in the proclamation) could only be pro.' 
sented through the medium and in the 
words of the hong. In order to show that 
the Company have not been hostile to the 
Americans, witness states that he inter- 
fered, with the sanction of the Committee, 
in favour of an American named Am-' 
naidon, in 1825, and wrote a petition for 
him, in the Chinese ]anguag<^, complain- 
ing of the conduct of the hong. That 
petition was sent back unopened, with a 
message that no American could com- 
municate directly in the native language 
with the government: the grievance re- 
mains unredressed. 

Witness has not heard of placards, in 
tlie Chinese language, posted on the Eu- 
ropean factories, accusing the English of 
-being the means of interrupting trade be- 
tween foreigners and outside merchants. 
Lampooning is very common in that coun- 
try ; they even placard the oflicers of their 
own government. Placards containing 
abuse of all foreigners witness has heard 
of frequently, but not of the particular 
placards alluded to. The outside trade is 
now very mucli in the same state as it has 
always been at Canton : to the list of arti- 
cles before legalized some have been added. 

The anti -commercial spirit of the Chinese 
is shown in their exclusion of us from se- 
veral ports to which we formerly had access ; 
they have excluded the Russians from Can- 
ton. Witness believes that Europeans did 
i|ot exclude themselves from the ports re- 
ferred to', to avoid the exactions of the 
Chinese authorities; but that they were 
positively excluded by the government, in 
the 17th century, in conseqOcnce of the 
conquest of the Tartars, They would not 
be admitted there now ; witness has seen 
government edicts, saying that foreign 
trade must be confined to Cs^nton. The 
tea trade to England was very inconsidera- 
ble then, compared with our present trade, 
which has grown up since Europeans were 
excluded from Amoy. - A trade so large 
must be beneficial to the empire, and 
would be more so, if it were nearer to the 
centre ; the long land-carriage adds greatly 
to the prices of tea. The government is, 
notwithstanding the benefit, decidedly hos- 
tile to increasing it, because it is decidedly 
hostile to foreign intercourse. The insti- 
tutions of the country arc built on the 
maxims of Confucius, whose leading pre- 
cept was to avoid intercourse with foreign, 
ers— “ to despise foreign commodities.*’ 
The sacred books of the Chinese are not 
so much religious books as treatises on 
ethics and on government ; and as long as 
the Chinese venerate those books, so long 
will their* institutions "remain more or 
less unchanged. Principles of government 
absolutely preposterous in themselves, md 
contrary to the dispositions of human na- 


ture, must be futile to a certain extent ; 
and to that extent foreign trade prevails in 
China. 

The witness thinks there is no difference 
between the port charges at Amoy and 
Canton in respect to native vessels ; all the 
extortioii < and tyranny is chiefly in regard 
to foreigners. Witness should judge, from 
the result, that the charges at Amoy were 
higher than at Canton : the excess at the 
former was not so much from legal charges 
as individ’ipl acts of extortion. The Spa- 
niards had the nominal privilege of trading 
to Amoy later than any oUier nation, but 
it was rendered nugatory by obstacles. 
One attempt was made by them within the 
last twenty years, which was proved un- 
successful. All the ports of China are 
virtually as completely shut to Europeans 
as the ports of Japan, with the exception 
of the Dutch. 

The increased trade of Europeans with 
China has been the operation of individual 
interest against a preposterous feeling ; it 
must be checked, to a certain extent, by 
the spirit and conduct of the government : 
the trade would be infinitely greater if we 
had access to several i^orts of the empire. 

The heaviest charge on the foreign trade 
at Canton is in the sliape of extortion; 
much lieavier than what finds its way into 
the coffers of the emperor. There is a 
charge called the consoo-charge, for the 
benefit of the corporation of Uie bong. 
Witness has seen a statement in the Canton 
Heftier of about two millions of tales 
remitted annually to Pekin ; but he should * 
not found an opinion on any thing he saw 
in the Canton Register ; it is noi a work of 
sufficient authority. Die revenue remitted 
includes the duty on exports : the Chinese 
charge 3d. per lb. on the shipment of teas 
at Canton.* About one-half the port 
charges goes to the hoppo ; the other ought 
to find its way to the emperor. 

«Tlie witness cannot speak to the pro- 
portion of the population maintained in 
growing leas. We do not know what the 
whole population of China is—even their 
own books seem most contradictory, and 
to be founded on no grounds that can be 
relied on. One of their statistical accounts 
makes the population about 250,000,000 ; 
but witness docs not attach a great deal of 
faith to its correctness. He does not think 
there is more abject poverty llicre than in- 
our own and many other countries, in 
proportion to the population. Wages are 
low, but the wants of the people are ren- 
dered comparatively few by the climate. 
Rebellions and disturbances have arisen 
there from famines. If the foreign trade 
were suspended -in China, it might add to 
the local distress at Canton, but it would 
not be felt out of the province, except, 
perhaps, in the tea districts, which must 
be populous : the tea province of Kiang- 
* Stc / hut there must be some error here. 
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nan i» by far die lergest and nnost popu-, 
lous ill China. In respect to the effects of 
closing the trade at Calcutta, to which the 
trade of fii^y or sixty millions of people 
in Bengal is confin^^ the witness thinks 
that our imports into India are spread 
more uniformly over those dominUl^ than 
in China : it is estimated that bailfy one. 
niniii of our imports is consumed in the 
north of China, on account of the dis- 
tancc. The inconvenience in respect to. 
exports would be chiefly local, llie in- 
fluence of foreign trade does not extend 
very far inland from Canton. Tlie popu- 
, lation of tlie city of Canton and the su. 
burbs cannot be a fourth or a fifth of that 
of London : tlie assertion that the popular 
tion living in boats on the Canton river is 
nearly a uiillion, is an outrageous esti- 
mate. The floating population in boats, 
ships, and barges, on the river at Canton, 
is not so great as the number upon the 
Thames at London. 

Tlie inland navigation in China, with 
all that has been done, is in a very in- 
ferior state to what it might be. The river, 
which brings the teas to Canton, from the 
frontier of the provinces, where it has to 
cross a high mountain, is a mere trout- 
stream for a great proportion of the way, 
and foreigners have been obliged to wait 
at Canton for months, on accou^l of there 
not being enough water in tliat river to 
float the vessels that bring the teas. The 
Chinese, if left by their rulers to them- 
selves, would perhaps be the most in. 

‘ dustriOus and commercial people in the 
world ; they do not navigate, at present, 
so far as the Arabs do. The witness speaks 
now of their internal commerce, the very 
circumstances which makes them so inde- 
pendent of external or foreign, commerce. 

The quantity of tea consumed by the 
Chiuese generally is very small; they 
economize it wonderfully. An ordinary 
Chinese puts his leaves into the tea-pot in 
the morning, and they last him through 
the day : the drink is kept warm by a con. 
trivanco which forms a stratum of non- 
conducting air between the two vessels 
which contain it. 

The tea exported to Russia is raised in 
the nortlicm part of tlie empire; it is a 
different species of tea from whet we use. 
Tea is grown on the line of coast on tlie 
eastern side of China, not in tlie western 
provinces. 

It may have happened, in individual 
cases, Uiat where tea turns out bad, two 
chests have been given for one ; but wit. 
ness doubts it as a general fact. The 
Company debit the merchants in their 
books. It may be intelligible, as an in- 
sulated act of spontaneous generosity., on 
the part of a rich mercliant like Howqua ; 
but the Company could hardly venture to 
do such a thing as to exact double^, the 
amount of all losses. Witness has heard 


of bong marchauti refusing to make 
remuneration; he knew an instance in 
which a hong merchant made it a part of> 
his stipulation that he should not be obliged 
to mi^e good the loss of tea return^ t 
the contrary practice is an exception, the' 
rule haS'been in the other direction. 

The heavy duties on foreign manufac- 
tures are partly a proof of the anti.com-- 
mercial spirit, and partly of the greedi- 
ness, of the £!hinese government. If Eng- 
land laid twice as much duty on foreign 
manuiactures as the Chinese, the fact 
would go generally, and in tiie abstract,- 
to sanction the inference tliat England is 
anti-commercial. - 

Tlie disadvantage the .Company have in: 
regard to the rate of freight is the price 
they pay for the great advantage derived 
from their superior class of shipping. If 
it w'as deemed advisable, the legislature 
might oblige the Company to go into tfie' 
market for their tonnage, like other mer. 
chants. In respect to the advantage of 
large ships, as regards the storage of teas, 
witness can speak to the fact of one small 
ship, carrying tea to Canada, having de- 
livered her cargo in a most deploralde 
condition, entailing serious loss, arising 
from her general condition. In most cases, 
tlie cargoes are turned out in a worse con- 
dition from ships of that description than 
fi-om the Company*s regular ships. Tlie 
country traders have had a few large ships 
lately ; but the American ton is less than 
ours. 

■ Tlie tea tasted by witness at Pekin ap. 
peared generally rather different from that 
brought to Canton ; it was thought by the 
embassy generally inferior : he has under- 
stood that teas is grown in one of the 
north-western provinces, towards the great 
wall, not to any great extent in any other 
part of the empire; there is a coarse tea 
grown for die use of tlie population, die 
specimens of which seen by witness were 
of a very inferior character. The popula- 
tion of China almost universally use tea. 
The produce of the two provinces witness 
lias mendoned is not, probably, circulated 
to every part of the empire, on account of 
the high transit-duties : a very large part - 
of the lower papulation -are dt^eforc sup- 
plied from their own neighbourhood. Any. 
portion of die population that can afford 
to pay for tbe best tea wdl pay for it, 
wherever it comes from. The Chinese 
use tea generally as a drink ; they never 
drink plain water if they can help it. They 
drink a good deal of wine at their con. 
vivial meetings, and tea is introduced at 
tbe end. There is a vessel of tea— water 
slightly tinged with tea— standing In tbe 
principal apartment of each house, which 
is available to all the inmates. The quan- 
tity of tea thus used is extremely small. 
1'heir figurative expression for -poverty is 
** weak tea and insipid rice.” The tea-' 
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pl^nt of the Braztle has been an utter 
failure. 

The embassy from Pekin tb Canton did 
not pass through Fokicn or Tcliekiang* 
In the tea provinces they passed, the cul- 
ture of tea was partial • it was rather an 
event to come across a tea plantation: 
those provinces are less devoted to the 
growth of lea than Fokien and Tchekiang. 

' If the losses sustained by fire by Ameri- 
can merchants at Canton liavo been made 
good to the }H!rsoiis suffering, it was In a 
very tew partial and individual instances, 
and at the expense of the consoo ; witness 
knows of many persons who sustained se- 
verc loss without any relief: the benevo- 
lence of the Chinese government, he be- 
lieves, evaporated, on the occasion, in a 
fow pompous sentences. 

The witness has heard some Chinese say 
that tea is belter for keeping, if propel ly 
stopped up. The Company pay less for 
old teas than for new, because they are 
die teas rejected as not of contract quality. 

The ginseng imported into Canton is 
exclusively the produce of some districts 
ill North America, and introduced by die 
Americans, but held by the Chinese at a 
very low estimation, compared with what 
tliey procure in Tartary, which is a mo- 
nopoly of the emperor. It is a wild plant. 

The witness, in his former evidence re- 
specting the time the tea plant took to 
produce, meant to state that tea is a pro- 
duct which could not be grown in exact 
accordance to a fluctuating annual de- 
mand, like a crop of wheat, and there- 
fore, in order to keep up the average 
quality of the produce, it was desirable 
that the demand should be as little fluc- 
luating as possible. 

The ])roiit expected on the last consign- 
ment of woollens, of the year 1828-29, 
will arise from the very great fall in the 
invoice cost. There has been no rise of 
price or increased demand in China for 
woollens, rather the reverse. The woollen 
trade began to be a lodng concern to the 
Company in some measure since the Ame- 
rican competition. Tiie decrease in the 
export of woollens by the Company from 
260,000 pieces in 180.9 and up to 1813 
and 1814, tol61,000in 1315, and 123,000 
in 1827, is explained upon this ground, 
that the Company before endured a great 
Joss, w’hicli they did not feel justified in 
continuing to endure. The Americans 
made use of the (British) woollens merely 
as a remittance from Liverpool, direct 
from China, as they preferred taking dol~ 
lars. From the circumstance of the Amo 
can porta being to the leeward of the 
trade-wind, a ship is as long going direct 
from America as by touching first at Li- 


verpool; and they found it coiiveipent, 
being there, to take woollens as a remit- 
tance, though they might lose by them to 
a certain extent. Witness has heard tliey 
have lost on particular articles of wool- 
lens; their importation of woollens never 
TeBXihed%^fourtk of the Company’s. Wit- 
ness dcH^' not believe they have ever made 
twenty or thirty per cent, on articles on 
which the Company had lost (as assumed 
ill a question put before), or they would 
have increased their importations, lie in- 
fers from their doing so, that those large 
profits were made only in a very few indi- 
vidual instances, and that where they were . 
made it was by evading the port charge « 
Witness has heard of some small quaniiiy 
of British woollens being imported through 
Russia into China, but is not sure of it. 
The demand must be greater in the cold 
provinces for such commodities. Witness 
is not aware of there being those luavy 
transit duties levied on commodities trans- 
ported from Russia overland that arc 
levied through the provinces of China, 
w'hich should render their transport to the 
uortliern provinces more expensive than by 
Canton: the question is a matter of cal- 
culation. The American trade in wool- 
lens has interfered wdth the Company’s 
trade, more or less; but the Aniericun 
trade in woollens has not increased lately. 

It entailed a fall in the price of our 
woollens. 

llie Company made an attempt, some 
years ago, to introduce cutlery ami hard- 
ware; but the articles were unsuited (o * 
Chinese use. They send about 1,800 tons 
of iron per annum, which yields a small 
profit: there is a Chinese duty of about 
5s. lOd. perewt. on iron. There is a very 
limited demand for quicUsilver : it is partly 
introduced by the officers of the Company’s 
ships. 

in the year 1814, when tlie Company 
made a stand, and gained advantages wJiicli 
extended to the country trade, the Bom- 
bay merchants applied to the government 
in Fnglund, for redress, for the loss they 
sustained (the Company lost too) ; their 
application was rejected. 

The Chinese government warn all fo- 
reigners to beware of dealing with the 
outside merchants, as it wdll not guarantee 
their losses : they would deny all remedy 
against an outside merchant, stating that 
llie foreigner must bear the consequences 
of his own dealings. The governmeiit 
would not give security to any transactions 
with outside people ; the hong are security 
for the duticSf but not for the deUs of the 
outside dealers. 

( To be continued. J 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

The Parliament was prorogued by bis 
Majesty in person on the 23d July, and 
dissolved by proclamation on the 24th. 

LAW. 

Privy Council, Jidy 14. 

' The Hon, Mountstuart Elphin&lone and 
Henry Dundas Robertson^ appellants ; 
„ Heeraditmd and Jetrmd Anoopchund (cxe^ 
eutors of Amerchund Bidreechund dec,^ 
execnioT of Narroba Govind Oulut, dec,) 
respondents. — This was an appeal from a 
sentence in the Supreme Court of Bom- 
bay, in an action for trover, brought by 
Amerchund Bidreechund against the East- 
India Company and Messrs. Elphinstone 
and Robertson, under the following cir- 
cumstances. During the late Mahratta 
war, Poona, the capital of the Peishwa*s 
dominions, was taken possession of by the 
British forces under Gen. Smith, in No. 
vember 1817, and Mr. Elphinstone was 
appointed commissioner of tlic territory 
conquered from the Peishwa; Mr. El- 
phinstone, in February 1818, appointed 
Mr. Robertson provisional collector and 
magistrate of Poona and the adjacent 
country. In July 1818, Mr. Robertson 
took possession of a considerable property, 
consisting of twenty-eight bags of gold 
' mohurs and Venetians, found in tlie house 
of Narroba Govind Outia, a Brahmin, the 
kasgcct, or treasurer of the Peishwa, and 
killedar of the fort of Rajeghur. This 
money w'as directed by Mr. Elphinstone 
to remain with Mr. Robertson, on ac- 
count of Government, until the commands 
of tlie Governor-general should be receiv- 
ed, there being doubts whether the mo- 
ney was the property of Narroba (who ap- 
pears to have been committed to prison),' 
or of the Peishwa, and also whether it 
was to be considered prize to Gen. Smith’s 
division. The proceeds were afterwards 
paid over to the Company, on tht ground 
that the money was in reality the property 
of the Peishwa, and consequently of' the 
state. The action for thO' recovery of this 
money, brought by the executor of the de- 
ceased Narroba, was resisted on the ground 
before-mentioned, and. also because Nar. 
roba was an alien enemy at tlie time of the 
seizure, because the money was taken Jure 
BclU, and bond^fide, ns booty, and lastly, 
because the government was not amenable 
to the court. 

' The judges of the Supreme Court (Sir 
Edward West and Sir C. Chambers) were 
of opinion, that the plaintiff was entitled to 
a verdict against Mr. Elphinstone and 
Mr. Robertson, but that there was no 
evidence to shew that tlib Company had 
adopted the act of theu' servants, or of 


any demand upon and refused by the Com- 
pany. They w*ere of opinion, that it was 
not proved that the money was the Peish- 
wa’s; that Narroba was not analien enemy 
at the time of the seizure, and that the 
inhabitants of Poona, where he was do- 
miciled, were protected under Mr. El- 
phinsfone’s proclamation of 1817^ stipu- 
lating that ** all property, real or personal, 
will be secured.” They therefore give 
damages against the two defendants to 
the full amount claimed, 17,45,290 ru- 
pees, including compound interest from 
the time of seizure, with costs, making 
in all 17,61,594 rupees. From this sen- 
tence the defendants appealed to this tri- 
bunal. 

The argument being concluded, llic 
counsel and parties were directed to with- 
draw. After some time they were again 
called in. 

Lord Tentcrden. We think the proper 
character of the transaction was that of a 
hostile seizure, made,, if not ** fagranle,'* 
yet “ nondum cessanlc hello,** regard being 
had both to the time, the place, and the 
person, and consequently tliat the muni- 
cipal court had no jurisdiction to adjudge 
upon the subject ; but if any thing was 
done amiss, recourse could only be had to 
the government for redress. 

“ We shall therefore recommend it to 
his Majesty to reverse the judgment,” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MONUMENT TO THE LATE COLONEL PEP- 
PER, AND THE OrFlCERS W'llO W'ERE 

RILLED IN PEGU. 

Our readers will recollect the particulars 
of the obstinate defence by the Burmese 
of the strong position of Setong, at the 
conclusion of the late w'ar. We believe 
the Burmese on no occasion fought more 
desperately, nor were the devotion and 
skill of Our officers, and the gallantry of 
our troops, ever more conspicuous than in 
the successful assault of that place ; and 
we have learnt with satisfaction that an 
appropriate tribute to the memory of the 
commanding officer (since deceased), and 
those who were killed on that occasion, 
has lately been completed by a young ar. 
list* of great merit, and will shortly be 
sent out to Madras to be erected in the 
Fort Church ; the Court of Directors hav- 
ing, with its usual liberality, given the in- 
structions and supplied the means to effect 
this object. 

The monument is. a military figure, 
larger than life, in the uniform of the 
light infantry of the Madras army, with a 


* Mr. George Clarke, of No. 4, Charles Street, 
Covent-Garden, where the work may be seen. 
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cloak thrown loosely over the shoulder; 
and the artist lias been successful in taking 
a strong likeness of the late Colonel Pcp> 
per. The following inscription, on a neat 
tablet, is intended to record the merits of 
‘the deceased, and the estimation in which 
they were held by their comrades : 

To 

Lieut. Col, Hercules Henry Pepper, of 
the 34th Light Infantry, 
who died at Fort St. George, 25th July 
1826, aged 42; 

distinguished on various occasions, by a rare 

energy of character, an ardent zeal, and 
a devoted gallantry : 
these qualities 

Jic particularly displayed, w'hilst com- 
manding a brigade of the Madras troops 
in Pegu 

during the late Burmese war. 

And to 

Lt. Col. Conroy, 3d Light Infantry ; 

Captain Cursham, 1st Eur. Hegt. 

Captain Stedinan, 34th Light Infantry ; 

Lieut. Adams, 3d Light Infantry ; 
who, animated with the same spirit, and 
emulating the example of their intrepid 
leader, were killed at Setong in Jan. 1826, 
This Monument 

is raised by several of their Friends 
in the Coast Army. 

THE KING OF DELHI. 

On the 3d July Viscount Combermerc 
bad an audience of the King, at which his 
Lordship presented to his Majesty a paint- 
ing from tlieking of Delhi, representing 
the king of Delhi, his three sons, and a 
grandson, in full costume. His Lord* 
.ship also presented a letter from the king 
of Delhi, enclosed in a gold purse. 

NEW JUDGE AT BOMnAV, 

Whilchall, June 18, 1830.— -The King 
has been pleased to direct letters patent to 
be passed under the Great Seal of the 
united kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, conferring the honour of knighthood 
upon John Wither Awdry, Esq., one of 
the puisne judges of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature at Bombay. 

NEW PR0FE.SS011 Al HAILEYBURY. 

The Bev. Frederick Smith, m,a„ Fel- 
low of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, is 
appointed Mathematical Professor in the 
East-Iiidia College at Haileyhury, Herts. 

CIRCULATION OF THE BIBLE IN INDIA. 

The last report of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society contains the follow-. 
Ing passage : . 

“ Does not the light begin to gleam on 
heathen lands, and may it not be said that 
the sun is fairly ascending above the hori- 
zon in India? In the one case it is but as 
the twinkling of a little stm* in the midst 


of overwhelming darkness ; in the other, 
it still wants many hours of high noon- 
day ; but is there not enough, in either 
case, on which to rest the eye of gratitude, 
and to awaken in the beholder thanks- 
giving to Him who is given to be bead 
'Over all things to his church, and who in 
the fulness of time will rise in glorious 
.splendour, as the sun of righteousness with 
healing in his rays ? 

“ Have we not heard with joy that one 
of the most detestable works of darkness 
has fled before the light in India ? The 
dissemination of the Scriptures has, it is 
nothing more than just to say, surely 
borne its part in exhibiting in its true huf 
horrid colours, the enormities of that 
system under which the widow burned on 
her husband’s funeral pile. May the 
widow’s expiring groans never be licard 
again ! May tlie child never carry the 
lighted torch (doing violence to nature), 
and kindle the unhallowed fire! May 
other remaining evils quickly depart ! 
Hasten it, O I.<oTd, in thine own lime ! 

“ What the sight now beheld, in lands 
newly become Christian ! Let your com- 
mittee call upon you to go back in spirit 
to Tahiti, in the days of Captain Cook : 
visit the abode of Omai — sec there the so- 
litary Bible, given him in all probability 
by your own Granville Sharp, who taught 
him tiie Tirst principles of writing, and, 
so far as his knowledge of our language 
allowed, endeavoured to pour the light of 
divine truth into his ignorant and untu- 
tored mind ; — see that Bible little read,* 
not understood p>^rhaps at all, not valued. 
Compare the conduct of those islanders, 
described once as so innocent and interest- 
ing ; — compare the facts of the case with 
the representations of Scripture ; — confess 
that the first chapter of the Epistle to the 
Humans is no libel upon human nature.*' 

ADDRESS TO HIS MAJESTY FROM THE EAST- 
INDIA COMTANV. 

The following were among the nume- 
rous presentations at the levee held oil 
the 21st July : — 

Mr. William Aslell, M.P. (Chairman), 
Mr. Hubert Campbell (Deputy Chair- 
man), Mr. John Thornhill, Mr. N. B. 
EdmonstUne, and Lieut. -Colonel John 
Baillie, M.P., Directors of the East-Tndia 
Cc>mpany> to present an address from the 
East- India Company. 

AFl'AUlS OF EGYPT. 

It is possible that the differences which 
have so Jong been said to exist between 
the Sultan and the Pacha of E^j^pt will be 
soon brought to an issue of some kind. 
Some of the letters from Constantinople 
state, that an extraordinary commissioner 
had beer appointed to proceed to Egypt, 
w'ith fhll powers to examine the revenue, 
finances, nnd st^te of tlie resources of the 
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PacIia, and also to enforce t!ie payment of 
one year’s arrears due to the Sultaiij which 
ho has wiihbtld on various pretexts. If 
the commissioner judge it necessary, he is 
to supersese the authority of Mebemed Ali 
as governor of Egypt, until further orders. 
It was generally expected at Constanti- 
nople that an open rupture between the 
sultan and his viceroy will be the conse- 
quence of this proceeding; and as it is 
.well known that the latter has been, for 
several montlis past, engaged in fortifying 
every point at which an attack might be 
apprehended, the contest, should one take 
place, will be at all events a long one, 
attended with ruinous expense to both par- 
ties.— Xondon Paper, 

LOAD VISCOUNT COMBERMERE. 

At the Oxford commemoration of Foun- 
ders and Benefactors, on the 24th June, 
the lionorary degree of doctor of civil 
law was conferred on General the Lord 
Viscount Combermei'e, G.C.B., Ac. &c. 
!Dr. Bliss, in prcbcnting Lord Comber- 
mere, said, ** I present for his honorary 
degree of doctor of civil law, a noble- 
man whose courage and activity arc known 
throughout the world ; from the Tagus to 
the Ganges, unsullied glory has attended 
his arms. He has crowned his country 
with glory, and deserves all her highest 
honours.” 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 
(serving in the east.) 

Idt/i Tj. DraffJf- (In Bengnl). Comet H. Ward- 
roner to be Lieut, by purch. ; v, Neale prom, j and 
Wm. Wilmer to be Comet by imrch.; v. Ward- 
roper (both 15 June 30). 

2d Foot (at Bombay). Hosp. Assist. R. H. A 
Hunter to be Assis-l. Surg., v. Poole dec. (15 June). 

3d Foot (in Bengal). Ens. P. G. Beers, from 29th 
F., to be Lieul. by purch., v. Barr prom. (15 June). 

IStli Foot (in Bengal). C. J. Carter tote Ens. v. 
Dunne app. to l«th P. (1« June). 

20th Fttot (at Bombay). Wm. Heron to be Ens. 
by purch. v. Crawley prom. (l,i June). 

2(>f/i Foot (at Madras). Ens, W. F. P. Wilson, 
from 32d F., to be Ens., v. Combe prom, in 2()th 
F. (IfiJune). 

20th Foot (at Mauritius). J. O. Lucas tr te Ens. 
by purch., v. Boyd prom, in 54th F. (15 June); 
C. R. .Storey to be Ens. by purch., v. Oeeis prom, 
in 3d F. (JG June). 

AOth Foot (at Bombay). Hosp. Assist. A. West to 
be Assist Surg , v. Coleman dec. ^5 June). 

4Gth Foot (at Madras). Lieut. G'. Farwell to be 
Capt. l)y purch.. v. Andrews app. to 3yth F. ; Ens. 
N. Gosselin to be Lieut, by purch., v. Farwell; 
and Jas. Hall to be Ens. by purch., v. Gosselin (all 
15 June). 

64f// Foot (at. Madras). Lieut. F. W. Johnson to 
be Capt. by purcb. v. Fairfield, who retires ; Ens. 
U. Boyd, from 29th F. to be Lieut, by jiurch., r. 
Johnson ; and S. Reed to be Ens., v. Colder dec. 
(all 15 June . 

Kth Foot ;at Cape of Good Hope). Ens. Edw. 
Foy to be Lieut, by purch., v. Rose, who retires; 
and F. J. Dixon tote Ens. by purch., v. Foy .both 
15 June). 

tf7th Foot (in N. Si Wales'. Lieut. Gen. Sir Wm. 
Inrils to be Col., v. Gen. Sir 11. Dalrymple dec. 
(16 April;. 


62d Foot (on passage to Madras). V. L. Lewes to 
be Ens. by purch., v. Corfield prom. (15 June) i 
Capt. Jas. Twigg, from h* p. of regt., to be Capt*, 
V. A.Macdonald, who exch. (IBJiine); Assist.Surg. 
H. Carline, from 89th F., to be Assist. Surg. (18 
June). 

7Sth Foot (on passage! to C. G. Hope'** Assist* 
Surg. F. Goodwin, itom h.{x 41tt F., to be Assist* 
Surg. ^15 June). 

Foot (at Mauritius). Capt. G. M. Dickens, 
from h. p., to be Capt., v. J. M. Maill ne, who 
exch., rec. dif. (15 June) ; Lieut. Jas. Murray to 
be (!;apt. by purch., v. Dickens, who retires ; Ens. 
P. Smyly to be Lieut, by purch., v. Murray ; and 
O. G. Canny to be Ens. by purch., v. Smyly (aU 
18 June). 

Brevet, Capt. E C. Archer, 45th F., to be Major 
in Army (15 June). 


BREVET promotions. 

His Mueiity has been pleased to appoint the fol- 
lowing omcers to take rank by Brevet as under- 
mentmned ; the commissions to be dated 22d July 
1830. 

. To be Generals in the 'Lieut. Gen. Geo. 

Earl of Dalhousic; Lieut. Gen. the Hon. Sir G. 
Lowry Cole. 

To be LieuL Generals in the Army, — ^Maj. Gen. 
Sir T. S. Beckwith; Maj. Gen. Robert Earl of 
Camwath ; Maj. Gen. Sir Hudson Lowe. 

To be Major Generals in the Army. — Colonels A. 
Pilkington, h. p. 2d Ceylon Regt. ; John Gardner, 
h. u. 1st F. ; J. W. Sleigh, lUh L. Drags. ; Hon. 
John Ramsay, li. p. unattached ; J. F. Fitzgerald, 
20th F. ; Wm. Stewart, 3d F. ; Sir Alex. Leith, 
h. p. 48th F. ; Sir John Brown, IStli L. Drags. ; 
Willoughby Cotton, 14th F. 

To he Colonels in the Army. — Lieut. Cols. Sir F* 
XL Doyle, bait. b. p. 54th F. ; Wm. Gray, h. p. 
1st F. ; Edw. Darley, 58th F. ; Christ. Hamilton, 
97th F. ; John Daniell, 49th F. ; W. W. Blake, 
h. p. 20th L. Drags. ; Sir Edw. Miles, 89th F. ; Sir 
Jus. Wilson, h. p. 4Bth F.; Wm. Wood, h. p. 41st 
F. ; John Gillies, h. p. 40th F. ; W. F. B. L^tus, 
h. i>. 38th F' ; (!. A, Vigoreux, 45th F. ; Sir B. K. 
Wniiams, 41st F. ; Henry Sullivan, Gth F. ; Rich. 
Armstrong, 2(>th F. ; Alex. Thomson, h. p. 98t1i 
F.; Miller Clifford, 68th F.t M. Lindesay, 78th 
F. ; S. A. Goodman, h. p. 48th F. ; Thos. Kenah, 
h. p. .58th F. 

To be Lieut, Otlmels in the Majors* John 

Moore, 54th P. ; C. Milner, h. p. 3d F ; William 
Fawcett, h. p. 14th F. ; W. 11. Tayntun, h. p. Slst 
F. ; F. Elwin, h. p. 44th F. ; W. H. Lapslie, h. p. 
3iAhF.; W. S. Forbes, 89th F.; B. Stone, h.p. 
5*{th F. ; J. L. Basden, 8fAh F. ; Jas. Laing, h. p. 
Gist F. : J. Bradish, h. p. 26 CeyL Regt. ; G. b. 
Thwaites, h. p. 57th F.; S. Bircham, Ceyl. Regt.; 
R. Hilliard, h. p. 45th F. ; N. Brutton, 11th L. 
Dra@. ; John M*Mahon, 8d F. ; R. Terry, h. p. 
31st F. ; A. Morris, h. p. 14tli F. 

To be Majors in the Army, — Captains R. Hunt, 
57th F. ; E. Charleton, Gist F. ; B. Ila'fhide, 44th 
F. ; R. Mullen, 1st F. ; H. Wellman, 57th F ; 
R. J. Denliam, 1.3th F. : C. S. O’Meara, 4Gth F. ; 

R. Moore, 45th F. ; Jas. Johnston, 44th F. ; W. 

S. Bertrand, 14ih F. ; R. Jebb, 40th F. ; J. H. 
Barnett, 40th F. ; M. M ’Gregor, 7Bth F : J. Kit- 
son, 44th F. ; G. Ingham, Ceyl. Regt. ; T. S. Beg- 
bie, 82d F. : A. F. Barbauld, Mth F. ; G. E. Jones, 
89th F. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

June 27» Matilda, Yaiix, from Mauritius and 
Cape; at Torbay.— 28. Charles Kerr, Brodie, from 
Bombay 4th Feb.; and Cape 19tb. April; oft* 
Brighton. — 28. Herculean, Battersby, from Basgal 
6th Feb. ; at Liverpool.— 28. Minerva, Hay, from 
Singapore 30th Dec., and Cape 8th April; at 
Dartmouth.— 29. Symmetry, Stevens, ftom Cey- 
lon 20th Feb. ; Mauritius 21st March, and Gape 
15th April; at Gravesend.— 29. York, Moncti^, 
from Mauritius 3d May ; at Gravesend.— 30. City of 
Bdinburgh, McKinnon, from Mauritius 18th Feb., 
and Cape 20th March ; at Bristol.— 2. Htfte- 
man, Bleasdale, from Mauritius 15th March, and 
Cape IGih April ; at Gravesend.— 2. Eamont, 
Wahnesley, from Batavia 2d Feb. ; at Cowes (for 
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Antwtfp}^>-^ Captain CooXre, Willis, from Bom- 
^ Cape 23d April, off Plymouth. 
Tiu* ^*i*l*?; 2f Siissext Whitehead, from 
ChiM Ist March, off Margate.— 4. H.C.S. Duke of 
York, Locke, from China Uth March; off Mar- 
^•C'S. Herefordehirc, Hqi)e, from China 
4th ^rch ; off Margate.—Ji. if.C.S. Repulse, 
Gribble, from Chma I2th March ; off Margate.— 

4. Orietit, White, from Bengal 13th Feb., and 

Cape 22d Aprils at Deal.-4. H.C.S. Marquis 
Welhn^m, Chapman, from Bengal 10th Feb., 
imd Madms 3d March ; off MaTgate.-4. Clpde, 
9 Bombay 10th March; at Cowes. — 

H.C.S. Lady Melville, Clifford, from China 4th 
I>eal.-- 5. Jane, ELsworthy, from N. 

5. Wales 25th Jan. ; at Gravesend.— 5. Vibilia, 
btephenson, from N, S, Wales and Rio de Janeiro ; 

Gr^esend.— 5. John, Nosworthy, from Manilla 
loth Feb., and Batavia 2d March ; at Cowes (for 
Antwerp).— 7. Patriot, Guild, from Cape; at Deal. 
—A Jhu'ijic, Corkhill, from Cape 10th April; at 
Liv^pool.— 11. Albion, Collinson, from Cape 1.5th 
April ; at Gravesend.— II. North Briton, Morrison, 
from Batavia 2;id Feb. ; at Cowes (for Rotterdam). 
— 15. H.C.S. Hythe, Arbuthnot, from China Uth 
March; off Weymouth.— Hi. Helen, Grimm, from 
Batavia ; at Deal.— 17. Radtel, Potter, from Bom- 
bay 24th Feb., and Cape 2d May ; at Liverijool.— 
IB. Waterloo, Addison, from B^gal 3d March, at 
Gravesend. — lU. Potumpine, Lang, from Cape 11th 
May ; off Dover.— 19. William Young, Reynolds, 
from Mauritius 14th April, and Cape 13th May ; 
off Hastings. -19. Juliana, Tarbutt, from Bengal 
Isl March ; off Portsmouth. — 19. Agutlla, Taylor, 
from Cape dth May ; at Bristol.— 20. Ellen, Cam- 
per, from Mautitius 3d April, and Cape Gth May ; 
off Portland.— 21. Elizabeth, Currie, from Mauri- 
tius 9th April; at Gravesend. 


Departures, 

June 25. Margaret, Biddle, for Swan River; 
from Bristol.— 20. Cleopatra, Sweet, for Swan 
River and V. D. Land ; from Portsmouth —27. 
Elphinstone, Aldham, for Bengal; from Ports- 
mouth.— 27. Royal George, Embleton, for V. D. 
Land (with convicts) ; from Portsmouth.— 2U. 
Celta, Moiris, for Mauritius; from Deal.— 2U. 
Jjondon, Hunter, for Bengal ; from Liv(>rp(X)l. — 
29. Resource, Smith, for V. D. Land ; from Deal. 
—29. Wolf, Lewis, for South Seas ami N. S. 
Wales; from Deal.— W. Eliza, Dixon, for N. S. 
Wales; from Deal.— :10. Southworth, Coombs, for 
V. D. Land (with convicts) ; from Deal.— 30. Per~ 
Sian, Plunkett, for V. D. Land (with convicts) ; 
from Deal,— July 2. Bland, Callan, for Bengal, 
from Portsmouth.— 3. Dftrothy, Garnock, for Bom- 
bay ; from Liverpool.—^. Lord Hunger f)rd, Farqu- 
harsoii, for Cape and Bengal ; from Portsmouth. 
—3. Gambia, Ireland, for Cape; from Deal.— 3. 
Countess qf Liverpool, Watson, for Mauritius ; 
from Deal,-<4. Duke of Kent, T;\lbert, for Mauri- 
tius; from Deal.— 5. R(n/al Admiral, Fothering- 
ham, for N. S. Wales (with convicts) ; from Ports- 
mouth.— tt. Tam O'Shanter, Lindsay, for Madras 
and Bengal, from Portsmouth. — 10. Ahherton, 
Pcrcival, for Bombay; from Portsmouth. — 11, 
Xady RafUes, Tucker, for Bombay ; from Ports- 
mouth. — 11, Curlew, Woolcome, for Cape; from 
Portsmouth.— 11. Burrell, Metcalf, for N. S. Wales 
(with convicts) ; from Portsmouth.— 11. Orj/nthia, 
Rixon, for Batavia, from Deal.— 14. Integiity, 
Ord, for Cape and Mauritius: from Deal.— 15. 
, Dryttde, Heard, for N. S. Wahs, from Deal.— 15. 
Lady Douglas, Nooney, for Bombay, from Liver- 
pool.— 17* Kains, Goodwin, for N, S. Wales (with 
convicts) : from Portsmouth. — 20. St, George, 
Wills, for Bengal; from Liverpool, — ^20. Resource, 
Shuttleworth, for V. D. Land and N. S.Wale;; 
from Deal.— 21. Andromeda, Parkin, for N, S. 
Wales (with convicts) ; fromDeal.— 21.^m6,Drys- 
dale, for Bengal; from Greenock.— 22. Carolhi”, 
Fewson, for Mauritius and Bombay ; from Deal. 
—22. Mary and Jane, Winter, for Cape; from 
Deal.— 22. Pr/ncess Charlotte, McKean, for Bengal ; 
from Liverpool.— 24. Rutland, Headley, for Cape ; 
from Deal.— 25. Jane tzot, l*oe, for V. D. Land 
and N. S. Wales : from Deal.— 25. Mulgi'ave, 
Turner, for Mauritius; from Deal.— 25. .4. 1., 
Keen, for St. Helena ; from Deal.— 25, il.M.S. 
Talbot, Dickenson, for Cape ; -from Portsmouth. 


rAS.SENGERS FROM INDIA. 

Per Madeline, from Singapore; Colonel and Mrs 


Brown ; Mrs. and Miss Garling; Miss Haildes ; Mr. 
Robson, one child ; three servants. 

Per Charles Kerr, Brodie, from Bomliay ; Mrs, 
Broibe; Mrs. Goodiff: Mrs. Lennit and tive chil- 
dren ; Miss Baker ; Dr. Scott, from the Coast ; 
Mrs. Sullivan, and four children ; Mrs. Malkin 
and tive children ; J. Sullivan, Esq. Madras C.S. ; 
J. Vaughan, Esq., Madras ditto; Capt. Cotton, 
Madras Engineers ; Mrs. Meddiiig, from the Cape ; 
Masters Baker, Poore, and Fitzgerald ; Misses 
Rorison, Seyer, two Baker, and two Fitzgerald. 

Per Senobia, from Bengal and Madras ; Colonel 
Bell : Lieut. Croft ; Mr. J. O’Brien; Mr. Ferrcis. 

Per H,M.S, Sybille, from St. Helena, &c. ; Lieut. 
Col. Nlcholl, governor of Fernando Po. 

Per Stad Antwerper, from Batavia: Capt. Van- 
derin ; Mr. Bressers ; Capt. PliiUlps, of Batavia. 

Per North Briton, from Batavia : Alex. Morgan, 
Esq. ; Mrs. Morgan and child ; Mr. McLaiue ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Napier and child; Capt. Keyscr ; Mr. 
Sperry. 

Per Jane, from N. S. Wales : Dr. Trotraan, U. 
N. ; Mr. Thomson ; Mr. Geo. Smith ; Mi. Rich ; 
Mrs. Tumiey and two children ; Mrs. Morton and 
child. 

Per William Money, from Bengal : Major Bar- 
clay; Lieut. Stroud; Ens. Gray; Capt. Young ; 
Capt. Mitthuw; Lieut. McGrath; Lieut. Hudson*: 
Lieut. Hanyngton ; Lieut. Barwell ; Lieut. Evans ; 
Lieut. Bullen. 

Per Symmetry, from Ceylon and Mauritius : 
Mrs. MucDermot; Miss Sandy ; Dr. MacDevmol; 
Dr. Kell ; Lieut. Piethom; Rev. A. Ilunic; Mr. 
Napier ; Mr. MacDermut ; four childi cii : nine 
iuvalids ; three children. 

Per Porcupine, from the Cape of Good Hope : 
Mr. (Thas. Home ; Mr. Aburles ; Lieut. McAlitter. 

Per Waterloo, from Bengal : (^apt. Alooii*, late 
of the Falcon ; Capt. Arthur ; Lieut. Nash ; Mrs. 
Nash ; Lieut. liayiand ; Lieut. Robinson ; Mrs. 
Arthur ; Mr. Saunders (from Palmer and Co.) 

Per Juliana, from Bengal: Mrs. Moore ; Mrs. 
Harvey; Mrs. Cathre; Mrs, Tyler; Miss Eliza 
Tyler; M. Moore, Esq., civil service; Dr. J, 
Nicoll, 40th N.I, ; Cant. Rawlings, arlillery ; l.V.pt. 
J. D. S ers, ditto; Lieut. Chas. Farmer, artillery ; 
Lieut. Massie, artillery; W. 11. Sierndale, Esq. ; 
Hugh Cathie, Esq. ; two Misses Moore ; Masters 
Mofire, Rallied, Tyler, Mauzon, and Gordoiy 
four servants. 

Per Wdliam Young, from the Mauritius : TVla)<»i- 
Hardy ; Mr. John Manly ; Lieut. Erskinc ; Lieut. 
Siugcr ; W. Vaughan, Esip ; Mr. Swlden. 

Per Ellen, from the Mauritius : Capt. Buckpitt, 
late of the Bee, 

Per Vibilia, from New South Wales: l.leut. 
Bate, H.M. 57lh regt.; Mrs. Bale; Mrs. Crosdiiil 
and son ; Messrs. Osborne, Stuart, Adams, Dawes, 
and Benslem. 

Per Columbia, from Bengal : Mrs. Bay ley ; Mrs. 
Arnold; Mrs. Wynne; Cant. Witherspool; Capt. 
Arnold; Lieut. Bayley ; Lieut. Wynne ; Mr..). 
W. Scott; Mr, Craw ; Mr. Gibson ; six childi en ; 
six servants. 

Per H.C,S. Duke of VurJc, HerefimbiJiirc, Duka 
of SuKMix, liepvlsa. Lady Melville, and llj/the, all 
from China : none. 

Per H,C.S, Marquis Wellington, from Bengal: 
Mrs. Dick ; Mrs. Luard ; Mrs. Weston ; Miss 
Barrow: W. F. Dick, Esq., civil scricej F. Wildci, 
Esq., ditto ; R. Madan, Esq., ditto ; Lieut. Col. 
Barrow, 55th N.I., Major W. Blundidl, H.M, Uth 
L. Drags ; Capt. John I,uard, U.M. Kith Lancers ; 
Capt. W. Seldens, 3tttb N.I. ; Capt. W. Hamilton, 
4th L. C, ; Capt. R. Taylor, Ist N.I. ; J- J. Chap- 
man, Esq., R.A. ; Fred. AlJhusen, Esq., inert haul ; 
Misses Nogg, Dick, Davidson, Weston, Check, 
and Bell; Masiers Luard, Davidson, two Wtbtoii, 
and Drummond ; four servants. 

Per Orient, from Bengal : Mrs. White; Lieut, 
Col. E. Simons, 12th N.I. ; Ro^. W. D. Carter, 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Calcutta; Mr. J. II, 
Batten, civil service; Lieut. J. A. Croraraelin, 
Bengal engineers ; Dr. John Lee, assist, surgeon ; 
Capt. R. Allan, country service ; two Misses 
Simons, three Misses Faithful, and three Misses 
Anderson ; Masters Simons, C'ronimelin, and 
Smith; seven native servants.— From St. Helena t 
Mrs. Vernon ; Mrs. Newton ; Chas. Blake, Esq., 
deputy secretary to the government ; two Misses 
Vcnioii ; Master Blake. 
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Home Intelligence. 


LAuG. 


Expected. 

Per H.C.S. BHdffcivaterf from China ; W. H. 
Plowden, Ksq„ l*rc*sulent of the Select Committee; 
J, H. Afstell, Esq., supracargo ; Sir John Claridge, 
Recorder of Penang ; Lady Claridge and three 
children ; Hon. Mr. Gardner, from Bengal ; John 
Anderson, Esq., late of Penang; Mrs. Anderson 
and family ; Mr Griffith, from Madras ; Mrs. 
Griffith and three children ; Mr. Bishop, from 
Madras ; Capt. Browne, Bengal army; Mr. Greene, 
ditto ; Lieut. James ; Master Crocket ; Mrs. 
fihawe. 


PASSENGEllS TO INDIA. 

Per St. Getirget for Bengal: Capt. Corbett; 
Capt. Johnston ; Lieut. Hay, Bengal army ; Lieut 
Macintosh, ditto; Messrs. Taylor, JJoyd, Minto, 
Williamson, Baxter, Monteith, and Bathgate. 

Per Lady Jloiffles, for Bombay ; Lady Beckwith ; 
Mrs. Barnard; Mrs. Burns and her infant son; 
Mrs. Till: Miss Duncan; Miss M'Mahon; Miss 
Miller; Miss Rush; Miss Rawlins; Miss Stoc- 
queler; General Barnes, H. M. Army; Major 
M'Mahon, ditto; Capt. Grenville, ditto; Captain 
Hose, Indian army ; Mr. C. Downie, assist, surg.; 
Lieut. M’Intyre, 2d Europ. Regt. ; Messrs. W. F. 
Curtis and .los. Estrldge, cadets; Mr. Andiew 
N isbett, Indian navy ; Messrs. Stuart and Skinner, 
free merchants. 

Per Tam GShantert for Madras and Bengal: 
two Misses Hough ; Mr. Sergeant Rough ; Capt. 
and Mrs. M'Allister; Mrs. Ricketts; Mr. H. 
Dykes; Mr, R. Leishman; Mr. Jas. Kidd; Mr. 
Nevin; Mr. Lyall; Mr. Lamb; Mr. Liddell; Mr. 
Robinson. 

Per Lulte of Bedford ^ for Bengal : Col. and Mrs. 
Pollock and family: Mr. J. V. Sionchouse; Cant. 
Blake; Mr. Dalmaine, cadet; Mr. Sandford; Mr. 
Alexander ; Mr. Saunders ; Miss Saunders ; Capt. 
Ogilvie; Capt. Hughes; Mr. Elliott; Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs, Platt; Mr. Wimboldt; Mr. Roberts; 
Lieut. Penning ; Lieut. Spryo; Mr. Verner. cadet. 

Per Lord Hunfrerford, for Cape and Bengal : 
Mr. and Mrs. Brownrig and family ; Mrs. Tucker; 
Miss Martin; Mr. Williams; Miss Money; Miss 
A. Money; Mr. Russell ; Capt. Tomlinson ; Mr. 
Rudd ; Mr. Carr ; Mr. Bailey ; Mr. Sutherland ; 
Mr. Lcster.*-From Calcutta to Cape : Mr. Colin 
Lindsay ; Sir John Pranks and family ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Robertson. 

Per AhWrtont for Bombay : Capt, and Mrs. Hoi- 
liUjgsworth ; Lieut, and Mrs. Beelie; Mr. Young; 
Miss Grifhtbs; Mr. Campbell; Miss Curlewis; 
Lieut. Lowe; Mr. Hay; Mr. Roberts; Col. and 
Mrs. Lodwich; three Miss 1/odwichs ; Miss Mal- 
colm. 

Per Bland, fox Bengal : Mr. Ballard; Mrs. She- 
rar; Miss Brown; Capt. Humphreys; Lieut. 
Birch ; Mr. Hepbumc; Lieut- Spye ; Mr. Christie; 
Mr. Hicks; Mr. Houth; Mr. Blunt; Mr. Ram- 
sey; Mr. Laing; Mr. Chively; Mr. Grindlay; 
Mr. Hawkins. 

Per Besource, for V. D. Land : Mr. Wm. Wal- 
khishaw; Mr. J. Wallace Murdoch ; Mr. Collett; 
Mr. Horatio Curzon; Mr.Prampton; Mrs. O’Brien 
and four children ; Mr. Murray ; Mr, Hy, Allen ; 
Mr. II. Burcombe; Mr. Hopkins. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

IlIRTHS. 

June 1. In Devonshire, the lady of C. A. Kerr, 
Esq., Madras Cavalry, of a son. 

23. In York Street, Portman Square, the lady 
of R. T. Goodwin, Esq., of the lion. E. 1. Com- 
pany's establishment, Bombay, of a daughter. 
July 3. At Malshanger House, Hants, the lady of 


Lieut. Col. Henry Smith, Ist Bombay L.C. and of 
Baltibrys, in the county of Wicklow, of a daughter. 

11. At Birdhurst, Croydon, the lady of Lieut. 
Col. James Tod, of a son. 

14. At Hammersmith, the Udyof W. Ainslie, 
Esq. of Calcutta, of a son. 

22. At Chatham, the lady of Capt. A. S. H« 
Aplin, 8.9th Regt., of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

July 5. At Wlllesdon church, the Rev. Henry 
Pratt, M.A., chaplain on the Bengal establishment, 
to Sarah Frances Rosalinda, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Hall, solicitor. New Boswell Court. 

— At Perth, John Fender, Esq., Hon. E.I. Com- 
pany’s service, to Isabella, second daughter of 
the late Alex. Malcolm, Esq. Perth. 

. 7* At Edinburgh, J. J. Erskinc, Esq. of Clalhk k, 
formerly in the Civil Service of the Hon. E. I, 
Company at Penang, to Isabella, eldest daughter 
of Wm. Boyd, Esq., writer to the signet. 

8. At Stoke Church, Devonport, Adam, second 
son of Lieut. Gen. John Cuppage, to Frances, 
daughter of the late Col. Haldane. 

— At Stoke, near Plymouth, Lieut. E. Haldane, 
Hon. E. 1. Company’s Service, to Catherine Mary, 
only daughter of Major Jones, K.T.S. 

14. At St. Pancras Church, Lieut. Col. W. T. 
Baker, of the Hon. E, I, Company's bf.Tvice, to 
Susannah, youngest daugliter of Wm. Coxc, Esq. 
of Leicester. 

DEATHS. 

March 13. At sea, on board the Orient, on tlie 
passage to England, Ens. F. Bennett, 9th Regt. 
Bengal N. 1. 

April 1. At sea, on board the Captain CooJe, on 
his way from India to the Cape of Good Hope, 
Lieut-CoU Jas. Delamaine, 81st regt. Bengal N.I. 

18. At sea, on board the Juliana, on the passage 
to Eng' and, B. D. Edmonds, Esq., Assist. Surg., 
Bengal establishment. 

June 22. At sea, on his passage from London to 
Leith, John Boog, Esq., late of Calcutta, son of 
the late Rev. Dr. Boog, first minister of the 
Abbey parish of Paisley. 

28. At Edinburgh, Sir Thomas Ramsay, Bart, 
of Balmain, colonel in the service of tlie lion. 
E. 1. Company. 

July 5. At Bath, Tlios. Lcchmcre, Esq., many 
years a member of comicil at Bombay. 

— At Liverpool, A, Conwell, Esq., M.D. Surg. 
on the Hon. E. 1. Company’s establishment, Bom- 
bay, aged 87* 

19. In Finsbury Square, John Petty, second son 
of J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 

22. At Clapton, Martha, the wife of William 
Thacker, Esq. of Calcutta, aged 26 years, after 
giving birth to a daughter. 

26. John Gilder, Esq. late of the Hon. E. I. 
Company’s medical establishment, Bombay. 

28. At Penzance, Mr. Wm. Bell, of tlie firm of 
Harper and Dell, London. 

Lately, at sea, on boaid the Zenohia, on the 
passage from Bengal and Madras, Mrs. Cameron. 

— At the Mauritius, Capt. James Ralph, of the 
ship Albion. 

On board the IT. C. S. Dulre ofSimex, on the 
passage home, Mr. John Addison, manager of the 
Hon. E. I. Company’s printing-office, St. Helena. 
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N.B. The letters P.C. denote prime cost » or mantifaeturers' puces ; li. advance (per cctHj on the same t 
U. discount (per cent.) on the same.— The bazar maund is etpial to 82 1b. Hoz. Sdrs.f and lODfmzar 
maunds equal to IK) factory mastndsm Goods sold by SituRuimes D. rnds, produce 6 to 8 pur cent- nv/re 
than when sold by Ct.liupees F» mds — The Madras Candy is equal to The Sural Candy is equal 

to 746j lb* The Pecul is equal to 133i lb. T/w Coi^e is 20 pieces^ 

CALCUTTA, February 25, 1830. 


Rs.A. 1 

Anchors S.Rs. cwt. 15 0 Cd>j 

Bottles 100 15 0 — 

Coals B. md. 0 7 •— 

Copper Sheathing, lC-20 ..F.ind. 44 4 — 

;M)-40 do. 44 12 — 

—— Thick sheets do. 44 4 — 

Old do. 43 12 — 

Bolt do. 4fi 0 — 

Slab do. 44 0 

Nails, assort do. .'18 0 — 

Peru Slab Ct.Rs. do. 48 8 — 


>— Russia Sa.Rs. do. 45 0 

-45 

Copperas 

...do. 3 0 

- 4 

Cottons, chintz 

SO A, 

— 25 

Miisluis, assort 


— 10 

Twist, Mule, 14-50 . . 

..Mor. 0 71 

— 0 

60-120 .., 

...do. 0 (51 

— 0 

Cutlery 

P. C. 

— 5 

Glass and Earthenware . . . 

P. C. 

— 10 

Hardware 

P. c. 

— 5 

Hosiery 

10 D. 

— 15 


.Iron, Swedish, 8q...Sa.RB. F.md. ( 

! flat do. ( 

English, sq do. I 

; flat do. : 

Bolt do. ! 

Sheet do. i 

Nails cwt. l: 

Hoops. F. md. , 

1 Kentledge cwt. 

[Lead, Pig F.md. i 

, Sheet do. i 

[Millinery I 

Shot, patent bag 

Spelter Ct.Rs. F. pul. 

.Stationery I 

Steel, English Ct.Rs. F. md. 

i Swetush do. 1 

Tin Plates Sa.Rs. box 2 

I Woollens, Broad cloth, fine I 

I Flannel 1 


Rs.A. 
@ G 12 


MADRAS, December 16, 1829. 


Bottles 100 15 @ 18 

Copper, Sheathing randy .340 — 360 

Cakes do. 280 — 287 

Old do. 280 — 285 

Nails, assort do. None. 

Cottons, Chintz P. C. 

— Muslins and Ginghams P.C. — 10 y 

— Lougcloth 10 A. ir>J 

C’utlery 10 A. — ihJ 

(ilass and Earthenware 20 A.— 2^*1 

Hardware 10 A.— Vn 

1 1 osiery Overstocked. 

Iron, Swedish, sq candy 52 — (50 

English sq do. 25 — 28 

— Flat and bolt .do. 2.5 — 28 


Iron Hoops candy ;i5 0)^ 42 

Nails do. 1(W> — 122 

Lead, Pig do. 40 - 4.5 

' Sheet do. 45 ~ 4!) 

Millinery Unsaleable, 

Shot, patent 10 A.— 15 A 

.Spelter.,... candy 40 — 42 

.'Stationery P-C. — .5 A 

. Steel, English c.indy ,W — 60 

. Swedish do. 87 — !i4 

. Tin Plates box 21 — 2.3 

i Woollens, Broadcloth, fine P. — 10 A 

■ roarse P.C. - 10 A 

FUiiuel 20 A— 25 A 


Anchors 

. . .cwt, 

Rs. 

22 

Rs. 

0 

Bottles, pint 

. . .doz. 

4 - 
15 

0 

Q 

C'opper, Sheathing, 16-24 . . 

. . .cwt. 

72 - 

0 

24-32 

. . .do. 

76 - 

0 

Thick sheets 

. . .do. 

79 - 

0 

Slab 

. . .do. 

70 - 

0 

Nails 

. . .do. 

6.5 — 

0 

Cottons, Chintz 



- — . 

Longclolhs 



— — 

Muslins 


— 



Other goods 


— 

— — 

Yarn, 20-J50 


1 — 

li 

Cutlery 


lOA. — 

0 

Glass and Earthenware . . . 


ISA.- 

25 A. 

Hardware. 


30 A.— 

0 


BOMBAY, March 6, 1830. 


sh, bar. . 

. .St. candy 

Rs. 

82 

(5). 

Rs. 

0 

1 , do.... 


40 


0 


...... ..cwt. 

91 

— 

0 


do. 

22 


26 


do. 

10 


0 

r ]M)Us.. 

. .St. candy 

38 

— 

0 

r nails . 


55 


0 


10 

— - 

0 




— 

0 


iMillinery lOD.— 

Shot, patent cwt. 18 — 

Spelter do. .» — 

SUitionery 

Steel, Swedish inb 20 — 


coarse lO ij .— 

I— — Flannel 20 A.— 


CANTON, Februar y 15, 18 30. 

Drs. Drs. , 

Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds piece 4 5 [Smalts. 

Longfloths, 40 yds da 6 — 7 Sjteul* SwedLsh, m kits cwt. 

Muslins, ,34 to 40 yds do, 2.i — *3 Woollens, Broad cloth -yu. 

Cambrics, 12 yds do. 14 U 

Bandannoes ....do. IJ — 2 •/;. 

Yarn pecul 40 — 55 Long Ells Dutch .da 

Iron. B.ir do. 3-0 Jm P““j 

Lead do. 5 — 0 


Dvb. Drs, 
12 @ 28 
7i- 8 
2 — 0 
28 — 0 
28 — 0 
8-9 
18 — 19 
11 — 12 
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Prices of European Goods in the East 
SINGAPORE, January 1)0, 1830, 


lAira. 


Anchors pecul 

Bottles 300 

Chopper Nails and Sheathinc .pccul 

Cottons, Madapollamst 25ycn by 32in. pcs. 

Iinit. Irish .25 30 do. 

— Longcloths 12 ... 

38 to 40 . . . 


Drs. Dts. 
10i@ Hi 
4 — 4i 
401 — 42 I 
3 — 31 
3 — 34 
30 do. none 
d4-3(ido. 


— do. . .do. . . . 

. 38-40 do. 7 — 0 
.. 44 do. 8—10 



- 00 00 . V — 11 

_ KK n ^ 11 


■■ on iio. SI 11 

- 60 do. ll — 14 


Cotton Hkfs. imit. Dattick, dble. 

do. do PttUicat 

Twist, 40 to 70 

Hardware, assort. 

Iron, Sw^ish ■ . 

- English 

- Nails 

[Lead, Pig 

bheet 


3 — 3| I English 

34 — 41 iWoollens, Long Ells 

Cambric, 32 yds. by 40 to 45 in.., do. 11— 4 Camblots 

Jaconet, 20 44 ..46 ....do. 3 — 8 I Ladies’ cloth ... 


— Prints, 7-8. single colours do. 

0-8 .do. 


II 


Drs. Dn. 
.corge 6 @ 8 
,..do. 3 — 8 
.pecul65 —75 

P.D. 

.pccul 5 — 54 
..do. ,31- 4 
..do. 12 — 13 
. .do. 64—7 
..do. 61—7 
4 — 0 
4 - 4i 
..do. 13 —131 
. .do. none 
..-pcs. 9 — 10 
..do. 31 — ,33 
...yd. 1 - 11 


REMARKS. 


BomtMff, Feb. 6, 1830.— Prom the great variety 
and qualities of chintzes, muslins, longcloths, 
madapollains, and cotton goods generally, which 
are brought to our market, it is almost impassible 
to give any accurate quotation without entering 
into a description of each, which would involve a 
detail quite b^ond the limits of a price current; 
we have therefore determined, instead of noting 
them as formerly, at an advance or discount as we 
have hitherto done, to omit them altogether, only 
noticing them in our remarks in future. 

Our market has never l)een, within our recol- 
lection, in a more inanimate state than at present, 
and there is little or no prospect of any amendment 
for some time to come. A lew sales of piece goods 
have been elfected during the fortnight at some 
reduction in price, but the market for cotton goods 
generally, is exceedingly dull and inactive, 'riic 
Persian market is aiiite overstocked, and buyers 
for that quarter will not come forward, conse- 
sequently prints, if we except th ’-sc in use here, 
are not inqfuired for, and the stock is heavy, both 
in first and second hands. Muslins of all sorts are 


dull, and in no request In cotton yam, we have 
heard of no sales, nor even any inquiry. Assorted 
parcels of coarse woollens have bem Boldat2|i Hs. 
per yard. 

Canton, Feb. 15, 1830.— No transaction has taken 
place with the holders of cotton since the entrance 
of the Company’s ships into the port, in conse- 

S uence of the Select Committee not having yet 
isposod of their consignments, by the issue of 
which the merchants wish to be guided. No ma- 
terial alteration, however, is anticipated from 
former prices.— The Company have opened their 
treasury for bills on the Supreme Government of 
Bengal at 202 sicca rupees per luo Spanish dollars, 
at 3U days' sight. 

Calcutta, Feb. 27, 1830.— Twist has been in ac- 
tive demand during the week, and prices still 
looking up. Book muslins are in fair demand at 
low r^tes. Jaconets and mulls rather improving. 
Confectionary, perfumery, &c. only saleable by 
retail or auction. Copper in steady demand, ancl 
prices generally quoted higher. Spelter in fair in- 
quiry. Iron, stock heavy, and no demand. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, Feh.2*l, 1830. 

Government Securities. 

Buy.] Rs. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Prem. 20 0 Remittable 25 0 Prem. 

Disc. 2 0 Old Five per ct.I.oan • 1 8 Disc. 

Disc. 2 14 New ditto ditto 0 8 Disc. 

Bank Shares- Prem. 4,000 to 4,200. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 6 0 per cent* 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 0 do. 
Interest on loans on deposit 5 0 do. 

Union Bank. 

Discount on approved bills ■ • • • 5 0 per cent. 

Interest on deposits, 5cc 8 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London, 6 months’ sight,— to buy Is. lOld. to 
Is. lid.— to sell Is. lljd. to 2s. per Sa.llupee. 

On Bombay, 30 days’ sight, Sa. Rs. 98 per 100 
Bombay Rs. 

On Madras, 30 days’ sight, Sa. Rs. 88 to 90 per 100 
Madras Rs. 


Madras, Feb. 24, 1 830. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Remittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 350 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs 294 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, vi2.1064 Madras Rs. per 
lOOSa. Rs. 274 Prem. 

Five per cent. Bengal Unremittable Loan. 

At Uie Rate of Subscription, viz. 350 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs 1 Prem. 

At the Rale prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers iu buying and selling Pub- 


lic Securities, vis. IO 6.4 Madras Rs. per 


100 Sa. Rs 1 Disc. 

Bengal New Five per cent. Loan of the 18lh Aug. 
1825. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 1061 
Madras Us. per 100 Sa. Rs 2 Prem. 


JJombatf, Feb. 13, 1830. 

Exchanges. 

On London, at 6 months’ sight, Is. 8 ',d. per Rupee. 
On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, II 24 Bom. Rs. per 
100 Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 102 Bom. Rs.iicr 
100 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Remittable Loan, 141 Bom.Rs. per lOO.Sa.Rs. 

Old 5 per cent.— 100 Bom. Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs. 
New 5 percent.— 113 Bom.Rs. pcrlOOSa.Rs. 


Singapore, Jan. 30, 1830, 

_ Exchanges. 

On London, Private Bills, — none. 

On Bengal, Government Bills, Sa. Rs. 206 per 100 
Sp. Drs. 

On ditto. Private Bills, Sa.Rs. 209 per 100 Sp.Drs, 


Canton, Feb. 15, 1830, 

Exchanges, dec. 

On London, G months’ sight, 3s. lid. to 4s. per Sp. 
Dr. 

On Bengal, 30 days* sight, Sa. Rs. 202 per 100 Sp* 
Drs. 

On Bombay, — no bills. 
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BAST-IKUIA AHZ> CHINA rAOOUCE. 


CWt. 

Coffeo. Java 

— Cheribon 

— - Sumatra and Ceylon • • 

Bourbon 

— ^ Mocha 

Cotton« Surat lb 

— — Madras 

Bengal 

— Bourbon 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica • . • • • 'CWt. 

Annlseedst Star 

Borax, Refined 

— — Unrefined, or Tincal 

Camphire 

Cardamoms, Malabar* 

— Cwlon 

Cassia Buds ...cwt. 

— Lignea • - 

Castor Oil ft 

China Boot. cvrt. 

Cubebs 

Dragon’s Blood 

Gum Ammoniac, lump* . 

-r— Arabic 

Assafoetida ........ 

* Benjamin, 2 Sorts 

— ^imi 

~ Gambogium 

— Myrrh 

— — Ollbanum 

Kino 


£. s. d, 

0 .1 0 c 

1 10 0 — 
1 11 0 — 
16 0 — 

3"T 0 — 

0 0 41 — 
0 0 4 — 
0 0 41 — 
0 0 74- 


£*s.d. 
0 10 0 
1 14 0 
1 15 0 
1 11 0 


10 0 0 
5 0 0 

2 15 0 

3 0b 

4 18 0 
0 5 6 
0 1 8 
3 15 0 
3 0 0 

0 0 4 
none 

2 15 0 

3 0 
2 10 

1 8 
1 0 

15 0 
0 
0 
0 


Lac Lake 


— sfiSi 

...cwt. 

Stick 


Musk, China ... 


Nux Vomica 

...cwt. 

Od, Cassia 

. . . . oz. 

Cinnamon* .. 


— . Cocoa-nut... 

...cwt. 

— Cloves. 

ft 

— Mace .* 


— ^ Nuhn^s • 
Onium . . • • 



— 16 0 0 

— 3~ 0 

— 350 

— 600 


4 5 0 
3 7 0 
0 13 


0 0 
0 0 


1 
3 

8 10 
3 0 
1 5 
0 8 
0 0 4 ^ 
0 17 0 
17 0 
0 0 6 


0 — 
3 — 
0 — 
0 

0 — 
0 — 


3 0 
22 0 

4 10 0 

3 0 

4 0 
57 0 
11 0 
21 0 
15 0 

3 10 
12 0 

0 2 

0 3 

0 10 

4 0 

1 10 0 

0 10 0 

0 0 5 

1 loTi) 

0 0 9 


Sal Ammoniac ..... 'Cwt. 

Senna lb 

Turmeric, Java ... cwt. 

— Bengal 

China 

Galls, in Sorts 

, Blue 

Hides, Buffalo ft 

Ox and Cow 

Indigo, Blue 

— Fine Violet 

— Mid. to good Violet . . 

— Violet aiulCopper .... 

— — Copper 

Consuming sorts .... 

— Oude good to fine .... 

Do. ord. and bad 

Madras fine 

Ma(lra.s ordlnaiy .... 

— Do. low and bad 

Manilla, bod and low. . 


0 1 3 0 2 6 

none 

0 2 0 — 0 4 G 

3 10 0 

0 0 9 

0 12 0 

0 9 0 

0 18 0 

2 lU 0 

3 () 0 

0 0 3 

0 0 5» — 1) 0 71 


0 1 
0 18 

0 15 

1 5 
3 10 
3 15 
0 0 


oS 

I 


0 14 0 
0 7 0 
7 0 0 
0 12 0 
0 12 


r. d. 

Mother.o*-Pearl 4 m a . 

Shells, China 4 10 0 ( 

Nankeens piece — 

{}attaM 100 0 1 0 

Rice, Bengal White. • . -cwt. 0 12 6 

— Patna 

— Java. . 

Safflower . • 

Sago 

— — Pearl „ ^ 

Saltpetre 1 13 0 

Silk, Bengal Skein ft 

— Novi 

Ditto White 

— — China 

— Bengal and Privilege. . 

— Organzine 

Spices, Cinnami 
— — (Uoves •• 

— — Mare ‘ . . . 

— — Nutmegs 

Ginger cwt. 

Peppwj^^ack ft 

Sugar, Bengal ........ cwt. 

— Siam and China 

— Mauritius 

Manilla and Java. 

Tea, Bohea ft 

— Cong^ . . 

— Souchong 

— Campol 0 

— Twankay 0 

Pekoe 

— Hyson Skin 

— Hyson 

Young Hyson ........ 

— — Gunpowder 

Tin, Banca. cwt. „ _ . 

Tortoiseshell ft 0 13 0 

Vermillion .ft 


£• s, d. 
i 5 0 0 


>030 

• 0 15 0 

• 0 17 0 

>096 
12 10 0 
•10 0 
2 0 


— 1 18 0 


' 0 
• 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

r 

0 

0 


4 6 
0 10. 

4 0 
2 10 

5 0 
0 3 
0 0 
3 0 
3 0 


0 — 
fz 


0 10 6 
0 19 
0 5 6 
0 4 0 

0 0 4 
« 0 10 

1 14 0 
1 10 0 

18 0 
0 1 11 
0 3 7 


2 

2 

none 
0 2 3 
0 4 1 
none 
none 
3 0 0 


11 - 
3 — 


4 

9 

31 


3 2 
2 10 


Wax 

.cwt. 5 0 

0 — 

7 

0 

0 

Wood, Sanders Red* . . 

.ton 13 0 

0 — 

14 

0 

0 

— Ebony 


0 — 

5 

U 

11 

— Sapan. , 

2 U 

0 — 

6 

0 

u 

AUSTRALASIAN PRODUCE. 
Cedar Wood foot 0 3 0 — 

0 

5 

0 

on. Fash 

..tun 27 0 

0 — 

31 

0 

0 

Whalefins 

..ton 120 0 

0 




Wool, N. S. Wales, vi-. 

Best. 

...ft 0 2 

0 — 

0 


0 

Inferior.... 

0 0 

84 - 

0 

1 

10 

V. D. Land, via. 

Best. 


0 

1 

41 

Inferior 


3i - 

0 

0 

9 


SOUTH AFRICAN FEOnUCIC. 

Aloes cwt. 0 17 

Ostrich Feathers, und ... .ft 1 0 

Gum Arabic cwt. .0 15 

Hides, Dry lb 0 0 


0 J7 0 

5 10 0 

1 0 0 

- . 0 (I 7 

Salted 0 0 4;} — 0 0 r. 

Oil, Palm cwt. 25 0 0 — 2(i 0 0 


0 

0 

0 

41 ■ 


■ Fish tun 2.9 0 


Raisins cwt. 40 0 0 

Wax 6 0 0 — 5 10 0 

Wine, Madeira .pipe 10 0 0 — 22 0 0 

Red 13 0 0 — 20 0 0 

Wood, Teak load* 7 0 (» — 8 it 0 


PRICES OF SHARES, July 27, 1830. 


DOCKS. 

East- India (Stock) .... 

London (Stock).... 

St. Katherine’s 

Ditto Debentures ' 

Ditto ditto 

West-lndia ........ (Stock) 

1 Price. 

Dividends. 1 

Capital. 

Shares 

of. 

Paid. 

B(Miks Shut 
for Dividenils. 

I cC. 

81 

7»4 
fl34 
' 106 
■ 103 
' 192 

^ 114 dls. 

961 
' 911 

8 

£. 1 
4 p. cent. 
3j p. cent.' 

3 p.cent.' 
41 p. cent. 

4 p. cent. 
8 p. cent. 

1 

403,7.’i0 
' 3,114,000 
1,352,752 
500.000 
2(H), 000 
1,380,000 

lOilHM) 

A*. 

100 


March. Sc\it 
June. Dec. 
April. Oct. 

5 April. 5 Oct. 

June. Dec. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian ( Agricultural) 

Carnatic Stock, 1st Class 

Ditto. 2d Class 


100 

20i 

June. Dec. 
June, Dec. 

Van Diemen’s Lund Company. «,... 


lO.-XK) 

100 

11 

— 


WoT.FK, Brothers, 23, Change Alley * 


AJat.Jouru, N.S, Vou2, No. S. 


(2 K) 




LIST of SHIPS Trading to INDIA and Eastward of the CAPE of GOOD HOPE. 


-348 GOODS DECLARED for SALE at tlie EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


For Sate 10 Auguet-^Prompt D November. 
Owijaany**.— Saltpetre. 

Xf8t'P7a«<Nf.— Cassia Lignea. 

For Sale 12 Auguet-^Prompt 5 November. 
Licensed.^OUbaxium. 

For Sale 13 Aitguab^ Prompt 5 November. 
Licenaed.^^}iTa Arabic. 

For &tle 18 August— Prompt 19 November. 
Companp^s.— Sugar. 

For Sale 1 September-^Prompt 26 November. 

Tea. —.Bohea* 1,400,000 ib.; Congou, Campoi, 
.Souchong, and Pekoe, 5,000,000 9). ; Twankay^and 
Hyson-Skln, 1,200,000 lb.; Hyson, 300,000 ro.— 
Total, Including Private-Trade, 7»900,000 fi). 


For Sale 7 September— Prompt 3 December. 
Compan^e.— Bengal and Coast Piece Ooods, and 
Mirzapore Worsted and Persian Carpets. 


CARGOES of EAST-INDIA COM- 
PANY*S SHIPS lately arrived. 
CARGOES of the Repulse, Lady Melville, Mere- 
fordshire, Duke of York, Duke of Susser, and 
Mythe,^m Chinas and the Mary Ann, WUliam 
Money, Aurora, Marquis Wellington, and Orient, 
from Bengal. 

D>mpafi|/'e.— Tea— Sugar— Saltpetre^-Cotton — 
Bengal Raw Silk— Silk Piece Goods— Indigo. 

Private-Trade and P«wi?ege.— Tea— Raw Silk 
— Nankeens — Piece Goods - Tortoiseshell — 
Mother-o^-Pearl Sh^s— Bamboos— Floor Mats— 
Wine. 




THE LONDON MARKETS. 


249 


There is nothing; worthy in the markets^ in re- 
spect to Cotton« Sugar, Coffee, Teas, Spices, 
Rice, or Saltpetre. 

Indigo^The East-India Company’s quarterly 
sale of Indigo, which oonunenced on the 13th 
inst., terminated this day : 7>4G6 chests were de- 
clared, but previous to the sale 412 chests were 
withdrawn, leaving 7,054 chests, viz, 5,855 Bengal, 
477 Madras, 716 Oude, and C Java.— The Bengal 
consisted diiefly of fine, good, and mid. qualities, 
'suitable for exportation, with but a small propor- 
tion of ord. ; yet there was a large proportion of 
the mid. and ord. sorts, more or less mixed and 
broken. The Madras was chiefly ord. and mixed. 
The Oude mostly mid. and good, but much broken 
and more or less mixed, and manufactured upon 
the Bengal plan ; there was none of the usual ord. 
Oude, the manufacture of which is sud to be 
abandoned. 

The s^e opened with the Company’s Indigo, 
viz, 1,184 chests of Bengal, which were taxed from 
Gd. to Cs. Gd. per lb., and sold from 3s. 8d. to 8s. 
per lb. The fine qualities have gone from last sale 
Ibices to Gd. per lb. lower, there appearing no 


orders for the very best sorts, but all other quali- 
ties, for which the demand was extensive, went 
from last sale prices to Gd. per lb. higher, until the 
last three days, when there was less uniformity in 
the prices, possibly from the goods having been 
examined in a hurry, some losts selling 6d. per lb. 
above, and others Gd. per lb. below last sale. 

Upon the whole the sale has gone off with con- 
siderable animation, and .the proprietors have 
given fair support; but as most of thebought-in 
lots were afterwards disposed of, the actual quan- 
tity o^ought in is too Rifling to notice. The fol- 
lowing is a statement of chests at each price, vig, 
201 chests from • • * . 7s. a 8s. per lb. 

1,372 ditto Gs. a 7s. ditto. 

1,897 ditto 5s. o Gs. ditto. 

1,731 ditto 4s. a 5s. ditto. 

1,38B ditto 3s. a 4s. ditto. 

429 ditto 26. a 3s. ditto. 

3G chests under* • • • 2s. ditto. 

28 bags Warehouse Sweeping, Is. per lb. 

The prospects in the country are generally im- 
proving. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from 26 June to 25 July 1830. 
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Ahgar^ liis letter to Christ, 218. 

Abyssinia, return of Nathaniel Pearco 
from, 24. 

Afrkay travels in the South of,' 169— new 
prophet in, 250. 

Agathangelus, a Greek author, 214. 

Ague, effect of blood-letting in, 246. 

AkhatzUck, manuscripts obtained at, 80. 

AmdU derivation of the title, 15. 

Amapondasy customs of, 170. 

Aniiquiiyy coincidences observable among 
the nations of, 177. 

Ape, Hindu, singular account of, 248. 

Apotogne from the Bustan, 68. 

Arabia, unicorns in, 250. 

Arabian Gulf, junction of, with the Medi- 
terranean, 227. 

Arabic Press, dissertation on, 265. 

Arcadia, ancient cities of, 28, 30. 

ArdebUy manuscripts obtained at, 78. 

J<fr77icnzia, 4iistory of, 214. 

Army, Indian, observations on, 64, 69, 
119, 164, 212. 

Arsacesy reign of, 217. 

Artists in Tibet, 226. 

Asia, despotism in, 4— superiority of the 
European race over the natives of, 8 — 
unicorns in, 94, 250. 

Asiatic Captive, baptism of, 146. 

Assam, history of, 297. 

Athens, ancient revenue of, 14 — assault 
upon the Turkish garrison at, 22. 

Avdall (Mr.), his translation of lather 
Cliaraich's History of Armenia, 214. 

Jiaalhec, mins of, 26. 

Babbage (My,) on the decline of science in 
England, 120. 

Bagrat icin Kings of Armenia, 220. 

Bain (Mr.), travels of, in Cafferiand, 
169. 

Baptism of an Asiatic captive, 146. 

Baths, hot, of the ancients, 186. 

Bedooh, explication of the charm, 186. 

Belanger (M.), oriental collection of, 91. 

Belfour (Dr.) on the Arabic press, 265. 

Bengal, cultivation of indigo in, 89 — 


gang-robberies in, 153— civil offices 
in, 255. 

Bloodletting, effects of, in ague, 246: 

Bokras, a religious sect in Rajpootana, 
236. 

Bombay, its trade with China, 106— ex- 
pense of the civil offices under the pre- 
sidency of, 255. 

Brakm, meaning of the name, 47. 

Briggs (Col.) on the land-tax in India, 
38. 

Bruce (Mr.) on the revenue systems of 
India, 257. 

Buddha sacred footst^ of, 84 — title 
known to the Druiefs, 232. 

Bungo Boot, humble solicitation of the 
editor of, 249. 

Burial, various modes of, in Tibet, 224. 

Barman medal, 64,, 119. 

Bustan, apologue from, 68* 

Cabalistic Jews, 277. 

Cafferiand, travels in, 169. 

Caillii (M.), medal to, 93. 

Cairo, curious incident at, 24. 

Calcutta, emoluments of the law officers 
at, 174. 

Camel, proverbs respecting tlie, 177. 

Cape of Good Hope, revenue and expendi- 
ture of, 127 — travels on the frontier of, 
169. 

Cass Chilly, frauds of, 150. 

Caverns the first liabitatipns, 58. 

Ceylon, revenue and expenditure of, 127, 

211 . 

Chain, golden, insignia of, 181. 

Chamich (Father), his history of Armenia, • 
214. 

Cherubim and Teraphhn, 180. 

Chassidim, a Jewish sect, 276, 260. 

China, population of, 82— Indian trade 
with, 105— land-tax in, 142— export of 
tea from, 176 — mountaineers of, 2.33— 
account of ancient, 291— notices on, 
328. 

Chinese, poetry of, 32— their account of the 
manners of the Tibetans, 222. 

Cholera, remarks on, 85, 88, 246. 



(a August,] 

Ckorenensis (Moses), an Armenian his- 
torian, 215, 

Christians in Japan, 199, 200»-ancicnt 
Armenian, 218. 

Cities, great, on the poetry of, 108— pri- 
mitive, 116 — ancient entrances to, 182. 

Civil Dqyartment in India, total expense 
of, 255— Europeans and natives em- 
ployed in, 256. 

Coimbaioor, extortions practised by a na- 
tive at, 150. 

Coincidences observable among ancient na- 
tions, 177. 

Coins, Persic, in Russia, 287. 

College at Hailcybury, 253. 

Colonies, eastern, revenue of, 127. 

Commerce, maritime, of British India, 97. 

Cofyectures, philological, 15, 229. 

Co7islantinople, account of, 23. 

Cottage, Greek, inscription in, 29. 

Cotton, cultivation of, in India, 90 ^in 
New South Wales, 168. 

Ciiddapdh, notes on, 328. 

Ctjfic inscription at Dhalac cl Kibecr, 327. 

Ddibu, an idol in Japan, 1 98. 

Davis (Mr.), remarks on his translation 
of Chinese poetry, 32— royal medal to, 
245. 

Dccoity, crime of, in Bengal, 153. 

Despotisms, Asiatic and European, 4. 

Dickson (Mr.), observations by, on cholera, 
85. 

Druids, iodhan moran of, 181— deriva- 
tion of their name, 229 — ^gods of, 230 
—vestige of Asatic remains among, 
231. 

Dynasties of Southern India, 207. 

East-India Conipa^iy, hostility against, 188. 

East- India Question, examination of the 
various publications on, 1, 38, 149, 
190, 221— London and Westminster 
meeting for discussing, 187— speech of 
Mr. Eneas MacDonnell on the subject, 
183.— report of the Select Committee 
on, 314. 

Edifices of the Tibetans, 225. 

Egypt, travclb of Mr. Fuller in, 23 — 
wretched appearance of the country, 24 
—honours conferred upon the Pacha of, 
83, 234. 

Elein, ancient ruins in, 28. 

EUiphard, proverbs respecting the, 177. 

England, state of science and of learned 
societies in, 120. 

Europe, despotisms of, 4. 

Europeans, their superiority over the na- 
tives of Asia, 4. 

Excommunication, sentence of, 274. 


Liffcx* 2.51 

Farquhar (Col.), claim of, to the esta- 
blishment of Singapore, 140. 

Females, Turkish, 93— Tibetan, 224. 

Food of the Tibetans, 222. 

Footstep, sacred, of Buddha, 84. 

Forbes (Mr.), notice of his translation of 
Hatim Tai, 66 — remarks of Gulchin 
on the work, 67 —his reply to Gulchin, 
147. 

Foreign Languages, use of, 125. 

Fountains, veneration of the ancients for, 
183— marvellous, of the Persians, 185. 

French, untranslated, 303. 

Ftdler (John), travels of, in Turkey, 
Egypt, and Greece, 21. 

Funerals of the Tibetans, 224. 

Gang-rohbers in Bengal, 153. 

Gales of ancient cities, 182. 

Genghiz Khan and the unicorn, 94. 

CUobe, Arabian, 236. 

God, Hindu belief in the unity of, 47. 

Gods, seat of the, 56 — Japanese, 198— 
of the Druids, 230. 

Grajies in New South Wales, 168. 

Great cities, on the poetry of, 108. 

Greece, travels of Mr. Fuller in, 21— 
warfare in, 22 — travels of Col. Leake 
in, 27. 

Gulchin, remarks by, on the new translation 
of Hatim Tai, 67, 127— Mr. Forbes in 
reply to, 147. 

Habitations, primitive, of mankind, 56, 

111 . 

Hailcybury College, examination at, 253. 

Hardie (Dr.) on malaria, 86. 

Halim Tai, remarks on Mr. Forbes' trans- 
lation of, 66, 127, 147. 

Hdls, holy, 58. 

Hindus, character and * condition of the, 
3, 160— ancient land-tax of, 39, 44— 
religion of, 47, 161— press of, 248. 

Horses in New South Wales, 1 69. 

Huts, first introduction of, 111. 

Hydrahad, relics found near, 83. 

Idol of immense size, in Japan, 196. 

Idolotry, origin of, 281. 

India, examination of Mr. Rickards' w'ork 
on, 1, 149, 190, 221— character and 
condition of the natives of, 3, 160— 
Col. Briggs on tlie land-tax in, SB- 
ancient revenue system of, 42— native 
religion of, 47, 161 — army in, 64, 69, 
119, 164, 212 — Sir Thomas Munro’S 
(or ryotwar) revenue systejn in, 73— 
cultivation of indigo in, 69— reward 
offered by the Agricultural and 
cultural Society of, 90 — maritime com- 
merce of, 95— ship-l)uildir,g in, 101— 
Asiatic trade of, 104— trade between, 
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and China, 105— frauds and extortions 
l)y t!ic natives of, 150 — ^gang-robberies 
ill, 154— emolument of the officers in 
the King's courts in, 174— speech of 
Mr. Eneas Mac Donnell on the subject 
of trade to, 187— dynasties of the South 
of, 207 — European communication with, 
227 — expenses of the civil offices in, 255 
—examination of Mr. Bruce's pamphlet 
on the revenue system of, 257. 

India y Central, natural history, of, 331. 

— , Southern, condition of, 316. 

hidigOf East- India, cultivation of, 89. 

Inscripibns, Greek, 29 — Indian, 92. 

Interpreters to King's corps in India, 64. 

lodhan Moran of the Druids, 181. 

Ionian Islands, prosperity of, 2L 

Japan, travels of Don Kodrigo de Ve- 
lasco in, 193— account of the principal 
cities of, 194, 197 — customs of, 199, 
300— Christians in, 199 — ^liberation of 
Mr. Siebold by the government of, 200. 

Jntdmasi, or Indian spikenard, 84. 

Jeddo, in Japan, account of, 194. 

J crash, ruins of, 26. 

Jem in Poland, 273. 

Jones (SirWm.), letters of, 84, 85— Kfe 
of, 128. 

Judicature, Supreme Court of, at Cal- 
cutta, 174. 

Jupiter, derivation of the title, 17. 

Jilaprotk (M.), his attack upon Dr. Mor- 
rison repelled, 201. 

Klenker (J. F.) on the Phelvi dialect, 263. 

Korcun, an Anncnian author, 215. 

Koros (M. Csoino De), 85, 167. 

Ladak, Mr. Gerard's excurssion to, 329. 

Laing (Major), medal to the widow of, 93. 

Land, ancient proprietory of, in India, 40. 

Land-I'ax in India, 1, 38, 149, 258 — in 
China, 142. 

Languages, foreign, use of, 125. 

Leake (Col.), travels of, in the ]VIore», 27. 

Lee (Prof.), royal medal to, 244. 

Literary ItUelligence, 173, 252, 336. 

Lithotomy t native operation of, 245. 

London and IFeslminsler meeting on East- 
India allairs, 187. 

Maaletchaut e Lara Shekohy, a dictionary 
of pharmacy, 83. 

Mac Donnell (Mr. Eneas), on the East- 
India question, 187. 

Mackenzie Collection, 207. 

Madras, defalcation in the registry at, 46 
—changes in die army at, 69, 164 — 
expense of the Civil offices at, 255. 

Maliamalaipoorf sculplurcs at, 92« 


[May 

Mahdy, or prophet, in Africa, 250. 

Malaria in the valley of Oudeypoor, 86. 

Mankind, primitive sanctuaries and habi- 
tations of, 56, 111. 

Manuscripts obtained by the Russians at 
Akhalzikh and Ardebil, 78. 

Maritime Commerce of British India, 97. 

Marriages amongst the Tibetans, 222. 

Martin (M. Saint), on Armenian history, 
218. 

Mauritius, revenue and expenditure of, 
127. 

Meaco, a large city in Japan, 197. - 

Mecca, unicorns at, 250. 

Medal, Burman, 64, 119. 

Medicines of the Tibetans, 225. 

Mediterranean, junction of, with the Ara- 
bian Gulf, 227. 

Messiahs, false, 279. 

MUl (Mr.), his ignorance of the Hindu 
religion, 47. 

MoofussU, special commission in, 1.59, 221. 

Morea, travels of Col. Leake in, 27. 

Morrison (Dr.), answer to M. Klaproth's 
attack upon, 201. 

Mountains, holy, 56. 

Mountabuicrs, Chinese, 233. 

Munro (Sir Thos.),base assertion against, 
192 — bis minute on Southern India, 
316. 

Nations of Antiquity, coincidences observa- 
ble among, 177. 

Neumann (Professor), 214. 

New South Wales, state of agriculture and 
horticulture in, 168. 

New Guinea, natives of, 327. 

Niemcewicz, a Polish writer, 273. 

Noah, family of, 228. 

Numismatics, Oriental, 287. 

Olive-trees in New South Wales, 168. 

Oriental Translation Fund, tliird report of, 
240 — premiums offered by, 244. 

Oudeypoor, malaria in the valley of, 86. 

Palmyra, ruins at, 27. 

Parliamentary Papers, abstract of 
Eastern colonies of the Crown, 127, 211 
—Supreme Court of Judicature, Cal. 
cutta, 174— tea, 176 — civil offices in 
the three presidencies, 255. 

Pearce (Nathaniel), history of, 24. 

PvMvi dialect, 143, 263. 

Philological Conjectures, 15, 229. 

P/irabuat, or sacred footstep of the Sia- 
mese Buddha, 84. 

Poetry : — Tlie Mahabuleshwar Hills, 
206 — Songs of the Ancient Time, 285 
— The Farewell, 296. 
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Poetiy, Chinese, remarks on Mr. Davis's 
translation of, 32— of great cities, 108. 

Poland^ state of tlie Jews in, 273. 

Police Officers in India, 151. 

PolUenessy rules of, in Tibet, 222. 

Pressy Hindu, remarks on, 248— humble 
solicitation of one of the editors of, 
249— Arabic, its establishment and pre- 
sent state, 265. 

Price (Major), medal to, 245. 

Prophety new, of Africa, 250. 

Proverbs of ancient nations, 1 77. 

Pvhlicathmy new, and works in tlie Press, 
96, 252. 

Raleigh (Mr.) on cholera. 246. 

Religiony Hindu, 47, 161. 

Reubenian Icings of Armenia, 220. 

Revenue, ancient, of Athens, 14 — system 
of, in India, 42, 257 — ryotwar system 
of, in South India, 73. 

Review op Books :—Rickards's India, or 
Facts submitted to illustrate the cha- 
racter and Condition of the Native In- 
habitants, 1, 149, 190, 221— Fuller’s 
Narrative of a Tour through some parts 
of tlie Turkish Empire, 21 — Leake’s 
Travels in theMorea,27 — Briggs on the 
Land-Tax in India, 38— Forbes’s trans. 
lation of the Adventures of Hatim Tui, 
6*6 — Remarks on the Free Trade to 
China, 94— Grindlay’s Scenery, Cos- 
tumes, and Architecture, chiefly on the 
Western side of India, 95 — Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopaedia, 95, 251, S35— 
Family Library, 95,251,336 — Babbage 
on the Decline of l^ience in England, 
120 — Roscoe’s Qiographicdl Account 
of Eminent British Lawyers, 128— 
Robertson’s translation of the Episode 
of Roostum and Soohrab, 165 — the 
Picture of India, 172— Minutes of 
Evidence on East-India Ail'airs, 2*5.— 
Biinyan’s Pilgrim Progress, by Southey, 
ib, — Constable’s Miscellany, 173, 336 — 
Bernay’s Compendious German Gram- 
mar, 26.— Speech of Eneas MacDonncll, 
Esq. on Rie East- India Question, 187 
— Avdall’s History of i\rmenia, 214— 
Coleridge’s Introduction to the Study 
of the Greek Classics, 251 — Bicheno’s 
Ireland and its Economy, 26— Levi and 
Sarah, a Polish tale, 273— Bruce’s In- 
quiry on the Revenue System of India, 
257 — Searle on cholera, 335— History 
of Assam, by an Assamese, 297. 

Rickards (Mr.), examination of his work 
on India, 1, 149, 190, 221. 

Ricketts (Mr. G.), defalcation of, 46. 

Ring, Hindu, found in Scotland, 167. 

Rivers, veneration of the ancients for, 183. 

Robbers in Bengal, 153. 

Rocks, holy, 58. 


Indcjc, £>53 

Roostum and Soohredt, new translation of 
the episode of, 165. 

Roscoe (Mr.), notice of his life of Sir 
William Jones, 128. 

Rassia, literary acquisitions of, 78— Per- 
* sic coins in, 287. 

Ryots, 42, 73, 158. 

Ryotwar Revenue System of South Iiulia, 
73, 259. 

Sacerdotal Pectoral, antiquity of, 181. 

Salt (Mr.), 24. 

Sarwhmries, primitive, of mankind, 56, 

Scenites, or nomadic tribes, 61, 111. 

Science, state of, in England, 120. 

Serou, or unicorn, of Tibet, 94. 

Shetp in New South Wales, 169. 

Ship-building, English and Anglo-Indian, 

100 , 102 . 

Shylock, origin of, 55. 

Siamese Ruddha, 84. 

Siebold (M.), liberation of, 200. 

Singapore, first establishment of,. 140. 

Sisters, the Grecian, 265. 

Societies, proceedings of Royal A-siatic 
Society, 83, 167, 327 — its yearly report, 
234 — Asiatic Society of Calcutta, 85, 
329— Medical and Physical Society of 
Calcutta, 15, 245 — Geographical So- 
ciety of Paris, 93 — Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of Calcutta, 89— 
Astatic Society of Paris, 91 — Royal 
Society, 122 — Agricultural and Horti- ' 
cultural Society of New South Wales, 
168 — Oriental Translation Fund, 240. 
—Literary Society of Madras, 331. — 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society. * 
of Western India, 332. — Academy of 
Sciences, Paris, 334. 

Societies, learned, state of, 120. 

Spikenard, Indian, 84. 

Slanhoi)e (LaAy Hester), 26. 

Steam Communkation willi India, 227. 
in New South Wales, 168. 

Swine, horror of Mahomedans for, 209. 

Takosama, tomb of, 198, 

Talmudists, doctrines of, 277, 279. 

Tux, ancient Hindu, on land, .38— sec 
also Land-tax, 

Tea, export of, from Canton, 176. 

Tents, first introduction of, 61, 111. 

Teraphim and Cherubim, 180. 

Thoms (Mr.), his answer to M. Klaproth’s 
attack upon Dr. Morrison, 201. 

Tibetans, manners of, 222. 

Tobacco, cultivation of, in India, 90— in 
New South Wales, 168. 

Towers, first introduction of, 113. 

Totvns, primitive, 117. 
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Trade^ maritime^ of British India, 97 — 
between India and China, lOS-^Lon- 
don and Westminster meeting respect- 
ing, 187 — fallacious notions of Mr. 
Rickards on the subject of, 190— Ti- 
betan, 226. * 

Travellings facilities for, 20. 

Tr<tglodi/tap 58. 

yumultts, relics found in a, near Hydra- 
bad, 83, 

Turkey, travels of Mr. Fuller in, 21 — 
appearance of Constantinople^ 23— fe- 
males of, 93. 

Unkorm in Asia, 94— seen at Mecca, 
250. 

ITrmand Thummim, parallels to, 181. 

Velasco (Don Rodrigo de), travels of, in 
Japan, 193. 

Venice, Armenian college at, 214. 

Vijayanag;ur, account of the rajahs of, 
207. 


ViUages, primitive, 117. 

Vine in New South Wales, 168. 

Wait (Dr.), philological conjectures by, 
15, 229 ^on the primitive sanctuaries 
and habitations of mankind, 56, 111. 

Wallace (Sir Wm.), personal qualities of, 
173. 

Wells, veneration of the ancients for, 183. 

Westminster Meeting on East-Iiidia Af- 
fairs, 187. 

Wilkinson on t|}e cultivation of in- 

digo in Bengal, 89. 

Wives, Turkibh, 93. 

Wool of New South Wales, 169. 

Yield (Dr.), defalcation of, 19. 

Zaud ul Moussat^erin, or traveller's viati- 
cum, 83. 

Zend dialect, 143— its striking analogies 
to other languages, 144, 229, 263. 

Zurunga, a city in Japan, 195. 


PART II.— ASIATIC AND HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


Adjutants, test for the examination of, 98. 

Agriculture in India, 74. 

Alligator, ferocity of, 8. 

America, trade of, with China, 46, 49, 
90, 109, 111— with Siam and Sinca- 
pore, 207. 

Amoy, trade at, 53. 

Ann, attempt to destroy the ship, 10. 

Army (Company's, in India) — ^location of 
officers of, in Van Diemen's Land, 29 
—examination of interpreters for, 83— 
allowances of general oflicers of, 83 — 
feminine practice adopted by officers of, 
34— reductions in, at Bombay, 37, 102 
—relief of the Madras portion of, 41 
—salaries of absent staff officers of, 93 
— new pattern chaco for, i6. — reduc. 
ductionsin, at Calcutta, 93, 154— fare- 
well orders to, by Lord Combermcrc, 
94 — general orders issued to, by the 
Earl of Dalhoiisie, 95— tests for the 
examination of interpreter and adju- 
tants in, 98— revised establishment of 
the infantry regiments of, 154— invalid 
establishment for, 161, 1 64— conduct of 
European women in, 221— courts-mar- 
tial in, 95, 99, 154, 215^general orders 
issued to : see Calcutta, Madras, Ac. 

(King's, serving in India) — ^pen- 

. sions to men transferred from, to the 
Company's service, 30 — new com- 
mander-in-chief of, 94 — relief of regi- 
ments belonging to, il7 — interpreters 
to, 221— promotions and changes in, 
182,242. 


Anucan, capabilities of, 143. 

Ascetic, capture of an, 8. 

Australasia \ — see iVeu; South Wales, Ac, 

Ava, provinces conquered from, 5,41, 77, 
143^ 201— British Resident at, 14^, 154. 

Awdry {Mr,), knighted, 241. 

Jlahoo, outrage by a, at Calcutta, 8. 

Banca, disffirbanccs ki, 211. 

Bank of Bengal, 7h, 134, 191. 

Ball (Capt. W.), death of, 204. 

Ball, fancy, at Madras, 147. 

Barbarians, European, 42. 

Batavia — see India (Ndtherlands,) 

Barristers in New Soutli Wales, 26. 

Beckwith (Sir T. S.), 101, 

Beriarcs, mail-coach to, 144— census of, 
197. 

Becnoolm, distress at, 211. 

Bengal, cultivation of indigo in, 10, 69 
—judicial changes in, 195. 

Bengal Hurharu, Dr. Bryce and, 3. 

Bengalee works and writers, 199. 

BerUinck (Lord W. C.), tour of, 8, 71, 
144, 194— addresses and petitions to, 
on the subject of suttees, 75, 134. 

Bishop of Calcutta (Dr. Turner), 39, 201. 

Bombay Intelligence : — Tour of the 
Governor, 41, 77— departure of Sir 
Thpmas Bradford, 41, 101, 118— dis- 
tinction conferred on a native, 77 — 
engineer institution, Girgaum, 78 — 
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Capt. H. D. Robertson, 78*^cummuni- 
catioii with the Deccan, 148 — disturb, 
nnccs in the interior, ib, — Cnpt.Chicfala, 
deceases in the Deccan, 204 — sut- 
tees, 205 — Rajah of Cutch, 206^en- 
voys from native rulers, ih, — prices of 
European goods, 57, 120, 186, 245— 
government securities and exchanges, 
58, 121, 187, 246— shipping, 37, 104, 
166-^birtbs, marriages, and deaths, 37, 
104, 167, 225, 

— (Government Orders)— New desig- 
nation of deputy assistant adjutant ge- 
neral, 37-— disbanding of the two extra 
battalions of native infantry, ib, — lialf- 
tentageto European corps, 101— resig- 
nation of Sir Thomas Bradford as com- 
mander-in-chief, ib, — Sir T. Sidney 
Beckwith, ib , — suspension of the Mi- 
litary Board, 102— artillery arrange- 
ments, 163 — re-organization of the corps 
of native invalids, £5.— superintendent 
of invalids in the Southern Concan, 
164— convalescent establishment at Ma. 
liableshwur, ib. — Recruit Boy Esta- 
blishment, {*6.— southern division of the 
army, 165 — ordnance assistant to the 
commandant of artillery, i^.— govern- 
ment commands, ib. — conduct of Ma- 
jor Fleming, — revision of office 
establishments, £6.— garrison at Broach, 
224 — insurgents near Kittoor, ib, — 
marine courts-martial, 102 — civil, ec- 
clesiastical, military, and marine ap- 
pointments, 37, 103, 166, 224— fur ^ 
loughs, 37, 104, 166, 224. 

— Supreme Court — indictment of 
Capt. Studd, 13 — presentment of the 
grand jury at the opening of the Ses- 
sions, 203 — the Chief- Justice’s reply, 
204. 

Bondclis, troops sent against, 148. 

JBoiiieo, trade between Singapore and, 1 9, 
(Lieut.), court-martial on, 102, 

Bradford ( Sir Thomas), 41, 101, 118. 

Bressley (Capt.), murder of, 207. 

Bridge, new, in the Deckan, 77. 

Broackt garrison at, 224. 

(Archdeacon), 27. 

Brown (Mr. Wm.), evidence of, on tlic 
China trade, 110. 

Bryce (Rev, Dr,), his proceedings against 
the Bengal Ilurlmni, 3. 

Buddinalh Boy (Raja), indictment against, 
61, 68, 125. 

Bugis, murder by, 150— character of the 
tribes, ib, 

3urglaric5 at Calcutta, 109. 

Burmese, reported surrender of the Te- 
nasserim provinces to, 5, 4 1— assassina- 
tion of one of their chiefs, 5— outrages 
by a party of, from Martaban, 77, 201 
— British resident with, 142, 154. 

Burney (Major), 142, 154. 

Asiai, Jour, N. S.Vol. 2. No. s. 


Calcutta Intklligenci' ;— Tiic Tenas- 
serim provinces, 5 — causes of tlie late 
insurrections at Tavoy and Mergui, 5 
— waste and rent-free lands, 6, 8, 140 
—the indigo crop, 6 — grievances from 
English law, £&.— street nuisances, 7 — 
gratitude of a native, ib* — scorpions, ib* 
— the late forgeries, 8, 61, 75, 125 — 
curious capture of a native, 8 — ferocity 
of an alligator, £5.— cultivation of the 
Soonderbuns, ib. — the Governor -Gene- 
ral’s tour, 8,71, 144, 194 — violent con- 
duct of a native, 8— religious contentions 
at Lucknow, 9— improvements, ib . — at- 
tempt to destroy the Ann, 10— cultiva- 
tion of inffigo, £6.— change of manners 
amongst the natives, 12 — abolition of 
suttees, 38> 75, 134, 197 — Earl of Dal- 
liousie, 39 — Bishop of Calcutm, ;>9, 201 
— public meeting respecting the India 
and China trade, 40, 68 — pciiiion to 
Parliament, 40 — failure of Palmer and 
Co., 71, 144, 1 98— native pa^^ers, 70,73 
140, 200 — Hindu college, 9, 71, 
195 — Golfing Club, ib. — Ocliterlony 
monument, ib. — church missionary 
schools, ib , — Agricultural Society, th. 
— telegraphs, 75 — moral and religion >; 
condition of the natives, advances 
to individuals on goods, ib. — Hindoo 
theism, 141, 1 95— the native cliaractei, 
142 — resident at Ava, £6.— the India ami 
China trade, ib. — the Gurrows, 
population of Goruckpore, ib. — posses- 
aions in Arracan, ib. — mail to Benares, 
144 — natives entering the fort, ib. — 
Dhumiu Subha, or religious society, • 
195— judicial changes, ib. — reported in- 
solvency of the Company, 196 — Ronum 
Catliolic church, 197 — census of Be- 
nares, ib, — growtli of cotton and to- # 
bacco,e^. — suttee, £5.— burglaries, 199 — 
colonization, ib, — Armenian version ol 
“ Palestine,” £6.— Bengalee works and 
writers, ib, — new gunge at Cliatra, 200 
—seminary of religious instrucU'oti, ib. 
— Scindiah, 73, 148, 201 — mission (»f 
Ram Mohuu Hoy, 201 — ^prices of Eu- 
ropean goods, 57, 120, IB^J, 245— 
government securities and exchanges. 
58, 121, 187, 246— shipping, 32 97, 159, 
220— births, marriages, and deatlis, 32, 
98, 159, 220. 

(Government Orders) — Retiring 

pensions to members of the Medical 
Board, 30 — interment of soldiers who 
commit suicide, ib. — pensions to men 
transferred from the King’s to the Com- 
pany’s service, £6. —reductions, 31, 93 
— salaries of absent staff officers, 93 — 
new pattern chaco, ib. — Second Niis-" 
sercc Battalion, £6.— Kumaoon Batta- 
lion, ih, — supply of stores, £i^.— retrench- 
ments, 93, 1.54— establislmients wdtli 
local horse, 94 — horse arti’dery depot 
and riding-school at Dum Diun, ib. — 
assistant adjutaiits-general of division, 
hj 
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ib. — resignation of Lord Combcrmcrc 
as coinmandcr-iii.cliief, U ). — Earl of 
Dalbousie, 94, 95— surgeons* duties, 
154 — revised establishment of the native 
infantry regiments, ib, — escort for resi- 
dent at Ava, i6.— condemned stores, 
215-^Muckie prize-money, ib. — courts- 
martial, 95, 154, 215— civil, ccclesias. 
tical, and military appointments, 31, 
96, 158, 219— furloughs, 32, 97, 159, 
220 

" ■ Supreme Court — action of tres- 
pass: Antoine Darlaii v, Jas. Calder, 
Esq. (sheriff), and Muddoosooden Day, 
1— theEev. Ja£ Bryce, D.D.w. Samuel 
Smith, 3 — Boyd, Beeby, and Co. v. Ful- 
ler, ib, — grievances from English law, 
6— trial of Rajkissore Dutt, for forgery, 
61 — indictment against Raja Budde- 
nauth Roy, 68, 125— trial of four Ma- 
lay sailors, 125— the Bank of Bengal, 
V. the East-lndia Company, 191. 

" ■ ' Church Missionary Schools, 74. 

■ Agricultural Society, 10, 74. 

Auxiliary Bible Society, 197. 

C5aWe>’ (Jas.), action against, 1. 

Campar, trade of, with Singapore, IB. 

Candahavy envoy from, 206. 

Canton China, 

Cape op Good Hope Iktelligekce:-.-. 
East-lndia Trade meeting, 23 — new 
English church, 25 — cultivation of in- 
digo, ib, — the Zoolalis, z6.— the press, 
z6.— slave trade at Mozambique, 20— 
export of colonial produce, 92— Philan- 
throphic Society, wheat crop, i6.— 
civil pensioners, ib. 

Cargoes of India ships, 59, 122, 189, 248. 

^Cashgavy military arrangements in, 214— 
new pachas at, ib, 

Ceylon Intflugence ; — Shakespearian 
Fete at Colombo, 79— revenue and ex- 
penditure of the island, 1 80 — civil ap. 
pointments, 38, 225 — births, marriages, 
and deaths, 38, 105, 167, 225. 

ChampoUion (M.), curiosities collected by, 
55. 

Chiefala (Capt.), 148. 

China Intelligence : — Prison discipline, 
22— sacrifices, smuggling, 22, 53 — 

the drama, 22 — solemn trilling, 23 — nc- 
gociations at Canton for re-modelling the 
hong, 41, 62, 153 — petitions of the Bri- 
tish merchants and others to government, 
with the replies of Governor Le, 42, 44, 
87 — correspondence between the Select 
Committee and the British merchants at 
Canton, 83— re-opening of tlic trade, 
211— tea-crop, 45— iminutes of evidence 
respecting the Company's trade at Can- 
ton, 45, 107 — hong-merchants, 52, 212 
—new lioppo, 83 — changes in tl^e Can- 
ton factory, 117 — snow in Thibet, 153 
—contents of the Peking Gazette, ib, — 


emigrants, 210 — Manliop's creditors, 
2 1 2 — A merican man-of- w'ar, 2 1 3 — Ac- 
cident to the AtlaSy ib.— fires, ib, — in- 
surrection in Formosa, 214 — Cashgar, 
i5.— new Pachas, ib, — prices of Euro- 
pean goods at Canton, 57, 120, 186, 
245 — exchanges, 58, 121, 187, 246 — 
births, marriages, and deaths, 38, 105, 
185. 

Church, English, at the Cape, 25— Roman 
Catholic, at Calcutta, 197. 

C/rzndge (Sir John), address to, 148. 

Cluby Golfing, at Dum-Dum, 74— United 
Service, at Madras, 203. 

Coal in Van Diemen's Land, 92. 

Coclun-Chinay attempt to trade with, 49 — 
influence of the Chinese at the court of, 
81. 

Collegcy Hindoo, at Calcutta, 9, 74, 195— 
for religious instruction at Calcutta, 
200 — new, at Sydney, 214. 

Colonization m India, 69, 70, 140, 199. 

Combermerc (Lord), 94, 118, 242. 

Convicts in New South Wales, 26, 28— 
Greek, 28. 

Cottony growth of, in India, 197. 

Court-Martial on Lieut. M‘Grath, 95 — on 
Ensign Richardson, 96 — on Ensign 
Wilkinson, 99 — on Lieut. Bow'ater, 102 
—on Lieut. Robinson, zY).— on Surgeon 
Price, 105 — on Capt. Dunbar, 154— on 
Lieut. Whitaker, 155 — on Lieut. Dod, 
156 — on Lieut. Ramsay, 157— on Lieut. 
Wilkinson, 158— on Lieut. Rushwortli, 
215— on Lieut. King, 216 — on Veteri- 
nary Surgeon Sedgley, 217 — on Ensign 
Mayhew, z6. — various, 218 — duties of 
officers while members of, 221. 

Courts of Jiing's Bench — Fair v. Elphin ■ 
stone, 54. 

Court r of Appeal y Indian, 195. 

Cutchy young rajah of, 206. 

Dalhousie (Earl of), 39, 94. 

Darling (General), insult to, 214. 

Davis (Mr. J, F.), evidence of, on the 
China trade, 235, 45, 235. 

Debates at the East-India House (June 
23, 1830) — Parliamentary papers, 168 
—superannuations, ih half-year’s di- 

vidend, z6.— by-laws, ib. — Madras Re- 
gistrar's Bill, 169— East-lndia sugar 
duties, 177 — 'Indian idolatry, 180 — 
(July 16)— Address to His Majesty, 
227, 241. 

" in Parliament on East-lndia af- 
fairs— see Parliament. 

jDcccan, improvements in, 77, 148 — casu- 
alties in, 204. 

Dclhiy embassy from the king of, 201. 

DirectorSy East-lndia, 54, 119. 

Dod (Lieut.), court-martial on, 156. 
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Booah, military arrangements in, 161, 165. 

Drama in China, 22. ' 

Dunbar (Capt.), court-martial on, 154. 

Dhurmu Subha, or religious society, 1 96. 

Dutch, trade of the, with China, 49. — see 
also India (Netherlands). 

DwarJeenauth Mittcr, arrest of, B, 61, 126, 

133. 

East-India Affairs, public meetings at the 
Cape of Good Hope respecting, 23— 
public meeting at Calcutta respecting, 
40, 68 — minutes of evidence on, 45, 
107, 233— debates in Parliament on, 
113, 180, — debates at the East-India 
House on, 168, 227. 

East-India Comnutlccs, minutes of evi- 
dence before, 45, 107,233. 

East-India House, election of directors at, 
54 — ^house list of Directors for 1830, 
119— goods declared for sale at, 59, 122, 
189, 248— see also Debates. 

Easl-Indians, Amelioration Fund for, at 
Madras, 12, 76, 147 — petition from 
those of Bengal to Parliament, 113. 

Educalio'n iti India, 74, 75. 

Egypt, French Scientific expedition to, 55. 

Elephant, Malayan manner of destroying, 
19. 

Elphinslone (Hon.Mr.), action against, 54. 

Einigratioii to the Isle of France, 77 — 
of Chinese, 210. 

Engineer Institution at Girgaum, 78. 

European goods, prices of, in the East, 
57, 120, 186, 245. 

Exchanges, India, 58, 121, 187, 246. 

Fair (Mr.), action by, 54 . 

Fairbairn (Mr.), silver vase to, 25. 

Fete at Colombo, 79. 

Fire at Singapore, 167, 209 — at Batavia, 
211 — several, at Canton, 213. 

Fleming (Major), conduct of, 163. 

(Mr. John), 54. 

Forgeries at Calcutta, 8, 61, 75. 

Formosa, insurrection in, 214. 

Fort JFilliam, nativesentering, 144. 

(Capt.), action against, 3. 

Garrows, the, 143. 

General Orrers issued to the Indian 
army — see Calcutta, Madras, &c. 

George IV., death of 181. 

Girgaum, engineer institution at, 78. 

Golculsel Talcoordas, distinction conferred 
on, 77. 

Golfing Club at Dum-Dum, 77, 

Goods, European, prices of, in the East, 
57, 120, 166, 245 — declared for sale at 
the East-India House, 59, 122, 189, 
248— advances on, at Calcutta, 75, 
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Oooroo, murder of a, 79. 

Gorruckporc, scorpions at, 7— population 
of, 143. 

Graaessoacr (Capt.), murder of, 150. 

Greeks in New South Wales, 28. 

Gunge, new, near Serampore, 200. 

GuldaJffMx.), labours of, 82. 

Gwalior, education of the young rajah at, 
73— troops sent from, against the Bon- 
delis, 148— tomb to the late ruler of, 
201 . 

H<dl (Mr. E. S.) and the Sydney ma- 
gistrates, 26 — criminal informations 
against, 28. 

Hannonk law case respecting, 1, 

Ileber (Bishop), monument to, 77, 146 
— Madras Scholars of, 147. 

Helen, plunder of the ship, 149,206. 

Hill, (Capt.), action against, 145. 

Hindu, gratitude of a, 7— College, 9, 74, 
140, 195— change of manners amongst, 
12 — suttee practice, 38, 75, 134 — moral 
and religious condition of, 75, 140, 141 
— theism, 140, 141— character, 142.— 
Dhurmu Subha, or religious society, 
195 — Seminary of religious instruction, 
200 . 

Holland, trade of, with China, 49. 

Home Intelligence; — Imperial Parlia- 
ment, 113, 180— law, 154— Minutes of 
Evidence on East-India Affairs, 45, 107, 
233— Debates at the East-India House, » 
168, 227 — Eust-India Directors, 54 
— Mr. .Teremie, 55 — scientific expedition 
to Egypt, commerce and manufac- 
tures of Russia, 1 1 5 — changein the Can- ^ 
Ion Factory, 117— East-India Directors 
for 1830, 119— Demise of the Crown, 
181 — testimonial to the commander of 
the ship Dolton, ib. — promotions and 
changes in His Majesty’s forces serving 
in the East, 182, 242— India shipping 
and passengeis, 55, 117, 183, 242— 
biWlis, marriages and deaths, 56, 1 1 8, 
185, 214 — ships announced for India, 
59, 122,189 — goods declared for sale 
at the East-India House, 59, 122, 189, 
248 — cargoes of East-India ships, 59, 
122, 189, 248 — London price current of 
East-India produce, 123, 188, 247— 
prices of shares, 123, 188 — London 
inakets, 60, 124, 190, 249 — daily prices 
of stocks, 60, 124, 190, 249. 

Hong merchants, Chinese, 46, 212— names 
of the, 52. 

Hospital, new, at Calcutta, 9. 

Hyderabad, mumXdXion at, 41. 

Idolatry, Indian, 180. 

India (British)— Rent-free lands in, 6, 

140 — ^gr.'evances from English law in, 

6 — cultivation of indigo in, 10, 69 — 
change of manners amongst the natives 


Index, 
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of. 12 — ^abolition of suttees in, 38, 75, Madras Iktellioence : — East-Indian 


134 — minutes of evidence on the affairs 
of, .45, 107, 233— situation of the indigo 
planters in 69 — agriculture in, 74 — co- 
lonization of, 140, 199— encouragement 
to idolatry in, 180 — judicial changes in, 
195— growth of cotton and tobacco in, 
197 — circulation of the biblein, 241. 

(not British)— Affairs in Oude, 9 

—in Peshwar, 73, 148 — at Gwalior, 73, 
148, 201 — at Joudepoor, 74'“See also 
Oude, Peshwar, Gwalior, &c. 

(Netherlands)— Policy of IheDutch 

in regard to trade, 20— regulations for 
llie prevention -of smuggling in Java, 
152 — submission of the rebel chief, 
Diepo Negoro, 210— new Governor- 
general, ifr. — dissolution of the Supreme 
Government, ib. — the crops in Java, ib. 
fire at Batavia, 211 — insurrection in 
Sumatra, ib. — disturbances in Banco, 
ib. — births and deaths, 38, 225. 

Indigo, crop of, in Bengal, G — questions 
respecting its cultivation, 10, 69 — re- 
gulation for the protection of planters of, 
12 — cultivation of, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, 25 — in Java, 210. 
IndO’-Ihdlons^-fsQe East'Indians. 
Insurrection at Tavoy, 5, 41, 77— at Hy- 
derabad, 41 — in Java and Sumatra, 210, 
211 — in Formosa, 214, 

Interpreters, army, test for the examina* 
lion of, 98 — to King’s troops, 222. 
Inundation at Hyderabad, 41. 

Isle of France, emigration from Madras 
to, 77. 

Japan, seizure of Dr. Siebold in, 21. 
.7a*>a— sec India {Netherlands). 

Jercmic, (Mr.), 55. 

Joudepoor, arrival of the Ex- Rajah of Nag- 
pore at, 74. 

Khasecs, disputes with, 143. 

ATng (Lieut.), court-martial on, 216. 
Kittoor, insurgents defeated near, 224 

Lands, waste and rent-free, in India, 6, 
140 — in the Soonderbiins, 8 — for indigo, 
in Bengal, 10 — grants of, to Indian 
officers, in Van Diemen’s Land, 29 — 
grants of, within forts and cantonments 
at Madras 160. 

Laos, death of the king of, 82. 

Law, English, grievances from, 6. 

Leith (Major-General), 163. 

London Price Current, 123, 188, 247— 
markets, 60, 124, 190, 249. 
luchiow, religious contentions at, 9. 
lojall (Mr, Geo.), 54. 

s vl?' ' 

M'Crnlh (Lieut ), courUmarlial on, 95. 


Philanthropic Association, 12, 76, 147 
— disturbance at Hyderabad, 4 1 —change 
of stations, ib. — the Insurrections at 
Mergui and Tavoy, 41, 77— trade .and 
shipping, 77— emigration to the Isle of 
France, 7 7 — ^Bishop Heber’s monument, 
77 — 146, Bishop Heber’s Madras Sebo-^ 
lars, 147 — the Police, — Mr. Taylor’s 
Fancy Ball, ib. — United Service Club, 
203 — races at Arnee, ib. — ingress to the 
Fort, ib. — prices of European goods, 57, 
120, 166, 245— government securities, 
58, 121, 187, 246 — shipping, 36, 100, 
163, 223 — births, marriages, and deaths, 
36, 101, 163, 223. 

( Government Orders) — Examina- 
tion of Officers, 83— allowances of ge- 
neral officers on the Staff, 83 — regi- 
mental command allowances, 83 — femi- 
nine practice adopted by officers, 34 — 
tests for the examination of Interpre- 
ters and Adjutants, 98— grants of laud 
within forts and military cantonncnls, 
160 — presenting arms to night rounds, 
ib. — allowances to medical officers^ 161 
—invalid establishment on the Neilgher- 
ries, ib. — officers returning from Europe 
or from sea, ib. — Madras troops in the 
Dooab, ib, — courts of inquest, 221— 
conduct of European women, ^let- 
ters without subscription, i6.— duties of 
Officers while members of general 
courts-martial, ib. — Madras European 
Regiment, 222— interpreters to his 
Majesty’s regimen courts-martial, 

99 — civil, ecclcssiastical, and military 
appointments, 34, 100, 161, 222 — fur- 
loughs, 36, 100, 163. 

Supreme Court— action against 

Armoogur Moodeliar, 144— Kelly 
Hill, 145. 

Madras liegistrars Pill, 169, 180. 
Mahableshwur, establishment at, 1 64. 
Mail-coach to Benares, 144. 

Malacca, state of the press at, 80— aboli- 
tion of slavery at, t5.— important slavery 
case decided at, 151— piracy near, 152 
—birth at, 167. 

Malcolm (Sir John), tour of 41, 77. 
Manhop, creditors of, 212. 

Mansfield (Mr.), 28. 

Manufactures of Russia in 1829, 115. 
MarjoribauJes (Mr. C.), evidence of, on the 
China trade, 50, 107. 

Markets in India, 58, 121, 187, 246 — in 
Loudon, 60, 124, 190, 249. 

Martaban, assassination of the governor of, 
5 — destruction of the town of, 77. 
ilfa>'^m(Mr. M.) and the Delhi missions, 
201 . 

Mamitius, trade regulations at, 23— al- 
leged libels against the slave-owners of, 
92 — Chinese emigrants to, 210. 
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MaxweU (Sir Murray), his conduct in the 
Canton River, 109. 

MayheWf (Ens.), court martial on, 217. 

Medal, Persian, 81. 

Medical JBoardy Bengal, 30. 

MerchantSy foreign, in China, 42, 44, 87. 

Merguiy insurrection at, 5. 

Milne (Mr. R.), evidence of, on the China 
trade, 112, 233. 

Mimosa) or wattle tree, 29. 

Minutes (f Evide^ice an East-India Affairs: 
—examination of J. F. Davis, Esq., 45 
235— of C. Marjoribauks, Esq., 50, 107 
— William Brown, Esq., 110— of Mr. 
Richard Milne, 112, 233. 

Missionaries in Siam, 61. 

Monument to Sir David Ochterlony, 74— 
to Bishop Hcber, 77, 146 — to the offi- 
cers killed in Pegu, 240. 

Morrison (Dr.), 52. 

Mozambiqucy slave-trade at, 26. 

Muckie Prize Money y 215. 

Murder in New South Wales, 26— at Pe- 
nang, 79— of Captain Gravessoncr, 150 
—of Captain Bressley, 207, 

Muscat, operations of the Imaum of, 211. 

Nagpore, ex-Rajaii of, 74. 

Motives (Indian), gratitude of, 7— change 
of manners amongst, 12— moral and 
religious condition of, 75, 140, 141 — 
distinction conferred on, 77— their cha- 
racter, 142 — petitions of, against the 
abolition of suttees, 134. 

Native Press of India, 9, 70, 73, 140, 200 

NeUgherries, invalid establishment on, 161. 

New South Wales Intelligence:— Me- 
morial of the landed proprietors, 27 — 
population of the colony, ib . — new Le- 
gislative Council, ib. — new Archdeacon 
ib. — convicts, 28— concerts and theatre, 
ib. — prosecutions against the press, i6.— 
insult to the Governor, 214 — new col- 
lege at Sydney, ib, — acts of council, 
225 — appointments, CiS.— births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, 226. , 

■ Supreme Court — case respecting 
assigned convicts (Hall, v. Rossi and 
others), 26— killing of a native black by 
his fellow, ib. — division of the bar, ib. 
—Thompson v. Willet, 90 — trial of 
Capt. Wright, 91. 

Nuisafices in the streets at Calcutta, 7. 

Ochtci'lony (Sir D.), monument to, 74. 

Officers, Indian, in V. D. Land, 29. 

Oozinah, a Burmese chief, fate of, 5. 

Opium Trade in China, 47, 53. 

Oudcy religious contentions in, 9. 

Pachas, new, at Cashgar, 214. 

Pahiet'tind Co., failure of, 71, 144, IDH. 
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Parliament, debates in:— (House of 
Lords)— Petition from the Indo- Britons 
of Bengal, 113— (House of Commons) 
— Indo-Britons,J13 — finances of Cey- 
lon, 180 — Registrar of Madras Bill, ib» 
— — , petition to, from the Cape of Good 
Hope, 23— from Calcutta, 40. 

— — , minutes of evidence before, on 
East-lndia Affairs, 45, 107, 233. 

of India ships, 55, 117,183,243. 
Peking Gazette, contents of, 153. 

Penang Intelligence ; — King of Que- 
dab, 79, 148— murder, 79— address to 
Sir John Claridge, 148— cultivation of 
sugar, 149 — piracy, 206 — murder of 
Capt. Bressley, 207— birth, marriages, 
and deaths, 38, 105, 167. 

Pepper (Col.), monument to, 240. 

Persia, reward to a poet of, 21— adjust- 
ment^ of the difference between, and 
Russia, 41 — new medal in, 81— mar- 
riage in, 225. 

Persum Guffi, war in, 211. 

Peskwar, operations of Seid Ahmed Khan 
in, 73, 148. 

Pirates, Malayan, 18, 149, 152, 206,210. 
Poet, reward to, 21. 

Police, Chinese, 22— at Madras, 147. 
Populatwn of New South Wales, 27— of 
Goruckporc, 14.3— of Benares, 197, 
"Purtugal, trade of, with China, HO. 

Press at tlie Cape of Good Hope, 2.5—* 
prosecutions against, in New South* 
Wales, 28— native, at Calcutta, 9, 70, 
73, 140, 200— state of, at Malacca, 80. 
Price (Surg. J.), court-martial on, 105. 
Priccs-Curi'cnt, East-lndia, 57, 120, 24J/ 
— London, 123, 188, 247, 

Prisons in China, 22, 

Privy Council, appeal of Klpbinstonc and 
Robertson against Narroba, 240, 
PrizC’-money, Muckie, 215. 

Prows, Malay, 18, 19, 149, 206. 

Quedah, king of, 79, 148. 

Rajk'issvrc Pull, trial of, 61, 125, 

Ram Mohun Roy, mission of, 201. 
RnwiA-ny (Lieut.), court. martial on, 157. 
Relrcnchmcnis at Bombay, 37, 102 — in 
Bengal, 31, 93, 154. 

Richardson (Rns.), court-martial on, 96. 
Ricketts (Mr,), defalcation of, 169, 180. 
Road, new, up the Bhorc Ghaut, 148. 
at Calcutta, 199. 

Robertson (Capt. H. D.), tribute to, 78, 
Robinson (Lieut.), court-martial on, 102. 
Runjeet Singh, operations of, 73, 148. 
Rushworth (Lieut.) court-martial on, 215. 
Russia, adjustment of the difference be- 
tween, and Persia, 41— >commerce and 
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manufactures of, in 1829, ll5— -modl- 
iication of the tariff of, 116. 

Sacrifices in China, 22. 

St. Helena, general orders issued at, 105 
—court-martial at, ib, 

Sanyadf or ascetic, capture of, 8. 

Schools^ at Mirzapore, 74. 

Scindeak, affairs at the court of, 73, 148, 

201 , 

Scorpions at Gomickpore, 7. 

Seamen^ British, in China, 40. 

Sjcuriliesy Indian, 58, 121, 187, 240. 

Sedghy (Vet. Surg.) court-martial, 217. 

Seymour (Sir W.), death of, 38, 205. 

Shank (Mr. H.), 54. 

Shares, prices of, 123, 188, 247. 

Shzffino, notices of— attempt to destroy 
the Ann at Kedgeree, 10— plunder of 
the Dutch ship Helen, 149, 206, '210— 
testimonial to the commander of the 
Holton, 181 — conduct of the Chinese to 
the American ship Vincennes, 213 — 
accident to the H. C. ship Atlas, ib, 

■ arrivals and departures— Calcutta, 

32, 97, 159, 220— Madras, 36, 100, 

163, 223 — Bombay, 37, 104, 166 — 
home, 55, 117, 183, 242. 

■ — law cases respecting, 1,3,13, 90, 

145 — ^passengers by, 55, 117, 183, 243 
—cargoes of, 59, 122, 189, 248— free 

' traders to India, 59, 122, 189, 248. 

»Siam:— State of trade at Bangkok, 21— 
labours of the missionaries in, 81 — 
cruelties practised on tlie king of Laos* 

82 — American trade with, 208. 

fSiebold (Dr.), seizure of, 21. 

SiNGAFORE Iktelligence Piracy, 18, 
210— trade with Campar, 18 — trade 

with the west coast of Borneo, 19— 
plunder of the Dutch ship Helen, 149, 

206, 219 — murder of Capt. Gravesoner, 
150— character of the Bugis, ib, — ^im- 
ports and exports of the settlement, 267 
— American trade, 208— dreadful fire, 
209— Chinese emigrants to the MwJ> 
ritius, 210 — prices of European goods, 

58, 121, 187, 246— exchanges, 58, 121, 

187, 246 — birth and death, 38, 105, 

167. 

Court of Judicature — abduction 

or a native girl, 79 — case of poisoning, 

2*6. 

Slavery, abolition of, at Malacca, 80— 
state of, in the Mauritius, 92 — im. 
portant case respecting, at Malacca, 151. 

Slave-trade at Mozambique, 26. 

Sniall-j)ox ill the Dcccan, 205. 

Smuggling in China, 22, 53, 109— in Java, 

152. 

Societies, proceedings of: — Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society of Calcutta, 

10, 74Mi^Dhurmu Sabha, at Calcutta, 
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195 — Auxiliary Bible Society of Cal- 
cutta, 197. 

Solomons (Ikey), case of, 28. 

Soonderbuns, jungle tenures in, 8. 

Spaniards, reply of Governor Le to, 44* 

Stamp duties in India, 70. 

Steam-packet between India and Van 
Diemen's Land, 29. 

Slocks, prices of, GO, 124, 190, 249. 

Studd (Capt.), action against, 13. 

Sugar, cultivation of, at Penang, 149— 
duties on, 177. 

Sumatra, insurrection in, 211. 

Suicide, soldiers committing, 30. 

Suttees, regulation for abolishing, 38— 
addresses to Lord Wm. Bentinck on the 
subject, 75, 138, 140 — native petitions 
against the regulation, 134, 146 — de- 
cision of the legal points declaring the 
practice lawful and expedient, 136— 
illegal, 197, 205. 

Swan River, settlement at, 28, 91, 214. 

Sydney Gazette, libel in the, 28. 

Sydney Monitor, libels in the, 28. 

Tariff, Russian, modification of, 116. 

Tavoy, insurrection at, 5, 41, 77, 201. 

Taxes, levying of, in India, 70. 

Tea, crop of, in China, 45. 

Tea trade, negociations respecting, 41, 
82, 153 — evidence on, 45, 107— price 
of, at Canton, 50. 

Telegraphs from Calcutta to Saugor, 75. 

Tenasscrim Provinces, surrender of, b, 77, 

Theatricals, Chinese, 22 — in New South 
Wales, 28. 

Theism, Hindu, 141, 145. 

Thibet, snow in, 153. 

Tobacco, growth of, in India, 197. 

Trade, indigo, in Bengal, 10— between 
Campar and Singapore, 18 — between 
Singapore and Borneo, 19— meeting at 
the Cape of Good Hope respecting, 23 
—also, at Calcutta, 40, 68— negociations 
respecting, in China, 41, 82, 153, 211— 
Company’s at Canton, 45, 51, 107— 
American, at Canton, 46, 49, 90, 109, 
111 — Dutch at Canton, 49 — attempted 
with Siam and Cochin-China, 49, 110 — 
at Amoy, 53 —at Calcutta and Madras, 
77— Portuguese, at Macao, 110 — of 
Russia, in 1829, 115 — India and Cliiiia, 
142 — at Singapore, 207 — of the Ameri- 
cans with Siam and Singapore, 208. 

Troops, relief of, at Madras. 41 — in the 
King’s army in India, 117. 

Van. Diemen’s Land Intelligence : — 
Outrages by the natives, 29 — forest of 
Mimosa, or wattle tree, i6. — steam 
packet, i&. — location of East-India offi- 
cers, ib, — coal, 92. 
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■ ■ ' Supreme Court— case of Isaac So- 
lomons, 28. 

Vincennes, conduct of the Chinese towards 
the ship, 213. 

Warren, (Lieut. -Col.), death of, 223. 
Whitaker (Lieut.), court-martial on, 155. 
Widows, burning of, 38, 75, 134. 
Wilkinson (Ens. J. Y.), court-martial on, 
99. 


Wtlkinsmi (Lieut. IL), court-martial on, 
158. 

Willet (Capt.), action against, 90. 

Itlves of soldiers, conduct of, 221. 
Woollens, trade in, at Canton, 46, 50, 
108. 

TFright (Capt), trial of, 91. 

Yar Mahomed Khan, death of, 148. 

Zoolah Nation, 25. 
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